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DEVALUATION OF'THE'TfUPEE 


Late in the night of June 5, 1966, the 
Government of India made a dramatic an- 
uouncemeut that the rupee liad been devalued 
with itnmediaic eflect. As the value of' a 
country’s currency is measured in gold, the 
new par value of the rupee became 0.118516 
gramme of gold as compared to 0.186621 
gramme so far. In terms of exchange rates, a 
U.S. dollar would now fetch Us. 7.50 as against 
4.76 so tar. Similarly a British £ would 
worth Rs, 21 as compared u> Ks. and 

rouble Rs. 8.33 against ,Rs. 5.21. l itis is the 
second time that the rupee has been devalued 
since independence. In September, 1949, a 
fell alongwith £. Before devaluation that year 
a rupee was worth 0.2666 gramme of gold. 
After devaluation it fctdied 01866 gt amine. 

The sudden decision of the Government 
to devalue the rupee came as a surprise and a 
Ij^ock to the peoplij,j9l tire country. No Gov¬ 
ernment devalues its currency unless it is forced 
Kp do so by harsh necessity. The Government 
if India has been forced to take this drastic 
Jtep to solvage our national economy which 
fiiaa been lately in a pretty bad shape. Deva- 


pas been lately in a pretty bad shape. Deva- 
ijiiuation is an admission of failure by the Gov- 
Wnment of its adverse economic policies for 
|the last eighteen years. Our grandiose plaii- 
jking, deficit financing, high cost of administra¬ 
tion, control on foreign trade, peruiit and 
licence system, have all contributed to inflation 
■of our money. Inflation led to the fall of 
,value of our currency. UhcrfBcially the pound 
.sterling was sold fn the blackmarket for Rs. 30 
Uhd the dollar for tts. 20. There was no other 
•;yyay to save the rupee from further deprecia¬ 
tion than to fix its par value at more realistic 
level. 

• One pf the reasons given by the Govern- 
ijnpt for devaluation rupee is that fr would 
Unereaae.Gur mqsotts which eani forei|p0 ex- 
‘^<>t'eign curreni^ » ncccssa^.^ buv 
heavtv for , Indian indmtoies, 

ag wiameiim.' ~feif .^yiir. Defedce .forces, and to re* 


pay the loans we get from Cprolgn countries. 
The recj[uiremenis of economic developmoit 
over the last 15 years have tlurown a very bcii/f 
sirain on our resources, more especially our ek' 
tcrnal resources. Despite the aid we have b«fen 
receiving lium abroad, we had to make conifl* 
derablc inroads into our own foreign exchange 
reset ves, which, excluding gold, have conspr 
quciuly deLlhicd from Rs. 785 crores in the 
beginning ol the Second Plan to the low level 
of Rjs. 184 tlores at the end of March 1966. 
the same time apart fiom our developmentsd 
needs, import re(}uitcmeuts for the maintem 
ance of our economy have been steadily im 
creasing, following the growth of industrial 
capacity as a result of our Plans. Unfortun*; 
aicly, the growth in our own earnii^s in 
cent years both through exports and invisibly 
has not been adequate for our needs d^pi4^ 
the assistance given to exporters iii a vjjtrtei^ 
of ways. The assistance included the Impdf| 
Entitlement Scheme, the Tax Credit Cbitificato 
Scheme and even straight subsidies ip soxp^ 
cicses. These measures have, howwer, deaf^ 
proved inadequate. Subsidies cm export^ 
to be increased periodically, and even tpitl^ 
tional exports such as tea and jute nPw require 
support through tlie medium of Tax 
Certificates. Despite all such assistance 
rising trend in exports which was in evident 
in the early years of the Third Plan has 
been maintained and there has actually 
a .slight fall in our exporfs tn 
parep to the previous year. . 

In T^ard to imports also, despite the 
gressive inacase in import duties, iinjpdr^ 
goods still continue to command a meunum^w 
Indian prices of comparable goods ate 
above world prices, ‘The severe re^xiji:;tlosa;|i| 
imports'‘have enabled importers to Undte 
profits without any oen^t to the rormime^ 

• The .problem , of inadequate frireign eii^ 
dhange earning and blackmarket in imported, 
floods bad arisen because of the decline in th<a 
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purchasing power of the rupee, both at hr me 
and abroad during ilic last 10 years or so. 'I'he 
over-valued extJiauge latc of tJie rupee had 
benefitted a sjriall gi'ouj> of persons. Ihivate 
foreign investors rcmiiletl their profits at the 
over-valued rate, thus involving tlie coiiutry 
in an undue drain of foreign exthunge. Anti¬ 
social practices such as smuggling, retention of 
illegal earnings abroad and concealed over¬ 
payments for iinpoiis had in<leased and the 
blackinaiket exchange rate meant a continued 
leakage of foicign exchange. Earnings from 
invisibles had progressively dwindled to a neg¬ 
ligible amount. Under these circumstances 
the G<*vcrnmcnt was compelled to take a dras¬ 
tic step to devalue the rupee. 

1 he now cxcJiange lale will increase the 
prohuuiiity of Indian expoits. An exporter 
wno sells Jus goods lor luu dollars will receive 


now Ks. 7oU instead ol Ks. “lid at the olil rule. 
'Id moji up the gam tliat will acu ue to ex¬ 
porters as a lesult ol dev.iluaiioii, export 
duties have been mi])osed on a doicen tiems 
inctuctuig jute maiiuiactuies, tea, coilee, pep¬ 
per, oil cakes, tobacco, raw cotton, imea and 
hides and skins. Ihis will yield substaniiul 
revenue lor the Government. As the cost ol 
imports in iiipees will inetcase, the Govern- 
meiiL lias reduced impoit duties on a large 
J^mber of items such us iiiachinery and pii- 
iPuy raiv luutcrials. 

The immediate eifect of the devaluation 
^Triipee is that the prices of various consumer 
goods have shot up. Though the Govern¬ 
ment announced that the devaluation of rupee 
^d not in any way reduce the purchasing 
^ .vcr of the rupee so far as indigenous arti- 
ties arc concerned, tlie prices in the market 
registered an uiiwanaiiled and unprcdicied 
rise. It seems nothing is manufactured in 
India without iiupuiccd mateiials. If the 
Government would not take measures to check 
the prices the devaluation policy will be a 
fail ure. The devalued rupee will buy less im- 
portecT goods and without any corresponding 
increase in the manufacture of incligeiious 
goods, there would be a shoitagc of consumer 
goods in the country. This would create a 
further inflationary trend. The Government 
says that foreign tourists will be attracted to 
India because their money when converted 
into rupees would buy more Indian goods and 
imirc travelling facilities. This is a fallacy be- 
cau.se the prices of Indian goods have already 
registered a substantial increase and the travel 
has been made more costly. The shipping 
fipmpanies and the airlines have already in- 


creased their fares. 

The devaluation of the rupee is not in 
itself a panacea for curuig the economic ills 
jflof the country unless further inflationary 
Vj trends and rise in prices are checked. The 
, half-hearted measures announced by the Gov¬ 
ernment such as opening of consumers’ fo-- 
operative stores or departmental stoies would 
not succeed as a measure to hold prices in tho 
general market. The common man is not ctm- 
ceriicd with tlic economic chicanery of devalu¬ 
ation of rupee. His money is worth only the 
goods it can buy. If his rupee buys less and 
less goods, he will soon loose confidence in the 
currency of his country. The Government 
will have to satisfy the man-in-thc-street by 
holding the price line and checking fuither 
rise in prices of consumer goods such as food, 
oils, clothing and other things of daily use. 

The leading political leaders, financiers 
and economists of India have condenmed the 
measure taken by the Government ui devului^“ 
ing the rupee. It is said that the GoveriimeA 
has succumbed to the coml>ined presvsure oP 
the USA and the World Bank. 'I hough the 
Finance Minister had denied that tlu* step was 
taken under pressure from outside, a spokes¬ 
man ol the Finance Ministry said tliat the ap¬ 
proval of the IMF was received an hour before 
tlie announcement. 'liie Government's deci¬ 
sion to devalue the rupee has been described 
as “a grievous blow to India’s economy.” It 
is the drastic punishmenMykat the nation haa 
to bear because of the adverse economic poli¬ 
cies foisted on the country for the last 15 years. 
It is a tragic denouncement of the prolonged 
economic malfunctioning. This is the price 
we are paying for heavy spending for many 
years. It will add furtlier to the economic 
chaos. It is the price we have got to pay for 
our dependence on foreign aid and foreign 
food. 

In order to check further deterioration in 
the value of the rupee, it will be imperative to 
become self-suflSicient and not to depend on , 
foreign aid. Every encouragement should be 
given to Indian manufacturers to make goods 
with indigenous ingredients and to cut further 
imports of consumer goods. Our economy 
should be put on a sounder base and a way 
should be paved for future pre^ess ijji indus¬ 
try and agriculture by checking further ^ i*!’ - 
flationary trends. There must be a radical 
change in our economic policies. Economic 
realism must take the place of the present 45?^r 
crinaire policies.. 



The Secular Concept In India 

BY P. B, GAJENDKAGADKAR 
Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University 


The subject of Secularism is today fraught 
with emotive martial overtones of a political 
character. 

. In India this concept was originally born 
a response to the challenge ot the theory 
two nations. Indian nationalism which 
•^lievcr subscribed to the doctrine of two na¬ 
tions, proclaimed that India is a secular coun- 
i_try and there is no scope for making any 
;ditferencc between Hindus and Muslims who 
are citizens of India in support of the theory 
that there are two nations in this country. 

It is a tragic event of Indian history that 
the two-nation theory sponsored and encour¬ 
aged by imperialism was ultimately foiced on 
India in the sense that India was divided into 
India and Pakistan. After this division, the 
doctrine of secularism assumed very great im¬ 
portance and significance. The Constitution 
which India adopted breathes the spirit of 
secularism in every one of its major provisions. 

The history of ideas in the development 
of the human race shbws that some ideas 
which are radical .i-ut? revolutionary get i.m- 

f irisoned within the narrow corners of papu- 
ar misconception and thereby lose their signi¬ 
ficance and vitality. 1 am anxious that the 
doctrine of secularism which is so important 
lot the development of Indian democracy 
should not suffer that fate. 


The Concept 

Secularism is not a purely political doc¬ 
trine though it has a political content. Secu¬ 
larism is not confined merely to Hindus and 
Muslims though originally it began its career 
by emphasising that Hindus and Muslims were 
alihe the citizens of one country. 


** ^ ^ 

Secularism is a positive, revolutionary and 
comprehensive concept which takes within its 
all the communities in India, following 
se^al rdigmns, speaking several languages 
and belonging to several racial groups. Its 
m^ge is positive and of vital importance to 
indmh: democracy.^ 

. is Pot anti-God or anti- 

Ifel^lpDu Iq.'T iirestem EuPbpe. secularism be- 
Jltt-career a inspired by a 

f^i|^n (roai atate. In am 


inunism, at least in its first few years, religio 
was treated as a “kind oL dope” and us pra 
ticc was discouraged if not pvohibitca. Inara 
secularism is not of this negative nature; it 
neither anti-God nor anti-reiigion. 

Indian secularism recognises the ihippr 
ance and value of religion in human life. J 
however, believes in tlie wisdom of the Ved: 
saying ’T.kam iiadh Vipra Bahudha Vadant' 
Philosophical truth has many facets thoug 
basically it is one; wise men describe diHerer 
facets of truth as they perceive them and tlis 
creates an appearance ol many truths. 

Indian seiulatistn believes that no religio 
has the monopoly of a philosophical wisaot 
and there is an element oi tiuth in every rel 
gion. Proceeding to deal wiUi religion on thi 
broad, tolerant and tomprcheiisivc basi 
Indian sccuiarisiii allows all religions to dii 
charge thcii function m human society wit! 
in their legitimate bounds, 11 citizens want t 
worship their God and pray to him, Indian s< 
cularisiii recognises the need for such prayc 
and worship; it however docs not prescribe o 
prefer the practice or prolession of any on 
religion. In that sense, complete freedom o 
religion is assured by the Indian Constitution 

Religion 

However, Indian secularism 'demands tha 
religion should not trespass into the civi 
all airs concerning the rights and obligation 
of citizens. Secularism can be non-rcligiou: 
anti-religious or sceptical. Indian seculartsn 
from Ibis point of view is jusi nun-rehgtou 
because the state has no religion. It does no 
subscribe to any religion as the religion of th' 
state. ^ So long as religions Lunction withii 
their Icgitiiuate domain, Indian secularism i 
religiously neutral in regard to ihem. 

It is remarkable that the word ' secular 
or ‘‘secularisin’’ is nowhere to In- found in tbi 
Indian < Constitution. But all chc importan 
and signiiicant piovisions of ihe Indian Con 
stitution are essentially founded on the doc 
trine of secularism When Article 14 guaran 
tees equalitv before l.iw to all ihe citizens, i 
proceeds on the assumption that in the mat 
ter of equalitv. the rdigion of th*- citizen 
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whol!) iiul<\ ml, wlictJici llic titi/cii lollow» 
one Jiligion oi the othci, he is ciiiitlid to 
elaim equal piotection of law 

J lie iiidim C uiistiiulioii tieals citi/ciiship 
as 1 pnu 1^ sdiilii mat Lei All socio eioiiumie 
pionleiiis whiia the Indian coinmuuit) lias to 
laee in leulimg Us ideal eit esl lolisinng soiio 
eeununne justuc .nt sciul.n piublenis and in 
ttie distussion iiul decisK n oi these piubleiii!] 
leligiun h IS and < in liase no place It is on 
this basu assumption that Aitides 25, 26 and 
dO ol the C uiisLiLution guiiaiilee iundaiuental 
lights of icligious lieedoiu 

it IS noiewojtli^ that vihin guai.nileeing 
the iuiiil muiital lights ol leligious lieedoiu 
these Aititles spetilitall) piovide that the free 
dom 111 epiLstion ssoiild he subject to publii 
oidti, motility and health and to the othti 
iiiiKiament il lights giiiianteed by put 111 ol 
the Iiuli.ni ( onstituiion. In otliti woids, il 
e\et a eoiillut atose botueen the iimdamiiital 
lights ol itligious lieedom and othei luiula 
iieiiLil lights guataiiteed to the citi/ens oi 
jublie oidei, nioiality oi health, the latlei will 
^ie\ail 

J he Indian Constitution wisely piesaibe* 
his limitation be cause it was lealised that 
elgioiis as piaetised all ovei the world assume 
n oiganiscel eommunal hum and sornetinies 
11 this oigani/ed foim they attempt to icgu 
ate sot lo economic maltcis of society. Such 
11 .ittempt will not he toleiated hy the Indian 
amstiliiLion and thus piattiec of leligion will 
ot be allowed to override the importance of 
thcr fundainenlal lights, public older, moial 
V and health 

Let me take an illustration. Take the 
roblcin ol untouchability. The practice of 
ntuuehability w is assumed to be based on 
Mne ancient ‘sanskrii tests, though of doubt 
il authority, in fact the conseivative section 
f the Hindu community was inclined to treat 
ntouchability as a part of the Hindu religion 
ven so, the Constitution realised that the 
rartice of untouchability is wholly repug 
ant to the notion of equality guaranteed by 
rticle 14 and it categorically declared by 
Hide 17 that the practice of untouchability 
1 any form will be punished 

This illustrates that even if Hindu rcli 
ion as it was piactiscd by the traditionalists 
lay have recognised untouchability, the Con 
itution refused to recognise such firactice 
'he abolition of untouchability by a spcdfic 
rticle in the Constitution and the imptemen* 
ition of the satd declaration by ■eveval Sta^ 


tutes passed in all the States is a clear exampl^ 
of how the Indian Constitution treats citi/ctt 
ship, Its rights and obligations as a inattcj 
which IS wholly outside the purview of rcli 
gion. 

Let me take another instance. Article 44 
of the Constitution wants in due couisc tc 
have one civil code foi all th«* citi/cns through 
out India, it is in puisuancc oi this policy 
that the Indian Pailiaiiicnt has put the Hindu 
Code on the StatuU book. When the Hindu 
Code Bill was bctoie tlie Parliament consider* 
able opposition was voitcd by the conservative 
section ot the Hindu comiiuinity that the Par* 
liamcnt was cncioichmg upon Hindu religion 
by intcikiing with tlie piovisions ol A/oiftij, 
and Smut IS in legaid to the mattci ol personal 
liw, this opposition was no doubt based on 
tilt misconception about the tiue chaiatter ol 
Hindu Law. 

I'vcn so, the Pailiaiiicnt ignoicd the scnli 
mental and inaiional opposition ot the con 
sdvative Hindu community to the bill and did 
put the llmdu Code on the Statute Book. In 
a sense, the eiiattmcnt of the Hindu Code bill 
IS a tiiumph ol Indian Secularism because it 
himly and finally established the position 
that Personal law is a secular matter with 
which religion has nothing to do. 

It IS tiuc that the jdc al of establishing a 
common code for all cltTSlns still lemains to 
be achieved, but Secularism wisely chooses to 
become pragmatic and does not believe in tak¬ 
ing all steps at a time. It is realised that 
before the Indian Parliament takes the next 
step and brings out a comprehensive common 
code applicable to all communities, public 
conscience of the Muslim community has to 
be enlightened, and social education alone ran 
help m that behalf. When a common civil 
code is ultimately adopted, it would be a note¬ 
worthy triumph of Indian Secularism. 

Secularism insists that all citizens art 
equal, each one has the same fundamental 
rights and inevitably flowing from those fun¬ 
damental rights each one has the same funda¬ 
mental obligations. In the matter of funda¬ 
mental rights, and fundamental obligations, 
the religion of the citizen fs entirely irrelevant 

Secularism is based on the rational and 
scientific approach. It realises that the pro¬ 
gress of Inaian demoaacy will depend only 
on the strict adoption of and adherence to the 
principles of Secularism. It is a concept of a 
revolutionary ebaraaer which gives validity 

(Continued on pa§» 088 ) 



Planning and Development 

BY SHRI C. D. DESHMUKH 


Experience has shown beyond doubt that 
danning is called lor to optimize dcvclop- 
lent, and in the developing countries, with 
leir largely unutilized resources in men and 
laterials, planning is essential if the develop- 
lent process is to go forward sinooihly and 
dequately towards its commonly accepted 
oal of raising standards of living. 

While planning is accepted readily in 
rinciple, diUiculties are inunediatcly cncoun- 
:red in deciding the question—what sort of 
lanning? IJy and large one may say that 
irec models exist vh., the global totalitarian 
'pe, the advaiued guidelines type and the 
artial mixed economy t)pe. Delining demo- 
■ac:y as some sort of pailianieniaiy democracy 
: the western type, one would distinguish 
:‘tween the fast two by the total absence or 
rescncc of tlie democratic element that cha- 
LCterises the i>olity of the country concerned. 

1 both types tlio people's participation is 
sential as indeed, in all other sphere's of so- 
al activity, but in the former it is .secured 
irough means other thaji sulfrage in the Par- 
luientary sense and is qeihaps because of this 
1 pervasive, whilst in the latter it may or 
ay not be so comprehensive and may even 
! sectoral, depending as it would be largely 
i persuasion and appeal to reason. Because 
the iinpoi lance of public pariicipaiion, no 
alter how secured, totalitarian plans arc 
ten found to be more effectively implement 
than those lacking this element in its full 
nplitude. In the countries of this region 
is could be tlic result of either imperfect 
e of the motleni means of mass communica- 
m where the type of democracy prevailing 
very limited in character or where demo- 
icy is practised in the we.stern parliamentary 
jhion the practitioners are inexperienced 
d elected representatives of the people, from 
long whom high political offices are filled, 

1 to keep in touch with the people, Plan- 
ag under an experienced democracy need 
t necessarily mean poor execution, as the 
:ccss of the Mannet Plan and the succccd- 
j French . Plans have demonstrated. But it 
ruld "seem* that in the countries of the region 
inocrattc planiun^ must 'si^ffer from the un 
>idable and. pfoistbly transitional weaknesses 
the; poUld^^al,' systei^, especisdiy in regard to 

is an area whichi it 


is worthwhile remembering, will require sedu¬ 
lous care to cultivate both in the formulation 
and in the execution of plans. 

Responsibilities of Public Services 

In another important re.spect also nascen. 
democracies, especially with adult su.aug, 
exercised by a largely illiterate and ill-imoiii» 
ed electorate have a disadvantage in that the 
men or women elected to high puliikul office 
at all material levels arc unlikely to have the 
necessary calibre and quality, and would usu 
ally be imapablc of cuiiceniiating on the work 
of govcrnaiue oiving to very demanding poli¬ 
tical pre-occupations. I.ac.k of proper direc 
lion or guidance on their part, not to speak ol 
occasional misdirection, almost invariably 
affects prejudicially the morale of the public 
sea vices, turning even good material into in 
diff'erciu pciformers. In such circumstances it 
behoves the better cleiiieiits in the public ser 
vice to muster courage, advise wihout fear or 
favour and stand by ilieir principles, in addi 
lion to callying on their duties with a sense 
of cJedicaiioii. 

Monetary Stability—A Pre-condition 

From the field of political stability on^ 
may turn to another important pre-condition 
of economic progress, viz., monetary stability, 
In this area the public servant, in the shape 
of a central banker has, or should have, great 
cr assurance of his advice being heeded. This 
is not to say that the course of events is not 
influenced by extraneous political pressures. 
Numerous inslanc:cs can lie quoted to prove 
that almost too frequently the contrary is the 
ca.se. But the Central Banker, as an expert 
or a specialist, is perhaps in a better position 
to argue a case than the common run of pub 
lie servant. Mexico can be cited as an illumi 
nating example of sustained economic growth 
following the pursuit of sound inonetarv poli 
cies advocated by the Central Bank. Thi.s is 
not the place or the occasion to pursue this 
topic in any depth. 

But I believe that it would be an advant¬ 
age, especially to the non professional econo- 
ists, to bear in mind some of the generallv ac¬ 
cepted propositions in respect of monetary 
stability.- 

The absence of a well-developed monetary 
system will mean very limited scope for the 
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^neralizcd aeation of credit, even if this 
were to be regarded as without peril. In any 
case, with iiiLicasiug diiiiculty in obtaining 
essential imports fur industnalization, even 
selective injection of credit fur industrial pro¬ 
jects will be impossible. 

Deficit Financing 

Where the economy is very largely at a 
subsistence level, ilcficit financing is bound to 
fail of its purpose. No additional employ 
ment conld be created out of disguised uii- 
einpl(7yment, as Hla Myint has so clearly shown 
in "The tconomics of ilie Developing Coun¬ 
tries” as the necessaiy surpluses could not be 
extracted from the agricultural subsistence 
economy. The outputs from created money, 
will in the beginning, l^e small or slow in 
coming, with the result that prices will begin 
to rise, confidence in money will wane in 
favour of hoarding and turning money into 
durable goods and the situation will worsen 
s the inevitable pricewage spiral gets under 
'ay. 

In the developing countries of Asia plan¬ 
ers and economic administrators will have a 
reat deal to do, one hopes, with the taking 
( correct decisions at a number of crucial 
oints. 

Generally speaking, imitative planning is 
.ill of pitfalls. Plan patterns have -to be cu.s- 
>m-built even more than sectorial produc- 
ions and can never be used as imported. 
Iven a unified model for the region is impos- 
ible to construct, as the consultants appoint- 
d by UNESCO to assist the drawing up of 
lerspective educational plans for the countries 
1 Asia have found out in regard to the field 
f education. Conformity in the general area 
f development and planning is still more 
himerical to aim at. The approach and stra- 
egy will differ according as such factors differ 
s the pressure of population, the degree of 
mergence of a money-economy out of a sub- 
istence economy and the position in regard to 
n export surplus. Countries with a large 
copulation pressure, but severe limitations of 
ize and resources will have a special problem 
if their own to meet and solve. 

In the cour.se of formulating policies for 
ilanning, certain considerations, which would 
eem to be valid, will have to ,bc borne in 
jiind. Some of tliesc are as follows: 

The crudest dilemma of the planner, 
jspecially the outside expert, is that the same 
renditions that make the task of development 


large also conspire to make the feasibility 
small. While some of the missing elemenu 
such as capital, expertise and technical know 
how can to a limited extent be procured from 
abroad, the import of political ' stability oi 
general efficiency of the administrative machi¬ 
nery is impossible. I’he countries in the r© 
gion will have slowly to learn how to create 
these favourable conditions, and until they 
are created to an adequate extent economic 
growth sustainable over long periods is bound 
to be slow. To hasten slowly will have to be 
the motto of planners in the region. 

On the social side, while the transition 
from tradition into modernity will mean cons, 
ciously promoted social change and careful 
designing of the institutional infrastructure, 
theie is risk in undermining for the sake of 
modernity the social structures that have serv¬ 
ed as economic supports in the past, e.g. the 
family and its built-in social security. Any 
forced change of stress in this respect may 
well pose new problems of sustenance for the 
under-employed population which is to be 
drawn into new forms of production. 

Empha.sis on agricultural Productivity 

Emphasis on agricultural productivity 
would seem to be key factor in modernization 
and Iiidustrialization.*"^lus involves the adop 
tion of new and better techniques as well aj 
judicious incentives, in addition to rearrange¬ 
ment of the scale of operations of agricultural 
units. Land tenure reforms have indubitabl) 
been a necessity in this context, but it is saf< 
to believe that the last word has yet to be said 
in regard to the size of the farm and its organ 
ization on an individual, co-operative, or join) 
stock basis. j 

A related field full of perplexities Is tha 
of the organization of labour intensive small 
scale industrial units, as the first step in draw 
ing population from agriculture into industry 
More labour means more consumption ova 
the subsistence level and less availability ol 
savings for present investment. In this con¬ 
text again the over-whelming importance d 
maximizing agricultural prcMuctivity 
be clear. S, 

In the field of industry, , while a 
wage-CQSt'ijrioer level will be a retarding. 
a steady high mihunum wage level could .oftcii 
Icad . ttff better nccimiqucs and. the seardi. fd 
devices to'lowar cotte, with coiiwquciit beiaje&l 

{0 stll-thft.acbndmvi.’- . 
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1 have indicated <mly iUuttraiwely a fetn 
oi the many j^Uev issuea likely to be involved 
in planning tor the development in Asia. A 
word must be added in order to locus atten¬ 
tion on what appears from experience to be a 
prevailing weakness in the plannine in this 
region that is the absence of detailea and well- 
tlKtught programmes into which all plans have 
to be translated if they are to be implemented 
successfully. This should in turn involve fre¬ 
quent consultation with the agencies which 
will be responsible for execution at various 
levels, both in the course of the formulation 
of plans as well as during implementation. 
This process should go on paii passu with 
consultation with the public concerned in 
order to ensme their full understanding and 
co-operation. Many a plan has remained on 
the shelf or been badly implemented or proved 
to lie misconceived on account of the neglect 
of these indispensable prerequisites. 

It is the belief of many educationists, and 
venturing to speak here for a moment as an 
educationist, 1 share that belief that the miss¬ 
ing component in development is often edu 
cation, taking precedence over injectment ol 
investment in the form of material capital, and 
this is especially needed for both ensuring the 
maximum fructification of external aid and 
for pioviding in adequate measure the entre¬ 
preneurial and mana^rial, as well as admin¬ 
istrative, personnel required by a developing 
economy. The lack of such personnel inhibit* 
the absorption of capital in productive invest¬ 
ment even if suflitient saving* were to be avail¬ 
able, But educational expansion and diversi¬ 
fication has to be accompanied by a careful 
adjustment of salary differentials and a pro¬ 
per balance will have to be maintained bet 
ween the production, through the education¬ 
al system, of specialists and technologists on 
one hand and general scientists on the other. 
Moreover, in order to ensure equality at the 
tertiary level of education admission to the 
university courses, • especially of the honours 
and advanced kind, will have to be suitably 
restricted, other avenues of higher education 
being provided both to satisfy individual as¬ 
piration and to supply to the nation the grow¬ 
ing, stock of highly educated persons that the 
increasingly scientific and technological world 
o( ours will demand. 

(tu rn ■ wTM i I n . ... 

*, MtSvake born to succeed, not to fail. 

" ' ' • —Hanrv Datfid Thoreau. 


THE SECULAR CONCEPT IN INOIA 

(Continued from page 586) 
and significance to the dream of the welfare 
state which the Indian Constitution has plao 
ed before vthe country. 

In its onward march, Secularism believes 
in the worship of reason and having adopted 
measures from time to time in the pursuit oi 
Its policy, it rests its contlusions by experi¬ 
ence. It docs not believe in the absolute wifr 
dom of any doettine. It realises that in the 
solution of tomplex socioeconomic probleroSj 
eirors are likely to be committed; and so when 
errors arc discovered; it does not hesitate to 
levise its contlusions. 

Secularism docs not subscribe to any 
dogma or ism. It treats every citizen alike and 
it wants to develop amongst all citizcn.s a sense 
of brotherhood inspired by loyalty to Indian 
and dedicated to the ideal of establishiM 
socio-economic justice. Fiom this point c* 
view. Secularism believes in social equality and 
equal opportunities in economic matters to all 
citizens. 

It is in this positive, constructive, ewn- 
prehensive sense that Secularism is a revolu- 
tionaiy doctrine not confined only to a 
cal field and not limited to ccruin spccil^ 
communities. ' 

Secularism in India is ultimately bas^d 
upon dedication to the cause of unity of India 
and to the dream of establishing socio-eco:^ 
mic justice. In that sense, it derives its'lijS? 
piration from ethical considerations. It em¬ 
phasises that every citizen owes a duty to 
society and it is only by the nature and extent 
of social service that he rendcis to the weaker 
sections of the sociey with which he lives that 
the value or success of his life will be deter¬ 
mined. 

Secularism is thus based on rational apjl 
scientific approach. It believes in the absolUW 
equality of all citizens and is dedicated to At 
establishment of mighty broihahood of Indiax 
citizens who are joined together under tfit 
banner of socio-economic justice which ^ ^ 
been proclaimcfl by the Indian Constitutiof^ 

w 

For a multi-liugual, multi religious aruj 
multi-racial country like India, Secularism 1 
the very foundation of its public life; it i 
Aeoretically sound and practically expedien 
^nd essential. 



Nehru And Secularism 

BY SHUT M. C. CHAGLA 
Union Minister of Education 


With Nflun scriilaiism was part of his 
humanism First and foremost, he was a hu 
manist. He had infinite and abiding faith in 
man; in his rapacity to improve his lot, to 
shetl his piejndiccs and superstitions, to create 
a new world where ihcic would be equal op¬ 
portunity for eveiyorie and evervone would be 
assured of a minimum standard of living. 

He also believed in the dignity of the 
individual, in the worlhwhilencss of every 
human soul, in refusing to attach communal 
or caste labels to |K-ople arid judging them bv 
what they were rather than bv the gods they 
worshipped or the congregation tliey belonged 
to. 

His approach to religion was electric. He 
refused to submit to anv dogma or doctrine. 
But he saw the stars and found in them evid¬ 
ence of eternity and realised the craving for 
holding out hands to them from time to time. 

From this it followed that he was tempera- 
acntally and constitutionally iion-coraraunal. 
^ alwavs thought and acted as an Indian 
'ho gave his lovalty to the whole country and 
'ho was proud of the legacy handed down to 
im by bis forefathers. To him Indian cul- 
jjj'C repre.scnted no narrow regional or com- 
lunal concept, but an intermingling of manv 
reams that had eririrhed the country and 
hich the country had assimilated. 

Politically, ho saw no future for the coun- 
■V unless it followed the path of secularism, 
’he philo.sophy enshrined in our Constitution 
as also Iris personal philosophy—equality 
efore the law. coninion citizenship, freedom 
f worship and identical opportunities for 
rogress to everyone residing in the country. 

Although he reluctantly agreed to the 
artition of the country, he never accepted the 
asis of partition w'hich Pakistan claimed— 
lat Hindus and Muslims constituted two 
ilferent natirms. He had a true sen.se of his 
)ry and was fullv con.scious of the fact that 
itizenship couhl never he equaled with reli- 
ion and that in India all down the ages peo 
le of differeiit religious had enjoyed common 
itizenship and oeved a common lovalty to 
ieir motherland. To him the two-nation 
leory was a false, mischievous and evil doc¬ 


trine which, if accepletl, woidd di.srupt the 
unity aiJtl undenuino the security of India. 
His opposition to Pakistan was not based so 
much on any tcrrilorial or political considera¬ 
tion as on a question of vital piintiple—a reli¬ 
gious stal.j on one side and a secular one on 
the other. 

Gandliiji and Nehru tverc both secularists, 
but their a])[>ioach was clifTereiit. Gandhiji 
was essemiallv a religious man and to him all 
religions represented dilFerem ways of dis- 
(oveiing the ultimate truth. To Nehru sofu- 
larism rcpresenled a great philosophic and 
political ideal wliidi not only Iiulia should al¬ 
wavs uphold, but whith one day might be 
accepted by the whole w'Oild—flic ideal of a 
multi-racial, iiiuUi linguistic, multi cultui.'d 
society. 

(By Com rosy: A.T.li.) 
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ASTONISHING, BUT TRUE-In just 
15 minutes, I will prove tliat you too can 
have a most powerful Memory—A memory 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

BY HUMAYUN KABIR 


lagoie was fortunate ni both the time 
and the plate of his birth llic advent of the 
West had disturbid the plaeid wateis ol 
Indian life and a new awak».uing wis seeping 
thioughout the land Its iiiilul imp let had 
di/zled the Indian mind and so mipitsscd 
some of the cail> leloinieis iJiat tiny at times 
seemed to be blind imitalois of tlie West 

By the time lagoie was boin, the first 
unailieal admiialion tor the West had worn 
oft and theie w is a mote balanted appraisal 
ot \ dues hnimli iiuously, theie w is iiitieascd 
knowltdgt of, aiid legnd lor, the \alues of 
the hist ihc pluc ot his biitli was equilly 
oppoituiic Jiengil lud hit the mipaet of the 
West CTilier and iiiou vividly thin pirhaps 
any olliei pat ol Iiidn, and m Bengil the 
stillings ol luw life weie most marked in 
Caleiut 1 

Ihe meeting of List and West on Indus 
shuics w IS thus lor lagoie both a lact and an 
ideal, 

Ihe cncumstanecs of his family also 
helped in the lloweimg of ligoies genius. 
Originally hiding tiom 1 ist Bengal the tamdy 
became luh and piospeious duiing ilic later 
Mughal dajs Ihc piosperity beeamc even 
greatci after the advent ol the Biitish. Co 
opeintion with the luliiig poweis biought it 
status, wealth and (ultuie, but it atiiacted 
the disapproval ot the orihodov Inter dining 
with the lagorc iamily invited soeul disap 
proval, inter maiiiagc ostracism 

Deeper Values 

Conscious of its wealth and talents the 
family had already pioduccd ihiet gtaerations 
of exceptionally able men when lagore was 
born—the family reacted with proud imeon 
cem with many of the social taboos of the 
day. The family had however for geneiations 
been moved by the deeper values of Indian 
life. Tagore’s grandfather was one of the 
pioneers of Western education and a friend to 
Raja Rammoban Roy. His father a deep stu¬ 
dent of Indian philosophy and Islamic mysti 
cism, began his day with recitations from the 
Upanishads and Hafiz. 

Tagore was thus born in a familv which 
was steeped in the traditions of anaent and 
medieval India and vet responsive to the cur 
smua of the modero Wetc. A deeply religiout 


atniosphcie free fiom adherence to forms and 
iituals created an ideal backgtound for the 
flowering of his universal mind. 

We can only hint at his many splendoured 
genius in this brief aiticle Ihe world right 
ly honouiv Ribindianath Tagore as one of the 
greatest liuiaiy figuies in lustoiy. His writ¬ 
ings include more than 1,000 poems and 2,000 
songs, in addition to a laige number of diort 
stones, novels, diamatie woiks and essays on 
diverse topics 

As a wliter of Ijrics and songs he has rarfr 
ly been cqinlled and peihaps never surpassed. 
As a shoit story wiitcr, lus rank, is among the 
(list thicc or four masters of the craft. As a 
novelist and phvwiight, he has achieved for 
himself an honoured place m the world of let¬ 
ters As a literals niLic, he has given evid¬ 
ence of riic insight and deep understanding 
of the woik ot men who diflered from him 
widely in tudition and tempciamcnt 

It IS iheicfore not sui prising that his 
woiks should be translued into all the major 
languages of the world and bring joy, solace 
and strength to countless millions. 

Amazing Diversity 

Ihe diveisity of his literary work is amaz* 
ing, but liteiatuie in its widest sense could not 
exhaust his eneigies. He was a musician oi 
the highest oider and not only composed sonra 
but set them to music He started as a tradi- 
tionalist but very soon the range of his must 
cal composition expanded till it incorporated 
elements fiom western music and fused them 
with his eastern backgtound 

With more than 2,000 songs that express 
every nuance of human feeling and every mocxl 
of Nature in her infinite variety, he is undoub 
tedly one of the greatest songwriters and musi 
cians that the world has known. 

Tagore took to painting when he was al 
most 70 and yet pioduced within 10 years al 
most 3000 pictures They bioke sharply from 
prevailing Indian stjles and explored the un 
conscious and subconscious levels of the peo 
pie’s mind Some regard his work as i com 
plete breach with Indian tradition and yet 
manv competent critics have described him 
as one of the most significant and creative 
pamters of modem India. Hu affiliation with 
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primitive art on the one hancl and with £ome 
o£ the avant guide on the other is only one 
indication ol tiie sweep and range ot iiis 
genius. 

Tagore was an artist pai extcllcpce and, in 
addition, he made a notable contribution to 
religious and ediuational thought to politics 
and social leloinis, to iiioial regeneiation and 
economic leioiisti action oC India and the 
world. lie not only thought deeply and 
creatively on all these topics but also set his 
hand to realise in practice what be preached. 

Deep Influence 

'I'he educational ideas which inspired his 
school at .Sunlinikeian have deeply influenced 
all model 11 educational thought in India. His 
programmes of etonomic, social and political 
rcconsinulion of the village thiough the co¬ 
operation and self-help oC villagers have fCf 
the pattern lor piogrammes ot iccoiisuuciion 
of national life in contemporary India. He 
travelled far and wide to rcsloie India’s con¬ 
tacts witii the outside woild and laid the £oun- 
dution on which free India has based her 
policy of friendly relations with all peoples 
of the woild, 

Tagore's deep feeling for the unity of 
man made him lealisc that inter-depcntlenca 
of peoples and countries rather than inde¬ 
pendence must be the piinciplc of life and 
progress today and tomorrow if the world is 
to survive the challenge of modern science and 
technology. He was one of the first to recog¬ 
nise and proclaim that the old divisions of 
nation and race had become outmoded in the 
modern age. Today the world is one and our 
sympathies and loyalties must be expanded to 
recognise this fact. 

Steeped in the age-old traditions of the 
East, an inheritor of the rich cultural heritage 
of ancient and medieval India, he was simulta¬ 
neously a modernist who welcomed the values 
proclaimed by the West. 

Perhaps Tagore’s greatest contribution to 
India and the modem world is his recognition 
that men can unite only on the basis of their 
deepest spiritual insight. He was a great be¬ 
liever in the dignity of the individual and 
was one of the strongest champions of cultu¬ 
ral aiironnmv that the modern world has 
known. He believed that universality can be 
attainec’ not bv oppressing the cultural auto- 
nomv of anv constituent unit but bv finding 
1 p/ar:e for all of them in a univerial ap- 
>roach. 


He respected his own heritage and was at 
the same time a great admiier of the intellec¬ 
tual energy and scientific spirit of the West. 
He held that the Indian attitude of submis¬ 
sion to Fate was inimical to man’s full deve¬ 
lopment and the popularly accepted Indian 
concept of salvation as the submergency of the 
individual in the iniinite created a lethargy of 
spirit. He welcomed the West’s exaltation of 
the individnul, liut since western over-erapha- 
sis on individuality often leads to aggressive¬ 
ness and pride, he sought to rediscover the 
basis of spiritual energy in India’s own herit¬ 
age. 

XnteUectual Basis 

By his emphasis on the universality of 
law, 'I'aguic provided the Indian renaissance 
with its intellectual basis of dynamism and 
optimism. Renaissance and revivalism are the 
two forces that are still contending for the soul 
of reawakened India. Tagore had the gieat- 
cst admiration for the ancient Indian values 
of faith excellence and spirituality but threw 
his weight on the side of science, democracy 
and liumanism. 

He proclaimed that the attainment of sal¬ 
vation is possible not only for a selected few 
but for every person willing to accept a happy 
and active way of life on earth. Every indivi¬ 
dual is a participant in 'the cosmic endeavour 
towards greater perfection. In this endeavour, 
the claims of the whole must never be denied 
but neither must that claim submerge the 
identity of the individual. For Tagore, mutu¬ 
al acknowledgement of differences is the basis 
of real unity. 

Tagore restated the basic principles of 
India’s philosophy by his emphasis on the 
unity of mankind. He gave to it a new ori¬ 
entation by his recognition of the concept of 
development as intrinsic to the nature of real¬ 
ity. If one takes the doctrine of Maya serious¬ 
ly, there is hardly any room for change and 
development. 

Similarly, the law of Karma and 
migration imposes restrictimis on the indiyi 
dual’s freedom of action. Tagtwe’s spataaJ 
distinction is that he advocated vigorous ful' 
filment of work with a selfless deta^ment but 
without any explicit reference to tlft doctrine 
of Maya or Karma. Recognising the indivi¬ 
dual means recognising the restrictions whidi 
each imposes on others, and Tagore was never 
tired of insisting that it is onlv through the 
reamdlliatioa ci the ego 'and the environtnait 
chat man can strive towards perfection* 



SIGNinCANCE OF FOREIGN AID 

BY B. R. SHENOY 


More than marnnal aid being political^ 
distasteful to the ai^iving as well as the aia- 
receiving Governments, there is a tendency 
among Government spokesmen to under-rate 
the significance of aid. President Johnson and 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, in their joint com¬ 
munique last March, spoke of the need 
to “assist” India in “its own massive cllorts" 
at economic development. This has been in¬ 
terpreted to imply that aid to India has been 
fraciional in relation to the domestic resources 
mobilized by the country. 

I'he Finance Minister, in his budget 
speech of last February, observed that aid can 
at best only “supplement” India’s own quest 
for investment capital. A recent publication 
of the U.S. Embassy, New Delhi, India’s Deve¬ 
lopment and Economic Aid, states tliat during 
the two decades “since independence,” “four- 
fifths” (Rs. 16,200 crores) of Indian invest 
ment represent India’s own funds, the other 
"one-fifth” (Rs. 4,300 crores) being foreign 
aid in the form of grants, loans and technical 
assistance. 

These statements are misleading. We 
received no aid during the three years follow¬ 
ing independence in 1947: aid during the first 
Plan period (1951-56) was small, the annual 
average being Rs. 49 crores. Thereafter it 
rose steeply, reaching Rs. 720 crores in 1964- 
65. The annual average aid of these 20 years 
may conceal the current significance of aid to 
the Indian economy, as the magnitude of aid 
today is much larger than the average of this 
period. 

Moreover, the U.S. Embassy figures of aid 
are arrived at by converting aid into Indian 
money at the official exchange rate of the 
rupee. Though this procedure conforms to 
Indian budget practice, it fails to convey the 
real worth of aid to the Indian economy. We 
get an idea of this only when aid received in 
convertible currencies” is converted into Indian 
money at the exchange rates prevailing^ in the 
free market for foreign exchange, as it is these 
rates alone that may approximate to the equi¬ 
librium value of the rupee and reveal the real 
worth tA aid as reflected in the Indian market 
|>rices of the import goods purchased against 

On ’thU basis, aid iff 1964r65, when, the 
preiQitmi on otmvertible corrodes averaged 


42 p.c, was worth about Rs. 1,000 crores, not 
Rs. 220 crores, its value at the official exchange 
rate. This was equal to about 5 p.c. of Indian 
national income; nearly two-thirds of Indian 
national savings, placing savings at 8 p.c. of 
national income; about four-hfths of our 
foreign exchange earnings from exports; and 
over 90 p-c. of the overall balance of pay¬ 
ments deficits, all daring the year 1964 65. 

Budget support 

Budget support from foreign aid has also 
assumed crucial proportions. Fhis support 
comprises, first, receipts from sales to the pub¬ 
lic of fo^grains acquired under PL-480; 
secondly, loans and grants from the rupee re¬ 
sources accruing to the U.S. Government in 
terms of this law; and. thirdly, the rupee equi¬ 
valent of public sector aid in foreign curren¬ 
cies. In 1964-65, budget support from aid— 
converting it into rupees at the prevailing free 
market rates—accounted for 45 p c. of the capi¬ 
tal account disbursements and one-Iourth of 
total budget disbursements. 

Currently, the same amount of aid as in 
1964-65 would be of much greater significance 
to the national economy and to the budget, as, 
inflation continuing unabated, the premiums 
on convertible currencies have moved up to 
over 100 p.c. Moreover, our expectation is 
that aid in 1966-67 may be much higiier than 
in 1964 65. 

The suspension of aid lust September fe- 
vcalcd the dangerous extent of our dependence 
on aid. Imports, already low, had to be cur¬ 
tailed further, the values of import licences 
shot up; industrial production slowed down 
because of shortages of imported raw materials, 
accessories and spare parts; share values slip¬ 
ped down to the record lows touched in 
December 1965; inflationary pressures increas¬ 
ed sharply, the monetary circulation rising in 
four months by Rs. 263 crores, an annual rate 
of 10 p.c.; and interest rates spurted up, short¬ 
term rates rising by over 2 p.c. to over 9 p.c., 
and long-term rates by larger margins. ’The 
slow recovery of share values with the turn qf 
the year as a result of the increased flow of aid 
under PL-480 and certain other aid announce¬ 
ments, further underscores the crucial role of 
aid. 

Thus, aid to India is no longet a case of 
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"supplementing" our own "massive" efforts at 
development. It has assumed major propor¬ 
tions, our own resources contributing but the 
lesser part of investment finance. If we should 
succeed in getting the amount of aid provided 
for in the fourth Plan, tlic contribution of aid 
to total investment would he even larger than 
hitherto. 

Despite massive aid, tlic well being of the 
masses of llie people remains semi-siagnaat. 
Statistics show that duiing the past decade na¬ 
tional income at couslaiu piiccs rose at an 
annual rate of 4-6 p.c. and per capita income 
at 1.8 p.c. ’I’hcse aveiages are most depress¬ 
ing, when we consider that additional invest¬ 
ments in agriculture (if made) may add to out¬ 
put over 60 p.c. of capital and that total Plan 
investments have more than tieblcd over the 
last 15 yeans, but even national income statis¬ 
tics overstate the actual iutreases in income. 

I’irst, through an oUl-staiuliag and inex¬ 
plicably unrectihed eiror, incomes fioiu coiu- 
inetcc, transport and other “services" sectors 
of the national income arc considerably exag¬ 
gerated in the statistics. Incomes at cuiicnt 
prices are converted into incomes at constant 
prices by deflating the lormer to allow for the 
inflationary rise in prices. 'I'hough prices 
have risen by 38 p.c. from 1955-56 to 1963 64, 
incomes at curicnt prices liavc been deflated 
only nominally, by 2.4 p.e. If we make full 
allowance for the inflationary priic rise with 
respect to these sectors, the increase in natio 
nal income during the past decade may be at 
the lower annual lale of 3.5 p.c., and of pet 
tapHa income at the lower annual laic of 1.2 
p.c. 

Secondly, to gain an idea of the trend in 
mass well-being, adjustments must f>e made in 
the per capita income figure for the forced in¬ 
come-shifts from the masses of the people to a 
minority of uppcr-incoine groups. '1 hesc in¬ 
come shifts arise from inflation; from the phe¬ 
nomenal values fetched by impoit licences; 
from corrupt payments by contractois in pub¬ 
lic sector undertakings—these undertakings 
appropriate about two-lliirds of the total in¬ 
vestment resources; and fiom corrupt practices 
arising from price controls and contiols over 
the movement or allocation of law inatciials, 
food gi'.iins and other essential supplies. In the 
aggregate, these perverse income sliifts may not 
he fai less than the annual in<teases in natio¬ 
nal incniiu; so th.it the heiielits of expanded 
incomes accrue more to the rich than to the 
poor. The outcome is what we see around us— 


people in the upper-income groups have grown 
richer and the poor have remained poor. 

Corroborative evidence of the deceptive- 
ness of national income statistics and of the 
stagnant economic condition of the masses is 
provided by the statistics for food and doth 
consumption. Per capita consumption p oil 
cloth, aTready sub standard, fell from 14-20 
metres in 1956, when Flan invesUneiKs began 
to accelerate, to 13.40 meires in 1959; after 
some fluctuation, it stood at 14.63 metres in 

1963, improving somewhat to 15.11 metres in 

1964. 

For all the hectic investment activity of 
the past decade and more, the masses of the 
people today would seem to be more hungiy 
than before World War II, A Reserve Bank 
study on the subject has shown that during 
ihe seven pre-war years ending 1937-38, the 
pa capita cunsumption of wheat, rice and 
othei cere.'ds was generally well above 14 o/s, 
per day. the daily average being 14.20 ozs. On 
the other hand, during the seven post-war 
years ending 1964-65, cereal consumption rare¬ 
ly exceeded 14 ozs. per day, the daily average 
being 13.9 o/.s.—which is below the nutrition¬ 
al norm, or even jail rations. Added signific¬ 
ance attaches to this lower post-war cereal con¬ 
sumption, when we note that net imports of 
food during the seven post-war years amounted 
to 34.4 million metric j:ons, an annual aver¬ 
age of 4.9 million tons,’as agaiim 9.5 million 
metric tons in the seven pre-war ycar^ an 
annual average of 1,4 million tons. 

If we define economic development as a 
continued rise in the level of living of the 
masses, clearly, we have not had any note¬ 
worthy economic development during the 
past decade, notwithstanding the sensational 
amounts of aid and the phenomena increases 
in investments, from Rs. 3,760 erbres in the 
hist Plan to over three times in the third. The 
question naturally arises: where have the aid 
and the investments gone? It is little use de¬ 
nying that, instead of accelerating overall 
growth, aid funds and domestic resources have 
recklessly financed highly unremunerative in¬ 
dustrial. river valley and other mammoth pro¬ 
jects. They have provided the working capi¬ 
tal to keep these costly monuments function¬ 
ing. They have created excess production 
capacities and over capitalization in the policy- 
favoured .sectors. Aid funds and domestic in¬ 
vestment resources have also financed, tnC^gh 
indirectly, corruption, conspicuous living, con- 

(Contmwed on page 




Gokhale: The Raj Guru Of India 

BY P. KODANDA RAO 


Mahatma Gandhi acclaimed Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale as Mahatma Gokhale and as 
Gokhale the Good, acknowledged him as his 
Raj Guru in preference to wch eminent patri¬ 
ots and statesmen like Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, Mahadev Govind Ranade 
and Bal Gangadhar Tilak, and described him 
as one who was “pure as crystal, gentle as a 
lamb, brave as a lion, chivalrous to a fault and 
the most perfect man in tlie political field." 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu hailed him as “the great 
saint and soldicT of our national consciousness, 
whose life was a sacrament and w'hose death 
was a sacrifice in the cause of Indian unity. ’ 

Born on May 9, 1866, Gokhale may be 
said to have commenced his public life when, 
at the age of twenty, he joined the Deccan 
Education Society and promised to serve it lor 
twenty years on a pittance. He died on Feb 
ruary 19, 1915, at the very early age of forty- 
nine. During this short period he crowded an 
unsurpassed amount of public service of the 
highest quality. He was the youngest Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian National Congress; he was 
only thirty-nine in 1905, when he was elected 
to the highest honour that was then open to 
an Indian. It was a unique acknowledgement 
of his great personality and outstanding service 
to the nation. 

Gokhale’s mission was to strive for Swaraj 
for India, as the mission of the post-independ¬ 
ence generation has been to work Swaraj. The 
particular problems which engaged him, like 
the Indianization of the Services in India, 
have since been solved. and have now only a 
historical interest. The spirit in which he 
served has a continuing and perennial value 
and is a permanent inspiration to posterity, 
like “the endless meaning in the narrow span 
of a song”, in the words of Rabindranath 
Tagore. His life illustrates the lines of Long¬ 
fellow: 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime; 

And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

II 

It may be said of Gokhale what he often 
said of his guru, justicb Mahadev Govind 
Ranade, that; “younger men who came in per 


sonal contact with him felt as in a holy pre¬ 
sence, not only uttering nothing base but 
afraid even of thinking unworthy thoughts.” 
After eighteen years of strenuous work in the 
Ferguson College, Gokhale retired from it to 
embark on a wider field of national service. In 
his touching Farewell speech, he said, among 
other things: 

“I feel thankful, profoundly thankful, 
that it has pleased Providence to give it to 
me to discharge the solemn and onerius ob¬ 
ligations of a vow taken so many years ago 
under the inlluencc of youthful enthusiasm.” 
He went on to say: 

"And yet 1 am giving up all this to em¬ 
bark on the stormy and uncertain sea of public 
life. But 1 hear within me a voice which 
urges me to t;»ke this course, and I can only 
ask you to believe me when I say that it is 
purely from a sense of duty to the best inter¬ 
ests of our country that I am seeking this posi¬ 
tion of greater freedom but not necessarily oi 
less responsibility. 

Public life in this county has few re¬ 
wards and manv trials and discouragements, 
The prospers of work to be done is vast, and 
no one can say wh.at is on the other side—how 
all this may end. But one thing is clear. Those 
who feel in the matter as I do must devote 
themselves to the work in a spirit of hope and 
faith, and sock only the satisfaction which 
comes from all disinterested exertions." 

In 1905 (iokhale founded the Servants 
India .Society in Poona. The Preamble to its 
Constitution may be said to be his Testament 
of Duly, which h:is ever lasting validity. In 
the course of it, he said: 

“'Fhc claims of public life are every day 
receiving wider recognition, and attachment to 
the land of our birth is growing into a strong 
and deeply cherished passion or the heart.*** 
The results achieved so far are undoubtedly 
gratifying, but they only mean that the jungle 
has been cleared and the foundation laid. The 
great work of rearing the superstructure has 
yet to be taken in hand, and the situation 
demands on the part of workers devotion and 
sacrifices proportionate to the magnitude of 
the task,*** 

Public life must be spiritualised. Love 
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of country must so fill the heart that all else 
shall appear as of little moment by its side. A 
fervent patriotism which rejoices at every op¬ 
portunity of sacriiice for the luotherland; a 
dauntless heart which refuses to be turned 
back from its object by dilliculty or danger; a 
deep faith in the purpose of Providence, which 
nothing can shake—equipped with these—the 
worker must start on his mission and reverent¬ 
ly seek the joy which comes of spending one¬ 
self in the service of one’s country.” 

Noble sentiments nobly said. 

Ill 

'I'he Apology incident was a high water¬ 
mark of Gokhale's character and compassion. 
At tlic age of tw'enty-ninc, he gave evidence in 
London before the Welby Commission on 
Indian Pinancc. It was acknowledged as 
"splendid' and as "the evidence” on the Indian 
sitle, wliich highly giatified him. While in 
London for tlic purpose, he received com¬ 
plaints that some llritish soldiers were guilty 
of outraging some Indian ladies while engaged 
in plague relief operations, ami gave publicity 
to them. On his return to India he was chal¬ 
lenged by the Bombay (Joverninent to substan¬ 
tiate his charges. His inforinants hung back 
on the ground that they had not authorised 
him to publi.sh them. Whereupon, like the 
gentleman that he was, he tendered an unqua¬ 
lified apology to the Government as well as the 
British soldiers. His reference to Mr. Rand, 
the British Officer who was critically ill at the 
time, showed Gokhale’s compassion. “It was 
an odious position for any one to occupy while 
the officer who had .suffered from them was 
lying in a condition which called for the deep¬ 
est sympathy and respect from every quarter.' 
His generosity was displayed when he acknow¬ 
ledged tliat, "while a few Engli.shmen in this 
country find been not only just but generous 
in judging me, I have been much less than 
just to their countrymen, the soldiers engaged 
in plague operations." 

GokhaU; was so bitterly condemned by a 
.section of Indians for tendering the apology 
that he sufler(>d greatly and even contemplat¬ 
ed retiring IVoni public life altogether, but 
was dissuaded from doing so by his more 
eiilighrcncd friends, British and Indian. He 
said: 

“The day will come when it will be 
generally recognised by iny countrymen that, . 

I had taken the only course which was consi¬ 
dered with duty and honour. Meanwhile 1 
am content to wait. One is always glad of 


approbation by the public of what one hat 
done.**^ In this country, it constitutes the 
only reward in public life. But it is not the 
highest purpose of existence, not nearly the 
highest. If it comes—to use the words of Hei 
bert Spencer—well; if not, well also, thougl; 
not so well." 

When some of his harsher critics demand 
ed that he should retire from public life alto 
gether, Gokhaie replied: 

"Public duties, undertaken at the bid 
ding of no one. cannot be laid down at the 
desire of any one." 

He picked up the threads of his public work 
with greater zest and devotion, if that be pos¬ 
sible, and rose to greater heights of disinterest¬ 
ed public service. 

IV 

Broadly speaking, Gokhaie stood for the 
achievement of Swaraj by constitutional means 
and within the British Empire, The Extrem¬ 
ists of h's day, on the other hand, would snatch 
Swaraj at one bound, if possible, and by any 
means, and quit the British Empire. Gokhaie 
was no less conscious that the Extremists of 
the dwarfing effect of British rule on Indians 
who were condemned to be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water in their own country, 
while all positions of initiative and responsibi¬ 
lity were held by the fbreign British rulers. 

To his Indian critics, he said: 

"Do you think that we are so devoid of 
self-respect and so base as to be happy at our 
country being under foreign yoke? 

I would have my country free today, if 
it were possible." 

But then he asked: "But is it possible?” he 
sadly recalled that it was easy to create dis¬ 
order in India; it was her portion for centu¬ 
ries. British rule had brought to the distract¬ 
ed country peace and order, without which 
there could be no process of any kind. A 
succession of great British statesmen, who in 
thchr day represented the highe.st thought and 
feeling in Britain, had declared that, in their 
opinion, Britain’s greatest work in India was 
to associate Indians steadily with the govern¬ 
ment <4 their country and withdraw Irom a 
.self-governing and friendly India. Notwithr 
standing occasional hesitations and retractions, 
the promise had been kept by the enactment, 
of a series of political reforms, each of whidi 
gave more power to Indians, until the Indian 
Independence Act of 1947 completed the pro- 

(Continued on page 606)' 



LEADERSHIP IN SCIENCE 

BY Dr. VIKRAM A. SARABHAI 


Clearly the development o£ a nation is 
intimately linked with the understanding and 
application o£ science and technology by its 
people. It has sometimes can contribute to 
growth. I'his is certainly true as an abstract 
. proposition, but fails in practice. Witness the 
; state of development and social structure of 
, countries of the Middle East, where for de- 
■ cades resources of oU have been exploited with 
the most sophisticated technology. History has 
demonstrated that the real social and econo- 
mic fruits of technology go to those who apply 
them through understanding. Therefore a 
signiiicant number of citizens of every develop¬ 
ing country must understand the ways of 
modern science and of the technology that 
(lows from it. 

An ability to question basic assumptions 
in any situation is fostered by probing the 
irontiers of science, whatever field one may be 
engaged in, whether it is Biology, Genetics, 
Atomic Science or Space Research. It is this 
ability rather than an empirical hit and miss 
approach which proves most effective in tackl¬ 
ing the day to-day problems of the world. It 
follows from this that, countries have to pro¬ 
vide facilities for its nationals to do front-rank 
research within the resources which are avail¬ 
able. It is equally necessary, having produced 
> the men who can do research, to organise task- 
oriented projects for the nation’s practical 
problems. 

One of the inevitable consequences of the 
introduction of modern technology is a gradu- 
al erosion of existing values—a drift towards 
\ a man-centred world substituting another in 
which man is only one element in all of na¬ 
ture. What can replace ethics born out of a 
religion and a faith which no longer holds us? 
You may be surprised that 1 bring in faith. It 
implies on my part primarily a recognition 
that an individual does not exist in isolation. 
Almost any action that he takes affects the out¬ 
side world and he has to be aware of how the 
outside world is likely to react to his action. 
In other words, he has to have faith and con¬ 
fidence in the type of reaction which he may 
except befenre he can take even the smallest 
action. If he has to cross'the street the must 
have fciith that the driver of a motor car 
uoderst^ds the high-way code. 


It seems to me that a broad understand 
ing of the physical and social environment ii 
which man lives is the most urgent task whicl 
faces all humanity. When we come to thini 
of it, lack of insight concerning the environ 
ment in which man operates has posed a prob 
lem at all times. Just as superstition tool 
hold of an unlightened man who receivet 
solace from religion, so can prejudice and s 
feeling of omnipotence permeate the minds o 
those who, without bothering to understanc 
science, enjoy the rich rewards flowing fron 
the application of technology. When gim 
micks substitute magic, we have produced n< 
essential change in the elightenment of tlu 
total socio pmitical system. On the othei 
hand, today, the consequences of failure t( 
raise the level of enlightenment are more seri 
ous to the security of the world than the] 
were ever before. The task of promoting ar 
understanding of science is of course at th< 
core of the problem of education and become: 
increasingly more difficult in the context of s 
population explosion. Acquisition of techno 
logy by itself does not contribute to this 
understanding. One is forced to the regretful 
conclusion that no society has tackled this pro¬ 
blem effectively. 

Hinduism has a substratum of philosophy 
which is fascinating to the modern scientist. 
The life of the common man reflects many of 
the values related to this philosophy, uncons¬ 
ciously imbibed through literature, the arti 
and social traditions. We recognise that per¬ 
ception involves the outside object as well as 
the observer. We appreciate the subjeaive 
character of personal experience. We accept 
that there are a thousand paths to enlighten¬ 
ment. In relativity we learn of the importance 
of the frame of reference of the observer and 
how the results of observation depend on the 
relative state of his frame with respect to that 
which he observes. Absolute right and wrong 
do not exist in the values of those who have 
understood the Upanishads or those who have 
followed the concepts of relativity. 

When I talk of the scientist in this vein, it 
is perhaps necessary to point out that I distin¬ 
guish between one who has merely gone 
through a formalistic training in science from 
anoth^ whose scientific experience is reflected 
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in his personal values. 1 think tlic discussion 
is meaningful only in regard to the latter. 

Science and National Sovereignty 

I cm illustrate my point concerning 
science and human vaues by citing an example 
which is related to the implications of science 
and technology to modern warfare and how 
these alfect national sovereignty. As soon as 
hydrogen bombs coidd be deliveiecl with inter¬ 
continental ballistic missiles capable of hitting 
a target to an accuracy of a few miles at a dis¬ 
tance of six to eight thousand miles, the impli¬ 
cations of a war between adversaries possessing 
such weapons weie too grave for anyone to 
contemplate armed conflict as a means of solv¬ 
ing international disputes. If coexistence bet¬ 
ween nations formed a part of the “Panch 
Shcel” adopted by Asians from Buddhism, it 
was also advocated by Premier Khrushchev 
from an appraisal of the consequences of the 
balance of terror that exists between the East 
and the West. 

At all times social change has been relat¬ 
ed to technological developments and in each 
era new constraints, social and political, aro 
imposed on those who partake of the change. 
]nsr as an individual who chooses to live in a 
communiLv voluntarily renounces the right of 
throwing a stone anywhere he pleases, which 
he undoubtedly could exercise in the jungle, 
so in the atomic age, nations are forced to 
accept a self-discipline where the freedom of 
settling disputes through the use of force on 
a grand scale is no longer meaningful. 

But if there are disputes between nations, 
how are they to be settled? Recourse to nego¬ 
tiations or, if necessary, arbitration through a 
third parry or reference to an outside tribunal 
are the only courses open to us. The provi¬ 
sions of I he United Nations Charter referring 
to cf)IIoriivc .security imply an acceptance of 
this. TIip leaders of the nations who founded 
the world organisation appreciated what sove 
reign slates (onld not longer do. The.se provi 
sions, like many others, have never been effcc- 
tivch itiif>leniented. The .security of the world 
and the political settlemeht of international 
disputes would be very much assisted if the 
common man of all nations understood the 
consiiaints of the environment in which he 
lives. In the context of an otherwise bleak 
inlcrn.tiional situation, the recent settlement 
ncgot!:i*ed by our Government on the border 
issu-' --'..irids o\it as a most positive contribution 
to pence. In the sniping that has fol¬ 

lowed fioiu some (piartcis, we have remarkable 


demonstration of the problems of a society 
which loses faith in Panch Sheel and has not - 
yet accepted the ethics growing from modern 
science. 

Perhaps by now you have realised that I 
am beating about the bush,’ that I have* not 
talked about leadership in Science. You are 
right; but I am afraid this fairly long preamble 
on the significance of science is necessary 
before I can come to the point. I suggest that 
we consider leadership in science to achieve 
the following; First, to foster creativity and an 
interest in gettirig to the core of problems, 
relegating for the moment an empirical ap¬ 
proach. Secondly, to provide experience on a 
wide scale, whereby man can understand the 
back-drop in front of w'hich he operates and . 
fan evolve values and ethics consistent with 
the real constraints imposed by his environ¬ 
ment. Thirdly, to provide the application of 
science and scientists to the diverse practical 
tasks of society, that of building the econo¬ 
my, of creating a desirable social environment 
and to problems of fields such as national 
policy, security and defence. 

Leadership for the development of crea¬ 
tive, disciplined individuals, highly motivated 
to a.sk basic questions, is not leadership of the 
type that wc normally understand. There is 
no leader and there are no led. A leader, ifi 
one chooses to identify one, has to be a culti¬ 
vator rather than a manufacturer. He has to 
provide the soil and the overall climate and 
the environment in which the seed can grow. 
One wants permissive individuals who do not 
have a compelling need to reassure themselves 
that they are leaders through issuing instruc¬ 
tions to others; rather they set an example 
through their own creativity, love of nature 
and dedication to what one may call the . 
“scientific method." These are the leaders we 
need in the field of education and rc.search. 

It is they who continually challenge existing 
assumptions on the objectives and methods ol 
education, who concern themselves with pro¬ 
viding experiences from which individuals 
i>uild values and frames of reference, realising 
the subjective character of perception. 

Application to real problems 

When we come to the application ol 
science to the real tasks of a nation, it is again 
the interactive type of leader, rather than a 
bass, who is most effective. He is required to 
relate himself to the work of others, to give 
as well as to receive. In our society, scientists 
cncotmtcr a curious difficulty in accomplishing , 



useful tangible rcbults. We place intellectual 
cndcavoui on a very high social scale, but 
believe tliat those who aie engaged lu it axe 
uiilaiihlul it they should be luieicstcd and 
concerned with day-today practical ahairs in 
eluding ihcii own siaiidard of life and perso 
nal security. We look down on oui rcseaich 
scie'n lists in national labor atones oi oui aca 
ULinics in universities, il they engage them 
selves in outside consultalion or it they choose 
to augment then income irom projects of a 
piactical nature. We implicitly piomotc the 
ivoty towel, the alienation ol the pel sons ol 
insight lioiii those who do things. As I have 
said cailiei, 1 believe that those who can pose 
basic questions arc the one who can best do 
.ijipluit vvoik loi, in most things, localiitg 
itic ical piobhm goes J long way lowaids its 
solution 

lo cicatc conditions loi tlie application 
oi science and scientists to the leal pioblcms 
ol so(iet\, we have to ciicoiiiagc scientists to 
niUiesL tiiemsches in pioblcms outside then 
licUls ol spcciahsaiion Sine enough, one 
does not expect to give to die opinion ol a 
scientist special weight in fields other than 
Ins own But a pci son who has imbibed the 
ways oi scieiue itijccls into a situation a new 
way ol looking at it, hopefully pciliaps, a 
Jc'gice ol cnlightciimcnt with rcgaid to the 
ippioich to pioblcms and thus piovides lea 
kisliip which IS very valuable 

I am not advocating the getting ot scicnt 
ists into divtise comiinltccs We have plcniy 
jt It I do advocate that wc make it possible 
[ui them to woik in then own fields of special 
sation in addilion lo undcitakc ot collaboiale 
n spccitic |obs Ihcic aic imiimtciahle situ.i 
ions wlieic this is possible at the dooistcp of 
.vciy individual Ihese could aitsc in mi 
Moving (unictila and luclhods of ediicalion, 
n selling up local iiiduslrv ot piomotiiig the 
iroduclivily of fauns, in local and icgional 
planning, in implementing piogt amines foi 
lopiilation control or cormnunity develop 
lie lit. 

[mprovement of Science Education 

In Ahmcdabad, fa* instance, was stalled 
wo yeais ago a Gioup for the Impiovcracnt 
)f Science Mucation. This Group consists of 
eacheis diawn from schools, colleges and le 
eaich institiuions and some gifted students 
iom these institutions. What hiings them 
ogciher is a strong personal motivation to im 
>rove understanding of science and the stand 
ird education. They are ready to question, to 
nnovate, and to share experiences. At each 


level, wherever they work, they provide the 
type ot leadeiship which wc are cousideiing 
here. 


Ihrough expel leiice we know that condi¬ 
tions ot work in India within our own speual- 
ised scientific fields rarely match the facilities 
available in several other countries, boiiie of 
us get fiusUated striving against heavy odds. 
Olhcis leave the couiitiy. But those that can 
apply then insights to the pioblems ot the 
coimuunity and of the nation discover an ex 
citing area of activity where cfioit is lewaidiiig 
even while the lesulls come slowly. 

What should we do lo pi ovule oppoituu 
Jly foi such Itadciship? I do not expect atti 
tudcs which segicgaie scientist^ .ind miellec- 
tuals horn the leal woild lo change quickly. 
1 do not believe ihat in the iicai future we 
aic likely to piovide to scientists and educa¬ 
tionists job oppoitunitits and .scivicc condi 
tions which aie on pai with those ciijovcd by 
adimnislr.itnts But 1 have a dtrani. a laiitasv 
may be that we can provide ciuuuiagcincnt to 
tliosc who will accept ic'sponsibilitics lot ical 
tasks, big aiid small, even while tlu\ conlinue 
lo do then own woik Moieovei th.u wi eau 
sccuie acceptance of the notions th.it such task 
uiiciitcd activity, seiiously undertaken and 
with a well defined objective to be ic.iliscd in 
a given penod, should receive hiianci.il itw.ird 
winch will .unchorate the total situation lu .it 
least OTIC iinporta* r aspect. Leadcisbip in 
science m.iv then se out of a new elinialc bu 
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Labour’s Role In National Development 

BY V. V. GIRI 
Governor Of Mysore 


ALCording to the basic aims of the social¬ 
ist paiu-in of soticly, economic policy and in¬ 
stitutional changes Jiave to be planned in a 
inannei that would secure economic advance 
along dciiiociatic and egalitarian lines. 

hijual oppuitunity, distribution of econo¬ 
mic power, 1 eduction in the disparities of in¬ 
come and to ensure a substantial expansion in 
employment opporlunitics aic the principles 
which ha\e been accepted by all, without any 
<lucsLion, but theie arc diiiicultics in imple¬ 
menting iliem. 

1 Jicie was no job security to the woikeis 
beloie ItulependciKC and welfare measures 
weiu woelully lacking and what little was at¬ 
tempted was iiicagte. fhe attitude ol the Jiii- 
lish Cicnemmeni was also one of apathy, some- 
tnni's lioideiiiig on antipathy towaids workcis. 
The half-a centuiy history of the Indian Trade 
Union movement is one of trials and tribula¬ 
tions. 

Ji) spite of the many adverse ciicumstanccs 
under which the trade unions in the country 
opeiated dm mg those days, they came to be 
lecogiiiscd as an important limb of the social 
stnaUiic'. l<or example, in the heyday of Bii- 
tish .itiiociacy in India, the Goveinmeiu felt 
It incutable to concede to the woikers the 
light of coiisnltalions all iinpoitant inattcis 
pet taming to l.ibom. This was especially so 
in the case ol the Railway Unions which wcie 
stiongly oigaiiised and solidly founded. 

Old Days 

I lecall the bygone days in the late twen¬ 
ties when I used to walk on the Mall at Simla 
with mv late and esteemed friend N. M. Joshi 
lelieaisiiig the arguments which I had to place 
bc'foic the Railway Board on behalf of the All- 
India R.iilwaymcn’s Federation, In spite ol 
the many disadvantages that we faced 1 feel 
sonieiiiiies that the Trade Union movement as 
it existed before the split in 1929 was more 
strong and united than it is today. They com- 
m.iiidcd the respect of the workers as well as 
thf .itteniion of the gcneial public and though 
hcsiiatinglv the then Government was compel¬ 
led to deal aiici negotiate with them. 

With the dawn of Independence new and 
fresh hopes began to emerge in the- minds of 


all sections of the population, labour not, ex¬ 
cepted. 

Since the beginning of the Fiist Fivc-Veai 
Plan, we have been trying to evolve a suitable 
policy and study the various aspects of the 
labour question with a view to drawing the 
finest from the working classes as much as tc 
assure them of their shaie in the resulting 
gains of economic prog i css. Especially dming 
the Second and Ihiid Eivc-Vear Plans much 
attetuioii was paid to solve the diHicuItics that 
stood in the way of labour discharging it-i 
obligations to society and equally to pio\ick 
them with adequate protection in safegujidiiig 
thcii interests. Efforts are also made to gene 
rate the necessary enthusiasm in labour to 
make their maximum contribution to the cco 
noiuic reconstruction of the nation and achieve 
a rise in the national income (by iiici easing 
production and productivity) and consequent¬ 
ly assure an increase in per capita income loi 
everyone in the country. 

Consultation 

Apait from tliis, to provide with some 
voice ill the control of the iiidustiial system, 
tlic Govcrnnicnt have evolved mc-asuies for 
sticngthening the joint consuliution at the 
unit level and the progressive extension of the 
sclicnie of joint niauagcincnt councils to new 
units. 

Then, to assure good industrial relations 
between labour and the management, the Gov- 
etninciit have evolved a different legal machi¬ 
nery to lesolve industrial disputes and steps 
are being taken to modify the machinery from 
time to time to suit the needs as and when 
the necessity is felt. 

But in spite of this what do we find to¬ 
day? The man-days lost owing to industrial 
disputes went up to 77 lakhs in 1964 as against 
32.68 lakhs in 1963 and 61.20 lakhs in 1962. 
The first six months of 1965 show that 25.10 
lakh man-days have been lost. This is in spite 
of the code of conduct accepted by all the 
Trade Unions that as far as possible direct ac¬ 
tion is to be eschewed. 

We have also adopted many protective 
legislations to assist labour to provide -the 
workers with the basic economic wherewithal— 
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i'he Mmnnuui Wage LegisUtiun, Social Sccui 
ii) Benefits, VVelCaie Legislation, Legal Macbi 
iiei) to icsolvc disputes W^c BoaicU. Bonus 
Legislation etc But even with aU these, sve 
find that the ptesent situation Jicaves much to 
be dtsited (.Mn State pateiiialisni, howevei 
bcntvrilenL u be, be a substitute to solutions 
ji lived at act OSS the table tbiQugh coUeettve 
baigaiiiiiig and diiect inuiudl negotiations? 

Labour’s Role 

In the final analysis the perfoimance 
hitheito made leads us to two basic ques 
tions. — 

(1) What should be the role <d: labour 
ill usheiing in a socialist pattern of socicty^o 
adiKVc a lapid cconomii giowth, use in per 
tabula uicoiiic and equitable drstribution? Or 
IS fiat arc the steps that should be taken to 
gcnciate enthusiasm and awareness in the 
ivoikcis to wholelicaitedly participate in the 
planning ctidcavout? 

(^Z) What aic the methods bv which we 
can assuic labour a living wage, guarantees ol 
woik and ledicss of then genuine demands 
and above all, to help the worker to develop 
hiv peisoiiality'' 

Botli the issues aie closely inieuelatcd. 
Gcncial tcoiiumic development is possible only 
jf lahoui lontiibutes its maximum to raise 
piodiutioii and prpductmty. Improvement 
ill die working and Jiving contlttions of laboui 
and Its economic and social progress ultimate 
ly depends on geneial economic development 
While wages have i^isteicd aiumcrease, the 
all India aveiage working clas^ consumer price 
index has also shown a steeper mu ease leav 
ing the woikci m the same condition. 

It IS dcploiabk that the potential mem 
beiship ol the Tiadc Union movement is 
aroiiim eight unllioii out of which hardly one 
thud IS (May unionised The scene of mdm 
utal relations docs not picseut a bright picture 
either The inter-union rivalry which the 
Thiid Five-Year Plan attampied to check 
through tlie Ccxlc of Conduct, grows unabat 
ed Even Unions with small membershqi di 
vide the movement and create considerable 
difficulty both to labour and managosMnt 
Low finances of the unions also limit their 
held of operation and resiria their sph^es oi 
activity Most of the trade unions still believe 
in a militant and agitational ajp^roach in solv 
ing differences with manjigenients 

First, the strengtluliakag ol the emde union 
movement is of paramount iumorUnce not 

onlv in the* intereatx fiF ih* wnrkinir class, but 


equally keeping in view the bioadci goal of 
tuipioving productivity, a pic requisite to 
adiieve a Ustei pace of econoiiiic giowth 

In every tudusiiy ui unit, the Labuui 
CommiSiSionei ui the Disti ict Labuui Officer 
should bung the iiiciubciship ui the dillcicnt 
unions in one common legistei and weed out 
duplicate and bogus iiiernbership. 

rommittee 

On the basis ol the stiengih ol the difter- 
ent unimis wliicii are reveiihed m the pte 
sence of the representatives oi the woikeis, 
elected on a piopoiiionalc basis, a common 
committee should be loiined to lepiesent to 
the management all luajoi and important 
issues connected with then peisontiel prob 
lems, wages, houis of work, bonus, etc. 

If once the employers start lecogntsing 
the common committee, and li the latter is 
able to eflectively negotiate with employers on 
major issues on behalf of the catiic woiking 
class, w'oikers by slow dcgiecs will lay then 
f^th by those common Comuiittccv Ultt 
mately this will pave the way ioi thi csiab 
lisliment of one union iii one industry 

Ihe presence of outsideis as Icadcis oi 
the trade unions is another matter which caUs 
for some immediate remedial measures Ihc 
present split in the Irade Union movcmciu is 
held to be tire icsuli of leadership iivahy. 
Tills IS no doubt tiue to some extent The 
nine has^ come v heu ouisidcis should fed that 
they have no part to play in the diicct admin 
istration oi the trade unions and should re 
mam only as advisers In every industry liicre 
are workers who can assume the leadership oi 
the movement and manage them efficiently 

Financially also the iiadt unions aic to 
become stremg as on this alone tan the umom 
be organised on a sound basis lurthct, to 
start with, at least the central oigaiusaiions 
should have experts m then staff who will be 
able lo put the labour viewpoint inoie elFec- 
tively and also appreciate the inaudgcmcnt s 
difficulties better than persons without the 
technical knowledge 

Coii^aiioii 

In my opinion so long as adjudication is 
on the Statute Book_ conciliation luathineiy 
would never work, because no ciuplovei pr 
workci would put all Ins taids <m the iddf 
not would he negotiate with a wilhugutss and 
a desire to come to tcims 

It is high time that the Suite should push 
rhe niachineiv of conioiilsoi v adiiidu it ion out 
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of the field and encourage the i'ormatioii ol 
oilit Standing Muchinciy instead. Such 
odles cun be permanent, with equal number 
of representatives from the workers' and cm 
ployers’ sides. I hey could meet regularly, 
and discuss all the issues which involve tlieii 
mutual interests. 

Disputes which cannot be settled even 
through this method may be rcferied to an 
ad hoc Board of Arbitration. Most of the 
differences could thus be settled befme they 

the position of dispute. If necessary, as a 
further measure to solve the disputes, the Gov 
ernment might constitute an Industrial Couii 
on the lines of the U.K. Industrial Comts Act, 
1919. A similar machinery can be established 
in India presided over by a distinguished per 
son of the status of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court# to go into these aifairs with assessors rc 
presenting the parlies sitting with him. 

If even after all this, strike.s or lock-outs 
occur through the unreasonable attitude ol 
labour or management, public opinion wouUl 
emerge as a major force in corieciiug the 
cning parly. In a demoaatic society like 
ours public opinion is bound to play its pait 
in shaping the destinies of the people. 

If the foundations of such a mathiiiery 
are laid on a sound basis, 1 am sure public 
opinion will see that justice is done to the par 
ties. The attitude of the general public al 
ways plays a decisive role in the success o£-.an 
inausU'ial dispute. 

Cash Benefits 

Another matter I would like to touch 
upon is regarding' the increase in DA and 
other cash benefits to the working class. All 
the increases in money wages have not in any 
way tangibly raised thp standaitls of living ol 
the w'Qrkers. It would be worthwhile to consi¬ 
der the implei.iieniation of schemes by which 
wc could supply the working classes with the 
essential goods at fair prices or at subsidised 
rates through co-operatives or through the 
stores run by management. 

Industrial Productivity Year is held dur¬ 
ing this year. I would surest in thi.s connec¬ 
tion an appropriate labour policy so essential 
for securing that degree of co-operation from 
workers. The pre-conditions essential for se¬ 
curing co-operation of labour which alone 
lead to higher levels of productivity are; — 

(a) Clear and genuine determiHation on 
the pait of all concerned to co-opcr4te. Cons 
tant demonstration, without meriiar meiva 
tion, of good faith; . - , 


(b) Strengthening of trade union nrgfi- 
nisation; 

(c) Move towards fair wages and decent 
working and living conditions; 

(d) Assurance tliat the gains of higher 
productivity would be shared with workers; 

' (e) Disseiuinutioii ui woikers of aU ne¬ 
cessary information lor intelligent participa¬ 
tion on industrial aifairs; 

(t) Cousuitation with workers in person¬ 
nel policy;, and 

(g) Facilities and opportunities to work¬ 
ers fur training and advanc .uicnt. 

Our foremost concern in evolving a labour 
policy should be to allow labour to come to 
Its own and thei'eby contribute its best .for the 
general economic progress. 


SIGISlFlCANCE OF FOREIGN AID 
(Continued from page 594) 
structiuu of luxury dvveUings, cinema houses 
and other inessential urban property, gold im¬ 
ports. sm.iig-gled import goods, and concealed 
capital tumsfeis and other illicit foreign re- 
mutatices. As these heavy lesoutce leakages 
are debited to the coumiun fund of domestic 
savings and imported savings. Little wonder 
tiiat we have not made much headway whh 
mass well-being. 

These misdirections and wastages of in¬ 
vestment resources have ^.-nsued from the poli¬ 
cies of economic, interventionism, miscalled 
“planning,” wliitJi we have pursuc'd dui:mg 
tile pa.st about 15 years—policies, moreover, 
which dog the .springs of production and ob¬ 
struct the flow of output.' If vffi must have 
true socialist progress, in the sense of a fair 
de:d for the common man, these policies have 
to be abandemed; arid we should resort to free 
pricing and the free matket to alloiqatc resour¬ 
ces and to guide , the course and pattern pf pro¬ 
duction. This would enable the comnapn i^n 
Ip induce the'production system to attend to 
his needs by registering his preferences through 
mai'ket purchases; and we may not be, 
witness to strange phenomena such as lo^d 
shortages in the context of risfng per capita, 
incomes. This basic inform must 
panied by measures to strip inflation; to dot. 
value the rupee to,Tts ^uilibriuhi level 9m 
to remove import resu-ictions and 
controL If is Eijfiopeful .developmri^^^^ thatitM 
't^hinking: 

evident; by KpocL it jp' 

jwitb.“th|sri :«!iftrms. 
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Bad Eqiuitloii 

Too many people think of it narroi 
only as numbers of people versus 
food.. This seems to equate man with anix^' 
and food with fodder. The problem/as. 1 
it, has not two, but three, dimensions. It ji^ 
in fact, numbers of people versus cultUr^y^ 
sources as well as material resources. Sbom 
must do more than feed, clothe, and house a' 
population. It must also satisfy man’s mental;^ 
emotional, and spiritual needs and aspiratkmS: 
precious intangibles that make life wcffth liy*; 
ing, that give it meaning and purpose. A ri^I 


My interest in the population problem 
began immediately after World War II and 
took concrete form thirteen years with, the 
establishment of The Population ^uiicil." 

I am convinced that today the problem is; 
as important as any facing mankind—includ¬ 
ing even peace. For in the long run, true and 
enduring peace will not be possible without 
stabilized population growth. 

A few figures .illustrate the urgency, it 
took mankind all of recorded time until the 

1840’8 to achieve'a population of 1,000 million. _^ 

It took less than a century to add the second tJonal animal, man craves knowledge; aesth# 

1,000 million and onlv 30 years to add the tic he seeks the quiet satisfactioiis of 

third. And at today’s rate of increase, the and art; spiritual, he needs the 

world population will reach 4,000 million by strength of inbral values. 

. Even if kience, by some magic, v^should' 

The less-developed countries, at riveir pre- tjjg jq fg^jj billions of peoph^ 

sent rate—2.5 per cent—will double in popu ^ve still would not have mastered the popuitk- 

lation every 28 years. In Latin America, tjon problem. The full solution dependi al»0. 

where rates of increase are highest, the popu- on society’s ability to meet man’s high^ nod* 
lation of almost 250 million today will nearly material needs, to oifer every child an bppqf*' 

triple to approximately 750 niiUion by the tunity to achieve in life more than mere exist* 

end of this century, if present trends continue, g^gg ^ chance to live as well as to survive,. Itt 

In the United States^ the growth rate is less, „ti,gr ^,ords, so long as we are concerned with 

but still enough so that the present population ^^e quality of life, we must also be. concerned 

10 K ,.,:ii over 300 million vv-jih the quantity of life. , , V; 


of 195 million will rc.'ich 
within 35 years. 

The gravity of tlie world population pro 
blera has been well expressed by Dr: B. R. 
.Sen, Director General of the United Nations 
Foc^ and Agricultiire Organization. He 
wrote recently: 


Encouraging progress has been made 
relation to the r^utntes on which suaxsd^l, 
population stabilization depends. These are;-'- 
the development of succesdul methods, a 
sire by parepts to limit himily size, and 
qpate organization to convey family-plann^ 


it has been recognized that there inforihation and servias to whole poputatiotis 
w.M.l be no lasting peace or seiunty in the 


wqrl^ until hunger and want.can be eliminat¬ 
ed. In .fact what is in danger is not merely 
the Health and happiness of individuals but 
the basis of free -and democratic, society. 
.The next 35 years, till the end of, the century 

t_« a _ _ _. __t_ 


Cionkol 

New and highly successful methods ha^ 
been:‘;introduced in the past few years. Along 
with the steroid pill, die development of the 
intra uterine device, popularly referred to as 


JV|. I 

“‘C'P'abk. inexptmive aSd 

m of c. ,We roost Thu any wra of plastic would ^ to 

teiwsBttt^ thft E lht WisMt sim iiusutulamlal deg^, spen^uon M 

-wdi^ad use under the most diBcuIt U»lm 
conditions. . 


, The existence of^ the second requisitae, 
desfirc to limit l^tnilies, is being 



monstrat^d in pilot projects in several coun- 
tiries. Surveys indicate that gfcat iftailws ctf 
people—far more than was imagined—are 
desirous, even anxious, to plan their faiitU'i'tt, 
and are accepting and using the new intra¬ 
uterine ilevifc with encouraging results. 

But, still missing is the third requisite, 
adequate organization. However, it i.s gaining 
increasing attention while work in method ana 
motivation necessarily continues. In a few 
countries, efforts arc ■well begun to make fami¬ 
ly-planning information and serviocfs available 
on a nation-wide basis, fiut in genial, the 
developing nations, already straining to satisfy 
their people's immediate material wants, ate 
slow to develop the organization necessary foi 
large-scale programmes to stabilize population 
growth. 

Nevertheless, in just a decade, indifference 
among officials has given way to awareness, 
and awareness to concern. While many re¬ 
main hesitant to handle a problem that Still i: 
highly sensitive, some leaders are beginning to 
translate concern into action. The pfotmtilt- 
mes in South Korea. Taiwan, Tuiflcey, Tliffi- 
sta, and Pakistan come particularly to iiiind. 

Most evident to us are the si|^s of increas¬ 
ing recognition and activity in the chreie bran¬ 
ches of the United States. Within the past 
few months, the U.S. Supreme Court has nul¬ 
lified Connecticut’s anti-birth-control law, ad¬ 
ministrative agencies have declare^ theinselves 
more forcefully on population ^licy, and, for 
the first time, Congress is holding hehiiilgs on 
a bill to give federal departments direct res 
ponsibilities in population fields. 

The quiet personal leadership of Presi¬ 
dent .'Johnson has been an important factor in 
these heartening developments. I^e has recog¬ 
nized the relationship of balanced poptslation 
growth to world peace and to the Great So¬ 
ciety be envisions. Before the United I^ions 
in July, 1965, he said, “Let us in ail our laddi, 
including this land, face forthriihtlv tile 
multiplying problems of our multqi^tlg^ p*h- 
pulations and seek the answers to tms‘ mbit 
profound challenge to the futtfre of the #®fld.'* 
A month later, in a statement to S^c<|Hfld 
United Nations World Population ConfeUSliee 
in Belj>radc. he termed the populatidfl ptbb- 
Icin ’’transcendent" and declared thSl “jSpCond 
only tf) the search for peace, it is blin*thitf*| 
greatest challenge.’’ 

The Church 

population cannot be discussed for hmg. 


in any OToup without mention beiitg made < 
the CUfiR^ Chinch and the-review w is givin 
to its position.- Hopes for a new outlook Wa 
railed SCtlNtd months ago when Pope Pai 
ri^erred to “the anguish of so many souls’* i 
Gosift^ion with twi problem. This woul 
indicate a welcome unaer.it3nding of the mor: 
uncertaifltfifr ftrised by both individual parepi 
and wotld leadew who, with increasing coi 
cern, are looking for clear moral directiot 
itbwever, in his historic appearance befot 
the tJhited iSfations, the Pope’s reference t 
populatton seetlfed less a si^al of a fresh a] 
proach and more a re-statement of tk 
Church’s long-standing opposition to any fori 
of contfbi o^or than, penbdic continence. 

Yet indfiCStions that a new climate c 
thought may be developing within the Churc 
are to be found in the continuing discussion i 
the X^thoHc world. I think particularly c 
the,'unpreeedfcnted confwence on populatfb 
held iff the sCffUnner of 1965 in Cali. Colon 
bia. At this meeting, the first of its kind i 
Latin Ametica, the ss^ec-t of family plannin 
was discussed iMfokly and openly. It is sign 
fioAt that Caaholic doctovs urgud diat variot 
merihmda of femilv plaunnsf be treated as med 
ciitea and medieal appaeatus and not as meat 
foji deslroyiugf morality, md- ethics. This su] 
tlwt afwbadt be mgairded as mere instn 
meitts^ momlly gued or bad according only t 
why they aro usm. 

ettt htJpe that the Catholic Churc 
will recognize the world’s need for posith 
meml leadbehip oh this pr^Iem. Our timi 
are 'dppephtum for this ahdent protedOf < 
lifos^hm utMmiiff w rliaflhnt the fondairaenti 
in^S^tawelr tft dm family Ihd to call attefftlp 
to the greater responiubUities of parenthood i 
our mmfiex atid efov^ed soviet' 

Jrt out ftm^m #6«fld of t<^y, there ai 
feft' ifhtfitdtfotis di #ch stral^h and statm 
wholff* y^Se will (Bit Milrd^ not only in coui 
tnBit dtlKlie. but whenevi 

hffm tffhi’S ffidral worth ai 

t| the (SWch cohld shift the emphpi^ i 
its.lnoral coilc^ fxiyA. tpdeiffe methods i 
faiffilf plati^ih^; to |^eV.^tives of those wb 
uSe' them,, thti. wduld , havO' 

found ipflup^ fo Otjssry home and’", in 

-of it -jU, foceived:-' "v.^ 

woiiI4 




vity and give govcrnnwni;, leatiws .greatCT cw* 
fidence to move forwayd in dccordinise wUh the 
/^best interests of their pcot>le. 

HVorld Hffovt 

The woildwide effort to jesolve the popu 
lation ptohlcm includes elements of real 
But they arc counterbalanced bv a chin mg 
awareness that the pace of progress is far too 
slow. The clock of liistory is running fast, 
especially in the developing^ countries. The 
urgent arithmetic of population growth makes 
it Inevitable that the rate of growth be reduc 
ed; the questions before the woild arc only 
when and how. The U.S. National Academy 
of Sciences has sv^fned “There* can be no 
doubt concerning this long>term piognosis: 
F.ithei the birth latc of the world must come 
down or the death rate must go back up. 

A glim choice, to be sure, one that impels 
us to ask: where do we go from here? I 
would offer ati objective and an approach. 


The objective: To make the information 
and the means for family planning available 
to all families. Thus, the m>Tiads of indivi 
dual decisions, the very substance of the popu 
lation problem, would be maife in the light of 
knowledge rather than in the d^kfless of ig 
norance. No more shduld children be born 
unwanted, like burdens visited upon man, to 
be accepted only with 'a helpless shrug. When 
every child born is bom wanted, the popula 
tion problem will be well on its way towards 
resolution. 


The approach: I'o aibuse l«tders every¬ 
where, both public and private, to the fact 
people g^neially want to plan their families, 
and that to enable them to do so is in the 
clear interest of aU concttned: the family, the 
community,-nnd the natjon. 

The g^rewth of world paopulation is w 
tairid and ijs consequences so serious that this 
nurv be the last genet^timi which has the oi^ 
pommity t !0 eppe with die problem on the 
basis of free choice. Hence, k does not seem 
uhxeasoh,^ble to acate that if we do not make 
vejipattary,.ifrin|ly,|dannlag ppasible in this 
gep^ratl^ yftL mi|y. make compulsory family 
planiungj JnmMfr for^future ^fjenerations. 


planiapi! 



’'Tp iny mind, 
a hjtahe- upon 

‘0. 

hot the »s> 


triction of human life, but ilitber its enrtdl^^l 
ment , 

- ^ - «~ 

GdKttl4l.E; THE HAl GHEU OP INDIA 

{Continued from page 596) 

t 

rcss and India remained a full member of the 
Commonwealth. 

Though Bal Gangadbar Tiiak,,who repre¬ 
sented the Extremist School policies till late 
in his life, took a different view iU his Con* 
gresH Democratic Party Manifesto of 1920- In 
it he said all that he wanted was aut^ouiy foi 
India and equal status with the other partnera 
in the British Commonwealth. He wanted 
Biitish institutions, liberty and Empire. 

“It has been well said that British rule 
is conferring inestimable benefit, not only in 
Its civilised methods of administration, but 
.also by bringing together the different natio¬ 
nalities and races of India, so that a united 
nation may grow together out of it in course 
of time.” 

He went further when he said: 

“I do not believe that if we had any 
other ruler, except the libertydoving British, 
they could have conceived and assist us in 
developing such a national ideal. Every one 
who has the interest of India at heart is fully 
alive to this and similar advantages of British 
rule." 

In expreming such views, Tiiak echoed 
those of Gelibkle. 

Gdkhaie was dttte challenged to point to 
any precedent in hisitofy ot a subject cbUhtrv 
attaining independence through ctmstitutipntu 
means. He replied that the last dmpter of 
histmr bad not yft been wrjxteti. and'it 
wen be given to Britahk aud Bidia to set the 
precedent. His hope wne ultimately realised 
since India won its indeptndence coimitutioii- 
ally by the euaptment of Indian Bid^Mnd- 
ence Act in 1947 by the 'mrkish jNfrIiament, 
His poiittcal progmfstfcacton that India's inde* 
pendenee was possible within the British fim- 
pire, as ft was then and the Commonwealth aft 
it is now, has also come true. 

— A.,... - 

My wife savs that nobody is qyer hapn)!^ 
twenty^our hours a day. seven da]jn a week. 

argues that if ever you are to gat a bit cd 
happiness in this troubled Ijfr, the thing tor* 
do IS to match it in little bmi. 

—‘Pranch Gay. 


Teaching Spelling 

BY RUTH E. SCHOFIELD 


( oMc'd ^Jv*Ulns•. like toirwf giamniui, is 
iinpoiMii) liKaust, ilu- w.ij iii Tvliuh an idea 
is cxpi I ■'''i tl ulds Id di siililKuts fiom its sta 
lus- -aiul that ol (he connnuiiiiatoi. 

To give a simple evaniple: The billet- 
doux hom a swim that leads ‘1 lu\ you veriy 
iiuidi” ina) expifss a touthing sentiment, but 
the mis s[)i.Ibiig m.ikes the message pathetic oi 
ridiculous lailicr than pulse tingling. And, ol 
couise, tf spelling i> too had. a message lie 
coines vntu.ilh iiuoinprehcnsihle 

In modi.in sihools riK.ie and inoic tea 
thel^ aie ti .idling spelling (ututionally, and 
bciausc pan nts aie not used to this method, 
they have the uiu isv helmir that voungsten 
aten’t leteivMis; adecpiate tiuining in this area 

The ItitKiion.d approach places the cm 
phasis on spelltng words coircctly in context 
rathci than meiiiotising long lists of esoteric 
woids that have scaiccly a nodding acquaint 
ante with an nvciage person’s writing vocabu 
lai V 

In vostetdav's sdiools, spelling was tonsi 
deied a s( paraic suh)ett, isolated fiom the 
lesf of lilt Minit’ulum. Spelling bees weic the 
acid ust of spelling piofiticntv Contestants 
took gteai piioe in lecling olF jawbreakers like 
shibboleth schismatic, and verdigris. It was 
all mosr nnpiessive but about as useful as 
leaihitig to lick* a bicycle standing on one’s 
head 

In todav’s sdiools, children concentrate on 
learning to spell the words they need for their 
written expression This approach is tom- 
hined with developing the habit of using the 
ilictionarv for unnsiial words and of carefully 
aroofieading wTiften work. Reinforcing the 
ivholc cpellimr programme are the teachers' 
roncertid efforts to instil in each student the 
lesire to spell correctly in all subjectmatter 
ncas. 

Difficult Art 

Learning to spdl in Inglish i^ a difficult 
irt. Silent letters are found in beginning 
nedial and final positions The ‘k’ in know, 
he ‘a’ in weak, and the ‘b* in comb are exam 
pies 

Some sounds are expressed in various 
ways For example, the sound of *f' is some¬ 


times spelled ’gh’ as in cought, ‘ph’ as it 
pKone, as well as ‘f’ itself. Homcipytns'contri 
biUc any number of possibilities for errors. 

Another difficult arises fttrm the fact tha 
w'e borrow iiom many languages and thereb’ 
introduce spelling diOiculties peculiar to thosi 
languages. 

Many spelling errors happen because thi 
flow of thought races beyond the pbysica 
capacity to write or think through the spellinj 
of words. With each* misspelling of a word 
wrong habits are begun' or practise. 

With full knowledge of the difficulties t< 
be overcome, the teacher sets up the following 

goals: 

1. To give pupils a mastery of th< 
words found to be most frequently used ir 
children's writing. 

2. To give piipils the skills needed tc 
spell additional words as they engage in dailj 
writing. 

3. To provide pupils with the know* 
how to teach themselves the correct spellin| 
of words. 

4. To teach pupHs where to look for 
words about which they are doubtful. 

5. To develop in pupils an awarenest 
of the need for correct spelling and the abil 
it} to evaluate their own progre^ in develop 
ing spelling skills. 

Spelling texts are specifically designed to 
help teachers achieve the first Mai. They in¬ 
clude w'ords most found ijn children’s 

written w'ork at various grade levels. 

Research hall found that about 1,000 
words account for approximately 92 per cent 
of children’s writing. It is apparent that 
words should be taught well and mastered in 
the elementary grades. 

However, no given set of words will ade^ 
quately fill classroom r^uirements, since each' 
child has special vocabulary needs. With this 
in mind, the good teacher gives as much indi¬ 
vidualised assistance aa*possible. 

The spelling skills,needed by pupils in¬ 
clude certain phohotic understandings, such as 
bow tlw sounds €« lett^s art represimted, in¬ 
formation about tyttahfeation; gie^al princi¬ 
ples for changing tenses words, the forma- 



tion q£ pi.urals and posseuives, a|id an vime- 
<'nes8 of principles unjderiying conjtractions, 

* ' Use of Phonics 

Use of phonics in reading provides a 
springboard to phonics in spelling, but a posi¬ 
tive one only when so taught, (hi teaching 
children to read, however, teacherl are care¬ 
ful to avoid directing too much aitcntiuii to 
how words are spelled because it is bkcly to 
interfere with the development of go(^ read¬ 
ing habits.) 

Fixing any skill requires pract%:e, and 
learning to spell is no exception. .Spelling 
texts usually provide practice exercises, and 
most teachers supplement these with assign¬ 
ments of their own. Both kinds of, practice 
are designed to provide experience id writing 
and seeing the words in w ritten foijn> as well 
as to make the child examine the words close 
ly by pointing out a silent letter or conforiu 
aiice to or deviation froin the usuttl spelling 
pattern. 

Because spelling is a written skill, leg 
cltcrs emphasise written practice rather than 
oral. However, few of them think there is 
any value in the repetitious writing of words, 
since, after the second or third writing, auto 
niatic production takes over for thinking. 

In many schools, spelling is taught in spo 
cial periods, but the results are checked in all 
forms of written composition. 

Research has shown that not more than 
an hour and 15 minu.tcs a week should be 
allotted to spelling as a special subject or in 
special periods as part of the language-arts 
programme. 

In teaching new words leathers make sure 
that pupjlls understand their meaning atid 
know hpw to use them in sentences. Each 
word is pronpunc^ carefully, used in a sen 
tence, and pronounced again. 

Conreet propuaciatioti is very important, 
because ^uUy pronunciation accounts for the 
niisspefling of many words, sudi as 'Gover- 
. ni^mt' for Government amd ‘probly’ for probab¬ 
ly. T^a^^hers, therefore, give both group atid 
in.diyiduu pritotice in learning to hear and 
say soihids sequences oi sounds.' 

pretest:' 

the. start of a spelling lesson, it is com 
iHOU;Rrew^ to give: a., pretest, aj^ter wbich each 

bn.., ^.-operative 

ba^ paiPX bft 

woeds .n* SAfiaiiMitMl in rhta tn l-bo wint 


students are responsible only for the vnotw 
that were missed the first time; although in a 
final test at the end of the week, everyone in 
the class is responsible for the enthe test. 

Spelling bees, as I suggested earlier, are 
seldom used today as a testing device because 
they give the greatest practice to iliosc who 
have least need of it and becau.se they are not 
an accurate indication of a child's ability to 
spell correctly in writing activities. 

In summarizing, it should be pointed out 
that schools have various approaches to the 
teaching of spelling and that once beyond a 
basic list of words, differences of opinion exist 
as to what words to teach and in what 
sequence. 

' However, teachers generally agree that the 
teaching of spelling should be direct, the prac¬ 
tice meaningiul, and the testing situation simi¬ 
lar to actual situations requiring spelling. 

Along with the teaching of the phonetic 
and structural skills, teachers help pupils pick, 
up the know-how to teach tliemselvcs new 
words. The attainment of this objective is 
probably one of the most lasting results of 
instruction. 

Teachers ask themselves the following 
questions in order to check on the adequacy 
learning situations on his own? Docs the 
student think of the sounds and the letters? 
Does he see certain stiuciurai elemcius? Does 
he (and this is particularly important in out 
language) see conformance with or deviatipn 
from usual patterns? Does he have the habjit. 
established of editing his written .work, espe- 
dally his spelling of words? Is his interest 
stimulated iq spelling and meaning of words? 

And they ask an important overall ques¬ 
tion: Does the student have sufficient motiva¬ 
tion? Teachers know that in teadiing spelling 
the psychological approach is partlculany itn- 
porlant. Once teachers have convinced young¬ 
sters that it mUkes a real difference whether 
they learn to spell wcU or not and that they 
beepmc better spellers, then half the battle is 
won. ' 


Attitudes determine actions. But alsu,'b^'; 
persistently making ourselves act in a certain; 
way, we can in time create the attitude oii 
inind appropriate to that action. 

—R. /. Healhorn, B.Sc. 



Famous Books Written In Prison 

BY ARFIIUR SOUZA-GARDINHO 

Pnsoit hen implied some oj the most splcodid ireations of the human nund. 

Oui OM! (oiiiiti) has peodu^ed tfuee threat men who have composed in JmI , 

hooks ussiued oJ an abiding niche in the literature oJ the svoila. 


II ihc b-itllt ol V\atcilu(i uas hou oa the 
pijjiiig litldb ol 1 toll, lilt* buttle loi liuhu s 
iiitlepciulciice t'Js ^^on iii liti jails lhis> is no 
Hope but tiuth. 

Detention of oui leaders and nieaieeiaiion 
ol thousands ol ihe tank and lilt, tai lioui 
bicaking then spun, onl) sieckd iluii it 
sohe Idi tioni being a leiioi, iiiipiisonmeiiL 
caused patiiotie feivoin to glou inoie biiglit 

ly- 

The peace ol prison and detaehnient fioiii 
the hull) buih ol noiinal lite allordcd soiiii 
ol our leadcis the oppoitumi) to tuiii to au 
thoiship, to uhidi tlit) might piobabl) ha\e 
not taken il they had pin sued ttieii eaieers at 
the* Bai and not be tliasMi into the \oitex. ol 
polities 

Cclcbiation, some years ago, ol "lilaks biitJi 
centenary served to retail to tlu pieseiit gene 
ration two w*ell known fruits of hrs mind wlneli 
ripened duiing the ten odd years he was tlu 
guest, on eonviction of ^sedition, ol Her Bn 
ratinie Majesty’s Gorernment about the turn 
of the eeniurv when Queen Vietoiia was yet 
reigning. 

Tilak’s Books 

One of the two books was fhe /itdie 
Home Of The I’edns, an outstanding contiibu 
tioii to Sanskrit scholarship. Its theme is that 
the original home ol the Aryans was amid the 
icy Arctic wastes, whence they later migrated 
soritliwaids into Europe and Asia Such was 
the soundness of Tilak’s conclusions that 
subsequent savants and experts have been uii 
able to refute them. Another of Tilak’s books 
written in prison was Orion. 

A book which exercised a more intiiiute 
impact on a far w'ldc is The Story Of My b\- 
liLiiiiniits With Tiiithj the auiobro^aphy ol 
Mahatma Gandiri, who began to dominate the 
political scene soon after Tilak’s death on 
August 1, 1920 The pwr of anv of the 
world’s great books compiled iii prison, the 
autobiography recalls, in the Irankness ol the 
author’s self tevclaltion, Rousscau'^s Confes 
stons. 


Ihe Mahatma was iii the gloomy and 
lurbidding pile ol \cra\ada Prison sciving a 
sentence loi sedition when he began dictation, 
in Gujeiati, ol hrs autobiography to his fellow 
political piisoneis. Incomplete when he was 
itlcastd lioin jail, the book was continued in 
tlu loim ol a serial, loiimng a Icaluie ol his 
(lUjcrati weekly, Aavajivaii. 

Running like a thiead throughout the 
liana use is Gandhis emphasis on irutb, Lov 
ing kindness and Inner Purity, These three 
jnnuiplcs not only foimed the'shectanehoi ol 
Ins lilc but <dsu were the ideals by which he 
e\hoil'’d his eouiiliymcn to live 

Ml. Nehrus autobiography was wiittcii 
eiiiiicly in prison fioiu June 1934 to hebxuaiy 
1935 Ills (jltuilne, Of Woild Jhsloiy, being 
luitiui Icttcis to his daughtei, was likevMse, 
wiitten 111 piisou at Nairn, Bareilly and Deliia 
Dun, from October 1930 to August 1933. It 
IS 111 two volumes. . 

Glory of Ind 

Written m prison was, also, his Distoeciy 
Of India, dealing with the unbroken continu 
ity and gioiy that has been Ind, despite vicis 
situdes ot loreign invasions and rule, tluough 
out her 5,000-yeai-old history. The book was 
wiiuc-n in 1944 m Abmednagar Fort Prison 
Camp. 

Like politics w'hich make diaiige bed-id 
lows, authorship leads to juxtaposition of con- 
tiadictoiy personalities: and so it cOmes about 
that the iascist Hitler becomes a companion, 
in the pages of literary cwiosities, of the en¬ 
lightened dctnociat Nehru. 

'Hitler’s Mein Kampf, which tontaTneef his 
bluc-piint for a New order, was written in the 
Landsberg Fort prison when he was serving a 
term for his part in the abortive beer-seller 
putsch at Munich in 1923. ^ 

Mem Kdmpf was^ perhaps, the most dis¬ 
cussed book in the world a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury ago, but today *il- has been overuken by' 
oblivion ^ diHEbpleit as that; whichdias 
Ion rho mrrafioiac himself. HumanitV hnlltv. 
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cartis to remmber the name« oi thotte who seek 
to enslave It. 

The only benefidal outcome of Hitler’s 
megalomania was to set in train forces which 
revealed tlie extreme tenuousness of the links 
binding the ct^onial world to its masiei and 
led to liberation or the greater part thereerf. 

Shakespeare says that the evil that men do 
lives after them, but the good is oft interred ‘ 
with their bones.' Like all generalisations, 
this is Only pardy true: for the popular Ame 
rican writer O. Henry would ^seem to he an 
exception to the sentiment uttered by Mark 
Antony. 

Not many of the thousands of admirers of 
O. Henry ate aware that he served a jaif sen¬ 
tence for moral tutj^tude. The world has for¬ 
gotten this lapse of his, and knows him only 
as a fine writer of short stories. 

O. Henry, like Mark. Twain, whose real 
name was Samuel LanghOHie Clcmiens, was a 
pseudonym, the man being born William Syd 
ney Porter. Beginning life as a bank clerk, O. 
Heniy, who lived from 1862 to 1910, took to 
reporting in 1895. He was m jail from 1898 
to 1901 tor embezzlement while be served with 
the bank. 


gu^sm^ over, specially, pcditical captive hi 
piisi^ of totalitarian states. 

Prhite among prison penmen is, ubdotd>^ 
edFy, the Spaniard Miguel de Cervantes, the 
creator of Don Quhote and Sdncho Panph 
pet haps the two most popular figures in the 
entire realm of fiction. 

r Cervantes was in his early fotties when he 
'landed in prison. He was a tax-collector lo 
Cranada when a serious monetary deficienCj^ 
due US' cither dishone^y or neglect, was dls- 
'tSiWwd. He was arrested and sentenced to a 
term of jmpiisonment. 

It was in the prison cell that Ccivantes 
wrote parts of Don Quixote, but it was 
until his fifty-eighth year, the end of the aver' 
age span of human life, that he suddenly leapt 
to fame with the publication, in 1605, of Don 
Qutxote, "the stoiy of a gentle madman told 
by a gentle cynic.’’ 

A pleasant burlesque miiroimg our own 
foolishness in that of Don Quixote, and our 
own grossness in that of Sancho Pan/a ,Cer 
vantes's Don Qmxole one of the world’s peer¬ 
less books foi Its sheer humout and joy .has 
continued a prime favomite of young and old 
alike ever sinc^ it appeared. 


Porter got his pseudonym from a prison 
^ard, Onin Henry, and the plot for one of 
his most famous stories AUas Jimmy Valentine 
from a cell-mate. It was in prison that he be 
came aware of his talent for authorship, as 
it was there that he began writing his short 
stories, including Cabbages And Kings, The 
Gentle Grafter, Voice Of The City ana Roads 
To Destiny, 

A dansiderabie stir was caused a little over 
i year agn vdth the pubhcatimi of The New 
Clan Ity the. Yimoslav Mdovan Djilas, a hard 
bcdle(| l^^mtmm who has travelled, in his 
“iroilt the iormackm of the true 
'Cbmfhiliiiit party and'ot^anisation of the revo- 
lymotf to rim. estalil^ltt^t the so-called 
Ihrftgre he t«raa disillusioned. 

^tat and 
into conflict' with the 
. govwfunaii^ 10 pui'tiim 

—Mng^the 



Gift of Phrase 

Ranking nei(t to only the Bible in its in* 
fluence on the English shaking race is joho 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim*s Progress, which was wriCt^ 
in Bedford prison. Bunyan was a tinluar, ^ 
mender of pots and kettles, having belirt 
brought up by his father at his own tnde. 

Like our leaders, Bunyan was a feiirly re» 
gular jail-goer, having spent off and on, twdlVt 
years in prison firom 1660, when he was flrsi 
sentenced, as the State then did not* tolerace 
preaching by 'NonccmfitK^inists. It was not he 
that waui ’’agin" the eovernment, but ths^ 
AuthCtfity was "agin" hun. He was a Dissehj 
ter, Ife would not go to church nor pronthw 
to go to Church. 

Comifletely devoid <rf higher education,"!;^ 
yet possessed one of the greatest gifts of phftW 
thai oian has even had. It was his natw *iiillr 
and observation of life that enabled *hl% 
to .wffte books which are among the 
literary^ masterpieces, 

The first i^it of his stav in jail was Grace 
Abending,, a largely autobiographical wOrK* 
'dtO^ibing not onlv his. religious ronfliroi b?»t 
hlso.,}]^ <awp shortcoming, with no attempt to 

Bunyan’s uncoo- 
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scious, but complete, artistry m this work has 
the Shakespearean touch. 

J*ilgtiin 1 Piogicss IS an allegoiy of the at¬ 
tempts of a Single soul afici holiness, and of 
the temptations the Pilgrim encountcis in his 
(^ucst, during which he is beset by characters 
Miio take the least line of resistance, formal 
ist, rt)pociis), leeblemiiid *nd Mr. Talkative, 
me son of one ha>well, might be anyone of us 
today, and such members of the jury as Mi. 
dlmdman, Mr. Liveloose and Mr. Liar are not 
the novelists fictions. These abstraa quali¬ 
ties of character, clothed m substantial flesh 
and blood, aie ourselves, only if we had the 
gitt to see out stives as others sec us. This is 
what makes Pilgrim’s Progress timeless m its 
appeal. 

Prison has numbeted among author m 
mates one ot the world’s greatest authorities on 
juiisprudcnee in Hugo Grotius, the celebrated 
seventeenth century Dutch politician and jur 
ist He wiote his memoiablc work Concerning 
the Law of War and Peace {De Jure Belli et 
Pacts) largely in jail to which he had been sen 
tenred on a charge of sedition 

Dutch Jurist 

Involved hi religious disputes in Holland, 
Grotius tried to restrain the Calvinist clergy 
> upholding the supremacy of the state m 
Church affairs and wrote an edict counselling 
tolci at ion Its publication aroused popular 

resentment, leading to Grotius’s arrest and life 
long confinement Sharing his imprisonment 
was his wife, who soon afterwards contrived 
his escape. 

No catalogue of authors who have writ¬ 
ten in prison is complete without a reference 
to Condorcet one of the most remarkable 
figures of the French Revolution. He was not 
stiirtlv a prisoner, but still he might be rec¬ 
koned one for he was a prisoner at larM, 
being branded an outlaw with a price on his 
head 

The Incident which had brought _ trouble 
on his head was his document criticising the 
new constitution promulgated by the ‘Natitm- 
al Convention. He was a bold and {ratless 
tvpe. caring as little for his life as did Danton, 
Marat or Saint fust, all of Whom were guillt^ 
lined 

“Instead of cowering down amonff the 
men of the Plain or the frogs of the Marsh, 
Condorcet with«tood the Mountain to tb« 
f^,” cateeoncallv denoundng the new oosW' 
titution His attitude mvited on him decree 
for his arrest, and in his ahsenne hd dee^ 
fared outside the law. He wat now itt liMhy* 


from Robespierre, the butcher of the Reign o| 
Terror. 


Heroic End 

Friends found Condorcet an asylum in 
the home of a widow, Mme Vernet, who let 
lodgings to students. This shelter amounted 
to his voluntary imprisonment. 

It was during this tune that he wrote, in 
1793, without the aid of a single book, his re 
markable “Sketch of a Historical Picture of 
The Progress Of the Human Mind.“ 

Reports of the execution of members of 
the party convinced him the dangers to 
which he was exposing his protectress, and he 
resolved to flee. 

“1 am an outlaw," he told her, “and if I 
am discovered you will be dragged to the same 
death." 

Madame Vernet instantly replied: “The 
Convention may put you out of the law: it 
has not the power to put you out of human¬ 
ity. You say.” 

Condorcet fled, howevei, from the wo 
man’s home, as his sensitive nature became 
acutely aware of the mortal peril m which his 
presence placed his benefactress. 

Disappointed in finding even a night’s 
shelter in the house of one he had befriended, 
he hid for three nights and days in - thickets 
and stone-quaries. On* the evening of April 
7, 1794, he entered an inn and called for an 
omelette. 


“How many eggs in your omelette?” 

“A dozen." 

“What is your trade?” 

"A carpenter." 

“Carpenters have not bands like these, 
and do not adt fenr a dozen eggs in an omlette." 

Asked to produce his papers, Condorcet I 
bad none to snow, but only a podmt Horace, 
The villagers dragged Mm to the prison, 
where his gaolers found hmi dead on the nosv 


row. 

Etemallv true ate I/tvelaoe*s line#: 

Sttme walls do not a prison mne 
Nor iron bars a 
Minds hmocoit and tpdet take 
That for an tserjealcage. 

The of dime authorial 

firm apposltg^ Of die temath of 
wbi Diwa^ about jCW * 

menfod: cen4emM:’tD __ , 

captfelfir, tfipv theVwin 

of mav diese id the« 



BY A,M. ■ 

C»«ydtMtor, .<«ieiici!id 6^ 

Centre, Fajafidum Uoftt^iTt J«il>ar- 

To be able to see where our universities sodety are. as numerous as complex. These 
ave failed we have to ask ourselves: what ex- chants, moreover, often, become challeng^i^. 
ctly do we expect of our universities? One in me context of our rich cultural heritage.’ 
'ay to answer the question is to collect all After all the Indian peo^e are not going.4p-. 
inds of answers sug^sted by famous educa- be dviliaed for the first time. But to say”l^t^ 
lors, past and present, associated with the we are'an ancient people with a glorious phitt. 
great seats of learning. But such a procedure, is not, enough; the fact remains that a lar^. 
I am afraid, will not serve the purphse for the segment of what constitutes the contemporary^ 
simple reason that universities being a parf bf Indian society never tasted the fruits of civil- 
sodety do not remain unchanged and hence uation before, 
those quotations, often impressive, will not 
throw much light on the Indian scene. Moaem ehallrages 

Universities no doubt mould national life , Mgnlficant question 

and in a limited sense transcend the changing . . V® !*' ** ** ^1^®* 

needs and requirements; hut beyond a tmint civilization with its antiquity and opul^r- 
if universities fail to take note of the changes ^ respond creatively to the mod^ 

that take place in society at large, they become challei^s introduced by what hist^ians H! 
hide-bound and are soon cut off from the wcarM have called the Industry?! 

main currents of thought and life of which Revolution? In fact, our eagerness tc^yi«ttal ,»* 
they, in the final analysis, are cwily a part. shape of things to come, is very oft e n bhit- 

red by our image of our own past, Tno% m 

This isolation eventually leads to a sort uj ^ho do not allow the thought of the half 
of ossification. Thus growth and change cha- to interfere with their vision mav l5nd th» 
racterize the life of th*e university as much as future a little too easilv prophesiaMe. hu*' 
they do the othifr great institutions created by those who have cultivated this "reverenre frir. 
man. And the responsibilities that have ac- the past and future,” as T. S. Eliot puts •k. 
_ crued to the universrties of this country from will find themselves less confident. . ; 

the changes brought about by our |»litical nn. t i i. ’ j - • *.4 

emancipation and, above all, by science and scholar, the academic man ip, tnlS.> 

technotW are really immense. wcupies an uneviable position V , 

^ . cause he has to respond to the present, hwtr,; 

noiltni of the past and scan jthe future. He «m,pf4 

(, J feel we in this country have neither cannot take a narrow or static view of thirtjH 
' car# tty-take note of Ac actual and possible The failure pf our universitiM stem from What ,/ 
<h 4 |ng|^;in #dety nor of the added responsi- I shouM ^1 the scholars* failure to dbcfyir^ 
bil^# h^tbwed by them on our seats of three r^pt^^ibilities. ' 

te^kr Jndia About o»r I, .HIJ - 


'. el the fact s#6lanl stBl .tb make their T>r<»^*mrp r/»1» 

place all scholars in our universities tnke th<» hJ«tor*atci 
. was once dimisni^n^of the disciplines in which-: 

' IniT()diiftion spe^ljie, seriously into account. The^histpitM- 
^** dhn^slon ne#s to be taken into accoiinl^ 

ptltitorilv because there is .such a 


T’j 'fv-ir-y 

mm 


' Itelh^' as Well sui loadable accounts di 
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the history of various disciplines are yet to be 
produced by our scholars in our universitiies. 
Histories of art, economics, education, lanra- 
ages, literatures, systems of philostrphy, matne- 
inatics and the various sciences are yet to be 
written, rewritten and discussed. As far as 1 
know no Indian university has entrusted the 
task of writing such histories to our scholars. 
What has been done by the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, for example, could 
certainly be cited as models for emulation. 


steps h^ye we taken to equip diem wiA the 
qualiiicatioiiil diey would require in n decade 
or two? We want ^1 kinds of persons to run 
: the country and look after our defence; surely 
. those persons should receive |he education they 
need m this country. We want v»U sums di 
money and enormous energy but above all we 
should be able to think and investigate lEot. 
ourselves. It is here precisely that the univer¬ 
sities should acquire freedom and self-suffici¬ 
ency. 


Immense scope 

The contemporary problems have not im¬ 
pinged on our academicians, except casually 
and perfunctorily. In the social, behavioural 
and the life sciences the scope is simply im¬ 
mense. I wonder if anything worthwhile has 
been done by our sociologists and other ex¬ 
perts in the field of anthropology, political 
science, psychology and zoology to investigate 
the problems of our society anti country. One 
has merely to think of what the social scient¬ 
ists did in the University of Chicago before 
the Second World War or what the centre for 
behavioural sciences is doing at Palo Alto in 
the United States. 

The co-operation given by economists and 
political scientists to the analysts of intelli- 
j;ence for the control and production of arms 
md goods in the United States is well known. 
Flow American social scientists were sent to all 
parts of the world to assist in suc4t program- 
(nes of foreign aid as the Marshall Plan and 
:he Point-4 Programme is also widely known. 
The development of the social sciences in the 
[J.S.A. provided a firm base for the study ol 
[aw and has greatly affected the modern con¬ 
ception of its origin, nature and validity. 
MedUcal schools and institutes of technology 
there have made significant use of psychology, 
to^logy and modern logic. 

If we have done precious, little compared 
to what has been done by the scht^OTS , arid 
scientists in the U.SA., for exapple^ if is not 
only because our resources are .scant but also 
because contemporary problems and issuM, as 
they have emer^d in this sub continent, have 
not drawn the attention they so much deserve. 
This to my mind is our second failure. 

Finally, our universities have seldom 
thought that they are in a very important 
sense concerned not with the j^esentvbut-witb 
the future. How many of us cafe think 
that-those young men and womeu^wfaoik We 
are teacliing today will come to talw-the helm 


The credo of Lehrfreitheit freedom of in¬ 
quiry and teaching, is yet to become an inte¬ 
gral part of our academic tradition. What 
human-resources strategists and manpower 
planners have done in the USSR, Japan and 
Italy in calculating the educational needs ot 
their future societies is remarkable. ^ 

Our academic aspirations are still being 
shaped and often moulded by scholars and 
scientists engaged in research in the great seats 
of learning abroad; it is they who raise ques¬ 
tions and it is they who hna out answers; we 
have engaged ourselves in simply repeating 
what they say and think. If we have nevei 
made any substantial amtribution to the stock 
of human knowledge it is primarily because 
we have never raised those questions , which, 
when answered, will extend the frontiers of 
knowledge. And behind dur inability to raise 
those seminal questions libs the simple fact 
that education in our country has not been 
articulated to the aspiratitms; neeos and r& 
quirements of our society, of whic^,..the .uni¬ 
versities are a part, and tta futifre. ’ 

I think Margaret Mtad once »id. "In a 
very stable, very slowly Ranging society tea¬ 
chers as they grow. oWcr easuy grow gent¬ 
ler and wiser blr simply watching generation! 
of youn^ters Who pass tmpugh Aenr hands, i! 
but in a chanjgirig society, age briinjgs not wis¬ 
dom, but CDnm!ioii,'unl«» provl;$(^. is 
for the teachers to.1^ 
diange^ , \ ^~ 

Our univmitj^really succed^, 
ed lyhen they wtH 0 *^^avc • articuhkt^i 
oui";^iratioiu but, ^^4^ ; 

-fheiri. *' * 

The moat‘i 
"is th|»Selvi^j^- 
dra' 







In^ds BipaymeM^Trdblem 

fiThLPMB&mA- 

BmA of INvortpcsi of Ikoiiovlcf^ l!|Qrl| |lMgal Uolfontty 


India hat accepted quite a Ux^ amount 
o| foreign ioan other oountnet. At in 
our <xdinary life loan incurred has to he re 

{ >aid with interest, so also in national life tlua 
oan is a burden and has to be paid badi ^ 
the creditors. is well known that Indfe 
requires this foreign capital in the fiemn of 
loan, for our domestic savings are n<M adeqtr^e 
to meet the demand of our national develop 
menL Moreover, our balance of payment is 
in chronic deficits and without fere^ lokn 
imports cannot be paid for. Though thm is 
a general a^eement that foreien capital is re 
quired in the context of growm pf the under 
developed countries, it is not understood that 
in the background of India’s near^permanent 
export-stagnation, this forei^ capital, if ac* 
cepted in the fo^ of loan, is ft veritable bur* 
den and will involve a lar^ sacrifice in terms 
of domestic savings, exchange reserves, inter 
national exchange ratio when the time to re* 
payment comes. 

From the past historical data and experi* 
ence it can be seen that most of the countries 
of the world had accepted^ loan^ torn other 
countries during their initial period of ano¬ 
mic development and in spite of die enormous 
burden had been abfe to pay their creditors In 
due time. In the Fourth jFive Year Plan of 
India, ratio of external dd>t service to expect 
ed export eafnings will be roughly 25 per cent. 
In Canada this ratio was 20 per cent, i the 
yeaV lOOd'IOlS. In the United States this ratio 
was li pa:'cent in the period 1860-1869* Japan 
hau^ a lundar h^ rafio in the early part of 
the tgtitentfeth centuty.^ The experience of 

s^nwa^that in each of 
thei' leas ^irty tej^i n the initial 


within a ihnrt period annual repayment wouls 
be treater than the fresh capital infiow. There 
(<x^ fe does not mean much when it is arguec 
that in-ehe long run repayment is no burdot 
to Wia. 

Moreover, there are certain mimmun 
cemditions for repayment of external debts and 
those conditions are not present in India at 
this moment and it is doubtful whether thesi 
conditions will present themselves in the neai 
future m even in the distant hiture. In dir 
ultimate analysis successful servicing of exter 
nal debts depends upma creatiiHi of enough 
dmxtestic surplus at home and balmice of pay* 
ments surplus abroad. Creation of adequate 
domestic and export surplus requires that 
mpiUtl national Income should inaease at a 
very High rate. It is needless to say that 
these min imum condidons are con^icuous by 
its absence. 

One <rf the tragic features of our develop 
ment policy is that pur growth rate is 
small. The rate of industrial production has 
considerably slowed down and mere is a great 
stagnation in ^ agricultmre sector, tot pwt 
experience suggests that Japan, U.S, or Canada 
could repay their debts because after accepting 
loans from other countries their growth ritec 
was very high. In other words, the Irapatt of 
toeign aid was benefichd to those countries. 
JMoreover, during that period export te^e got 
tremendous boost-up and international trade 
became th« engfete of growth to those coun* 
trfes. 


period ' luid eventu#y 


is w.hx^r 
diedlthrsjiU 


___ Trom diis 

nhat .Idtemfitionai debt 


But in cam of India not only die dcuM» 
tk growth fate fe waoH hpt export traife 
Is nea^stl^ant There is-^o pws^ which 
would suggest that oak bahOioe of payments 

^at .tutemationai aem cn|^J SfiS ? ' 

rbroa^ grouped undor two heads^ namely ffe^ 
analyds h, hoiev. mxni sM|mou hyoodiMis and supply 
ijfumaliiy kthat nation Tp6 demand stagttM*^ 

dieoky ^mtci oife dtat our export trade eouid 
ei^pairifei from this coonto*^^ust 
-or tea and ^<m textiles are 
hi' ihe^toeiia map 
thotey ftonm 
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mio^turajL sector and slow rate of growtfi of 
inaustrial production, supply of exportable 
cxnnmoditics from this country could not be ex¬ 
panded. However, it is needless to say that 
truth lies somewhere in between and reason¬ 
ably it can be concluded that export trade 
could not by expanded because of supply stag¬ 
nation at home and demand stagnation ab¬ 
road. Whatever may be the reasons of the 
dismal performance of our export trade, it is 
clear that in the near future there is no prob¬ 
ability that our export trade will expand 
quickly and deficits in the balance of pay¬ 
ments will be wiped out. 

In all probability we shall not be able to 
pay our creditors unless miracles do happen. 
This means, that like Japan many countries 
of the world will hesitate to give us loan. And 
it may be presumed that in the subsequent 
plans of India, foreign loan may not come in 
the same proportion as it came in the first fif¬ 
teen years of planning, for at that time the 
question of repayment was not that import¬ 
ant. The problem of repayment is very im¬ 
portant in the next five years of planning and 
once we become incapable of discharging our 
liabilities whole credit-worthiness of our eco¬ 
nomy will be seriously challenged. 

It seems we are in a vicious circle. Unless 
we can prove our credit-worthiness foreign 
loan will not be forthcoming. But in the con¬ 
ceivable future it is not possible for us to prove 
by any means our credit-worthiness. I'here- 
forc, now of foreign capital will be hampered 
in the coming years of planning. But in the 
planning we need foreign capital, for our 
domestic resources arc not suflicient to main¬ 
tain a reasonable rate of growth. 

This vicious circle can be broken if some 
foreign gjovernments show us mercy on politi¬ 
cal considerations and write oil our existing 
debts and grant us in future only grant which 
does not involve any repayment obligations. 
But this system has certain political implica¬ 
tions which may not be consistent with our 
aims of domestic policy at home or internatio¬ 
nal policy abroad. 

It is true that if things continue in this 
fashion we shall not be able to pay our credi¬ 
tors in convertible currencies. For this reason 
Indian Government has taken a different mode 
o| repayment, not found in the text books of 
c^momics. I'his mode of paymenf is siinply 
thisi whatever they receive from othCr coun 
tries as loan in the present period is paid back 
to the creditors, as fulfilment of our previous 


obligations. This means, we atie not invicsting 
the current foreign capital for developments 
purposes but instead scarce resources are frit- 
term away for our inefficiency in the past. This 
has serious implications because this means 
that foreign capital is not spent at home whjch 
was the original purpose. MOTeover. theoreti 
cally it can be shown that this praaice is self- 
defeating in the long run, for the burden of 
debt will be enormous in the future years ifi 
our income docs not increase at a high rate. 
Again, this policy becomes feasible if all tho 
loans that we receive are soft, multilateral and 
are not given by the donor countries for speci¬ 
fic projects or for specific objectives. 

Mr. Manubhai Shah, the Commerce Min¬ 
ister has accepted that in the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture, India will not be able to pay her debts. 
Therefore, he has suggested that instead ol 
paying in cash India will pay the creditors in 
kind. Apart from the breach of promise this 
type of payment is likely to create inflationary 
potcntialitv within the country. For, any at¬ 
tempt to increase the rate of export in this 
forced and artificial manner, in the fate of 
stagnation in the economy it is likely to 
create shortage of commodities at home both 
absolutely as well as relatively. Again, pay¬ 
ment in kind will divert our resources to those 
channels which may be inimical to the larger 
interest of the economy.* Furthermore, it is 
likely to create artificial •diversion of our ex¬ 
port trade as regards its direction. 

A few general conclusions could be drawn 
from the above analysis. Assuming other 
things remain the same and if miracles do not 
happen, India shall not be able to pay her 
debts or discharge her obligations. This 
means India has to appeal to other countries 
for lenient treatment and for mercy. This, ofl 
course, may have some political reactions at 
home and abroad. 

Like Hitler. India cannot take a very 
"hard” line and could not show a "don’t care” 
attitude; for, India after all needs foreign ex¬ 
change in the next few years of planning. 
Therefore, open question is that whether India 
can follow a neutral policy, when it is well- 
known that India’s largest creditors are the 
western countries. 

Time has come to rethink about the feas¬ 
ibility of accepting any new loan from othei 
coiditries. -" Tn the past the debtor countries 
could pay the creditors by. utilising the foreign 
capital effectively;' but unfortunately wc have 
not been able to do so iipto this period. ‘ : 

(Conti/med on page $11^, 



Ways To Improve Agriculture 

BY SHW R. D. WWARI 


India is an agiiculturally oiicntcd coun¬ 
try and therefore Her progress is based direct¬ 
ly on augmentation ot Agricultural produc¬ 
tion and so any factor that aileas agricultu 
ral production also influences Indian economy. 
It is therefore very important to know the 
problems that are associated with agriculture. 

The problems in the field of agriculture 
can be better understood and discussed in two 
phases. They are I. Poveity of Farmers and 
Agricultuial employees. II. Boosting up oi 
agiicultuidl production. 

In fact these aie highly conelated with 
each other and so any change in one will have 
to influence the other. Now let us consider 
them, pointwise. 

I. Poverty of farmers and agricultural 

employees 

Poverty hinders their education and com- 
pells them to follow old cultivation practices by 
limiting to invest for land improvement, im¬ 
proved seeds, manuring and irrigation. So 
the greatest problem ,is to help them in im¬ 
proving then economic condition so that their 
interest in farming could be maintained. The 
following suggestions may be helpful in solv¬ 
ing the problem of poverty existing amongest 
farmers of India. 

(i) Free Agriculture Education: 

Education imparts better understanding 

and decision power and so. specially the agri 
culturally oriented education to the cultiva¬ 
tors, will help in removing their poverty. It 
is therefore the prime need to encourage the 
famwrs tor education by arranging free resi 
dential facilities. It will be appreciable to ex¬ 
tend the Scholarships and other facilities which 
are available to the Scheduled casts, Schedul 
ed tribes and Badt-ward classes to farmers also. 

(ii) Tnuning: 

llie youth formers having no land or less 
land should be given free practical training 
with stipoid, in aafti, i^icaltural machinery, 
Carpen^ Cf in smailscBte^iiKlustrles. By 
these, their off tiihts may be utilized in earn- 
iug. 

(iii) CensoUdoHim of hotdinpt 

FraeMtatiaii ^ lan4 is a problem, both 

ioK SliA JM iMill th* ZkawAnuneBt. 


Fragmentation limits choice of cropping and 
develops misuiiderstandmg and friuion with 
the side owners. It is of mterest to note that 
Government has taken active steps for consoli* 
dation of holdings, but the work is progressmg 
very slowly, this needs to be speedra im. By 
consolidation, irrigation can be implied effec¬ 
tively and the crop will be more sate. 

(iv) Encouraging co-operative or Collective 
latmmg: 

Co-operative or collective farming is spo 
cially suitable where the boldinj^ are smw. 
In this case the cultivation will be on the 
joint basis so that the land and cattle as wett 
as the machine and employees can be econmnt- 
cally utilized. The net production may .be 
distributed according to the size of the hold¬ 
ings, money expended and work done. 

Such type of farming is also suitable 
where the sod is poor specially because ^ luA 
cases machanization can be adopted which snll 
be more economical. Thus through joint 
effort and money the poverty can be fought. 

(v) Credit facilities: 

Present credit facility is no-doubt better 
than the past but it is yet not so satisafciory 
due to its time consuming procedures and so 
many limitations. These dimculties should.be 
removed. More-over other commercial banks 
should also be encouraged for financing the 
farmers with least possible interest. 

(vi) Regulated marketing facilities with fixed 

price policy: 

Now, almost in all States Govemmeni 
have felt the importance and nece^ty of fixed 
price policy and regulate marketing fw agri¬ 
cultural produce. But due to oftenly changes 
policy and lack of political and economku 
cohesion the jnrogress is slow. These ne^ to 
provide fixed footings, a broad base, to dev^ 
fop cooperative regulated marketing fm agrir 
cultural produce. 

(vii) General: 

The facilities like communiotions, irrig» 
tioUS, electrifications, soil testing, insurance, 
pension and technical guidance are also a 
^dme^ieed”, hmee should be intensified as 
they arc besot awotiated adth pro^wricy. 
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n. Boosting up of agricultural production 

The greatest problem before our country 
is to feed her population. Thi*' is a manifold 
problem and so, from all sides Government is 
trying to solve it. Till now, so many persons 
have jput their views and have been dis< 
cussed. Here I am also giving my views that, 
1 feel, would be useful to orient Agricultural 

{ >roduction in a short time. They are as fol- 
ow: 

(i) Development of the existing District-Agn 
cultural Farms into the “Model Agri¬ 
cultural Farms”', 

The jpeculiarity in the set up of such 
farms will be that these farms will consist of 
3 sections research, produaion and training. 

Research: To solve the agricultural prob¬ 
lems, to render soil testing services and to give 
technical guidance in respect to specific prob¬ 
lems. 

Production: By means of advanced econo 
mical methods on commercial scale. 

Training: Facilities for regular trainins 
to Panchs, Gramsewaks, School teachers and 
other interested persons. In fact these farms 
should be capable of serving as a dictionary oi 
s^iculture and as a mirror for the cultivators. 

(ii) Establishment of students' garden-cum 
farms: 

Considering the importance of anicul 
ture, in our country, our new devempinc 
generation should t>e given an agricultural 
training, specially in rural areas. In order to 
achieve this object, at the first step the rural 
school should be provided with a piece of land 
in relation to their strength and than this can 
be extended in urban areas slowly. These 
farms should be made compulsorily self-suffici¬ 
ent in nature. 

(iii) Role of Gram-Panckayats: 
Gram-Panchayats can play a vital role in 
stepping up agricultural production. The 
only thing needed is that the panchayats 
should be insulated from party politics and its . 
activities be diverted towards production. It 
will be advisable to make distributitm <of tao 
cavi, for improved seeds, fertilizers land im* 
provement etc. through the «am-panchayat, 
on commission basis, because by thus ar^ge- 
ment the economic position of the panchayat 
will be improved and die requisites of the tw- 
tivators can be made available easUy at the 
spot when needed. Panchayats should be held 
responsible for boosting of agricultlmd pro- 
dn^on in ihev cirtie. 


(iv) Role of Nagar-Nigam, Municipalixiei 
etc.: 

Nagar-nigam and Municipalities can also 
share hands in solving the present food crisis 
not only by supplying the compost of good 
qualities but also by taking part in growing 
uuits and vegetables on commercial scale. A 
permanent post of high ranking agriculture 
officer, designated as a Nigam/Municipal Agri¬ 
cultural Secretary, may be provided for this 
purpose. The secretary will look after proper 
utilization of town wastes and in establishing 
and maintaining of gardens of high yielding 
trees like Moringa pterygosperma, Artocorpus 
spe., tepioca, papaya, guaves, zizipus spe.. lichi 
etc. , 

(v) Extending irrigation facilities: 

It is the direct and greatest limiting fac¬ 
tor so far as the boosting of agricultural pro¬ 
duction is concern. Where there is surety ol 
irrigation one can cultivate the land through 
out the year and thus because of irrigation 
only the production can be doubled or tripled 
against an unirrigated area where even for a 
seasonal cultivation is not sure. Hence the 
extension of itrigation facilities is of prime 
need specially during present situation of food 
crisis. It will be wise to trackle up this pro 
blem first for the immediate out-put. 


(vi) Effective use of Land: 

By soil procurement, soil conservation 
and suitable management the cultivable 
wastes should be utilized for cultivation pur 
poses. It will be advisable and appreciable te 
release such land for collective cultivation in¬ 
stead of individual distribution. 


Non-food grains of commercial importance 
should be restriaed to the areas “most idealj 
for their cultivation” and releasing the other| 
areas for food mains. These areas should also- 
be cover^ under package-programme so that 
there should be no fall in total productibn, 
because of less acreage, of the commercially im¬ 
portant ert^s. In otha words the land should 
be utilimd most effectivdy for more economic 
ouMum out of it 


(vii) Impropente^t of fruit trees: . . - 

Exhibiting load or wild fruil^. trem .which , 
arc yi^hi^ 1^ and poor qu^tW. Can' ' 

ly improved by mo . 

thods, budding* tepp^, rootephii 

etc. duch wo^ ininj( be up by cultiva 
tors zHer rc^vin^ nectsiaay trainmg t^/ 
**lilodel Witmr. die' -diiibrict. ■: ’■= V '• 



Asaf All As I Knew Him 

fr* BY FAKHRUDDIN All AHMAD 

Diiion Minister of Irrigation and Power 

(A symposium on the late S/iri Asaf AH was held in New Delhi on May 
1,1966, on the occasion of inauguration of Asaf AH Memorial M.A. Urdu 
Entrance Scholarship at the Delhi University, Following are excerpts 
from a speech delivered at the symposium by Mr. Ahmad.) 


'I'lic task of recapturing some llecting 
moments of oui crowded lives, howsoever limi¬ 
ted the canvas, is always a diiliculi one. It is 
doubly so in the case of my reininisences of 
Asaf Ali. The very thouglit of him over¬ 
whelms me w’itli a flood of emotion and memo 
ries making- it difficult for me to speak with 
, tfiat detached oijjettivily wlnili ilie present 
occasion demandi'. 

1 had the privilege cjf knowing Mr. Asaf 
Ali for over 3U yeais, first as his young ad¬ 
mirer and ioflowei inspired by similar rdcals 
and aurbitions and later us a iriciid and corn- 
raile in the thick of the freedom struggle and 
the ensuing work of consolidation of freedom 
He lived a full life and was gifted with a 
many-sided talent which earned hint distinc 
tion in such diverse Irelds as law, literature 
and jourrralisnr, political agitaliojt and parlia¬ 
mentary work, administration and diplomacy. 
It can truly be said of*him that he adorned 
wliatcver he touched aud earned distingui.shed 
success in whatever he attempted to do. 

Seventeen years his junior, I was a student 
at his old College, St. .StepheiivS, when Asaf Ali 
had already established himself us a .successful 
barrister aud a journalist and a well-known 
and trusted leader of the Delhi Congress, llo 
had plunged into the freedom fight immediate¬ 
ly on his return from England, first joining 
Mrs. Besant’s India Horae Rule I,eague dur¬ 
ing World War I, During the great days of 
the, country-wide agitation against the Rowlatt 
Act followed by the non-cooperation move¬ 
ment, jointly launched by the Indian National 
Congress and the Khilafat Committee, Asaf AU 
remained in the fore-front. 

Rebel 

The British, of course, regarded him as a 
dangerous rebel, but the .Stephenians took 
pride it} this okl student of their college 
at^ some of the Hexe eoterprising nationalists 
4is hrdved the of attending Con¬ 
gress lutings where Auf Ali*^ s^ieecbes great¬ 
ly fascinated ns by their fi.ei'y eloquence, clarity 
<tt thofight and convincing logic, 


It was usual at that time for English edu¬ 
cated people to assume a certain degree of 
incliO'erence, even contempt, for the Indian 
languages. Even when they condescended to 
speak in their mother tongue, they tried to 
spice their expression with a liberal sprinkling 
of English words and phrases. Not so with 
Asaf Ati. He spoke in English with such 
jirecision and power as was the envy of many 
of the British oraior.s and his speeches in Urdu 
were a treat lot the most sophisticated of his 
Delhi li.slencrs who rightly took pride in the 
beauty, charm and chastiiy of the Delhi idiom. 

While the masses were all for the national 
moyeuicnt, there was a small but iiifluential- 
coteric of the rich landlords, capitalists and 
bureaucrats which saw the security of their 
vested interests in the continuance of British 
rule. With their influence and money and 
backed by the administration, they sometimes 
organi/cd gangs to disrupt Clongress meetings 
and inflict indignities, even physical injuries, 
on national leaders and workers. 

Asaf Ali, though beloved of the local 
masses, was not immune to these threats and 
dangers. But he faced all odds undetiered. Me 
knew' no fear -and tolerated no compromise. 
His pre-Independence political career of 30 
years was interrupted several times by deten¬ 
tions and imprisonments. Seven of his preci¬ 
ous years were spent in British jails. 

In 1923, when 1 left for further studies in 
England, I had already come into contact with 
him as one of his young admirers. About 
that time Asaf AU was sentenced to 18 months 
imprisonment for his part in the Non-flloopc- 
ration movement. Ear away in England, the 
memories of Delhi, of the political upsurge 
and Asaf Ali’s role in it haunted my memory. 

Courage 

On my return from England in 1928, I 
also entered the legal profession and was soon 
drawn into tlic national snuggle and ihfe 
Indian National Congress. In spite of the 
prc-occupations of my. profession ami Cougress 
work in mv own province. Assam. I had occa- 
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sion to iiK'ci Asaf Ali whenever I visited Delhi, 
which has always been a second home to rac. 
1 also met iniu at Congress sessions and meet¬ 
ings and was botli benefited and encouraged 
by niy association witli him. lie had won 
even greater lame as a lawyer by his brilliant 
advocacy in such historical political trials as 
tile Assembly Bomb Case involving the martyr- 
tieio Oardar Bliagat iiingh, the Punjab Gover¬ 
nor Shooting Case and the Karachi Conspiracy 
Case. 

It was symptomatic of Asaf Ali’s courage 
and burning, nationalism that he accepted 
briefs as detence counsel in contemptuous dis- 
legard of the o 2 Jpressivc British rule. Deeplv 
reail in law and gifted with a fine memory, a 
sharp aiialyliial iiiiiKl, a ready wit and an ex 
pressioii winch could be as forceful as persua 
sive, Asa! Ali made a brilliant lawyer. As in 
other spiieres here also he gave his best to the 
nation. 

In 1937, and the fateful years following 
the cniergeiue of the Muslim League with a 
virulence unknown to its c.ailier phases of 
chccjuered hisLuiy, Mr. Jinnah, once himself 
a leading light of the Congress, and many 
Muslim stalwarts of the national organization 
were .swept off their feet and carried away by 
the flood of cuinmunul politics. Asaf Ali was 
among tho.se who stood firm like a rock and 
took up the challenge of the League. 
Parliamentarian 

In 1934, Asaf Ali had been elected to the 
Central Assembly and held office successively 
as Whip, Secretary and the Deputy Leader of 
the party until 1946. He had made his mark 
as a parliamentarian and was regarded as a 
specialist on military and railway subjects. His 
entire career as a parliamentarian was devoted 
to building up a strong, united and free India, 
where love and purposive cooperation would 
reign supreme and where hatred and exclusiv- 
ism would be banished forever. 

1 had also been elected to the Assam As¬ 
sembly and joined the Bardoloi Cabinet as 
minister. Within my own province, I was 
similarly fighting the forces of communalism 
and reaction. To combat the Muslim Learae 
influence among Muslims, we set up a Muslim 
Nationalist Board to give the lie to the claim 
of the League to be the sole representative of 
the community. 

Asaf Ali not only joined the effort but 
helped it in all possible ways. It was largely 
due to his organizing ability and his influence 


on the people of Delhi that the board was abjc 
to hold a highly successful conference at Delhi 

The arriva) of the Cabinet Mission in 
India again brought me to Delhi and offered 
yet another opportunity trf working jn close 
association with Asaf Ali. I had the honoui 
to belong to that small group of'Congressmen 
with Asaf Ali and others who used to be con¬ 
sulted by Maulana Azad and the other nation¬ 
al leaders during the course of negotiations 
with the Cabinet Mission, particulany in re 
gard to questions affecting the minorities. 

As is well-known, the League leaders in¬ 
sisted liiat the Congress should uominaie non- 
Muslims only against its quota of scats in the 
Interim Cabinet, leaving Muslim members bt 
be nominated exclusively by the League. This, 
in effect, meant the exclusion of Congress 
Muslims from the Interim Cabinet. 'Lhinking 
that no saciilicc could be too great for hasten¬ 
ing national freedom, we pleaded with 
Gandhiji, Maulana Sahib and the other Icudcis 
not to allow the League to wreck an agree¬ 
ment merely on this issue. But Jinuah’s in- 
tiansigcncc knew no bounds. He would noi 
agree to a Muslim being included even in the 
Congress quota. Gandhiji would not let the 
national character of the Congress suffer and 
we were all with him. A way out was ulti¬ 
mately found and Xsaf Ali was appointed a 
member of the Cabinet in charge of railways 
and transport from out of the Congress quota 

Diplomat 

He was soon shifted to Washington as fre^ 
India’s first Ambassador to the United States 
and later held office as Governor of Orissa and 
Ambassador to Switzerland, the Vatican and 
Austria. Though in failing health he conti 
nued to serve his country and bis people wit| 
rare distinction and devotion till his death- ill 
Switzerland in 1953- 

No account of Mr. Asaf Ali can be com¬ 
plete without reference to his distinguished 
wife Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali, who happens to be 
here in our midst. I have, however, purposely 
refrained from,, referring to her for fear ol 
embarrassing her. Besides, the story of hei 
defiant courage, devotion to her bu^and, ser¬ 
vice to the people and heroic struggle are toe 
well-known to be recounted. She has already 
become a pan ctf por national history. K n, 
indeed, vary generous of her to have donated 
a very handsome amount to ebmmemora^ -du! 
services Asaf Alt has rwidered to the qhise ol 

on 



^ HOW TO ACQUIRE 

BY ROBERT J. 

Voii already possess a wonderful memory. 
At this moment your mind is storing tens of 
thousands of facts which you can recall at 
ivill. 

Yes, tills is true! If it were not, you would 
hot be able to read this, neither would you 
l>e able to talk. You would have no under- 
itanding about life whatever. 

We might say that you went into the 
irrhivc business when ytm were in the womb, 
md not a day has gone by since but that you 
I.1VC stored away .some facts and experience. 

Ba.sk. in the .smushinc of thi.s idea and stop 
omplaining that you have a bad memory 
\ttain thi.s louviltion that you have the neces 
;ary mental aichivcs to store away unlimited 
acts and it will prevent you from being 
lefeatist about your power of remembering or 
ecall, 

Have no fear that your storehouse will 
;vcr become full or that you will tire it by 
overwork. On the contrary, the more you put 
nto your store, the more its shelves will ex¬ 
pand and the more easily you will be able to 
ecall what you wdsh, fojr facts have a knack 
)f associating together. 

Later wc shall see that the more we en 
rourage this process, the better our powers ol 
‘ecall will become. 

■ From this present moment forward begin 
justing your'■memory. Give it work to do 
md expect it to serve you.. It will. 

This change of attitude towards your 
sowers of recall is one of the most significant 
'actors in improving them. 

Never again think to yourself or tell youi 
riends that you have a bad memory. Instead, 
quietly, con^atulate ypurself upon having 
apabie powers of recall, powers which are im* 
iroving eveiry day. 

, There ^ certain practices which will im- 
>rove those powers. You should know these 
.nd consciously^ use tbero* Here are seven 
iditlts. ' . • 

; . . hConniet.jHew f4£ti ieitK old:, It you take 
he trouble t^Oonn^ct n^w jftictf.with what you. 
li^ady ^know. 'ypu-wiU ; no difficulty in 
hew;7iScis. .;The:m of these 
aental' cofthections. is known association. 


A GOOD MEMORY 

LUMSDEN, RA. 

For example, say you wished to remember 
the number 19610665. You would do so easily 
if you noticed that the first and last pair of 
numbers form the date of last year, and the 
inner four figures contain the well-known date 
1066, though the last two figures in fact sur 
round the first two. Do you see that? 

Now, test yourself. Without looking 
back, what was the number? Don’t panic— 
take it in stages. Which year did we connect 
it with? Which event in history did we asso 
ciate it with? Wliat did we do with the num¬ 
bers of the two dates? You will find that you 
will be able to reproduce that number to¬ 
morrow morning—or even in three days time 
if you want to do so. 

It is well worthwhile making the effort to 
form tliese associations. The method is al 
most infallible. What is more, it can be 
adapted to suit many needs for example, re 
membering to buy things or to do things. In 
particular it is useful fur remeuibering names 

Introduced to a person named Grimscy, 
you might associate him with the town of 
Grimsby. Or to one named Fitzgerald, you 
might associate with the poet who translated 
the Omar Khayyam. 

You have only to try this method o! 
memorising to be convinced of its effectiveness. 

2. Get Clear Impressions and Understand 
ing: You will be sure to have difficulty in re 
calling a name if you have a hazy idea only 
of how it is spelt. 

Similai'ly with more complex matters, if 
you have never clearly understood them, vou 
will obviously have difficulty in recalling them 

Attention and concentration must be given 
if you would understand, and there must b 
understanding if you would recall effectively 

Sometimes it helps to understand and to 
recall involved subject matter if the whole 
thing CajFi be rediiced to some form of diagram 
This inethod, too, well repays the time anr^ 
effort involved. 

One reason is that you are bringing in ; 
visual element. The more senses are involv 
ed in tKc initial learning, the more easy recall 
will be... . 

3. Re^al of Ten: This time-honoured 
uikhod Ol inemorisine streailv facilitates 
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understanding. A difficult poem or chapter 
becomes imuti more in(elligil)lc after reading 
it several limes. '1 liis fatt paiily explains its 
effeclivene.ss as a mctlioil uaall. 

Material well leaine<l by tonslaiit icpetr 
tioii stays with us (oi years. Must adults can 
still recall material learned in this way during 
schooltlay.s. 

Next time you wish to remember any 
thing, repeal it as often as possible. Become 
thoroughly familiar with it. 

When you arc introduced to a stranger, 
repeat his name either to yourself, or better 
still in conversation. When you want to re- 
meiuitet the tontents of a chapter, read it 
through three or four times. 

Pupils at school would remember and 
understand their woik so muth belter if they 
had the iiulination and time to go over theit 
work again. 'I bis should be done within eight 
hours, for it lias been proved that the rate ol 
foigetting is greatest during that time. 

'rhis extra woik natiually leads to a tlear- 
cr impression and understanding. 'Ibis, as 
wc have already seen aitls recall still further. 

4. Resolve to Remember: Too often in 
this matter of remembering, wc leave things 
to change or woise. Wc vaguely hope we shall 
remember, but wc remind ourselves from past 
experience that in all probability wc shall not. 
This is as good as felling our minds not to re 
tain the matter. 

You will lind it helpful to take a more 
positive alliludo. 

Resolve lliat you arc going to remember 
Tell yourself that you will remember, and 
that when the need ari.scs you will be able to 
recall the desired fatts. 

As in all forms of human activity, mental 
or physical, confidence airs performance 

5. Make Menial Pictures: ""I’liis is anothet 
form of association. Say, for example, you 
want to remember to take something to your 
work tomorrow. Imagine this object attached 
to something yon will be sure to touch when 
yon are about to leave your home: your door 
handle, your tar steering wheel. 

If you form a vivid picture of this you 
will fuid that when the moment comes for you 
to open your door or grasp your wheel, an 
image of the object you wish to take wdll flash 
upoii your mind. 

A little thought will suggest other situa¬ 
tions where this practice can be usefully em¬ 
ployed 


Gordon Byron writes: "Look uf^n each 
new fati as would a painter who, viewing a 
heauliliil hut fleeting stcnc, fixes it so indelibly 
in iiiemoiy that he will later repioduce eath 
evanescent hue, eaeh transitory shade, m a 
picture which will iuunoitalise a moincut's im¬ 
pression. 

“Providence has given you a marvellous 
device, capable of miraculous accomplish- 
meiits. Use your mind camera.” 

6. Create Mnemonics: The clever and 

uiiuising manufactured svords called mnemo¬ 
nics arc a great aid in recalling, particularly 
for c'nsming that no single point has been 
oinitU'd. , 

Mnemonics can lake a variety of foiiiis— 
a name, a word or a sentence wliicli may be 
nieaniiigful or nonsensical. 

Let us imagine an insurance salesman 
wishes to remember seven clauses on a polity 
which he feels a prospect will find particularly 
attractive. His litst task w'ould be to suinnuvr- 
ise each clause by a single key word. Then 
initial letter of each of his key wortls. 

If the initial letters were S E M W H A B, 
he could devise the easily-rcnieinbciccl sentence 
—Nam eats mussels when he’s at Brighton, 

Provided the sale*sinan has spent sullicient 
time mastening each |)oint in its details, this 
would enable him to rec;all each one without 
omission and in the right order. 

7. Memorise Complete, LiRle and Often: '■ 

In closing, mention must be made of two 

principles which have been soundly establish¬ 
ed by actual experiment. 

1. Learn in wholes rather than in snip¬ 
pets. If you are learning a poem of seven 
verses, keep reading the whole thing through' 
rather than concentrating -upon one verse at a' 
time. 

2. Space your learning. Frequent short 
spells of learning more readily commit some- 
tiling to memory than a few prolonged ses- 
sion.s. 

It is worthwhile working at these tech¬ 
niques. Their effectiveness will surprise you. 
As you put them to the test and find them giv¬ 
ing you improved powers of recall, your confi-^ 
dence in your memory powers will increase. 

This confidence in itself will still jfurther 
improve your memory. You will have estab¬ 
lished a virtuous circle. What is more, the 
knotVledge that you have an efficient meitAory 
will increase your gei^al self-confidenci^ ^ 



Guyana Attains Independence 

BY G. N. DIXIT 

{British Guiana, the onlv British dependency on the South Ameina mainland, beianie 
indipeiidant on May 26,1966. It u now ho^n by its Ameiindian name 'Guyana , 
meaning "Land of Waters.” Independence has ended a British responsibility uhuh 
began in 1796. Guyana »i ill be 20th British dcpendimy to bcion e iidependent in the 
past 19years, and is e\pei*ed to be welcomed (s tie 2Jid n in let oj the Commonwealth.) 


The people of Atncncait oiigui, who aic 
known to have lust inhabited this lind oi 
roaiing mtis, aptiv, mmid it (.u)ana’' (the 
land ol waltis). But Guyana, ox Guiana as it 
IS tailed by ihc 1 uiopt ins, was a vast teiii 
toiy now dividid into live politual units 
Spanish Giiiani, vvluie llic gieat Ain i/on Hows 
with all Its liny is nowr Bi i/il l*oitut>iuM 
Guiana, tixveised bv llie Oiinoeo, btt.une 
Venezuela, Biilish Guiana, is ntigitcd by the 
Tivets Issequibo, Dauieiaxi and Beibiec Ihe 
Coinantvnc constiiutes the deinaicating lirn. 
between Jbitish Guiana and Sin mam (Diiteb 
Guiana) Ihc lilth political unitl'ieneb 
Guianalies eastwaxcis actoss the Maioni 

Located on the noxiheast shouldcx of the 
South Amexican continent Guyana aitxacted 
exploxeis and eolonnts in the earliest days of 
the discovtiy oi the, new Woxld Golunibus 
sailed along its coast in 1948 lie wiote latei 
that he thought the great rivers of Guiana 
flowed down ixoin “the Larthly Pitaclise” A 
eentuiy later Six Walter Raleigh was filed 
with the idea that Guiana was the gitcway to 
the gold and tidies ot the New Woxld, and 
that buned deep m the heaxt ol the countxy 
lay the legendaiy H Dot ado, a eitv of bound 
less wealth and xuagnifuenee He sent a niini 
ber ol expeditions to discovet tin si hidden 
treasures, but all pioved failuxcs and the last, 
m 1617, was to cost him his life 

Nevertheless, geologists and mineralogists 
succeeded where exploitxs and adventutexes 
had tailed About 400 years aftci the exetu 
tion of Walter Raleigh, the El Dor.ido of his 
dream was discovered However, there were 
tne rich deposits of mineials which Natiue 
(and not man as fancied by the unfoitiinate 
statesman) had hidden in the belly of the 
earth. 

Mineial Wealth 

Guyana is now the fourth largest piodiuer 
of larndtek the ore of aluminium. Diamond, 
gold and manganese ore-used in steel making 
lidd inutile chemical Industry—are also mined 


Deposits of nonoif, copper and othei mine¬ 
rals axe being investigated. 

Cxisisaosscd by many iivcrs, the eouutry 
tan be divided into thice broad geographical 
legions the coistd belt the loiesi area and 
tJie bavmiiih /one J he (citile coastal stiip 
is econoinically the must inipoUant ^i-nt of the 
touiitiy It eoutaius 90 l>ei tent of the popu¬ 
lation and two mam towns, Geoxgetown and 
New Amsterdam. 

It IS hcie that Guyana s cash eiops- sugar¬ 
cane and lice—aic giown An elaboiate sys 
teiu oi canals, dams and dykes haa helped in 
lendeiing it a highly pioduetive aica liom 
the cotsial belt, the land uses to a plateau 
tovtitd by deuse equatoiial foiests and 
swamps j his icgion contains a nmnber of 
valuxble species ot hatdwood and all the 
mines If is also famous foi xapids and watei- 
falls Most speetaculai oi them is the Kaieteur 
ialls on the Potoia Rivci with a diop of 741 
feet, iicaiJy five tunes the height of the Niagia 
Ialls Southward the forest plateau rises to 
steep mountains and finally drops to Rupu- 
nuin 

^Meeting Ground* 

Guyana is a meeting giound of races and 
itligions, customs and tulrmes Ihe popula¬ 
tion which numbcitd 6 38,030 m Decexubex, 
1964, IS derived fxom a vaxiety of ethnic oii- 
gins The Fast Indiiiis (as they arc locally 
known), descendant ol xmnngxants Irom the 
Indian subcontinent, who came to Uic teiri- 
loxy as eontxacL labouieis, account fox nearly 
half, while people of Aifitan descent, descemi- 
ants of slaves Inought fiom Afiica hv the early 
European sctllcis make up another third. 

There aio, m addition, people of mixed 
descent, gioups of Poitugucsc and other Euro 
peans, and thmese Amei Indians, the indige 
nous people, live mainly in the interior and 
number some 29,430 Flic East Indians chiefly 
work on the sugar estates and in the nee 
lands, vshile people of Afiican descent form 
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tlte larTCSt element in the towns. The princh 
pal religions are Christianity. Hinduism and 

Islam. 

Every race and colour is seen upon the 
cheerful streets of Georgetown, which is the 
seat of the Government. White-clad Euro¬ 
peans, North and South Americans; Chinese, 
Syrians, petty traders from South America, 
turbanned Indians, cfiattering Africans and 
colouilully attired people from all parts of the 
West Indies and the Caribbean Sea rub shoul¬ 
ders in this cosmopolitan capital of Guyana. 

There are sports clubs and golf links, race 
courses, motor-boating, iishing, shooting and a 
pleasant social life. Ihc business of the town 
includes, besides all the export and import 
trade of the colony, the working of rice, sugar, 
molasses, citrate of lime and liinc-juicc facto¬ 
ries as well as other factories for shoes, mutches 
and ice. But the pride of Georgetown is its 
superb Botanic Gardens, where 10 miles of 
pathways present a glorious riot of tropical, 
beauty. 

Buildings such as the Town Hall, the Vic¬ 
toria Law Courts the Culhcdral and the Uni- 
vewity justify the pride which Georgetown 
takes in them. I'hc streets of the town shaded 
with trees, are wide and clean, many having 
canals, called “trenches", running down the 
centre, on which flourishes the Victoria Regia 
lily. 

Besides being the commercial and cultur¬ 
al Centre, Georgetown is also the political 
hub of Guyana. 

Guyana has three political parties—the 
People's Progressive Party, the People’s Natio¬ 
nal Congress and the United Force Party. The 
last two parties. led by Mi. Forbes Burnham 
and Mr. Peter D’Aguniar respectively, are 
within the Commonwealth. Dr. Cheddi Jagan, 
leader of the largest party of Guyana (the 
PPP), considers this declaration of independ¬ 
ence a 'farce' and wants nothing short of com¬ 
plete independence. His party, therefore, boy¬ 
cotted the talks held at London at the end of 
the last year. 

Guyana's future has, therefore, become 
uncertain. Nevertheless, it is hoped that some 
solution would be found of this tangled skein 
and all the parties will eventually work toge¬ 
ther for the betterment of their country. 

(Courtesy: Patriot) 


INDIA’S REPAYMENT PROBLEM 

{Continued from page 614) 

To sum up: 

In the face of low income growth and ex- 
ort stagnation India is incapable of servicing, 
er foreign debts in the near future. The 
result of this incapacity is that India will be a 
suspect as a credit-worthy nation in the inter¬ 
national capital market. Moreover, it is 
doubtful whether India can follow an inde¬ 
pendent diplomatic policy abroad when the 
unpaid debt hangs on India's throat like 
gigantic albatross: 

(Courtesy: The Radical Humanist) 


WAYS TO IMPROVE AGRICULTURE 

{Continued from page 616) 

(viii) Impoilance of Cattle: 

In fact very little attention has been given 
towards Lliis though (attle has its own import¬ 
ance in Indian farming hciux' the improve 
ment of local herds .should be given top prio¬ 
rity, as tl»c efficiency in farming increases with 
the better stuff of < attics. 

Apart from tlu'sc by popularizing in prac¬ 
tice the findings of tlu' agricultural research, 
.sucli as, use of improved seeds, judiccous 
manuring, aclojjting cultural and plant-protec¬ 
tion practices in time, (iroper storage etc.; 
through radio, newspaper,'booklets, pamphlets 
etc., production can be boosted. 

It will be also appreciable if serai-Govern- 
ment institute and social organizations will 
encourage the farmers by arranging competi¬ 
tion and rewards. Regarding indirect ways o£ 
solving the food problem, I have - to simply 
state that Family-Planning can help a lot. 

Boosting up of agricultural production, 
thus, acquired the manifold national effort 
needing dose attention, reorientation and in¬ 
tensification. 


If you arc in the “Good Lord, what shall 
I do?" frame of mind, examine yourself and 
your ^thoughts. 

Look carefully for fears. Ask yourself, 
for example, just what it is that makes yott 
think as you do, that makes you feci uncertain, . 
apprehensive, apd overcautious. 

Nine times in ten, if you are a rigorously 
honest self examinw, you ^ill find that thft. 
root of your men^aI .attitude is of some ' 
particular thing, and that hroni 'this develow , ' 
a general'attitude of fear^‘•^jPpwof4 



Towards A Better City 

BY MICHEL RAGON 

(r/iw is the second of two articles on the theme and his Cities." The first article 

was published in our last issue. The articles are designed to draw attention to the 
problems created by the explosive growth of towns in many Countries and to stress the 
need for a more harmonious human environment in cities today and tomorrow.") 


For the gast forty years, sociologists and 
town planners have been saying that the towns 
we inherited from the 19th centmy are unlit 
for habitation in the 20tii. fhe time has come 
to lind new conceptions, i'his conviction, 
shared by such arcliitctis as lony Gamier, 
Auguste Terrel and Le Corbusier, long met 
witn almost universal liostiliiy. Vet the new 
town-planning dogma which they set forth has 
conqueied the world today. All modem towns 
are built in accorduncc with principles laid 
down in the niueteen-thiilies: dwellings must 
have sunlight and air; they should not be hud¬ 
dled together; gloomy courtyards should be 
avoided; industry must be kept away from 
housing areas; parkland is a vital necessity. 
Noise and pollution will thus be reduced. 
Moreover, a minimum of comfort guaranteeing 
hot water, central heating, bathrooms and dis¬ 
posal ot refuse has introduced hygiene into 
many homes which previously were poorly 
provided for. 

From Dwelling to Habitat 

What is the ideal size, for a modern town? 
Very small towns do not promote collective or 
cultural life, but there is also an optimum 
level of urban growth beyond which difiicul 
ties arise. Large towns lead to heavy collec¬ 
tive burdens; the individual gets lost in the 
mass, distances tend to become impracticable 
and leisure centres are too far from the home. 

Plato felt that an ideal community should 
not exceed five thousand souls: contemporary 
urbanists would raise this figure to between 50 
and 75,000. But thu estimate seems to over¬ 
look the fact that ir'is difficult for a town ot 
less than 300,000 inhabitants, or even hadf a 
million, to he self«sufficient culturally speak¬ 
ing. A middle term may be found in dividing 
the town JntO neighbourhood units according 
to the 9yst^m ^ stellite towns around Lon¬ 
don. ■ iQeilfires up into. ’’self-supporting 

centres :hf ,6 ja(r7<W humanly 

sjpeuing acO^l^bt^; tpils p^iiis from the 
idea ’duelling"iO'^^at' a habitatf' the 
JhtinK hi;:n^ as a shelter but 


as one part of a complex which comprises all 
the facilities needed to protect physical and; 
mental health as well as social, family and 
individual welfare. 

Many traditional banes of the urban en¬ 
vironment can nowadays be avoided. PoUur 
tiou was believed in the 19th century to be an 
incurable evil attendant on civilization. We 
know today tliat new towns, when propeiiy 
designed, can do away with pollution and that - 
older ones can be rid of it to some extent. Yet 
the elimination waste and refuse remains' a 
problem in developed countries even today. 
During the past decade, hundreds new 
chemical products which waste-water disposal 
leaves intact have become a serious problem. 
New detergents have been invented to counter¬ 
act this source of pollution yet fish continue to 
die by the thousand in certain waterways, 
beaches are polluted by fuel oil, and anxi^y 
is evinced concerning the sea, an indi^nsatde 
reserve of flora and fauna, as it tends to be* 
come a refuse dump for radioactive and oth^_ 
waste. 

The problem of supplying water to vai£ 
urban areas is likewise an urgent one. The 
desalination of sea water for drinking purposes 
seems to be the only feasible soluuon for a 
place like New York. Thus it appears indhh^ 
pensable to take stock of surf^ and under-, 
ground water resources in every country. Simb; 
a drive is now in progress and i$ being oo-. 
ordinated through the International Hy&o| 0 ’ 
gical Decade, launched by Unesco in January, 
1965, and in which 75 nations are already co¬ 
operating. 

The Shape oTThings to Come -''s 

We may now hazard a few guesses at 
appearance of the towns of the future, at ^ 
shape of things to come. It is obvious that, by ’ 
the time the general public and administratiyji 
authorities h^ finally accepted Le Corbusietv' • 
(^rOpius and Mies van de Robe, their pioneer, 
conceptions had been overtaken by events. A 
new ^neratioD of architects and townplannen 
has now emerged whose work is in complete ^ 
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conuast lo lhai of ilicir jjrcdcccssors. With 
them the break with the world of Greece, 
which is still detectable in Le Corbiisiei, 
would seem to be complete. 

One of the main ideas developed by tliese 
innovatois is llial of aililicial gioimd levels 
treated by spatial stiu( lures. 'J owirs aic con¬ 
ceived as having several stories separating 
transport fiuni .shopping and other activities. 
'I'he.se lunise-beaiing .stiocUues would be made 
of steel, and are lavouied by W.H.O. experts 
who believe that the best and quickest solu¬ 
tion for the housing pioblems of developing 
countries is that uihan infrastructures should 
be built by the public autherrities, leaving it 
lo the inhal)iianls themselves ur use the space 
idlotted as they thhik lit. Yona Friedman’s 
“movable ariln'iecture’’ responds to tlicir desire 
by propersing tlie consiruetion <rf a three-di- 
mcnsional lattiic on pillars. 'I'his conception 
provides foi comph-te Iteedoni on the natural 
grenmd sutface and lot the su.spension of 
trailsfoniialrlc dwellings making it possible 
even to move the dwelling. F.nipty spaces ate 
left helween large portions of the stnuturc in 
Older to expose the ground to sunshine and 
permit it lo he used lor cultivation. 

Other suggeslicriis ferr homes snspendetl 
from a central striietiire have given rise to 
novel forms and techniques. 'J bus the pyra¬ 
mids devj.sed by the J-'iench architect Paul 
Mayinont consist erf a hollow, central iiia.st cern- 
taining all the vertical iiistallatitrns and link¬ 
ed by cables to (he su])j)orting groundwork ol 
the town. I'he Swiss aichiiect, Pascal Hauser 
inann, has been studying plastic egg-shaped 
cells which can he hung up in clusters, and a 
young Japanese planner, Ruiokawa, has devis¬ 
ed a lange of house-hearing structures that are 
almost floral in chaiacter. Other departures 
along the.se lines are C'haneac’s “c rater terwns”, 
the “cybernetic towns” of Nicolas Sc holler aiicl 
Dian Giuresco’s “towns in the air.” 

Expendable Architecture 

Gcrnsisicnt witli I he nertion of spatial ur¬ 
banism, which introduces ariificial levcks, sus 
pended gaidens and so on, is that of expend 
iihle architecture. The city of the future will 
liavc to be .so llexiblc as to be adaptable to 
ever-changing requirements or reflect a sense 
of the passing ol values thru will make it easy 
to tiansforin it. Ali new towns -under cons 
truLiion at present were devised in terms ol 
motor traliu; yet who ran sav whether the 
future belongs to the automobile or to the 
helicopter or to some other form of locomotion 


yet to discovered? Who knows whether 
our motorway networks w'ill not be out of date 
before their completion? 

The Frencli engineer Louis Armand, well 
known for his grasp of future technological 
trends and their probable impact on mankind, 
points out that tiie age of mobile structures 
lias begun and that man must learn to find 
salisiaction in a constant piotcss of change just 
as lie once learnt to derive it from static iorms. 

A significant movement of anticipatory 
architecture is to be found in Western Ger¬ 
many with Frei Otto, Schullzefielit/c and Wer¬ 
ner Ruhnau. Frei Otto and Ruhnau are 
particularly interested in indoor climates. Only 
structures easy to change and adapt will stand 
the test of lime, in tfie view of the former, 
because they alone will be constantly i«mew- 
able. He adds that alongside amoebalike 
structures cbange.iblc by adding or i-cinoving 
their components, there w'ill be others in which 
almost \noLhing will be predetermined. . .As 
was the case in olden times, homes w'ill move 
their occupants until the time-honoured teni 
will be so highly perfected that it will ofler 
the greatest possible comfort under all existing 
climates on earth. 

The perfecting of pioduction methods foi 
flexible structures, easy to put up and carry 
about, is the most urgent problem of all if a 
roof is to be given to c*'eiyonc in the w'orld 
One solution to this problem is the geodcsical 
dome invented by the American expert Buck- 
minster-Ruller. Geodesical domes, which aim 
at covering entire towns or regions for pur¬ 
poses of climate control, may become an emer¬ 
gency habitat made of plastic, metal or even 
cardboard. I'hcy are light enough to be para 
rhuled into areas that are hard of access. An 
inteiesting experiment on similar line.s has 
been made in Afiica where a sort of parasol 
consisting of a column and a roof is built by 
modern techniques, the rest of the home being 
left lo the inhabitant’s own initiative. 

Town Above the Fields 

.Another pio.spcct is opening up: Uic age- 
old distinction Ixitwecn urban and rural com 
muniiies is disappearing. Perhaps, a genera 
tion from now, it will be possible to create 
communities combining the advantages of for 
liter city and country life, without their worsi 
defects and drawbacks, with the most agreeable 
tesuiis for mental and physical health. 

Town-country inter penetration has enter 
ed the realm of the possible. This proces! 

(Corittmed on pdge 62 d) 



COSMOS, MAN AND MICROBES 

BY REM PETROV 


The question as to how the behaviour will 
be of the immunological barrier against 
microbes, a major system of the organism, 
under the unusual conditions of space travel 
and whether their resistance against bacteria 
and viruses will be as strong as it is under 
normal terrestrial conditions, at fiist sight, 
may seem far-fetched, because results of space 
flights now known throughout the world give 
no grounds for expecting infectious complica¬ 
tions in cosmonauts. They have withstood 
excellently all conditions in outer space. 

It is true of course that these were rela¬ 
tively short-term missions. But man will not 
stop at the hrst stage of space exploration, he 
will go to the next one study the nearest 
celestial bexlies. and in particular the planets 
of the solar system. Medically and biologi¬ 
cally. this stage will have one principal fea¬ 
ture having a crucial bearing on tasks facing 
space medicine and biology. This feature is 
the duration of space travel which may last 
weeks, months and years. If until recently we 
have concerned ourselves mainly with organ¬ 
ism responses to short-time over-loads and 
weightlessness and examined possibilities of 
the cardiovascular, central nervous and other 
systems, the advent of long-term missions will 
bring us face to face with quite different medi¬ 
cal and biological problems. And they include 
relations between the human organism and 
microbes. But here we enter the field of space 
immunology. 

A New Branch of Space Medicine 

The origin of this branch has been due to 
at least three factors. First of all. men travel¬ 
ling in space ships do so together with miao 
bial residents of their intestines, respiratory 
system, muscous membranes and skin. A ship’s 
cabin is a hermetically sealed space containing 
and their bacteria. It is virtually impossible 
to separate the two even if it were desirable. 
This cannot be done also for the reason that 
many miaobes present in the human organ¬ 
ism are needed for it to function normally. 
They, for instance, help to form enzymes and 
vitamins. But many microbes having perma¬ 
nent residence in the human body are oanger- 
ous or may become so under certain conditions 
and are capable of causing infectious diseases. 
They include staphylococci, streptococci, 
Esetoidiia ooli. gas gangrene pathog^s and 
rhusei. 


Bacteria and their properties undeigo 
changes under the influence of mutagenic fac¬ 
tors, say, cosmic rays but this is largely a 
microbiological problem. What is important 
for us immunologists to know is what sorts oi 
microbes will prevail in these new communi¬ 
ties, what miCTOorganisms may become the 
likeliest source of infectious disease and what 
are the pathogens against which cosmonauts 
must be inoculated before flight. 

The influence of space ladiation on ’’rela¬ 
tions” between man and microbes, though the 
domain of microbiologists, one cannot ignore 
its importance when preparing for long space 
voyages, as one cannot forget the influence ol 
other extraordinary factors, such as weightless¬ 
ness or artifidal ^avitation, special diets and 
limited movements, and that is why this has 
been the second factor why space immunology 
came into being. It is simply imperative to 
study effects produced by long flight conditions 
on resistance against pathogenic agents, in 
eluding microbes, which are normal for men 
and which under ordinary conditions pioduct 
no disease, as a rule. But will the immunity 
of our organism be as as stiong in space tra 
vels? Won’t it be weakened by the factors, w< 
have mentioned? These questions can b< 
answered if all conditions of space flight an 
reproduced and studied on Earth. Such ? 
"model” will enable us to ascertain the influ 
ence of cosmic conditions on immunity and tc 
learn the extent of effectifencss preliminary 
vaccination can offer. Space iinmunolog^y ii 
not only to furnish answers to these questions 
but also to discover ways of preventing likely 
complications. 

Third Factor 

The third factor is the problem of rela 
tions between the organism and unorihodoa 
miaobes. I mean a possibility that may ap 
pear to be funnily remote from our time, lik( 
selling the bearskin before one has caught th< 
bear. But eventually it may develop into i 
leading problem of space immunology. It i 
a question of man’s encounter with non-terres 
trial forms of life, with micro oigan isms o! 
other planets. Sooner or later such an en 
counter is bound to take place. Will tht 
human organism remain resistant to non-ter 
restrial living things? After all, immunity hai 
developed in the. course of evolution, undei 
conaete conditions characterised by interrela 
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tions between various forms of life. Immunity 
reactions serve to tcject or iieuualisc all hos¬ 
tile things wliich penetrate into the organism— 
bacteria, viruses, uniuiul cells, tissues, and pro¬ 
teins. but immunological teuciions arc trig 
gered only when foreign bodies have been 
idcntilied by the organism and recognised as 
hostile. In immunology it is termed "distin¬ 
guishing between self and non self.” All tells 
or their metabolic products are assumed to be 
foreign and give rise to inniiunological res¬ 
ponse—if they tairy genetically different in¬ 
formation. But to be such they must consist 
of molecules whose structure is familiar to the 
organism's immunity mechanisms. 

Facts 

Immunology alieudy has a nunibei of facts 
that set us on guard. It is common knowledge 
that imimmologicdl reactions get started in 
the organism invaded with anligeiis, or ioreign 
subsiairces. V'eiy large molecules of polypep¬ 
tides consisting of anriuo acids, those basrc 
uttits of ])toteiri. have bcetr syrrthesised at pre¬ 
sent. Reachittg certain size and cornpositiotr 
these aiii/icial polypeptides hcconre antigens, 
but under one essential condition: they irrust 
be ritade up of the same atuitro acids that go to 
make up all living things ott Earth. 

The point is that amino acids arc isomers 
which are divided, accorditrg to the structure, 
into Icvorotatory or L-lype and dextrorotatory 
af D-tyjie. It is not very easy to explain the 
Jifference in down-to-earth terms. Roughly, 
t carr be illustrated by two screws, one right- 
hreadccl and the other Icfi-ihieaded. D-type 
:otttpounds have the same chemical structure 
is L-types, w'ith the exception of one grouping 
ivhich is littked with the rriolccalc at a diff'er- 
mt angle. This is enough for a complex 
organic substaitcc composed of such D-type 
itolcculcs rrot to be recognised as foreign and 
tot to stimulate immunological response. In 
rther words, an organism living on Earth arrd 
rased on L-iype compounds cannot recognise 
i foreign subslantc comprised of D-type amino 
icids. What if life ort this or that planet is 
milt ar ound D-t)pc, rather than L type iso- 
ners? I do not mention the possibility of life 
orms on a non hydrocarbon basis. It still 
eaves the qrrestion open: will our immunolo- 
fical defences be effective against iion-terrcs- 
rial organisms? 

But to tackle these problems, we have to 
ttoricl on Earth all kinds of reactions of iirattr- 
rraliait aniriials to different natural and artifi¬ 
cial high polynrcr compounds. For no matter 


what the form of extra-terrestrial life may be 
it is necessarily connected with high-polyine 
compounds. Scierrtists arc looking for ways o 
stimulating immunity against a number of un 
usual polymers of different classes. I'hcy als( 
study rnctlrods by which cotrrpounds that,nor 
mally do not cause immunity are convertec 
into antigens. Finally, investigators face th< 
task of immunological investigation of object! 
from space. These arc main stages of spac< 
immunology. 


ASAF ALI AS 1 KNEW HIM 

(Conlinued from page 618) 

national freedonr artd rrational integration 
freedom and rrational integratiorr. Urdu is as 
irtuch a syirrbol of our ciitotional irrlcgration 
as Asaf Air’s life was and it is itr tire fittress ol 
things that the ruernorial should syirtbolise his 
and Mrs. Asaf Ali’s sustained, love for the 
great ideal. 

Cmposite Culture 

"Ihe fusion of Muslim arrd Indian cul¬ 
tures, lire linguistic intcrcliunges and inter- 
cotrnrtunal dealings of the gerrcral rrrass of the 
people in different parts of India, gave birth 
to Urdu. When Delhi adopted it, it had al¬ 
ready acquired literacy stature in the Deccan. 
But it was the Dclhivvalla who imparted to it 
fresh beauty and authenticity of idiom. Delhi 
has given birth to galaxy of Urdu poets and 
men of letters the like of whom no other city 
in India has prodttced. In spite of bis crowd¬ 
ed life, Asaf Ali, who took great pride in Urdu, 
found time to write articles, poems and a 
couple of books also. I am happy that the 
indefatigable Prof. Khwaja Ahmed Faruqi, 
under whose guidjiice the Urdu Department 
of the Delhi University has done so much for 
Urdu, has drawn up a scheme of scholarships 
for the promotion of Urdu studies. As a lover 
of Urdu, I thank Mrs. Asaf Ali and offer my 
felicitations to Prof. Faruqi. I hope and pray 
that this scheme of scholarships will not only 
continue but that Government and public 
assistance will be available to expand and en¬ 
large its scope. 


It can be safely said that the average per¬ 
son dtK's not really comprehend his possibili¬ 
ties. I believe that the hfc of everybody could- 
be more wonderful and satijffying, more useful 
and constructive than it is. 

—Dr. Norman Vincent PeaJe, 




Q. What were the views of Mahatma 
Gandhi on the problem of unemployment} 

A ns. "We should be ashamed of resting oi 
' having a square meal so long as ilicre is one 
able bodied man or woman without woik oi 
food”, said Gandhiji. 

"Imagine a nation working only five hours 
per day on an average, and this not by choice 
but by foice of ciicumstanccs, and you have a 
realistic picture of India. If the leadei would 
visualise the picture; he must dismiss from his 
mind the busy fuss of the (itv life oi tlie grind¬ 
ing fatigue of the fattoiy life or the slavery of 
the plantation, 'fhesc are but drops in the 
ocean of Indian humanity. If he would visit 
ali/e the pictuie of the Indian skeleton, he 
must think of the eighty per cent of tlie popu 
lation which is working .n fields, and which 
has practically no occupation foi at least tom 
months in the year, and which thciefoii. lives 
on the boiderland of starvation. I’his is the 
normal condition. The ever lecurring famines 
make a large addition to this enforced idle¬ 
ness. 

"The reason why our aveiage life-rate is 
deplorably low, the re*ason why sve are getting 
more and more impo\eiished is that we have 
neglected our 7,00,000 villages. We have in 
deed thought of them, but only to the extent 
of exploiting them. We read thrilling ac¬ 
counts of the 'glory that was Ind', and of the 
land that was flowing with milk and honey: 
but today it is a land of starving millions. 

"There is a difference between the civil¬ 
ization of the East—the civilization of India— 
and that of the West. It is not generally real 
ized wherein the difference lies Our geo 
graphy is different, our history is different, oiii 
ways of living aie different. Our continent, 
though vast, is a peak of the globe, but it is 
the most thickly populated, barring China 
Well, now, the economics and civilization of 
a country where the piessure of population 
on land is greatest are and must be different 
from those of a country where the pressure is 
least. Sparsely populated, America may have 
need of machinery. India may not need it at 
all. WhCTc there are millions and millions of 
units of idle labour, it is no use thinking of 
labour-saving devices. If someone devised a 


machine which saved us the trouble of using 
our hands to eat, eating would cease to be a 
pleasure, it would become a tortuic. The 
reason of out povcity is the extinction of our 
industiies and our consequent unemployment. 
Some years ago India’s agricultuial population 
w'as said to be 70 per cent. Today it is said 
to be 90 pel tent. It does not mean that 90 
per cent arc agt ir ulturists, but that, instead of 
70 per cent who depended on land, 90 per cen< 
aie now driven to depend on land. In othev 
woids, whereas there were industries and 
oafts enough to feed the 20 per cent, soma 
time ago, these are no longer there and the 
people have thus been thrown on land. They 
thus steal theii living, not because they want 
to, but because there is no more land. 

"Not that there is not enough land to 
feed our 35 croies (now 48 emits). It is ab- 
siud to say that India is overpopualtcd and 
that the surplus population must die. I am 
sure that if all the land that is available was 
propelly utilized and made to yield up to its 
capacity, it would surely maintain the whole 
population. Only we have got to be industri¬ 
ous and to make two blades of grass grow 
wheic one grows today. 

"The remedy is to identify ourselves with 
the poor villager and to help him make the 
land vield its plenty, help him pioduce what 
we need, and confine ourselves to use what he 
piodiices, live as he lives, and peisuade him 
to take to more rational ways of diet and liv¬ 
ing. 

"We eat mill-ground flour, and even the 
poor villager walks with a head load of half 
a niaund gr.ain to have it ground in the 
nearest flour mill Do you know that in spite 
of the plenty of foodstuffs wc produce we im¬ 
port wheat from outside and we eat the ‘super 
fine’ flour from 'Vustralia? We will not use 
our hand ground flour, and the poor villager 
also foolishly copies us. We thus tiiin our 
wealth into waste, nectar into poison. For 
whole meal is the proper meal Mill giound 
flour is vitaminless floui, mill giound flour 
kept for days is not only vitarainless, but poi¬ 
son. But we will not exert ourselves to pro¬ 
duce flour which we must cat fresh every day, 
and will pay for less nutritious things and 
purchase ill health in the bargain This is not 
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any abstruse economic truth, it is a fact which 
is daily happening before our eyes. The same 
is the case with rice and gur and oil. We will 
eat rice, polished of its substance, and eat less 
nutritious sugar and pay more for it than 
more nutritious gur. We have suffered the 
village oilman to be driven to extinction and 
we cat adulterated oils. We idolize the cow, 
but kill her by slow degrees. We eat honey 
and kill the iioncy bce. with the result that; 
honey is such a rare commodity today that it 
is only available to a ‘Mahatma’ like me or to 
those who must have it from the physician as 
a vehicle for the drugs he prescribes. If we 
took the trouble of learning scientific and 
harmless bee-keeping, we should get it cheaper 
and our children would get out of it all the 
carbohydrates they need. In all our dietetics 
we mistake the shadow for the substance, pre¬ 
ferring bone-white sugar to rich brown gur 
and pale white bread to rich brown bran- 
bread. 

“I implore you to throw off your inertia, 
to bestir yourselves to study these elementary 
facts and live more rational lives and learn 
how to turn waste into wealth. 1 have told 
you simple truths tvhich we would soon realize 
and act up to if we threw off the inertia of 
ages. But we have shunned body-labour to 
the detriment of our brains, and thus rest con¬ 
tent with the irrational ways of diet and liv¬ 
ing. Let us pull oiuselves together and re¬ 
solve to make our bodies and brains more ac¬ 
tive. 

“ "In one sense the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment in our country is not so difficult as in 
other countries. The mode of life is a great 
factor. The Western unemployed worker must 
have warm clothing, boots or shoes and socks 
like the rest of the people, he must have a 
warm house and many other things incidental 
to the cohl climate. We do not want all these 
things. I have indeed wept to see the stark 
poverty aiul unemployment in our country, 
hill I must confess our own negligence and ig¬ 
norance arc responsible for it. We do not 
know the dignity of labour as such. Thus a ■ 
.shoe maker will not do anything beyond his 
shoes, he will think all other lalmur is below 
his dignity. That wrong notion must go. 
There i.s enough employment in India for all 
ivlio will work with their hands and feet 
honestly. God lias given everyone the capa¬ 
city to work and earn more than his daily 
bread and whoever is ready to use that capa¬ 
city is sure to find work. No labour is too 
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penny. The only thing is the readiness to use 
the hands and feet that God has given us. 

I hold that a working knowled^ of a 
variety of occupations is to the working class 
what metal is to the capitalist. A labourer’s 
skill is his capital. Just as the capitalist can¬ 
not make his capital fructify without the co¬ 
operation of labour, even so the working man 
cannot make his labour fructify without tk. 
co-operation of capital. And, if both labour 
and capital have the gift of intelligence equal¬ 
ly developed in them and have confidence in 
their capacity to secure a fair deal, each at the 
hands of the other, they would get to respect 
and appreciate each other as equal partners 
in a common enterprise. They need not re¬ 
gard each other as inherently irreconcilable 
antagonists. But the difficulty is that whilst 
today capital is organized and seems to be 
securely entrenched, labour is not. The intel¬ 
ligence of the working man is cramped by his 
soulless, mechanical occupation which leaves 
him little sebpe or chance to develop his 
mind. It has prevented him from realizing 
the power and the full dignity of his status. He 
has been taught to believe that his wages have 
to be dictated by capitalists instead of his de¬ 
manding his own terms. Let him only be 
organized a long right lines and have his intel¬ 
ligence quickened, let him learn a variety of 
occupations, and he will be able to go about 
with the head erect and never be afraid of 
being without means of sustenance.” 

TOWARDS A BETTER CITY 

{Continued jrom page 624) 
could be brought about empirically by break¬ 
ing up the older cities into ‘‘galaxy-towns’’ oi 
by preconceived systems such as those advocat 
cd by Friedman in which town and country 
are superimposed. This would enable the 
countryman to live in town over his fields and 
at the same time to enjoy the benefits of a, 
town life. 

It should be emphasized that all the plant 
for the future just mentioned are the fruit of 
disinterested research, .often conducted on 
empirical lines without private or public assist 
ance. Study centres for architecture in the 
next century should be set up in every country 
and be granted credits as large or laiger than 
those reserved for aeronautical and space re¬ 
search. After all, the home of mankind is still 
on this planet. 




{Try your skill I In the list below, tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest in 
meaning to the key word and thenlcomparejfvithJhe\atuwers givenHn the^nd.) 


1 erotic —A: wandering, B: given to mis¬ 
takes. C: difficult to understand. D: amorous, 

2. exotic—A: strange or foreign. B: tem¬ 
peramental. C: vain. D: clear. 

3. soporific —A: flattering. B: sickening, 
C: exciting. D: sleep producing. 

4. axtomatic~A: placed in order. B: pi¬ 
voting on a central point. C: self evident. 
D: accurate. 

5 aromatic —A: crippled. B; fragiant. 
C: sentimental D; cvilsmelling. 

6. archaic —A: awkward. B: damaged 

C: lame. D: belonging to an earlier periM. 

7. nostalgic —^A: indolent. B; diseased 

C* homesick. D: soothing. 

8. apathetic —A: without emotion. B; ex- 
tiemely sympathetic. G: imitative. D: causing 
sorrow. 

9. meteoric —A: explosive. B: temporarily 
biilliant. C: disastrous. D: overwhelming. 

10. sadistic—A\ ‘smart. B: malicious. 
C: given to deriving'pleasure from inflicting 
pain on others. D: depressed. 

11. ^legmatie —A: sluggish. B: ignorant. 
C: fat, D: having stiffened joints. 

12. enigmatic —A: displeased. B: puzzl¬ 
ing. C: learned. D: short-sighted. 

13. sporadic —A: epidemic. B: whirling 

C: occasional. D: stagnant. 

14. egocentric —A: retiring. B: self cen¬ 
tred. C: circular. D: enclosed. 

15. irom'c—A: good humoured. B: inflex¬ 
ible. C: hard in texture. D: disguisedly sar¬ 
castic. 

16. acoustic-—A: pertaining to sound ot 
hearii^. B: jumbled.‘G: shrewd. D: keen. 

17. prolific—A: skilful. B; swift. G: fer¬ 
tile. D: wearisomely verbose. 

18. choleric—A: hot-tempered. B: fever¬ 
ish. C: pain-racked. D: yellow. 

19. aesthetic—A: austere. B: sensitive to 
beauty. C: effeminate. D: pertaining to 
morals. 

20. epic— At given to severe judgements 
B: lengthy. C: strong. D: heroic. 


(ANSWER^ 

1. erotic —D: Amorous; arousing sexual 
desire: as, erotic literature. 

2. exotic —A: Strange or foreign; unusual; 
as. an exotic flower. 

3. soporific —D; Sleep-producing; tending 
to make lethargic; as, a soporific speech. 

4. axiomatic —G: Self-evident; needing no 
proof; as, an axiomatic rule of law. 

5. aromatic —B: Fragiant; spicy; having an 
agreeable smell. 

6. archaic —D: Belonging to an earlier 
period; antiquated; as archaic statuary. 

7. noslcugic —C: Homesick; yearning for 
a former place or time; as, “A pennyfarthing 
race piovidcd a nostalgic touch." 

8. apathetic —A: Without emotion or 
feeling: indifferent; as, an apathetic audience, 

9. meteoric —B: Temporarily brilliant: 
as, a meteoric career. 

19. sadistic —G: Given to deriving plea¬ 
sure from inflicting pain on others. From the 
name of an 18th-century sexual degenerate. 
Marquis de sade. 

11. phlegmatic—A: sluggish; impassive; 

stolid; as, phlegmatic disposition. 

12. enigmatic—B: Puzzling; perplexing; 
mysterious; as, an enigmatic smile. 

13. sporadic —G: Occasional; as, sporadic 
machine-gun fire. 

14. egocentric —B: Self-centred; looking at 
everything with its relation to oneself in mind; 
as. an egocentric person. 

15. ironic —D; Disguisedly sarcastic; using 
words to mean the opposite of what they usu¬ 
ally express; as, "The play ended with an 
ironic twist." 

16. acoustic —A; Pertaining to sound or 
hearing: as, the acoustic properties of a theatre. 

17. prolific —G; Fertile; producing abun¬ 
dantly; as, a prolific writer. 

18. choleric —^A: Hot-tempered; fiery. 

19. aesthetic—B: Sensitive to beauty or to 
the fine arts; as. an aesthetic temperament. 

20. epic—D: Heroic; noble, as, a novel of 
epic grandeur. 






(Below are given some' questions to test the quickness of your mind and intel¬ 
ligence, and stimulate creative thinking. It does not matter that you attempt 
ail thelquestions. iVhat matters is the time taken. Try and find out.) 


(QUESriONS) 

1. In the intervals of building a sand castle, 
three children who have established friendly 
lelations compared their respective ages. It 
appears that Sujata was born in January, 
Siiiiita in December. Further confidences re¬ 
veal that Sunanda is 7 weeks older than Sujata 
and 12 days younget than Sunita. 

In view of these disclosures, on what day 
docs Sutianda tclebrate his birthday? 

2. Compete this magic word square yourself, 
so that eveiy sejuare contains a letter and each 
row and eath coluiiin contains an English 
wt»rd. 


F 


’1 

‘I 



G 

I 

1 

6 


’I 


11 

IZ 

13 

I 

14 

15 




Each stjuarc already contains a part of the 
letter which is to occupy it in the solution. 

When correctly cotnpleted, the four hori¬ 
zontal words must be identical with the four 
vertical words. 

I he clues are squares Nos. 2, 5, and 16t 
which contain parts of the letter R. Now work 
out the letters in the rest of the squares, with 
the (lues given in them. 

3. A newspaper headline writer went crazy 
one day and wrote these captions for two of 


(a) RECORD MARKETS BEAT SALES 
HOME. 

(b) TEAMS FORCED UNDER DEC¬ 
LINE TO HOPE. 

Luckily the copy reader caught these 
headlines in time. He was able to combine 
and rearrange them, using every word, to 
make two scn.siblc headlines, one with five 
words and the other with six. 

Can you do the same? 

4. There are a number of murples lying side 
by side in a straight line along the bottom of 
a quallie. There were half as many yesterday. 
Fherc will be twice as many tomonow, for, 
owing to the force of circumstances, the num¬ 
ber of murples doubles every day. 

At this rate the entire quallie will be full 
of them in just 60 days. But what is much 
more important, hypothetically, is this: 

IN HOW MANX days WILL THE 
QUALLIE 

BE JUST EXACTLY HALF-FULL OP 
MURPLES? 

5. (i) You have a sweater with a label inside 
the collar at the back. If you turn this sweat¬ 
er inside out and put it on with the left armi 
the right sleeve and the right arm in the left) 
sleeve, is the label: 

(a) Inside front? (b) Inside badc.?j 

(c) Outside back? or (d) Outside front? 

(ii) If you saw your own mirrored image 
holding a small printed letter ‘b’ in your right 
hand, with the letter facing you, what would 
you actually be doing at the same time, on| 
your side of the mirror? 

(iii) Two books with pages numbered froml 
1 to 100 inclusive, are on a library shelf. The 
left-hand book is upside down. If you add the 
number at the extreme left-hand side of the 
left-hand book to the page number at the ex¬ 
treme right-hand side of the right-hand book, 
what is the total? 

6. Here is a square plot of land with four 





'!►> •A 


ami hedges planted across with four gateways 


V 



Can you divide I he ground so diat eaeli house¬ 
holder shall liavc an etjual ponion of land, 
one tree, one gateway, an ctpial length of 
licdge, and free access to tlie well without 
trespass? 


7. Colonel Manekshah asked his young suti 
one tnorning to colour all the twenty six dis 
iricts in this map in such a way that no two 
contiguous districts should be of the same 
colour. "I he lad looked at it for a moment, 
and replied, "I haven’t enough colours by one 
in iny box." 



This was found to be correct, llow many 
colours had he? He was not allowed to use 
black and white—only colours. 

8. ‘‘It certainly was cold in Mussorie yester¬ 
day”, said Piiran Singh. ‘‘The ihertnoutcter 
registered exactly zero." 

“That’s nothing”, said Puran Chand. 

“Where I come from it was just twice 
cold as that." 


How wold was it where Puran chand 

comes from? 


■ 4* it 

1966 



(ANSWERS) 

1. December 13. 

2. A R I D 

RIDE 
I D E A 
DEAR 

(a) Squares 2, 5, and 16 are obviously R’.s. 

(b) Square 6 must be cither an I or a T; 
but as no English words starts wdth R'l', jt 
must be an I. 

3. (a) MARKETS DECLINE UNDER 

FORCED SALES. 

(b) HOME I'EAMS HOPE I O liEA 1' 
RECORD. 

4. rhe answer is given in the ptohletii itsell; 
it says that there were ‘lialf as many ycsteiday'. 
So if the quallie is full of inurples iii 60 day.s 
it is half-lull in 59 days. 

5. (i) Outside hack. 

(ii) Holding a letter ‘D’ in your left hand. 

(iii) Two. 

6. This illustration gives the simplest, though 
ncJt the only solution. 



7. Two! 'I'hc map requires four colours. 10 
the boy had three pigments (red, blue, and 
yellow) in his box, he could have obtained 
green, oiange, or purple by mixing any two, 
but he cannot obtain four colours from fewer 
ihati three; con.scquentIy, there must have been 
only two ("not enough colours by one") in his 
box. 

8 . I’wice as cold as zero lias no meaning 
whatever, any more than ten iimc.s as lold as 
zero has. Any number times zero is zero. 
There is therefore no such thing as "twice as 
cold as zero." 






{Answer the following without extraneous help. When finished 
compare with the modal answers and test your knowledge.) 


(QUESTIONS) 

1. Answer tlie lollowing: — 

(i) Who invented tcrylenc (a new mail' 
inude fibre)? 

(ii) Wlio were the “Bow Street Runners" 
and the "Peelers”? 

(iii) Sir Humphrey Davy, an English na¬ 
tural pliilosopher, invented a safety lamp for 
use in coal mines. When was it lirst used? 

(iv) What countries do these narrow 
waicis separate? 

(a) Bass Strait (b) the strait of Malacca, 
(e) the Strait of Gibraltar, (d) The Kct- 
tegat. 

(v) In 1964 the world cclebratc'd the quar¬ 
ter centenary of the birth of Shakespeare, 
This year marks the 350th anniversary of his 
death. On what date, in each case? 

2. Distinguish between the following: — 

(i) Climate and Weather. 

(ii) Spring Tides and Neap Tides. 

(iii) Igneous and Sedimentary rocks. 

3. Where are the following and what are they 
famous for? 

(i) Jagannathpuri (ii) Marmugao 

(iii) Ladakh (iv) Tronibay (v) Hampi. 

4. (a) Who sponsored the Colombo Proposals? 

(b) What is tlic abominable snowman? 

(c) How many carats is pure gold? 

(d) What is USA Thresher? 

(e) What is 'Stop press'? 

(f) Which is the largest planet? 

(g) Who is Miss Hope Cook? 

(h) What is a synagogue? 

(i) What is the length of a day at the 
North Pole? 

5. What is Asiad? Explain its flag. 

6. Explain the following: — 

(i) Radio Telescope. 

(ii) Rocket Bomb. 

(iii) Laser. 

(iv) l.C.B.M. 

(v) Iron I.,ung. 

7. Why are following famous: — 

(i) Ajanta. 

(ii) Bclur Temple. 

(iii) Colosseum of Rome, 


(iv) Buland Darwaza. 

(v) Eiephanta Caves. 

8. Introduce with the following: — 

(i) Kalhana (ii) Picasso (iii) Mozart 

(iv) Petrosian (v) Paul VI (vi) Wladyslaw Gro- 
mulka (vii) James Joya (viii) D. 1. Mcndeleefi 
(ix) Otto Diesel (x) U. M. Brahmachari 
(.xi) Margaret Smith (xii) Haflz. 

9. What are the peaceful uses of Atomic 
Energy? 

(ANSWERS) 

1. (i) British Scientists—J. R. Whlnhcld and 
J. T. Dickson. 

(ii) The forerunners of London's Metro¬ 
politan Police force. 

(iii) January, 1816. 

(iv) (a) Tasmania and Australia. 

(b) Malaya and Sumatra. 

(c) Spain and Morocco. 

(d) Denmark and Sweden. 

(v) April, 23. 

2. (i) Climate is the .average weather condi¬ 
tions of a place or regi^an throughout the sea¬ 
sons. It is governed by latitude, position rela¬ 
tive to continents and oceans, and also local 
geographical conditions. 

Weather is the condition of the atmos¬ 
phere at a certain time or over a certain period 
as described by various meteorological pheno 
mena. 

(ii) Spring Tide—When the rise and the 
fall of water are the highest. It is caused when 
the sun and the moon are in a straight line 
and their attractive force acts in unison on 
New Moon and Full Moon day. 

Neap Tide—When the rise and fall of 
water are the lowest. It occurs, when the 
moon and the sun make a right angle with the 
earth, i.e. on the half moon (the 1st and the 
2nd quarter). 

(iii) Igneous Rocks have solidified from a 
molten material i.e. Magma and form one oi 
the three main types of rocks which coramise ♦ 
the earth’a crust. Such rocks are aystailine 
but unstratified. 

SedimentaiT rocks have been deposited at 
beds, often as sediments (t.e. under water) 
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forming one ol the tlxree main types of rocks 
which make up the earth’s crust. Such rocks 
are non-CTystalline and stratified i.e. having 
layers in it. 

3. (i) Orissa (India^ it is situated on the east 
ern coast of India, famous for the temple ol 
Jagannath; car festival is held here annually. 

(ii) Marraugao is one of the finest ports in 
Asia in Goa. It has great export trade includ¬ 
ing non ore, jnangane.se and cashew nuts 

(iii) Ladakh is a pinvince of Jammu and 
Kashmir, a portion of whidi has been occupied 
by the Chinese by the construction of the 
Aksai Chin Road connecting Tibet with Sin- 
kiang. It was the scene of fighting in Septem¬ 
ber 1962, wiicn tlie Chinese occupied Daulat 
Beg Ouldi and ilucatened Chushul. 

(iv) Trombav in Maharashtra is known 
for its atomic reactor ami oil icfincry. 

(v) Hampi (Mysore) is known for its anci¬ 
ent ruins of Vijayanagar Kingdom. 

4. (a) Ceylon, Burma, U.A,R., Ghana, Cam¬ 
bodia and Indonesia. 

(b) It is generally believed dial hitherto 
unknown being inhabits at very great altitudes 
high up in Uie snow. The abominable snow¬ 
man is supposed to live in the Himalayas 
particularly. 

(d 24 carats. 

(d) It was a U.S. submarine propelled by 
the nuclear energy,, which ran aground caus¬ 
ing over 125 deaths. 

(e) News which is received as the paper is 
about to go in for printing. 

(f) Jupiter. 

(g) She is the wife of the ruler of Sikkim. 

(h) The place where the Jews oiler pray¬ 
ers. 

(i) 24 hours. 

5. The Asian Games arc called Asiad. 

(i) The first Asiad was held in New Delhi 
from 4th to lltli March, 1951 at the National 
Stadium. 

(ii) The second Asiad was held at Manila 
(Philippines) at the Rfial Memorial Stadium 
from 1st May, .1954.* 

(iii) The third Asiad was held in I'okyo 
from 2.5th May to 2nd June, 1958- Japan 
won the la^st numb^ of gold medals (67) 
and the Philippines came second tyith 8 gold 
medals. India stood 7fh in the Asia and won 
5 gold, 4 silver and 4 bronze medals. 

India lei|t to Pakistan as a result of goal 
ave.fo^s in Hodcey Championships and 
thus It was related to the second, position. 


24th August to 4th September 1962. Seven* 
teen nations participated. The games were 
marred by ugly incidents arising out of the 
nun-inclusion of two Asian countries, Israel 
and Formosa. It was not a healthy tradition, 
for politics was introduced in the field of 
sports. The International Amateur Athletic 
Federation refused tecoguition to the IV Asiad 
on account of the non-indusion of Formosa 
and Israel, and granted it the status of only 
an International Meet. The next Asiad is to 
be held in Bangkok (1966). 

6. (i) A telescope with parabolic dishes of 
huge diameter (200' to 300') which cun scan 
slowly the radio waves, and locus tlicm on the 
antenna, and thus it can measure their strength 
and frequency, so it makes it possible to pin¬ 
point invisible stars. 

(it) It has no relation to airaaft, but it is 
very much like a torpedo and is far more dead¬ 
ly than the Hying bomb, it is about 45 ft. 
long, and it is shaped like a cigar; at the head 
there is explosivi^, and behind it is the coh- 
troUiug mechanism and radio couuol. Behind 
it ilicie arc two large tanks holding alcohol 
and oxygen and they arc forced into combus¬ 
tion diaraber through jets. Fliey are electri¬ 
cally ignited being forced out at the rear so 
violently as to create an upward thrust. The 
rocket bomb is fired vertically, but after a 
short time a gyroscope brings its four control¬ 
ling vanes into play, and it curves away like 
an ordinary shell towards its target; the fuel 
supply is then automatically cut ofi. 

(iii) It is the abreviation of 'Light Ampli¬ 
fication of Stimulated Emission of Radiation'. 

It is a leccnt U.S. invention, it is a kind ol 
electric torcli, whose powerfully concentrated 
pencil like beam of light can penetrate through 
a steel girder or diamonds in a fraction of a 
second. It can kill ulcer cell or cells in an 
eye tumour in a inillionih of a second. It has 
transmitted telephone conversation and televi¬ 
sion broadcatss. 

(iv) Intercontinental Ballistic Missile a 
the ultimate weapon of destruction capable of 
travelling at an enormous distance (5,000 to 
10,000 miles): its speed is 10,000 mph and il 
can rise to a height of 600 miles. Russia 
launched it on 26ih August, 1957. 

(v) Also known as Drinkei's Chamber, it ! 
is an apparatus invented by Sir Philip Drinkei 
that encloses the patient’s chest; the air pres¬ 
sure within the chamber fs varied so that air 

is forced into and out of patient’s lungs. It is 
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K. (i) Near Aurangabad in Maharashtra and 
noted for admirable ancient rock cut lemple.'i 
with fresco paintings. I Jiey are .‘10 in munbei 
and arc supposed to have I>cen built by Ibid- 
dhist inouk.s during the leign of the Guptas, 
a ruling dynasty of Indi.i. I lx* i'ns.<)<'S (.ui 
be divided into native scenes, poll rail me and 
dccoiation. 

(ii) Known as Clicnna Ke.sax.i i'eniple, i; 
situated in the Mysoic State. I be temple is 
one of tlio.se ext|iii.site specimens ol Hoysal.i 
arehitcctme, built 1.117 yeais ago by ibe muni 
ficcnicc' of tlie 1 loysala King, V isbimvardliana. 

(iii) Ibe name of (be ampbitbeatie at 
Koine. It is one cjf the most m.ignifieenl iiiiii'^ 
of the woild. If would acconnnodate 07,000 
persons; mock battle.s used to be lield lieie, 
also gladiatorial fights. 

^iv) Gateway at Katehpur Sikii, 176 ft. 
high, the highest gate in t,!ie woild, Imili by 
Akbar tlic Great, 

(v) Situated in an island 15 miles from 
Bombay, famous for tbc statues of Siva and 
Parvati. The most striking statue is Iriimuti, 
Siva in three moods as the creator, the Des 
Lroyer and the Defender. 

8. (i) Author ol Rajytrnvgini, which deals 
with the histen-y of Kashmir. 

(ii) The world famous living Spanish 
painter; founder of tbc; Gnbist scliuol ol [lainf 
ing. 

(iii) The renowned Austrian composer— 
uusical prodigy. 

(iv) Russian - world c.be.ss chatnpion; 
Icfeatccl Botvinnik in 1963. 

(v) Elected Pope of Rome in succession to 
I’ope John XXIII. 

(vi) Communist Party bo.ss in Poland. 

(vii) Eainous Ii;ish author—Aviote l,'hssc.s. 

(viii) Russian c:hemist formulated the Pe- 
'iodic Law of atomic weight, which led to dis- 
:overy of scveial new elements. 

(ix) German Engiiicei svho invented the 
liescl engine. 

(x) Discovered a cine for K.ila/ar fever, 

(xi) Australian winner of the Wimbledon 
hainpionships 1963 (Women’s single 'J'ennis 
Championships). 

(xii) Persian poet who wrote Diwan-i- 

lajiz. 

9. (i) Agiicultiirc —To grow new and belter 
arms, to combat insect and plant diseases, to 
rcatc new types of plants which yield a lar¬ 


ger harvest or better quality produce; fadto- 
isofopes tracers can increase prcxluction. 

(it) Poivcr production and Electricity —^To 
eliminate; onr dependence on fuel, to provide 
light to Jar flung villages, and al.so power for 
inclu'.itial undertakings. , 

(iii) Medicine —Manufacture of radio- 
aciivc cobalt, ladio i.soiopcs of phosphorus and 
sulphur, these arc nerv tools for liealing and 
research: radio iodine is used as tracer to 
di,ngii<).sc the eondilion cjf thyroid gland; brain 
timiours are detected. 

(iv) Indiisliy —Raclio-atlive materials arc 
being employed to impicwe industry’s pro 
duc ts, wear and tear of the lyres; flaws in cast¬ 
ings and defects in industrial lualcrials can be 
easily detected by raiUo-isolopes; better motor 
oil, bet(er quality of plastics; improved auto¬ 
mobile t Tcs can be prcxluced with the help of 
atiiinic energy, 

^^v) Fiopuhion —Locomotives, ships, aero¬ 
planes, motor cars, submarines etc. can be pro¬ 
pelled by atomic energy. 
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(In these columns we anwer queries jrom our readers. Considering the volume of 
letters pouring in only selected queries are answered. Letters from our readers are 
welcome, and these, with the exception of personal queries, may be addressed to 
the Editor) Qoestion Box.) 


Q. (i) Intioduce me with the following. — 

(a) William Ul (b) Mane /intotniilt 

(c) Robeit Lyrul (d) Ruin I llnlpole (t) Phi¬ 
lip Sidney 

(ii) Why aie (he lollouing dales >inpo)t 

ant} 

(a) 14 fuh. 1789 (b) 1G88 (tt 1704 

(d) 1765 (c) 1679 (f) 1783 

( hhoK Kumat, Pun) 

Ans (i) (d') Called Wjlham ol Or.ingi 
(16501702) K-ing of Gieat Bnfain md he 
land Born at the Hague, the son of VVdliatn 
II of Oiange, ami Mary, daughter ol rinilcj 
I The Fitnth invasion of the Nethcil.iiids in 
1672 led to his installdtion as slad lioldci Ills 
stubboin resistance forced Louis XIV to make 
peace in 1678 

(b) (1755 93) Queen of Franre ’the 
daughtei of the Ennrpeior Fiancis I aii<| Maii.i 
Theresa She married in 1770 the clmphin 
who 4 yeais later became king as I ouis XS'f 
She forfeited her popularitv b\ her fiivobtv, 
hei extravagance, and h«r meddling in pob 
tics, often in Austiian inteiests After the out 
break of the levolution in 1789 she <xeuistd 
all her influence over hei weak willed husband 
to prevent concessions She iclied on foieign 
intervention and when war with Austria be 
gan in 1792 . she betrayed the French plans to 
the enemy. In October 1793 she was tried foi 
treason and guillotined 

(c) Biitish essayist, (1879 1949). often sign 
ed his work with the initials 'Y Y' Born in 
Belfast, he became a London journalist, and 
is seen at his urbane best in the critical 7'Ju 
Art of Letters (1.921) and Dr Johnson and 
Compftny (1928) 

(d) (1676-1745). British Whig Prime Min 
ister. He entered Parliament in 1701, and be 
came Sepetary at war 1708-10, Treasuicr of 
tfie Navy 1710, and Fijrst Lord of the Tteasurv 
and Chanc^or of the Exchequer 1715-17 and 
1721-42. He is reckone4 as the 1st P.M. His 
rule has become proveibial for corruption In 


1739 he was foiccd into war with Spain. He 
icsigned m 1742. 

(e) (1554 86)—English poet and soldier. 
He cntticd Paiiiamcnt m 1581, and in 1583 
Wii't knighted He was mortally wounded at 
Zuqjjhtn, hgliting the Spaniards His most 
famous work is the romance Arcadia (puldish- 
(d m 1950) 

(mi (a) On this date the Pans Municipal 
(>tiatd stotmid and raptured the Prison of 
Bastille, tin, hated symbol of old regime and 
thus began the Ficnch Revolution 

(b) 'I he bloodless oi Glorious Revolution 
in I ngland Despotic uilc ot Stuarts cnoed. 
and tile Pailianicntaiy lule began. Establish¬ 
ment (I Pailiainentary supremacy and aboli¬ 
tion of the Divine Rights of Kings. 

(r) Builc of Blenheim Mailboiough and 
IngtiK inllutcd a ciushing defeat on the 
Imich Aimv 

(d) I ast India company w.rs granted the 
Rights of Diwani in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
bv the Nav\ab of Bengal. 

(c) Habeas Corpus Act was passed 

(i) Iieaty of Veisailles England recog 
ni/cd the independence of the United States 
of America 

Q (i) Who n 'Sheilock Holmes’'-' Are his 
dittctiec xloiic\ tine} Whcie is be at piesent} 

(ii) What me the main difficulties prevent 
iiig China's (Communut) admission to UNO} 

(Gopesh B Jlajela, Fatchgarh) 

Ins (i) Sherlock Holmes’, the famous 
piivate detective was the creation ol Sir Arthur 
(email Dovh Su Dovle wrote manv detective 
stones with ‘Shaloek Holmes’ as the detective 
with his ingenuous companion, Di Watson. 

(ii) The majoi difficulty is that U.SA. has 
not iceogmred China as a country. The 
US\ fonsidt'is Foimosan Govemment of 
Chiang kai Shek as the true Government ol 
China The dry U.SA. recognises it, it will 
get admission to U.N.O. 
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O ldtnU\'i Ihi lolhutiuii 

(a) lndiii\ n jjH St ninfivi lo lln I /VO 
(I)) Pnnn Minisle) of luiht) 

(«) 1 ht iiuiit ,tlio rlt'iihiil tilt Jititd 
hi ire 

(d) P), suit III oj I' 1 n 

(c) Sfitah) of the f ok Sufilia 
(I I Punt Mintsttr of Mnlnwin 

(RatUie (iofitil Piadhan, S iinb tlpiii^ 

.Ins (.i) \fi Cl Paith.isai.itln 
(!►) Isincr ItKimi 
(t) Nfi Naw ijii> Gomhii 

(d) C ol Abdul (xiinal Nassct 
(() Sardai Iluknm Sin^h 

(f) Tnnku \bdnl Rthnian 

(J What ts Rht iiinatHinf' 

(\Iiiki'‘}i hiiniai, bltalind.i} 

tils Sooint <)i liui most people dtilue 
that tlic\ III ifiiiLiid v\ 'h iIkuiii.kisiu In 
cuasiiio ai*i bnn^s ailii-) and pains in musdes, 
bones and |oinls Rditivd) iew piopli, 
houivii ai( nnloilunati i nou^Ii to Ik genu 
me \u lints ol the illniss \\buh is ]nopiil\ 

(ailed ilituinatn ft 111 Cbildiin ind ^oung 
adults alt the usu il sutims ol tins illness, 
whidi IS a inudi mote smous tondition rhan 
(he iIuumiiK tt\ingi> \sliid. incoiudiumt 
oldei ptoplt 

RhtumalK livct is inainlv a disease eil 
tempi laie and eoUl dim.ites and laid) aitaeks 
people liMiig in the tiopits 

Ihr Lniiit In spilt ol a last amoum of 
rcstaidi, tht taiist of ihiuniatie ie\ti 'till ic 
mains a nusttis Quite often an attaek tol 
lows a seven son iluoat e oistd l)\ inbitioii 
with the butiiium sht fitoititc ns |>^o>Jlllls, 
anil It mav will be that iluiim.itu iivti is an 
alleigie itaeiion to the pitsinee of liis iniiioltt 
Alteinativelv, some lesiaidi woikns ihink 
that (lit dibiasi is due to infeetion with a vnus 

I Ilf S iiififtittis 1 he outstanding svnip 
(om of ihemii.itK livei is aitinitis, ot iiiHam 
mitioii of (he joiiils Mil luge |Oints aie 
most (omiMoidv nrukid pnlKuliiU the ank 
iis, the 1 in I s ibt wiistis tht elbows and tin 
shmddiis ! In albittd ]oinls btiome swollen 
and li'ii ind < nisi tin vnlini aoonv when thiv 
ate lotuhid oi moved In iniltl att uks onlv 
ont <»i two joints m iv be invoKtd at a time 

Ahhoiioh nihniis is (ht most lonspitn 
oils SMiiniotii of ilu illness, this is oftin of 
less impouintf thar the elani ige which iheu 
untie iivii inlluis on thi heait A severe at 
t.iik misf^ mnmimation of dl tht tissues ot 
the in at I 


The Tiealmnit In 1076 a Dundee ph)Si- 
nan, 1 homas John Mailagen, elistoveied the 
InneiKial efletij, ol the ding salitin, obtained 
fiom the willow liee. He thus pionecicd the 
uses of salitjlates in the form of aictvlsaliqlic 
aeid, Ol as})iun. In nde(|uatc elosis U quitkl) 
bungs down the patient's tempciatiiu*, ledu 
<<s ilic swelling ol (he joints, and lelicves the 
pain 

Musculai Rheuindtsin —The iheumattsm 
of ihi middle agid and eldeilv is vtiv diftei 
nil fioni ih'tiniatK level shntp pain in (he 
musdes ol die neek, the baek oi (he shoulder 
In flit it is the fibrous tissue lathcr than the 
musele tells whith is affected. So il is called 
filnositis It mav be due to injury, draughts, 
mil sudden ehilling Considetablc relief ean 
i)t obtained from hot baths, massage, heat 
lie itmnit. and aspirin 

O flow IS the ivind caused} 

(Prern Kumar, Delhi) 

4us Where did this mvstcrious and 
pownful foice lome fitim? 

This was a question primitive man often 
asked about the wind 'The Ancient Greeks 
thought thit Aeolus, son of Jupiter, kept the 
winds imprisoned in the raves of his island. 
unleishiMg them oi calming them at his plea 
me 

Fvin today scientists do not know the rea 
••on foi .ill winds, but it is known that the 
liasie ( lust. is difference in. air pressure deter¬ 
mined by differences in temperature and alti¬ 
tude When the pressure in one region Is low, 
ail from a ncarbv region with higher pressure 
finwv uiro if Tlilh and mountains can also 
cause winds, since air over high land cools 
more qulfklv than that over low land, and it 
therefore tends to flow downwards to lower 
hivels 

Wind is named after the direction from 
which it blows: for example, a wind blowing 
from the noith to the south is called a north 
wind and a sea breere is one which blows 
fioin the sea in towards the land. 

O IVhrf do the colours and the rhnhra in 
the tii toJour--our ‘National Fhf^ — indicate^ 

(Malik V. T . Baroda). 

Ins fb The National Flap of India con¬ 
sists of a horirontal tricolour of deep saffron 
.It the top, white in the middle and dark green 
.nt fhe bottom in eoual nroportions The 
s.tffion indicates the spirit of renunciation, the 
white hand stands for truth and purity, and 
the green*represents growth. The Dharma 
Chakra of ^'mpererr Asoka in the centre of the 
white band signifies justice. 
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Q ]^//> IS thf 'Plastft of Pans’ so natnni 
Has the name any link xvtth the French tafn 
tal"^ IVhat dots it fonsist op 

(Satyen Bnwas, Calcutta) 

Ans It li iji inufactured ncai Pans hence 
the name t ilcincd g^psum winch is mixed 
with w lUi (1 pan i^vpsuin, 21/2 pails Main) 
to lonii a thin paste which litei tiaidens It 
IS used foi taling tast>, moulds, etc and in 
oithopaedic surgnv fut setting hactuicd 
hones 

() (i) How much dfiise is iht unii>eisf‘ 
(ii) Intiodu(e me uith out tralaxy 

(Pan an Kumar, Bhatmda) 

ylns (i) When we look up at the sky on a 
deal fiosty night Mt tin see thousands of 
Siats A telescope will it\eil millions upon 
millions mote, eieh a gum ball of gas like our 
sun Despite tlicse vast niimbeis of stars the 
Univeise is not noweled eath stai is separated 
fiom Its ntighbouis hv immense distances If 
we nnagiiu all the itoms m all the stats spiead 
out cvenh in spice thcie would only be one 
atom m eveiy 4 000 cubic feet of space 

(There are 1,500,000 million ntiHion mil 
lion atoms in the cubic inch of water*) 

(ii) Tlie Solai system and most of the 
sms which It is possible for us to see with tho 
naked eye belong to out- galaxy Oui galaxy 
IS shaped like a Hat wheel or disc with a hub 
or nucleus at its centie It is so vast that its 
si/e must be measiued m light veais rathei 
than miles (one light-^car is about 6 tnillton 
iiiillion miles) The diameter of the disc ts 
about 90,000 light veais and the nucleus of 
the galaxv is about 16.000 light years in dia¬ 
meter 

The sun lies about thieehfths of the way 
(or 27,000 light years) from the centre The 
stars are not arranged at random in the disc, 
but are grouped together in spiral arms, so 
that from above the galaxv would look like a 
giant wheel And indeed, like a Catherine 
wheel, the galaxy is spinning about its centre 
The Sun revolves at a of 140 miles a 

second, but even at this fantastic speed it takes 
200 miUiQii years to complete one revolution 
This means that since the Sun was formed it 
has completed about 20 revolutions 

The galaxy contains about ^00,000 million 
itars, each of which luis an average" mass of 
tbout 2,QOO million miUkm ^ailliQn miUion 
tons. The galaxy is very heavy but also vast— 
in fact* it is mostly em^y space. In additiem 
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to the stats, the galtxy eomuns laigc clouds < 
diwt and gas fiom which future stiiv may toi 
dense 

Q What Ii ithgton'> IJow man's teligtor, 
aie theie in the iioild^ It ho art tht ioundti 
of Islam, Judaism and Uinduism'> Tell \onu 
thing abou' these three 

(Naresh Kumar, New Delhi 

Ans From veiy earliest times man has a 
w'ais had sc*me kind of icligion oi means r 
explaining the m\siti\ of life Failust rel 
gions were conceined more with such things a 
oops, safety, and ever^dav needs, so there wer 
gods of war, fertility, and so on 

Graduallv leligion became moic conccir 
ed with morals and ihe relationship bctwcei 
man and the gods or god 

Today there are tbout a do/cii main icl. 
gions Hinduism, thw ancient leligion o 
India IS the oldest chiistianuv the higgisi 
Many religions are divided into sects oi dene 
minations 

Juiaism dates back about 4,000 vears t 
the time Of Alymhaxn, ‘the father of the fewisl 
people’ It 15 a monotheist religion, behevin; 
in only one god Its holy books is the oh 
Testament Jerusalem was dcstioyei 

by the Homans m AD 70 the Jews were expel 
led from the Holy Land, and so Judiasni i 
totfav spread all over the world Ihcie ai 
tluce sects of fudia«m Oirhodox (stiirtl' 
traditional and i itualistic), ronserv ttive (lev 
ritualistic), and Refctrined (more roncemcc 
with inot«tl teadMfijgs) Most Jews helievi 
that a Messiah or Saviour will come one da\ 

Hinduism is ctyet 4,000 >ear3 old, has nt 
one fCreQldQr. apd is very varied in its belifcfi 
and pradefees Hindus believe in man\ gods 
all of whom are manifestations of ‘B;rahman‘ 
the 'laifnpveine being' The Hindu believes tha 
he is bom ^^in and again (temeamation 
even M an animal, depending on the wav hi 
lived hl» previous life, until he lives a life o 
such ptn^ ithat he will be united witl 
Brahman 

Islam (‘sObmisston to the will of God’) wa' 
founded in the 7th century fav Moharned, the 
prophet of Allah (GOd) Mohamed’v levcla 
tioi» mere written down bv his disciples in « 
book called IJmrant the Muslim biblc Islam 
the ChMF nelifion of Arab countries, Nortl: 
Africa, and Pakistan, was once wide 

spread and parts of southern Turopc 




HOW TO BE A GOOD 
CONVERSATIONALIST 

To be a good coiiveisationalist docs not 
necessarily call for outstanding knowledge or 
ability. Coinnionsense, indeed, plays a large 
part in the shaping of an acceptable conversa¬ 
tionalist—one who gels and gives pleasure in 
his conversation. 

Perhaps a few simple rules for effective 
conversation can best be explained in the 
form of pitfalls to be strenuously avoided at 
all costs. 

1. Don't talk all the time. The remark¬ 
able thing about the people reckoned good 
conversationalists is that they spend so much 
of their time listening. 

This indeed is one of the golden rules of 
good conversation. To monopolise a conver¬ 
sation, however brilliantly, is the quickest way 
to a reputation as a bore. 

Conversation may be regarded as a king 
of game in which the ball is to be passed from 
one player to another. It is in this give and 
take of conversation that its interest, variety, 
and stimulation lie. 

There are some people who are always 
straining to get their word in. They can bare 
ly wait for the other to finish. They arc al¬ 
ready gesticulating with theii hands, lips part¬ 
ed, ready to break in as soon as t,he person who 
is speaking pauses for breath. By no-standards 
at all can such people be considered good cot\- 
versationalists. 

Listening can create a bond-of sympathy. 
Someone who clc.irly wants to hear what the 
other person has to say, gives encouragement 
and confidence to that person and establishes 
a bridge of real fellowship, over which con¬ 
versation happily comes and goes. 

2. Don’t talk only about yourself^ I'his 
follows naturallv from the l:Mt ^varning. When 
we talk, let our talk not be self-centred talk. 

As long ago as the seventeenth century, 
Thomas Fuller gave this wise advice: 

"Make not thine own person, family, rela¬ 
tions, or friends the frequent subject of thy 
talk,. Say not, “My custom and manner is to 
do this. . ‘I am apt to be troubled with 


corns,’ ‘My child said such a witty tiling las 
night.' ” 

Let us never forget, in conversation, tha 
people besides ourselves have customs, and ail 
ments, and children. To imagine that our 
should form as much the centre of their uni 
verse as they do of our own is to shqw a tragii 
lack of knoweldge of human nature. 

Of course, it may be argued that if neithci 
side in a conversation talked about themselves 
its scope would be severely limited. This i* 
true. The time to talk about ourselves in a 
conversation is when the other person’s ap 
proach draws out our personal experiences and 
reminiscences. 

Well-directed questioning can, followed by 
sympathetic listening, persuade a person to 
“open out" about himself. The trouble arises 
when a person needs no such persuasion! 

So, let our conversation range as widely 
as possible over the interests of the other per¬ 
son, and over a varied range of general topics, 
so that it never becomes dull and trite. 

3. Don't talk down. Nothing so ruins eftec- 
tive conversation as any kind of patronising 
air. There are people too who imagine them* 
selve.s intellectually or socially superior to 
others, and show the fact plai.nJy in the way 
they talk. 

This is not only a barrier to any effective 
conversation; it is an unforgivable breach of 
etiquette. 

To fail tf us is to have failed in the art of 
human communication which is one of life’s 
greatest adventures and opportunities. 

4. Don't talk angrily. Conversation should 
never be a kind of pitched battle. Differences 
of opinion there will be, and they must be ex¬ 
pressed. But they are likely to be all the more 
effective if they are expressed calmlyi reason¬ 
ably, tolerantly. 

As someone has said: “Learn tp disagree 
without being disagreeabJe.” 

A person with this gift can often save 
‘conversation amqng a group of people from 
going on the roclts completely. As the argu¬ 
ment gets more heated, a, qtiiet word, or a l.it’ 
tie humour can frequently save the situation, 
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and give a tight sense of proportion to those 
pvolved. 

Even when one knows oneself to be right 
and the other wjong, the old advice is still 
sobering and light—“Better lose an argument 
than lose a friend,” 

Avoid these dangers, and conversation can 
become a satisfying and rcwaiding ail air, on 
1 idling both to us and to others. 

(By John B, Ncttleslni>). 
* » » 

STUDENT LIFE IN DELHI 

‘ 1 he Best Years Of Om Lives’ we call the 
college yeais. But is this still tiue today? 

Distuibing leports litter down to us, 
tlnough the newspapers: stijkes, xiots^ hartals, 
‘destruction of property, indiscipline. How 
must of it is tiue? What is the root of the 
tiouble?. I 

The author of this axiicle interviewed 
more than a hundred college students of both, 
sexes in and around Delhi. He met them in 
the college cafeterias, in the classrooms, at their 
jam sessions, and in their homes. Each stu¬ 
dent was required to fill out a questionnaire 
in private. 

Some of the answers the survey dredges 
up are startling to say the least: Asked what 
they did in their leasure hours, 32 per cent said 
they “loafed” or “roamed’in Connaught Place" 
oi woxds of similar me'aning. Sixteen per 
cent said “walks ’. Only 10 per cent said they 
“read,” Nine per cent mentioned sports and 
.jnnsic and 7 per cent meotioned ^’conversa 
lion”. The rest, in deacasing numbers, men¬ 
tioned “swimming’' “sleeping", "sitting in res¬ 
taurants,” "movies,” “television,” "reflecting” 
and “gardening." 

And wh,at would you guess the college stu- 
^ dc.nt i& most inteipcsted i.n? An overwhelming 
numbex (51 per cent) said ‘'sports” and this in¬ 
cludes gills, many of whom listed it as their 
main interest in university life. Next came 
"studies” with 49 per cent; “entertainment' 
came Ihlfd with 28 per cent! The rest, in 
degreasing numbers, voted for dramatics, wiit 
ing, travH ?nd NCC. 

Durmg the period of the survey the author 
visited a number of cafes and coffee-shops 
where these students generally get together 
'Karely did I see boys and girls situng together 
enjoying each other’s company in a natural 
way. Granted mtaminadons yierc coming up 
soon, but this haxdly prevents mingling of tlic 
sexes in other countries. 1 asked one college 
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boy why this was so. “Oh, it is examination 
tunc!” he said, “ihat is why )uu do not see 
tnem together. You come around during the 
ueginntiig ol the year and }ou will see many 
coupler silling heie.” 1 iiardiy telt like dis¬ 
agreeing with him. 

One piolcssoi ni the iinivcisity told me 
tiiat "eve teasing b) Delhi students is on the 
increase because many ot these buys aic Irus- 
tiated. Itiey would like to get to know the 
gills belter, but aie blocked by social taboos 
and tcclnigs ut inadequacy”. He went on to 
say that tneic was, liowevci, the more sophisti¬ 
cated and aiLiuent tecnagci (studying m say 
5t. Otephau's; who enjoyed a normal and hap¬ 
py leiationship with the opposite sex. “But 
i would they tepreseut only a small part 
ol the total umvcisity group—says fave per 
cent.” 

rhe survey levcals that tlicic is a move¬ 
ment away Irom overly strict parental control. 
An overwhelming number of the students (90 
per cent) said that they wished to be indepeud- 
ent of their parents as soun as they got out of 
college. 

A xnajority (fll per cent) voted for 'a com¬ 
bination ol arranged and love mairiage’. ‘Love 
Marriage’ alone gut 21 per cent of the votes 
and ‘Ananged Marriage' garnered 13 per cent. 
(Five pel' cent said ih.u they pxeterred to stay 
single). Forty two per cent of the students 
inteivicwcd said they siimkcd: 41 pei cent said 
they drank alcoholic bevciagcs. beventy eight 
per cent said ihat they leccivcd mural mstiuc- 
tion, 43 per cent saying they leceivqd it from 
home, and 28 per cent liom botli home and 
college, 7 pci cent fiom college exclusively and 
^2 per cent irom other sources. 

It was interesting to find out what parti¬ 
cular difiiculties these students face. Otoe stu¬ 
dent told me that he wished he had had voca¬ 
tional guidance as soon as he entered college 
He went into B.bc. bcc.iuse he thought “it was 
the expected thing to do.” Later he decided 
he wanted to study law and consequently lost 
four )caf.s; ’Many students make mistakes 
like that" he told me. “The University should 
really test these students bcfoic they enter arts 
or science to find out what they are really 
interested in and capable of doing.” The same 
student .said that it was difficult in college “to 
change hoises in niidsticam. Once you have 
decided on a tom sc the university makes it 
very dilfiailt lor you to change your mind. 
Y’ou either have to run the yeaf through or 
lose that year." 
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Anothci '.tudcni I met was, perhaps, the 
most triisiiatcd ol Hic lot. ilis talc ot woe ran 
someiliiDg like this: when he was ly he liad 
g.iiiu'tl atiimssiou in the University of Call 
loiina ol l.os Angeles. lie was all ready to 
Ic.ne when liii parents dctitled he was loo 
)oiing to go aliroad. Se\eial years later, aller 
liasiiig deiided to go into law, he again ob- 
taiiKi) admission into an Anicritan unnersity, 
this lime into Michigan Ifmversity. His pas¬ 
sage S'as bi^ukcd and he failed to apply for 
admission into an Indian University. He was 
so .sine ol leaving. In the end, foreign ex¬ 
change icstiktioiis prevented him from going. 
His inaiks weie two or three below the lecnni- 
ed Ie\el. 

A great m.iny students want to study ab¬ 
road, Imt to most it is an impossible dream 
I he oveiivheUning problems of foreign ex- 
rliange, scholarships, etc., are too great to sur- 
monnl. As a consequence apathy, often des¬ 
pair, sets in. 

I ei'cii found that cuiiops phenomenon— 
in the university cafes and conee-shops—the 
old .siudcntl He has passed out a year or two 
ago but has nowhere to go and nothing to do. 
He has neither been able to land a scholar¬ 
ship or a job. Iheretoic, he returns to hia 
scene ol Iiappiei days—the college campus. His 
presence is accepted and even taken for grant¬ 
ed by regular students. 

VVh.it do students talk about when they 
aic logcthei r Perhaps they talk about the cur¬ 
rent problems in the classroom or, perhaps, the 
girls talk about the boys and the boys about 
the git Is. lint it is a safe bet they arc talking 
about what was in the newspapers that morn¬ 
ing or the contrasting merits of religions. 

In our day students were intensely ruler 
ested in everything--in rel^ioja ifr pajlkufar 
I was surprised at the apathy the questkm ‘Do 
You believe in God?’ aroused in Itelhi col 
leges. Only 5 jrer cent “doubted the existence 
of God " Eighty two per cent said "yes” and 
13 per cent .said “no.” 

Ibai spark of interest and enthusiasm for 
things outside the University l.ife does not 
seem to liavc touched the majority of these 
students. One lecturer told that she asked her 
students to e.xplain “the rendezvous in space” 
a lew days after it had taken place. Sire round 
iliat only one ov two of her students had read 
about it Ol knew anytliing about it, 

Wlieie does the fault l.it? Dp wc dare 
blame our iiuivcisitics and the way they are 
administered? In all fairness we must allow 


that attendance in our colleges has doubled oi 
treoieo over ttic past ten years, liic aunnn 
isiraiion ot many universities can hardly copi 
wiin me gigantic task or merely instruciuq 
siudeius tile- bare requiremems of their curn 
cuium, ine need lor cxUacmritular ' activi 
ties lias not even oegun to Pe reali/.ed by toj 
imucrsity oJhcials. Ur has it? Nothing is ii. 
eviclencc. Gollegcs can haidly expect to gel 
away with the ineic teaching ot the curriculim:: 
by an msullicieiitly uained and often incompe¬ 
tent stall. A fuller plan to fill the leisure 
hours of college students in a more fruitful, 
exciting and benehcial way must be found. 

(By Mohan S. iiau'u). 
» * * 

TEAINING ARM¥ OFFICERS 

Lcadcrsiiip is an essential olhcer-like qual¬ 
ify in ihc Army. .‘Vn ^Vrmy olheor must be 
able to comntaiul his men; he has to lead them 
into battle, earn their nupiicu loyalty and tns- 
pirc cojilicteaec in tnem. Only when such a 
rapport is established will soldiers follow their 
coimuanclers even at the risk of theii’ *vts. 

Leadership in some men may be instiiie- 
livc but in the Army this quality is developed 
and cultivated in the olliccr class in a scieuti- 
tie and systematic manner through years and 
years of long and arduous training. Indeed, 
leadership cannot be ‘achieved without profes¬ 
sional competency. 1 here are, of course, other 
salient concomitants like seif-conhdence, a self- 
imposed discipline, a sense of impartiality and 
an eye for exercitiing authority at the right 
time and at live right place. But all these can 
be built only on a firm and deep-set founda¬ 
tion of professional proficiency. Ofiicer train¬ 
ing in the Army is, therefore, directed towards 
this end, 

Right fr.ojm the begihAing when a young 
boy, wanting to become an officer in the Army, 
appears before a SeiTices Selection Board, the 
attempt is to determine and gauge his poten¬ 
tial qualities of leadership. The specially- 
designed psychological tests which arc given to 
the Doy, both individually aod collectively, are 
fashioned to measure his officer !ike qualities 
the quickness of his mind his capacity to work' 
under stress and strain, his ability to give 
orders and, in turn, execute orders given to 
him, his determination and boldness and his t 
aptitude to work with a team and also to lead 
his team. 

Wh^ a successful olhcef'catlet ehU;rs 
National ^Defence Academy at KhadiakVaida, he 
is put Uitough an intensive mental and 




uti training which, uver a p«n'iod o£ three 
years, prepares him £or the officer-rank of the 
Army. But he is still not a full-fledged officer 
and the Academy devotes a greater part of its 
priming to academic education which helps to 
widen the cadet’s mental horizon. 

Passing out of the NDA. a thorough pit- 
uommission officer training begins at the Indian 
Military Academy, Debra Dun, where an offi- 
uer-cadet, known as a Cenilemau Cadet, is 

S roomed for a year. No cifoit is spared to 
rill him through a ligorous syllabus which 
will eouip him. both mentally and physically, 
with tne qualities of an officer. 

The metamorphosis of the young buy who 
came out of a school or college and has passed 
through the portals of the NDA and the IMA 
is incredible. He has lost his original stoop: 
he has grown in body and mind; he is alert and 
agile, confident and determined. Such a Se¬ 
cond Lieutenant is an asset to the Army. 

But the story of his career has just begun. 
He has a lot to learn before he can realize his 
ambitions. For 17 to 18 years of his officer-life, 
till he attains the tank of a Lieutenant-Colo> 
nel. an officer has to attend a luimher ot 
courses, pass various promotion examinations 
ind receive advanced training at different 
jpecialist schools, of which there arc manv in 
the Armv. Tfie svsteni of instruction is gi'adu- 
il and graded according to the rank of the 
afficer. The aim is <o ensure that an officer 
has acouired the requisite techniral skill and 
has sufficient knowledge of command and staff 
iuties to enable him to effectively hold hia 
position at his level. A \fajor has to lead a 
company or a hartery (100 to 150 men) and a 
Lieutenant-Colonel has to command a barta- 
ion or a regiment (about 800 to 1.000 men). 

For offices in technical arms like the 
>»rps of Fngineers, Regiment of Artillerv, 
Corps of Signals. Corns of Flcctrical and Me¬ 
chanical Engineers and the like there are long 
iliiratinn courses—the longest being for the 
2<*rns of Engineers, two and a half years—im- 
nediatelv after the FM.k. These courses are 
Ike mduation courses in the particular Ser> 
?ire for which an officer is chosen. But, it 
nust be remembered that, no matter what the 
rade or service of an officer, he is first a sol- 
lier and then an engineer, a doctor or a com- 
nuntcation expert. He Is schooled primarily 
nr the art of warfare and he must team to 
wartise his trade under the stress and strain 
if battlg conditions. Consequently, selected 
dicars fram most mnai and semocs are aent 


for craiiiing at ibo Infamry School. Mhow, us 
Infantry is always the backbone of the Army. 

Selected officers have to attend other long 
cind short courses. Each corps or service has 
Its own training schools where, advanced ins 
Lructions at various levels are imparted. To 
mention a few of these schools: There is tht 
Artillery School at Deolali, the Signals School 
at Jabalpur, the Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineer Centre and School at Secunderabad, 
the School of Military Police ai Faizabad, and 
the Armed Forces Medical College at Poona. 
Besides, thetc are a number of other training 
institutions where a cros.s-section of Army offi 
cers from all Corps, branches and services arc 
sent for specialize coaching, depending on 
their aptitude and qualifications. 

The Army School of PhvMcal Training 
gives detailed training, on modem lines, in 
physical education. All exercises here are 
modelled to develop and build muscles which 
would heln officers in their normal vocation 
or soldiering. The Institute of Armament 
Studies, the fungle Warfare School, the Snow 
Warfare School and other institutions impart 
specialist training. The object of all such 
training is to obtain a hard nucleus of well- 
trained. profirient officers who should l>e avail¬ 
able for multifarious duties for the defence of 
ihe land frontiers of the country. 

An egfregious lesson of World War II, 
which has been accepted the world over, was 
that the Armv. Navv and tltc Air Force could 
not be compartmentalized. An integration of 
these Services at all levels and especially at the 
higher levels was indispensable. The higher 
the command the greater was the need of co¬ 
ordination and dovetailing In India, this 
concept of an integrated action has been well- 
urf’*rstond. In the pyramidiral svstem of 
training beginning from the NDA and ending 
with the National Defence College the empha¬ 
sis is on the interdependence of the Defence 
Services. The NDA is. perhaps, the only in¬ 
stitution in the world where cadets of the 
Armv, Navy and the Air Force are jointly 
trained to Wcome officers in the three Servi¬ 
ces. 

At a later stage, the Defence Services Staff 
College at Wellington works on the same wn- 
ciple, though at a much higher level, of jointly 
training selected officers of the Armv, Navv ana 
the Air Force for graded staff apnointments. 
Through outdoor exercises, group discussions, 
seminars, lectures and model-room studies, 
^blems o| defence and scientific vrarfare are 
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(liscus<icd. .inaly.scd and sNnihcM/cd. Another 
institution in the same line is (he I.and-Aii 
Warlaie Sdioul, which makes the A>m\ and 
Naval oHirers conscious of iho ic.^uiieiiients 
of the Air Force and the air suppou that the 
Air Force tan effectively rcndci to the Armv 
and the Navy. The Air Foxe officers, in thcii 
turn, appreciate; the needs ol the other two 
sister .Services. 

The highe.sl .Servict.s (raining csl.iblish 
mem in the country is the Natioii.d Defenrc* 
f olh’ge in New Delhi where senior Armed 
Forces .md civil ser\ ice officeis .ne provided 
loinhined training iuid iiistiuciton nt dt.ding 
'vith a icier problems lel.iting to llie couims’'' 
ecinits I lieir stiidv coveis strategic, scienti 
(’( , indusiri.'il, economic and political aspectn 
•i national defence, 

Seteclc-'d officeis ate .ilso sent iibroad to 
1 / 1 ^ 1 , 1111 !. tile (iaimda. Australiti and 

•liui //juntius h)i jdxaiiced training in spe 
' (al snbjcci'. lor wlndi Inilities clo not exist 
i<ie. 

* * * 

'^rC’tT.'SS TlIROrcH STRENGTH 

Iheii- 'V .tic.ngth of mind, plnsictl 
otijgih. -puifiia! itixngth and strength ol 
'U!])o.se H' hirh jhall u< t hooit' for our sue 
ess-formula,' In tact, ut must dioosc them 
ill, for each aic interdependcnf on the other 
•nd each art so closely intermingled a.s to 
n 'kf one almost iiselcss without the other. 

Strength of lumd helps overcome phy.sical 
leakness Phcsical strength makes the mind 
;row strongfr .Stiength of mind and hodv 
ontribiitc to spiritual .strength Strength of 
lurpose is gained by a strong will, a strong 
onstitution and a stiong conviction that what 
ve do i.s right. 

Strength is power. Of mind—it is powci 
iver trial and tribulation, .suffering and sad- 
less. Of body it is power over ills and 
[iseases of the bodv. Spiritual strength is 
lower over evil and adversity, over persecution 
nd defeat. It is the power that helps over- 
ome atheism, hclns the agnostic, serves as sal- 
ation when all else seems to have failed. 

Sometimes the weak of will are all-power- 
ul ir their own right because, through their 
iwri \vcakncss, then impart strength to others 
Ictciinined mw to be so weak. Or they give 
trength to others bv admitting their own 
'■eaknciss. Rv example thev show hosv not to 
w'li'ivc' Thev mav never be able to overcome 
hc ii own liniit'jtii'ms- but th<;s strengthen 
othtxj by txaniple. 


Sometimes one is looked upon as a "towci 
of strength. "I'his is, indeed, a great coinplij 
meni, for it shows that one radiates a sense of 
securit), a feeling of well-being, understand¬ 
ing, experience and sophi.stication Such a one 
sees others through periods of suffering and 
sorrow, gives power and purpose to the trou 
bled, .suffuses the sad scene with a .sense ol 
sccui ity, 

Strengih ol iimid neatcs strength oi bod\. 
of spiritual aims, of ]>urpo.>e. for this is the 
mother of all strength. This is the positive 
succe.ss-symbol. This is the ability to sav “no” 
uhen necessary. To give wav when occ.asion 
calls To accept without proof. To denv one¬ 
self ill la\our of others. To pray .ind not to 
be ashamed to pray. 'Fo make a sudden, posi¬ 
tive decision. To overcome piocrastinaticm 
.iiifl hesitanc\ .and indecision. .\nd, . .impor 
oimlv—to know that one’s decision is right. 

Strength of mind is not an t'lusive ciual 
ity—the gift of the very few'. One is not nec'cs 
sarilv horn with a strong mind. This can be 
developed, but only by first suffering the 
penalties of weakness of mind. To never be 
ueak-minded »s to be arrogant and boniba.stic, 
•IS to never be poor is to be unable completely 
to enjoy riches. Onlv bv making manv mis¬ 
takes, coming to wrong decisions, suffering ills 
that could have been avoided, neglecting to 
prav for Divine Help can one cultivate strength 
of mind through trial and error. 

Strength is capable of physical manifesta¬ 
tions In the wav in whiih w'e walk—straight¬ 
forwardly and ’"ith knowledge of where we are 
going. In the way in whiih w-e van look at a 
person straight in the eyes. In the head erect. 
In the emphatic gc.sture. In the unsvilllngncss 
to take to our bed at the sliirhtest sign of dis¬ 
ability. In a desire to immediately help others 
in distress. 

-Strength of mind is our succc^s-notential 
rvhen we are conscious of an inner calm, have 
rouraee of our convictions, have the powers of 
leadership at ohv fingertips, arc alone, per¬ 
haps—but unafraid. Rut do not condemn 
others who mav have fallen. Strength of mind 
is us. The abilitv to help and to guide the 
confused mind awav from the mngle of fright, 
fear and phobia. To encourage thf inferior, 
to humour the superior. 

It is not necessary to he prepossessing in 
appearance, big. burly and formidable to exm- 
vey an impression of strength. All that i-s 
nera^ is a calpi positivity, an inner tranquil¬ 
lity, a. soft, soothing tone of voice, a directnesi 

at Bcvumal BntM/Mch. 
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One jdio needs complete control of the 
Cittotions, conquest over misplaced sexual and 
sensual desires and a firm conviction that the 
innermost core o£ our strength is vested in 
Divine Guidance. (Courtesy: Psychology) 

* * * 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: 

THE TRACTOR OPERATOR 

\ ir.icu>r is a \uhiclc. ruu mu di(.s«:l oil oi 
povserine and used mechanised Ijiming foi 
draning ploughs and other agriculiural iinple- 
iiients, such as motvors ifot cutting the stand¬ 
ing crops), ihsediers (foi M_para<ing ihe straw 
.ind the grain), reappis. hinders, seed casting 
machines.^ spravers. pump etc. Ciawlei type 
tractors are usualK used fni largi scah leclo 
mariein and \(.Iir<;'K.d tratloii loi toUoTv op ol5 
genciaJ and lou (vop opnaiions 

A TRACI OK. OPERA 1 OK'S WORK i> 
to drive a iiactoi and look aitei its propei 
maintenance and upkeep Using diHcrenL 
types oi. ploughs and impkimius suiting iho 
lotal .soil conditions, the soil is ploughed nn 
• •iiislruri comotu tcrrafCs. tuirmvs. etc.. Ion 
dre or irrigated farming: seeds .ne then s]>iay- 
ed. .At the harvesting time, slaiidiiig crops are 
cut, the grain and the stiaw separaloil anil 
other operations pcrl'orniod b. using the ap 
propriate implements/gadgets, designed to do 
the job with the tiacftir as an integral part ol' 
it. 


and the training w usually given b*.’ salea agei 
eies or firms dealing in tractor.s. Generali’ 
the firms or their agents impart h ee train in 
to the buyer or his representative at his tarn 
This training, which lasts for six to seven clay 
equips a person to handle a iiacioi. Escori 
School of Farm Vlechaniijai ion. niii b\ M/ 
Escorts (agents) Ltd, at Kashipiiv. UP. hov 
ever, offers regular onermonth training course 
in mechanised fairning. The training is fre< 
and hostel accommodation is prosided h>i uu 
station students, hut it cost.s a student Rs. 20, 
to Rs. 35/- per mouth towards boarding e: 
penses in the hostel. 

.Apart from the irainiiig imparted l»v \ai 
oii\ firms, ilic training raiiiiie; m ilii<, hel 
?ia\4- so far been limiied; .uid rheie ti.ive lice 
no well etpiiped insiiiunons to afiot.} compC' 
hensivc .uifl wc'll-planiud iiaiuiiig in ihr us 
of tractors for performing various ,tgi«iilMu.' 
jobs. To remedv this serious l.iruiia ill 
Minisrrv of Food and Agrimhure are esl:il 
lisliing. under the adininintiaiivc lorniol of tli 
Chairman, rentnl Tracior Org-iiiisaiion, rw 
Agiicnllmal ^^a<.hin^■rv IJtili/atiori Trainiii 
Cento s in the countri. and the (list of the* 
is rapidiv coming irno shape n Ptiulni. i 
Bhopal State. The folloiviiig «ourse> b.iv 
Ix’cn planned in the first instance: 

(a) A I.ONGTF.R.Af COURSF in agr 
cultural machiners operation ind maintei 


The machine has to be maintained in 
gcHxl working condition and to that end sci 
vicing, oiling and lubrication is done regular 
ly. At limes minor repairs and repkacemt in 
of defective c>t worn out p.iris arc also c:iiried 
<)ut. ; 

The work is done sitting in an open trac¬ 
tor on a conventional farm :imidst rural .sur¬ 
roundings. There arc usually no off-davs cltir 
ing the sowing and harvseting .seasons which 
involve long-hours of ci^ntinuous work. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES necessary loi 
the job ate robust hgalih and stamina, a lik 
ing ’and aptitude for rural agricultural life, 
capacity and willingness for continuous hard 
work, and adaptability to camp life. Mecha¬ 
nical ability is required to learn maintenance 
and overhaul work. Self reliance and ingcmi 
ity to overcome day-to-dav difficulties are cssen 
tial. • 

TO QUALIFY for o5i|hiary 
rators anv literate persQQ;^alf Atiwlfrgo train¬ 
ing, but those »^p:|»Ssc<5&.¥^Keayy irfpwif' drlv, 


mice, the duration of >vhi<h is pioposrd to lj 
fivc'd .at 5 1 '2 iiionllis of intensise practical an 
tlieon-fical training. The coui«: aims .d tun 
ing out qualified operators from fresh veciuil; 
with no previous experience of tractoi oper: 
tion. Ordinarilv. matriculates with good phi 
sisue. will be cligilih.' for the coiirx;. but th 
educational cpialificatioTi is rehixable for iho- 
who have had previous mechanic.al itainina. 

(b) FARM MFCH.ANICS GOliRSF is d. 
signed for tractor operators or mechaiurs. witl 
at least three years of field experience, to a< 
quaint them with the* correct technique of con 
ducting more advanced repairs and overhaul 
ing of tractors and farm machinerv Th^ 
course is proposed to be held oiue a rear, diw 
ing the rainv season, from 1st July to the 30tl 
September cx-ich vear. Each trainee is paid ; 
stipend of Rs. 50' per month during th« 
(.draining peidqd.- A(k hostel ia„<dsp heing estab 

'■ '"VuRT#^: 4., 

available to cdticat^J^nsj»,i«: 
refresher course which wll hb ;aMlable af thi 
'/'v^idlhur^/Mtehnw Utilisatfihin^tCentre 
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Bodni, aims at providing intensive combined 
practi^ and theoretical traininz in agricul* 
tural machinery operation ana iitihsation. 
The course, which will be of three months' 
duration, is designed primarily for graduates 
Or diploma-holders in mechanical, automobile 
or agricultural engineering, who desire to com¬ 
plement their academic background with prar 
rtcal training. 

Tractor mechanics and operators with a 
minimum of one year’s actual field experience 
on agricultural fanns, with tractor selling 
agencies or on State or private tractor fleets 
and having sufficient working knowledge of 
English, are also eligible for this refresher 
course. 

As in the case of the long-term course, each 
trainee will be paid a monthly stipend of 
lU. 60/- during the course of training. 

The Escorts School of Farm Mechaniza¬ 
tion also conducts of service engineer’s course 
of three months’ duration which is open to to 
persons having at least five years’ practical cx- 
poience in automobile engineering. The 
training is free, but the trainees have to meet 
their living expenses, estimated at Rs. 20/* tc 
Rs. 35/’ per month. 

OPENINGS for tractor drivers are avail¬ 
able under the Central Tractor Organisation, 
State Tractor Organisations, firms engaged on 
the assembling, .sale, repair and maintenance 
of tractors, and tractor owners—both Govern¬ 
ment (hvdro-electric and river valley projects, 
irrigation and development departments etc.), 
as well as on private farms. The States of 
Bhopal, Bihar, Madhya Bharat, Uttar Pradesh, 
Punjab, and West Bengal have set up small 
tractor organizations for their local retire 
ments. 

ENTRY INTO THE PROFESSION is 
frequently obtainable by contacting tractor 
owners and traaor dealers. Recruitment by 
the Central Tractor Organisation is through 
Employment Exchanges, whereas States, having 
their own tractor organisations usually employ 
the stac through the agricultural departments 
or the Managers of their Tractor Organisa¬ 
tions. 


tem and share Ae yield of the crop vHth iiu 
farmer. At times, they may also be ofter«3 
board and lodging. The Central Tractoi 
Organisation employs tractor drivers in #thc 
grade of Rs. 90-5*120 and tractor mechanics in 
the scale of Rs. 100-5-1.55 plus usual allowan 
ces. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: For her 
growing population. India has to bring under 
the plough an additional 10 to 12 million 
acres of ailtivahlc land now infested bv kans 
and hariali. Expansive areas in Bhopal, 
Madhva Bharat, Madhva Pradesh, Vindhya 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh, Iving waste at pre¬ 
sent, can be reclaimed by mechanised farming 
and deep ploughing. 

Tractors of the heavier tvpes are being 
siiccessfullv used, both in the Government and 
private sectors, for heavy civil engineering and 
constnictional works, hvdro-electric and irriga¬ 
tion projects, as well as for the control of soil 
erosion and floods. There is as vet no tractor 
inanufartiiring plant in the counirv, but the 
manufacture of tractors in progressive stages is 
under the consideration of a number of firms. 
The use of tractors for cultivation and other 
purposes is gaining recognition in the coun¬ 
try. It is estimated that the demand for trac¬ 
tors will increase considerahlv after a few years, 
creating avenues of emplos’ment for many 
trained and experienced traaor operators. At 
present, however, there is no acute shortage of 
tractor operators. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION on 
training facilities and employment availability, 
you may contaa: 

(i) The nearest Trartor Dealer. 

(ii) The Central Tractor Organisatloi 

Pusa Institute, Delhi. 

(iii) M/s. Escorts (agents) Private Ltd 

Agricultural Division, Rochanai 

Road, Delhi-fl. 

(iv) The Employment Exchange servin 

your area. 

(Copynght of the Union Ministry < 
Labour and Employment, with whose eourtei 
the above arlide ts printed). ^ 


PROSPECTS FOR ADVANCEMENT to 
the posts of mechanics and service engineers 
usually exist for educated persons, after some 
veers o{ experience and trainliig In the Une. 

*ARY paid to a tradtor ofterator varies 
00/* to Rs, ISO/’ per montfi. In 

• .- 1 -a. 


’There are thousands who are ill from if 
gratitude, lonelinen, neglect. They l<mg t 
be loved; but the only )vav in diis world tht 
they can ever hofie to ha loved is to stop ad 
ing for it and to mitjt poortak out los^ wfti 
out bapf'oLieti^: 





DEVELOPMENT OF HINDI 

Shri M. C. Chagla, Union Minister o£ 
Education, told the Hindi Shiksha Saiuiti in 
New Delhi on April 29, 1966, that we must 
propagate Hindi both in Hindi-speaking and 
non*Hindi'Speaking parts of the country be 
cause we are dutv bound to give it the status 
of our national language. But any effort to 
propagate Hindi would not be made at the 
cost ot other Indian languages. He said: “My 
owTi view is that stiengihening of other Indian 
languages will ultimately strengthen Hindi it 
self.” 

The Minister, who svas inaugurating a 
meeting of the Samiti, said that he was happy 
to note that there was enthusiasm for »he study 
of Hindi in non-Hindi speaking areas and, in 
fact, even abroad. *‘We have to harness that 
enthusiasm and put it to useful purpose,” he 
added. 

Shri Chagla stressed the need for develop- 
ing a common scientific and technical term'no- 
1<^ and referred to the efforts already made 
by the Ministry of Education, He hoped th.tt 
the same would be translated by the State Gov¬ 
ernments and other organisations concerned, 
into all other Indian languages as early as pos- 
sible 

Shri Chagla said that the propagnt'on of 
Hindi had to be done by voluntary organisa¬ 
tions. "No Government, as a Governmenr, 
can really propag.itc a language.” The Gov¬ 
ernment could only give financial assistance 
and coordinate their efforts. 

He stressed that Hindi teachers should be 
sent to non-Hindi-speaking areas and teacher 
training centres should be set up. 

The Minister jvas of the view that “it is 
onlv when Hindi is accepted, and accepted wil- 
linglVt In non-Hindi-speaking areas that we can 
say that Hindi has succeeded." 

« « • 

PLAN TO MODERNISE INDIAN 
SCIENCE STtTDY 

A comprehensive blueprint for the promo¬ 
tion <rf Indian scientific and technical studies 
to meet Space Age requirements was drawn up 
III emln^nf Indian and Ameriian science edu- 

_ __ 


by the National Science Foundation, a pioneer 
in modernising American scientific education, 
pariicipated in the May 2-3. 1966, conference. 
The team was headed by Dr. Donald F. 
Hornig, Adviser for Science and Technology to 
President Johnson since 1963. 

The 16 man Indian delegation set up by 
Union Education Minister M. C. Chagla was 
headed by Dr. D. S. Kothari, Chairman of the 
University Giants Commission. 

Explaining the implications of the new 
programme. Dr. Kothari said that the summer 
science institutes, now being held for the third 
successive year all over India, have already pre¬ 
pared the ground for revolutionising the school 
curricula in science. 

Through the summer institutes, a large 
number of rccondarv school teachers have heeP 
exposed to modem teaching methods and have 
been brought under the impact of the latest 
developments in science. 

However, until now it has been imnossible 
to formulate an over-all science curriculum be¬ 
cause teachers from an adequate number of 
schools have not set had ihc benefit of the 
science insriturcs. Pi. Kothari said. 

To m'crcome this deficiency, he added, it 
had been agiecd to institute “follow-un” pro- 
gramm»’s for the summer institutes. are 

even thinking of summer institutes which will 
go all the vear round.” 

Dr. Kothari also ®pelled out some of the 
detailed conclusions of the two-dav conference 
held to further roon-'ration hetw'ccn India and 
America in the field of scientific education. 

The areas of ccKip"ration agreed upon 
between the scientists of the two countries in¬ 
clude revision of science courses, prcparattoii 
of textbooks and teachers’ guides improvip 
mens of libraiies at all levels, and design an4 
manufacture of laborators’ equipment fqg'J’ 
schools and colics. 

Another imnortant recommendation fe*. 
lated to the establishm'*ni of a centre for 
vanced research in marbematirs. 

Dr. Koth.iri said such n, centre was need-- 
fd to nut India on the syorld mao in the field 
of mathematics. He felt that India had a 
traditiem of great m.'ithematirians, but the 
science had languished for lack of a proper 

l*« 
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*'Such an lastitutioa i» also necnsarv be 
cause mathematic^ lonus the basi^ ol all scicn 
ces. Advance in othci htlds uill depend em 
the grounding ni niarhnn.iri(^ ihn .s ua 1 
able/' he noitd 

The piojecttd venue, Ut koiuaii -.1111 
'will help to catch up with incdnn (mu<prs 
of matluinatics at all lavels 

Othei ''(ticuics c\ul\cd tl ihc (ucjdi 
mcelitn; icluc lo llu e'itahli'.hmttu 01 tcntic^ 
for .id\ iiind ^lu(^ in n^ticnllinc and lili ind 
I'ailh >ciciucs ind mluic tint iinohc inot 
dtsciplinan ippioithc') 

Ixainphs of such nc k aic nisttiinu in • 
tioii and ii'^iiuiiunr uclmohjsj%, ludn 1 
and waiti in niagv intnt; nopiral Inolog’ _ m 
tics and plnsiohgv ol repioclrrton 

hxplaining US panic.pit c»n m u 1 s n» 
these object \e‘ Dr liinnio '•tid ih.Tt Indiin 
•‘Ciencc 's i'' lih« i iic( mow in» in Indi n -o I 
and nmtiucd In Inch in gudcncis 

‘Whit we olici I. sonu i \.p lunn nd n 
IS toi <>111 Indi in tolkaoucs to dt tciin lu how 
valuable this cxpciuncc is ’ lie idcbd 

"We aie prepau'd to rollalor.ne u> I'l. 
best of our alnlitv.” d clued Dt lloino 1 . 
peating the woids ol Picsident Johnson wlio 
jfTeied “all tlie assutame tlni is oms to pivt 
in pioMioting education and science* in Indii 

The Presidents offci was made ni i ^p 
:ial message lead to the (onleu*nf< In !)» 
flornig 

President Johnson non cl that no oilici 
•onference ‘‘at this hom h is dttpti signifn 
ince than >onis/' 

In his message Mr [ohiisoii siicl that 
nodern science had to he put to woik in ihc 
eivice of mankind "Wc need scientists lech 
ucians and doctois And the ks\ 10 them dl 
s the teacher ” 

"Oiu concern with education docs n ii 
ind at the shores of the Ibiiied States the 
JS. Chief Fxccutise stressed Th lefeitcd, in 
his context, to the compiehcnsist piogiamnu 
lefore the US Congicss conccinnig coopera 
ion with orhci nations m health and idiici 
ion 

^ 4 

STEPS TO IWROVE SCIENCE 
TEACHING 

Twentv one study gic/ups have been set up 
or improvement of science education in 
chcxils by the National Council of Scientific 
lesearch and I raining—^five each foit |ihvsics. 
hemistrv and biology and six for mathematics. 

The council has taken the decision In cash* 


sultatiOD with university and ooUege pvoto- 
sors ol science whose tluce-day conference end 
ed m \tw Delhi on April 23, 1966, Dr, D, S 
K,oi h.u 1 t iji man, Lmv t*isity Gi ants Com 
miss on, piisid d ovei the, meeting 

The ituv tics ol the stud) gioups will*be 
it oidmatcd o) a ccntial coinniiuec 

The stiuU gl^ulp^ will develop .m mic 
u .1 svsi.ia >1 c'liiuuluni materials to help 
■ cachets achieve <1 ccfiicit undcistanding ol 
I nccpis in phi Sits, <h‘misii», biology and 
nialhinatirs lunn the luotltin standpoint and 
«1 ifiw i[ oupaiwiHi'j iijnu.ins jo AUietoi 
toi ml gi ited un<l(.isianrl>ng of the unit) or 
iiii u oIi)i»ti\t i) v' \e’np I siieiitific bent ol 
iniud ind I sidPiiS i''inpei in pieleicnce to 
I \i 1 1* • ^k lb 

Ml >h' ciinlv ■>ioui>i will lie,located at 
univei'its fcntif«- and hist rate science institu 
lions Tlo\ will fi'v 1 such cities as Delhi, 
Mvsoie hp,f 11 Bennhav. Calculla Chandi 
gaili. Muftis Kaiipiu. Bangaloie, llvderabad 
.ind Pai oda 

The maleii.ils will be iricd oul on an <*x 
pn,incnld hasp n sfleried schools with the 
In Ip cf sfhoo! I 


c 


I.4.S. & P.C.S. COMPETITIONS 

I’SEFIX BOOKS 

QUKSTION AND ANSWER SERIES 

1. Ilistor} of Western Political Tliooght 

(Complete) 

(Frevm Plato to Prasent-Day) 

Bv SurpKh Chandt'r Pant. Rs. 12.50 

2. lli'^orv of Wesitem Political Thought 

(Fmm UobbeS^to Present-day) 

Bv Suresh Chandra Pant. Rs. ^1.00 

3. Political Science Theory 1965. 
fTheorv & Practice of Modem Goveromeflt) 

By Surevh Chandra Pant. Rs. 7.W 

4. Principles of Public Administration 
(Second Revised and Enlarged Edition, 1966 

By Suresh Chandra Pant, Rs. 8.56 

5. Constitutional History of England 

By Suresh Chanda P^nt. Rs. 8 jQ0 

6. United Nations Oiganisation . 4- 

By Umesh Chand Sfiukla Rs. 

7. International Organisatioii and lostitufi^ 
1966— By Umeth Cfumd Shukla. Rs. 4,7^ 

8. The World CmistitiBioa 1965 

(AH constitutiortp) By JB.C. Rai^ Rs. |04X) 

9. Coa'tiltutloual H^toty of Mu ■ 

Ry R, N. SinyJL - Un. fM 

ta luteitMtiMjbait -- - * ^ 1 
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Uli;o BKB£.LS BMNO TRAINED IN 
PAKISTAN 

iel»d>* ate* Uditlcd loi j^uciiila 

uailarc iii thret camj)^ in La r Paki>ian \h 
S^\atan Singli hvlernal Ail ms VlunsUi, toW 
the l^iya Sabha on Mas 10 

WhiU luaiiJlaiHiu^ iKu ill Uk ueici-jais 
^leps wut buiig nkeo. Mi bwaiau Singh said 
the Govtinnient had no inttiuion ot going in 
foi » guuilla tiaining (*gi ammt 

Ihe (»o\Lininenr is fulh sti/ul ol this 
mallet and will lakt steps, both dtkiisivc and 
toiietlive, to meet tht situation Mi Swaian 
Singh added 

The Extcinal Allau!# Min.siu sad while 
the Government had hthablc' lepoiis about 
the tiainiiig camps foi \h/o ithcls in East 
Pakistan theit was no iiifotmation ihat Chi 
nese cxpeits were ttaining Mizo guerillas 

Pakistan had denied giving an> assistaiiee 
to Mizo rebels in leph to India's piotests 
against the suppoit being extended to Mi/o 
and Naga rebels, he said 

The External Aflaiis Mmistei tuined 
down a suggestion from some mcmbeis that 
India should, in letaliation, train gueiiilas to 
operate m Tibet or in Pakistani uiiitois “Wo 
do not do things of this ^p^ and we have ni> 
intention of unden taking ^an\ such progiani 
me/’ he said 

Mr. Swaran Smgh said Mi/o itbels weu* 
known to have cross^ into East Pakistan and 
returned from there with some anus and 
equipi^enL 

« « « 


NO SAODl ARAB ABM AID TO PAK. 

Mr, pinesh Singh, Minister of State foi 
External ^Affairs^ feW the Ra}va Sabha on 
Jk|py to 0«rt ihe Saudi Arabian Government 
had that, It 'WW giyn»lf Pakistan a 100 

maUOM 4(d](iMn<;k^oa^ putrid of arms 

•repaifls |hat wnhe countnes 
’arms, Mr 
it-aws^fSleveiiiWent had 



{anv ftteh arms 
hy 


Ml Dmesh Smgh »aid chat uiu ambasm^ 
ilui had asked the Saudi Arabian Government 
about these leports and the lattci denied that 
am loan was being given to Pakistan ”We 
have to accept tin Saudi Arabian Govern- 
mwii s woid ’’ 

INDIA REFUSED ISRAEL AID 

loud and Agiicultutc Mmistti Subramg' 
iiiam told the Lok Sabha on May 10 that the 
Govdiimcni of Isiatl ottered to supply fertil- 
iztis, but India could not accept the offei be- 
ctiusc of ‘ political considerations.” 

Ml Subianianiam said no grams wefe 
offered bv Israel, but they offered fertilizers 
whi'-h could not be accepted because of polttt- 
<al runsiderations 

Asked li people should be allowed to 
-tane because of Government’s politics, 
\Ii Subramaniam replied • "We had to 
take into account other reactions. In die judg¬ 
ment ot the Government, we thought we need 
nor accept it ” 

Asked if India leceived an oftci of large- 
scale assistaiuc from Israel in her agrtcultumi 
piogtaiiinics .is well as her emergency food re- 
r^uiiemciits Mi Subramaniam said that a,is 
till as hi could leiucmber, there had been no 
ottc'i ol huge scale agricultural programme aid. 
« * * 

A POSSIBLE SHIFT IN OOYEBNMENT^ 
NUCLEAR POUCY 

A somewhat vague indication of a possibly, 
shift m the Government’s nuclear poliq' waa, 
available in the replies given bv Prime Minitf* 
lei Itidira Gandhi and External Affairs MiA- 
istei Swaran Singh in the Rajya Sabha on Maf, 
11 J 

Responding to seveial membeis’ demai^l 
that India revise its policy and make the atoniA 
bomb to be able to meet any possible mudea^^ 
threat from China, the Prime Minister 
"Tfej5* defence of our territorial integrity wiHl 
be MW Paramount consideration gu^Ung owf 
field." 

Singb atiured the House thM 
tbd wht poticjr I'M noomap 
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View.” Unless uiajui aiumie Foweis tnok ade 
quatc nieasuves to check prolifeiaiion of nu¬ 
clear weapojis, a nuTnber of nations would be 
compelled lo embark on miclcat prograinmcs 
for "non-pcareful puiposes,” he u.irncd. 

Ml Stv:n.-iti Sinyh strongly londt iniieil the 
Chinese action in peisistintf vi’ith nudtnr tests 
■ which tonstitute a tlncal to wiirlrf peace a 
grave ha/arrl to tiiC hcnlth and tin rvorld liki 
Iv to tie aflerti d t»> the tadionctivc tall out re 
suiting from thi' t.splosion. 

1 iu. Cfov'ennnenl had made a laieful 
.issc-ssment of the situation in consultation with 
the Chiefs of the Aimed Forres and atomic 
enertrv experts (‘ven when the first nuclear 
device was exploded bv China. That there 
would lie other such explosions was known at 
that time. “Thcrefoie, the mere far I that 
China has carried mil its ihiivl nuclear explo¬ 
sion does not vhiate the earlier conclusion.” 

In anv review of the present polirv ac¬ 
count had to he taken net onlv of the Chinese 
tests but also of other relevant factors, espe 
ciallv the prnrp-pss made in the discussions 
relating to nuclear disarmament in which manv 
countries \«rore participating. 

The partial test b.in treatv to which India 
was a signatory was an important landmark in 
the progi-ess towaids nnelear disarmament. 
The ^^inlsfer. howevei. admitted that pro 
gress in this regard had been slow. 

ITe reiterated the Government’s view that 
“the interests of world peace and our own 
security are better achieved bv giving all .sup¬ 
port to the efforts for world nuclear disarma¬ 
ment than by building our own nuclear wea¬ 
pons.” 

In the meantime. India was pushing ahead 
and giving top priority to peaceful develop¬ 
ment of atotrn'e energy. Fie was confident that 
India would become an atomic power in a 
“reasonably short time." 

* K * 

CENTRAL HFTP FOR STATES 

MORE: mMSTEB 

Minister of Stale for Finance R. R. llha- 
gat said in the Lok Sahha on Mav 11 that it 
was the policy' of the Centre to give more 
assistance to thos/» States bke Kerala which 
were relativelv underdeveloped. 

Winrt'ng up the (general discussion on the 
Kerala budget. Mr. Rhagat denied the charge 
that the Centre had neglected Kerala on prob¬ 
lems like unemployment and low standard of 
tisrinf in that State. The charge was not true. 


Mr. Bhagat said that prohletiis like uiieiu- 
ployment and low standard of living were not 
peculiar to Kerala alone. 

He also dented the charge that Kerala had 
been discriminated against in regard to Cen¬ 
tral assistance. 

The House passed the Appropttation'Bill 

The Minister refuted the allegation that 
uu irrigation projects had been taken up in 
the third Plan. 

On food production in Kerala. Mr. Bha¬ 
gat said that additional funds had been allot¬ 
ted for the purpose. More area would be 
brought under the high-yielding variety of 
padilv. 

Ahoni ilie State's demand for a 100 mw 
thermal plant, the Mini.stcr .said that the tech- 
tiical committee which went into it had recom- 
nicnfled that a 30 mw plant would be adequate 
foi the present. 

* * * 

GOVT. ADMITS RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
ORISSA FAMINE CONDITIONS 

During a tempestuous Lok Sahha on May 
11, on the famine conditions in Orissa, the 
Government admitted responsibility for neg¬ 
lecting economic development of the affected 
areas and for the delay in starting relief ope 
rations. 

• 

The vehemciite of,the criticism from the 
Opposition and Congress benches had an im¬ 
pact on Food and Agriculture Minister C. 
Siibramaniam who was entirely on the defen¬ 
sive during his reply to the debate. 

Admitting that development in the tribal 
areas in the country since Independence had 
been insignificant, he announced the Union 
Govcrninent's derision to give priority to- 
schemes for the uplift of the downtrodden Adi- 
vasis during the next few years. The Union 
Cabinet had Iwen discussing the matter during' 
the past few davs and the Planning CoiDBilis- 
sion had accepted the proposal. - 

Mr. Siihramaniam announced sev^al 
relief measures for the famine areas. He said 
in addition to rice and wheat, stocks of milo 
and jowar were being rushed to Orissa to b© 
freely made available to the people, tha’t the 
dailv wages of the distressed Adivasis in Rata- 
handi and other areas would he intreased to 
Rs. 1.25 and that schemes to ensure irrigation 
to the affected areas, costing between Rs. 20 to 
25 crores, would be given priority during the 
next three to lour years. 
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FOOD MINISTER MOVES THE 
PRODUCE BILL—1966 

Several members opposed blanket powers 
for the Government to levy a cess on agiiciil- 
tural produce when the I^)k Sabha took up 
for consideration the Prcxlucc Bill, 1966. 

The Bill seeks to continue the levies on 
lac, cotton, copra and oil extracted from seeds 
hitherto enfoiced under various couuiiodity 
Acts, which expired on March 31. 

'I’he Acts provided for committees whicii 
have now become defunct. Reseaich functions 
entrusted to such committees have, now been 
transferred to the Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research. Other luncti(;n.s, such as deve¬ 
lopment and niarkering have been placed 
under the Central Depaitment'of Agricultuie. 

The continuance ol the cesses is scnight 
for carrying on the activities perfcnnied by the 
defunct committees. 

One of the clauses in the Bill seeks to pio- 
vidc blanket poweis for tl e Goveinmeiit to 
levy cess on pioduce not listed in the pteseni 
Bill. 

Moving the Bill foi consideration Mr. C. 
Subramaniain, Food and Agticulture Ministei, 
deplored the “stepmotherly” treatment given 
to agricultuial research. The Government 
proposed to make a “clean break” with the 
past, he said. • 

Among the measures he listed today was 
the creation of an agricultural research service 
to attract "young and brilliant minds in our 
universities." 

Mr. Subramaniain said agricultural re¬ 
search workers were paid less than other types 
of researchers. But the ICAR was taking steps 
to rectify this disparity. 

Mr. Subramaniam said the attitude of 
university students to agricultural science was 
not healthy. Their first preference was engi- 
neerihg and administration. Agricultural 
science came last, he said. 

The Minister said the ICAR proposed to 
launcrh a crash programme of recruitment and 
training of agricultural scientists on the lines 
of the Atomic Energy Commission in its early 
years. 

He also announced an "ambitious pro¬ 
gramme" towards increasing the yield of jute, 
cotton and groundnut. 

- The development programme for jute 
envisaged a production of 7.33 million bales in 
1966^7. It was proposed to allot additional 
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fertilizer, and pesticide, most of it at Central 
Government expense, to ensure this yield. 

Half a million acres would be brought 
under groundnut undt'i the special intensive 
programme. More than thice million acres 
would be brought under this scheme in 1970- 
71 in Maliarashiia, Madias, Andhra FiaUesh, 
Mysore, and Gujaiat. 

Mr. Suhratiiaiiium said that five million 
acres would be hroiighi uiidei intensive cotton 
cultivation. 

\ K * 

NO IMMEDIATE REDUCTION IN 
INDIRECT aPAXATION 

Finance Minister .Saciiindra Chaudhuri 
1 uled out any immediate reduction in indirect 
taxation. 

Rc'pl)ing to the debate on tlic Finance 
Bill ill the R.ijva Sabha on May 12, Mi. (liau- 
dhuii said the Goveiiinient would spaic no 
clloits to inciease piodiulion. Oiuc this was 
done, it would possildv lowii pines and “pos- 
.sihly help ns witli ditctl ta\ation to (over 
what we have to cover 1j> indiicct taxation.” 

Dining his houi long lepl). Mr. Chau- 
dhuii stiongly clefendid ihc proposed Indo- 
U.S. educational foundation, 'fhcic was noth¬ 
ing wiong in this “fioiii piaclical and econo¬ 
mic points of view.” He was tonlideiit that 
the foundation would .scive healthy purposes 
and, at the same liine, avoid the lisk of infla¬ 
tion. 

Under the PI. 480 agreement, a certain 
amount of a(cumulated rupee funds had been 
placed at the disposal of the U.S. Government 
to be spent hcie. If the Aineiicans spent this 
amount as they pleased, this would lead to 
considerable inflation. He doubted whether 
the surplus money (onld he mopped up 
through increased piodiiction of consumer 
goods. 

On the other hand, if a trust was created 
for a "partnership in educational advance¬ 
ment,” the aicruing interest could be spent on 
schemes acceptable to this country. 

While reiteiating the assurance he had 
given to the Lok Sabha that the Government 
would reconsidei its gold control policy, the 
Finance Minister did not make a secret of his 
preference to i eta in the scheme, which served 
"a good purpose.” 

He was personally opposed to legalization 
of abortion as a ni(*an« to check grow»th of 
population. Mr. Chaudhuri also explained 
how a capital levy would not help the process 
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of capilal foiiiialioii. 'i'iic capital gains lax 
and ihc wc.iliJi tax on highci income groups 
‘vt-rc achieving ilu* ohjectivc in a conslitulion- 
1 mannci. 

* * * 

^♦idiNiSrLR CONFIRMS PAR TROOP 
MOVEMENT 

DcIVncc Minister 11. (ihavan tonlinncd 
reports of i’akisiani troop moveiuents behind 
the tease-fiic line in Kashmir and said the 
siluation was being reviewed at the highest 
level “fioiii day-to day.’' 

He de(lini.-d to give any details but said 
that ceitaiii things had hapj)cned after the 
J'ashkent dcclaiation which had made the 
Ciovernment “more vvalthl'ul.” 

Mr. Chavau who was replying to a shoit 
discussion in the I.ok Sabha on IVIay 12, said 
that l‘akistan was liuilding good roads behind 
the cease lire line. .Some minor breaches of the 
cease-lire agieement had taken place hut no 
aggressive deleiice arrangements had been 
noticed in the li.iji Pir area. 

lit' made it clear that there would be no 
reduction ot tlie troops guarding the Ladakh 
bordei again.si the Chinese. 'I'hcy did not 
come within the scope of the ledutlion in the 
c|iiantum of armed strength in Jammu and 
Kashmir .is envisaged in the rashkeiu decla¬ 
ration. 

He said that lecent events had shown that 
Pakistan was not keen on the 'rashkeni agree¬ 
ment. “If they hieak it, it i.s broken.” But 
on the Indian side, the Government would not 
give any excuse to Pakistan for breaking the 
agreement. 

He pointed out that India counted muja- 
hids and ra/akars on the other side of the 
cea.se-lire line in Kashmir as pai t of the armed 
strength of Pakistan stationed in that area. 
This issue had been specifically raised at the 
meeting of the two Chiefs of Army Staff, 

* « * 

ASOKA MEHTA REPORTS ON HIS 
TOUR ABROAD 

Planning Minister Asoka Mehta told a 
cheering Ihuli.nnenl that the United States 
would give for India's fourth Plan larger pro¬ 
ject as well as non-project aid than what it had 
roiTimitted for the third Plan. 

I’hc response of the World Bank, the 
United States and Canada to India's needs was 
surli that the country could move forward with 
greater confidence and greater speed towards 


the realization of the objective of stiuctural 
transfoniiation conducive to self-reliance and^ 
a .sell-generaliiig growth, he said. 

Reporting to the two Hou.ses on May 13 
on the outcome of his discussions abroad on 
econcjmic aid, Mr. Mehta disclosed that out of 
last ycar'.s frozen project aid, the United States 
was willing to finance the Dhuvaran and 
Dingapin ihermul projects, the Beas Dam pro¬ 
ject and “Operation Hardrock.” 

The U.S. was also prepared to consider 
other projects from last year’s list. 

As far as de freezing of the non-project 
portion of last year’s pledged aid was concern¬ 
ed, w'hat India would get in the current year 
Avas under discussion. 

In his slateinenl, and while answering 
question.s, the Planning Minister made it dear 
that he could not indicate aid prospects in 
quantitative lenii.s, because the fourth Plan 
final draft was not ready and the aid giving 
countiies had to secure authorization of their 
respective Parliaiucnts bcfuic announcing final 
figures. 

His discussions with the President of the 
World Bank, the President of the United Slates 
and the Canadian Covernitieiil conceinod the 
question of suppoit, in leriiis of external assist¬ 
ance, both for the fourth Plan period and the 
current year. There was a clear appiecialion 
of the fact that, over Ihe next five years, subs¬ 
tantially greater assistance than in the past 
would have to be provided both for more eflici- 
ent utilization of the existing capacity and for 
uclditiua to it, 

Mr. Mehta said that, after the fourth Plan 
was finalized by the National Development 
Council and Parliament, “we propose to in¬ 
vite the World Bunk, as leader of the Consor¬ 
tium. to arrange for its appraisal and conside¬ 
ration by the Consortium well before the end 
of this year.” 

With the World Bank President he had 
reached a “meeting of minds’’ on the quantum 
of aid for the current year. Mr. Woods had 
agreed to take up India’s substantial require¬ 
ments for non-project assistance in the current 
year with the member countiies and to “inti¬ 
mate their response to us in the noar future. ’ 
His efforts would have to be strengthened and 
supplemented by India's own efforts in relation 
to the aid-giving countries on a bilateral'basis, 
Mr. Mehta said. 

The Bank President would also urge the 
Consortium countries to assist projects over 
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and above the higher level of non-project aid 
ylhat would be necessary. 

The U.S. Administration had indicated 
that, subject to the action of Congress, they 
would meet their “appropriate share” of our 
non-project aid requirements for the current 
year, as assessed bv ihe World Bank. President 
Johnson had a.ssijred him that, subject to the 
overriding authority of Congress, the United 
.States would plas its part in supporting the 
programme of Indian economic development. 

The Canadian Covcrninciit had also as- 
•surctl him of its continued interest in support¬ 
ing the development efforts during the fourth 
Plan. 

A.sked il he liad l)ccn made to give an 
undertaking by the World Bank with regard 
to lifting of controls. Mr. Mehta said that, if 
suflicicnt foreign excluinge was available in the 
form of non-project aid, il would be possible 
to revise the ssslem of controls. 

* * * 

GOVT. TO CONSIDER DECONTROL OF 
SUGAR 

Union Finance Minister Sathindra Chau- 
dhiiri indicated in the Uok Sablia that the 
novcrnmciit would consider partial or total 
deconlrot of sugar in the liglit of production 
trends during the nc'xt.crushing season begin¬ 
ning in November. , 

Replying to a short discussion on the Gov¬ 
ernment’s policy towards decontrol of essen¬ 

tial comnuxlilies he said the Government was 
reluctant to decontrol sugar at present. It 
would not be possible to Ituild a buffer stock 
of 12 lakh tonnes this year as recommended by 
the Sen Commission. 

It was liis view that before the Govern¬ 
ment could decontrol various commodities, 
the neccssaty climate for it .should exist. 

The Finance Minister said that with this 
year'.s production, it would be pf).ssible to in¬ 
crease the buffer stcKk to only 8 lakh tonnes— 
two-thirds of what h.-ul been proposed by the 
Sugar Inquiry Commission. Only 1 lakh ton¬ 
nes would he added to last year's carryover 
stock of 6-38 lakh tonnes by October. 

When a.sked whether there would be no 
decontrol until the bufferstock rose to 12 lakh 
tonnes Mr. Chaudhuri said “it is not as if we 
arc not thinking of decontrol,” 

Mr. Chaudhuri strongly defended the 
Government’s decision to decontrol cement 
which had worked to the benefit of consumers. 
He repudiated the charge that by grant¬ 


ing a price increase, the Government had pro 
moted monopolies in the industry. The extra 
price which was being allowed and from which 
the'industry would derive higher profits was 
to be ploughed b.ick for its expansion. The 
loans for expansion proposed to be given 
would not militate against newcomers. The 
incentives were available for new ciitrcprene- 
urs too. 

About the demand for a comprehensive 
levicw of the working of controls, the Finance 
Minister said the Planning Commission was 
constantly reviewitig the position. 

With regard to gold control he repeated 
the assuiaiKc that he would con.sult his Cabi¬ 
net colleagues about the matter. Peisonally, 
he did not feel that gold tonirol had failed. 

The Finance Minister maintained that in 
a planned economy a polity would not be 
laid down once and for all. VVJicn there was 
a clinuitc for decontrolling a certain commo- 
tlity, it would be dctontrollcd. 

* * •*• 

PRA TO BE AMENDED 

Mr. C. R. Pattnbhi Raman. Union Min¬ 
ister of State for Law, announced in the Lok 
Sabha on May 18, the Government’s decision 
to table, i)y July next, an amendment to the 
People’s Representation Act to tonfer original 
jurisdiction on High Courts in the matter of 
election petitions. 

Mr. Pattnbhi Raman was intci veiling in 
the debate on an unoHiiial Bill seeking to 
amend tlic CJonstitution to exclude the juris¬ 
diction of High Courts and the Supreme Court 
in election disputes save as provided for by or 
under any law made by the appropriate legis¬ 
lature. 

The election tribunals, width dealt with 
election petitions now, were unncccssarv and 
time-consuming. Conferment of original 
powers on the High Court would eliminate 
delays, he added while opposing the Bill. 

Mr. Patlabhi Raman was against restrict¬ 
ing the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
Such a step would be retrograde. Article 136 
of the Coiistitutitm, which the unofficial Bill 
.sought to amend, relatcti to grant of special 
leave to'“appeal from any judgment, decree, 
sentence or order in any cause t>r matter passed 
by any court or tribunal. 

# » . • 

FOOD GRAINS ARE ADULTERATED: 
MINISTER 

Union Food Minislcr C. Subramuiiiaiii 
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admitted in (he Rajya Sahha on May 16 that 
"there is a good de.ii of uduheralion not only 
in food giaiiis l)iii also in rcgaid to other 
essential artitlcs” in the (oiiiilry, 

"'I’his shows tlie dctcrioiation in our 
standards with reganl to business and particu¬ 
larly distribution of essential articles to the 
conunuiiity," he added. 

The Minister was replying to a volley of 
questions on large st ale ailulteration in atta 
in (he (ouiiiiy and paititidarly rite in Madras 
6tale. 

Mr. Sulnanianiain said that there was al¬ 
ready provision for pimishinent for adultera¬ 
tion and the Matlras Covernnient was compet¬ 
ent tf) take atlef|iiate steps. 

■* X # 

INDIA WILL BE SELF-RELIANT AFTER 
THE 5TH PLAN: MEHTA 

Planning Minister Asoka Mehta told the 
I.ok Sahha t)n May 17 it was absttliucly essen¬ 
tial to athieve a growth rate of 6.5 per tent in 
the fourth Plan to get over the “hump” in 
development, which had been reached, and to 
achieve the gttal of etonoinic and social justice. 

Replying to the debate on the statement 
to Parliament on his recent mission to the 
United States and Canada for external assist¬ 
ance, he maintained that the country would 
become .self-reliant after the fifth Plan, “when 
we will start paying back what we have l)or- 
rowed.” 

He said there was nothing wrong in India 
.seeking aid from fiiendly countries—instead of 
subjecting the people to hardships and sacri¬ 
fices—to hasten the progiess towards self-reli¬ 
ance. 

The country was determined to move for¬ 
ward—with foreign aid if possible, and with¬ 
out it if necessary, he said. 

Conceding that substantial foreign aid 
was being sought for the fourth Plan, Mr. 
Mehta pointed out that the basic transforma¬ 
tion of the Indian society had to be brought 
about in the first 25 years of planning. 'I’he 
repayment obligations in the earlier periods 
were very large, as the loans were "hard” for 
a short term and cairiod a high rate of inter¬ 
est. 

Very few a id givers were prepared to 
understand that India needed long-term loans 
to move forward. 'Phe terms of the earlier 
loans were being negotiated over again. 

The Planning Mini.ster vehemently denied 
that aid givers were putting pressure on India 


to change her economic policy and said: “It 
is we who arc putting pressure on them to 
give ample a$sisianc:c ou mote favourable terms 
and under conditions which suit our econo¬ 
my.” 

He pointed out that the proce.ss of formu¬ 
lating the fourth Plan and of assuring the 
necessary assistance for aid, were going on side 
by side. 

Ill ibis context, he refeircd to the late Mr. 
Sliastri’s visit to Moscow in 1965 and Mrs. 
Gandhi’s and his own recent visit to the United 
States. Proin this one could not infer that 
"the .Soviet Union was invited to decide what 
our Plan should be, nor arc we inviting any¬ 
body el.se to (ell us this,” Mr. Mehta said. 

Mr. Mehta recalled having gone to the 
.Soviet Union last year for a technical exami¬ 
nation of the projects to be undertaken in the 
foiiith Plan with Soviet aid. Some project.^ 
had not been found feasible, and the Russians 
had said that India would get at least one 
fertilizer plant, but later they had indicated 
that they could act it up only at the beginning 
of the fifth Plan. 

lie assured the House that the greater 
non-project aid sought for the fourth Plan was 
not for lil)crali/ing imports and producing 
liixurv goods in the country. It would he used 
only for producing essential goods, such as 
machinery. 

« * » 

RAJYA SABHA PASSES ASIAN 
DEVELOPMENT BANK BILL 

Parliament approved the Bill to imple¬ 
ment the international agreement fc^ the es¬ 
tablishment and operation of the Asian Deve¬ 
lopment Bank when the Rajya Sahha passed 
the Asian Development Bank Bill on May 18. 

The Bill has already been passed by the 
Lok Sahha. 

Replying to the debate on the Bill, Mr. B. 
R. Bhagat Minister of State for IFinance, 
scotched as "misconceived" fears expressed by 
some members that the hank would be domi¬ 
nated by bigger countries. The articles of the 
agreement had made it clear that the bank 
was being .set up "purely to serve the econo¬ 
mic and social purposes of the region," 

The functioning of the bank would be 
motivated by economic factors and not by any 
political considerations, Mr. Bhagat added. 

Referring to the criticism that non-regio- 
nal countries had been allowed to become 
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members of the bank, Mr. Bhagat said capital 
was the main problem of the developing coun¬ 
tries. Therefore, the initiative and efforts ol 
the countries of the region should necessarily 
be supported and supplemented by resources, 
facilities and expertise of as many countries as 
possible 

Mr. Bhagat said that because of certain 
constitutional difficulties the Soviet Union was 
not participating in the venture but it had ex¬ 
pressed "constructive cooperation” to the 
bank. 

He said that requests fur membership ol 
the bank weie received from several non-iegio- 
nal countries like Mongolia and Yugoslavia. 

Mr Bhagat said that 65 per cent of the 
share capital was being subsciibcd by countiies 
of the region. Bigget countiies were not very 
enthusiastic about the establishment of the 
bank but they were [icisuaded to paitiiipate 
in the bank. Thercfoie. the question of domi¬ 
nation by any bigger country did not arise. 

The bank, Mr. Bhagat said, would belong 
to Asians and woidd be managed by Asians. 
It had received such a great support liom the 
countries of the region that the subsciiption 
from regional meml>eis had already exceeded 
the anticipated amount of 600 million dollars 
by 42 million dollars.. 

He said India pi'oposed to subscribe 93 
million dollars, the laigest amount subscribed 
by any member next only to Japan. 

* * * 

FACTS AND FIGURES 

Six thousand and five hundred Indian 
technicians are living abroad although they 
have registered themselves with the scientists’ 
pool. 

The Hindustan Aircraft Ltd. has assembl¬ 
ed its first batch of Alouette helicopters at 
Bangalore. 

Tourist traffic to India fell in 1965 by 5.6 
per cent compared with 1964. The main rea¬ 
son for the decline was the outbreak of hostili¬ 
ties between India and Pakistan. 

From Burma 135,636 repatriates had ar¬ 
rived in India upto March 5, 1966. Of these 
roughly 70 per cent would require aid to re¬ 
settle themselves. A Rehabilitation assistance 
had so far been given to 13,778 families. A 
sum of Rs. 112.38 lakhs had been sanctioned 
as grants to State Governments for this pur¬ 
pose* 


The Government has agreed to release 
17,500 dollars in foreign exchange to enable 
Kurukshetra University to meet the expendi¬ 
ture on crating, freight etc. 

Up to the end of February 1966, Rs. 60 
crores had been collected in the NDF and out 
of this Rs. 27 crores had been utilized for def¬ 
ence purposes. 

Penalties exceeding Rs. 1.94 crores were 
imposed for infringement of the Foreign Ex¬ 
change Regulation Act between January 1961 
and December 1965. 

The State Tiading Coiporation and the 
Minerals and Metals I'l acting Corporation, 
situated in one building in New Delhi paid 
rems totalling over Rs. 12 lakhs every year. 

Tile total loss to the lailways in West 
Bengal in the recent agitation has been esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 54.29 lakhs. 

The Goveinment of Canada had offered 
food aid to India totalling 58 million dollars 
duiing the Canadian fiscal yeai 1966 67 begin¬ 
ning April 1, 1966. 

The inquiry into monopolies cost the 
Covet nment Rs. 5,81,880. 

Eighly-iiinc consigniuents, containing 
about 2,200 packages, which weie landed at 
Mormiigoa poit between Dcccnibet 18, 1961, 
when Goa was liberated, and October 1, 1963, 
are still pending disposal. 

India was getting a discount of 38 per cent 
on the posted prices of some varieties of crude 
oil impoiied from the Middle East. 

The loss of production during the Bom¬ 
bay textile woikers’ strike was estimated at 37 
million metres of cloth and eight million kilo¬ 
gram of yarn. 

About 3,505 non-internees holding Indian 
passports crossed over from Pakistan into India 
between December 26, 1965 and January 4. 
1966. 

The total cost of rehabilitation of lakhs 
of persons uprooted in bolder areas in J. 8c K., 
Punjab and Rajasthan might exceed Rs, 20 
crores. 

More than Rs. 5 crores had to be realized 
from Mr. Hari Das Munclbia and his firms as 
income and other taxes. 'I’hc arrear.s pertain¬ 
ed to as.scssments made for the period from 
1950-51 to 1960-61. 

The Goveinment spent Rs. 198,000 on 
food, clothing and other amenities for Pakis¬ 
tanis held prisoners of war. 
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The (Wnctiiniiiit pl.ins lo tonsiuiLi about 
2,500 links (>l siiii.ucd and gi.iMlIcd lu.ids iui 
dcteiue in Raj.isllian al an (sliiualcd cost oL 
Rs. 2 nous 

A load piogiaminc in the boidci aicas ol 
Kutch, totalling about 610 iiitles at an cstiniat 
ed cost ol about Rs 14 nous hid btin lianicd 
and tonsillution sinltd on iiiosi ol the pio 
jects 

Stugi'kd gold uoith Rs 63 68 laklis uas 
(onfist.iuil in 1065 

Assam will itttiu' an additional assist 
ance ot Rs 3 (uncs lioin tlu ccntic 

In ill*. (list c|uaitci ol this >tat (1966) 
foicigii tvdiaiigc ((|uuaknl to Rs 53 84 834 
was gi\tn to 901 sliukiils loi stiuK ibioad 

Indii will inn about Rs 13 nous lo 
Rs 14 noll^ woiiii ol loiiigii cxthaiigt 
thtough sug n ixjjoiis tins \i.n 

India in|uii<s 15 iiiiltion loiiius ot intio 
genous Intili/ii in 1966 67 

India is lo sill to Nipil 5 000 tonnis ot 
iinpoilid will.It 

Indii will ivpoii I iilw.iN w igons \ilutd 
at Rs 3 3 11 Ol I s 

I hi piodiiiiion ot nil In in oil bad nsin 
Fioni 2 436 toiiius in 1960 to 8 527 lonnts m 
1965 

I 111 univpindid ainoinil in tlu I’L 480 
funds ot tlu I'S (aniinnunt in India is 
Rs 398 niMis 

"At I ion .mil it cling go togiilitt.” said 
William J unl^, .ind b\ iigulating the action, 
which IS undci tht niou duett contiol tit tht 
will, we tan ilntith iigul.itc iht itcling 
whiili IS not” 

Whith lo the pioblcin ot fatigue mtans 
if sou licl mill, .'It cniigctiialh, .mil loii 
wnll sotin ted tnngctit 

And ncsti. In aiiv thanct s.is ‘‘rm tiud 
>ay “1 feel tine’ t\..n though it s .i lie 

“Assunu a \iitue it sou base it not,’ the 
idvicc of Poloniiis to his son, is not the pure 
i)pociis) it seems The assunitd \utue soon 
ictoines I leal Its. Mat it lie^iton Ra^ 

■s ■x » 

^ oil lamiot take a halfheaittd altitude 
iowatil woik and expect to attompilsh nuuh 
If ym wish to aihiese .i position in life, theic 
is onl\ one wind that louits, and that is: 
WORK - A. T Brown. 


ADMISSION GUIDE ’66 

By Prof. S. Basu B C. & S. Mitkherji. M.A. 

“MASTER-GUIDE” TO 
RAILWAY SERVICE COMMISSION 
Exam, for Guard, Ticket Collector, all Cate¬ 
gories of Clerks, Assistant Station Master, 
Draftsman, FIcctrical Mechanical Trainee 
Chargeman, Chargeman, Tracers, Trainee 
Signcllcr etc, Pievious 9 years Questions 
with Answeis up lo’65 Rs 3 50, With a 
separate Booklet for CURRENT AFFAIRS 

Rs. 4.00 

2 INCO\lE-lA\ Inspector Admission 
Guide Pievious I ycais’ Qiies ik A ns , Extra 
Gen Knowledge', 1 ssavs. Plot 1 etc Rs 5 00 

ORDNANCE FACTORIES’ GUIDE 

3 Apprentice Sedeefion Examination 
Indian Ordnance* Factories—Ichapur, Cossi- 
pur, Kanpur, Kiiki, Jabalpur, Derahdun, 
Muradnagar, Madras, Bombay etc.. With 
previous 6 \ears Questions and Answers & 

I \tr.i General Knowledge etc Rs 7.00. 

CAREER SELECTION 

4 Career Selection for a hundred Jobs 

with Prospectus & Scholarship for Studies 
Abroad also • Rs. 4.50. 

5 INFERVIEW & YIVAVOCE TEST 

Miss Dorothy Parkci Rs. 2.50. 

6 INDIAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 

B Banerp Rs. 4.00. 

7. GITA—English Translation B Banerji 

Rs. 2.50. 

A. M. I. E. 

Associate Membership Exam.—SEC. A 
Questions (9 yeais uplo 1965 May) Rs. 7.50 
All Subjects Old & New. Solved Papers (2) 
Mathematics Rs. 12.00. (3) Drawing Rs.3.5 
(4) Heat Light and Sound Rs. 8 50.' (5) 
Strength of Materials Rs 8.50. (6) Survey¬ 
ing Rs. 5.00 (7) Applied Mechanics Rs, 
8.50. (8) Principles and Applications of 
Electricity Rs. 8.50. 

Send advance /??. 2 for each hook and 
write the name of Book s in Af.O. Coupon, 
your name & address in CAPITAL Letters. 

ORIENTAL BOOK AGENCY 

2 B. Shama Charai) Dc. Street. 
CALCUTTA-12. 



GOVT. OF INDIA FILM AWARDS 

The rresidciil’s Gold Mc(l;il for the best 
feature liliii made during 1965 has been award¬ 
ed to "Chemineeii,” in Malayalain, produced 
by Mr, Babu and directed by Mr. Rainu 
kariat. 

The award included a cash pii/c of 
Rs. 20,000 to (he producer and Rs. 5,000 to the 
director and was prescnied at a function 
here on May 25 I)) the Piiine Minister, Mrs. 
Indira Ganclhi. 

“Atilhi,” in llengali, diieiLed b) Tapan 
Sinha, got the All-India Geilihcaie of Merit, 
for the second best feature (din, with a pri/c 
of Rs. 10,000 (o its piodiuer. New I'healres 
Kxhibitors. and ‘('.hholi (’.hlioii Baten." in 
Hindi, produced and directed by the late 
Motilal. the All-India (A-ttihcale of Merit as 
the third best feature hint. 

The All-India (Jertilicale of Merit for the 
best story-writer has also been awaidcd pos- 
thutuously to Motilal for the stoiy of “(dihoii 
Chholi Baten.■’ Iherc is another award for 
best slot)' Avhich goes to “Sliahecd." 

For its national theme, K. 1’. K. Movies 
"Shaheed,” directed by Ram Shaima, has been 
awarded a cash piize of Rs. 20,000. 

'I'he Central Awaid Committee did not 
find any children's (dm suitable for the Prime 
Minister s Gold Medal. 

"Adventures of a Sugar Doll," made by 
kantilal Rathod, tlie iirst animation cartoon 
film produced by tlie Children's Film Society, 
has been awarded an All India Certificate ol 
Merit with a cash prize of Rs. 10.000 to its 
producer aitd Rs. 2,500 to its director. 'I’he 
Society’s "As You Like It,” India's first puppet 
film, directed by S. Shankar, will get an All- 
India Certificate of Merit. 

The Central Awards Committee did not 
find any documentary deserving the I’l-esidcnt’s 
Gold Medal. The All-India Certificate of 
Merit has been .awarded to "Cloven Horizon” 
(Enelish), with a cash prize of Rs, 2,000 to its 
producer. Mr. Kantilal Rathod, and Rs. 500 
to Its director. The documentary, "Across 
India," produced by the Films Division, has 
been awarded an Alhin.dta Certificate of Merit. 

Besides these, the following features films 
are given regional awards: 


Hindi: "Shahecd” — President's Silve 
Medal; Chiiiakala’s “Ooiiche Log”—CertiC 
c.Tte of Merit; Nav Kcian Intcrnationar 
“Guide"—C.'ertificatc of Merit. 

MaraJLhi: Bhalji Pendharkar’s "Sadh 

Manse”—President's Silver Medal; Frank Fei 
niuides’s "Nirmoii” (Konkani)—Certificate o 
Merit; and “Vuge Vuge Mi Want Pahili”— 
Certificate of Merit. 

(injartili: Loksagar Films' “Kasumbim 

Rang”-—Certificate of Merit. 

Punjabi: “Sassi Punnu”— Ceiiificaie o 
Merit. 

Bengali: Miinal Sen's "Akash Kusum”— 
President's Silver Medal; Riiwik Ghatak’s "Su 
vaina Rekha”—Certdicate of Merit; anc 
Auiora Film Corporation's "Raja Runimohan— 
Certificate of Merit. 

Kannada: "Sathya llarishchandia” — 

President s Silver Medal; "Miss Leelavathi”— 
Certificate of Merit; and “Maduve Mad: 
Nodii"—Certificate of Merit. 

Malayalam: "kavyamela” — President’s 

Silver Medal; "Oadayiliiinnu”—Certificate of 
Merit; and "Murappennu”—Certificate of 
Merit. 

Tamil: /V.V.M.’s "Kiizhanduiyum Deivsi* 
mum ”—Piesident's Silver Medal; and "Thiru* 
vilaiyadal”—Certificate of Merit. 

Telugu: "Antastulu"—President’s Silver 
Medal; "Palantiquddhanui”—Certificate of 
Merii; and “Manushula Mainathalu”—Certifi* 
cate of Merit. 

I'caturc lilius for all-India awards are 
considered by the Central Awards Committee 
from among films recommended for the pur¬ 
pose by the regional committees. The Cen¬ 
tral Coinmitice also considers children’s films, 
documentaries and educational films and film 
strips recommended by appropriate commit¬ 
tees. 

The Central Awards Coinniiiiee, presided 
over by Mr. Justice C. D. Khosla, was in ses¬ 
sion in New Delhi from April 22 to 29. The 
chairmen of the regional committees were Mr. 
Justice D. V. Vyas (Bombay), Dr. B, Malik 
^Calcutta) and Mrs. Amiiiu Swaminathan 
(Madras). The chairmen of the documentary 
and educational committees were Mr, S. N. 
Mazumdar and Mr. K. R. Kripalani. The 
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chaiimnn of the spttial (luniiniUcc, was Mis 
Sumitia Chaiai Ram 

Uiidci the icvistd luks coiuunmg the 
State /vwaids noiiiicd in iNovtiuuti, lyu**, tno 
GuviiiJiiK tu tlcLidts on the lilms loi icgiunal 
awaids on iccuimnLiidaiion<> of itgional com 
initlccs and loi All India awaids on rccom 
mciidaiioiij of the Ccntial CoinmitUc 

Iwo films DiMsiori siioils, Auoss India" 
ami ‘ riay JicUti llotke), have been awaidcd 
All India C eililKates of Meiit in the categories 
of doeuiiicntaiy and educational films, icspec- 
tively, 

"Acioss India,’ m hastinaii Color, pio- 
vides a lew gliin^ises of how India is tuinmg 
a new page 111 the hisloiy of her development, 
giving an example of an individual htie and a 
pioject theie. 

Piodueed by K L. Khandpm, it was 
seiipted and dnteted b) Copil Dull Othei 
eiedils. I’hoLogijphy J N Desai, Sound—A 
V. llhashyain, JVliisu—Vijay, hdiliiig—V 
Haiish Rao, eoinmeiitai)—/ul \ ellaiii 

‘ I’lay Bettei Hotkey’ is an instiuetional 
him on the game in which all asjjects of the 
game ha\e been e\])lainttl and deinonsliated 
by some of the Indian Olympic playcis. 

In black and white, it also was piodueed 
by k. L khandpui Dueetion by Shanti S 
Vaiina, photogiaphy by M. M. Vaidya, sound 
by 1 K. Madhok, music by N. C. Kiishnaina 
chan and editing by Noor k. Bagban are other 
credits. 

Ihe comiuentaiy, written by K Sitnivas 
Chau, IS spoken by Zul Vellani and Dicky 
Rutnagur. 

The Awaids wcie given to recepients in 
New Delhi by Mis. liidiia Gandhi on May 25, 
1966. 

* * * 

SUR-SINGER SAMSAD AWARDS 

The Sur Singar Samsad has announced its 
awaid for the best classical film song of 1965. 
The winning song is “Man le tu,” from 
"Chitralekha,” written by Sahir Ludhianvi, 
turned by Roshan and sung by Mohammad 
Rah 

“Chitialckha” producei A K. Nadiadwala 
gets the Saiaswati Awaid, Roshan gets the 
Swami Haridas Awaid, Mohammad Rafi gets 
the Mian Tansen Award and the film gets the 
Dr Brahaspati Awaid for having the best 
classic: I music in 80 per cent of its songs. 
Mohai imad Rafi won the same award last year 
also. 

Tiie panel of judges consisted of Mr. V. 


N. Adarkar (chanman). Mi. Sethu Madhavrao, 
Mr. P. Paiiaj, Mrs. Sumatibai D. Pradhan and 
Mis. Ranidiii Muthamia. 

Intoinidiion and Bioadcastiiig Minister 
Raj Bahadui gave away the awaids at tin film 
Awaids Nile held in Bombay on Apnl 14, 
1966. 

« * * 

CHILDREN FILM SOCIETY LOSSES 

Ihe executive* council of the Children's 
1 ilm Society has decided to take legal action 
for the iccovery of losses incuirtd by the so 
cicty on account of financial iriegulanties 
committed by some of its forrnei officials. 

Ihe action is being taken in the light of 
the findings ot the inquiiy ofhcci who has field 
that the foimer Geiuial Stcretaiy of the So 
cicty, Mr. Mahendia Nath, and Mi R.ijendia 
kuinar, foinicr Dncctoi in chaigc, managed 
the alfaits of ihc society "laiclcssly and ineffi 
cicntly.” 

Accoidmg to the repoit, the society suffer 
ed a loss ol Rs 1,20,482 anil 1000 dollais Ot 
this amount, the inc|uny olluir has held Mi 
Mahendia Nath lesponsible tor the loss of 
Rs 1,02,068 and 1000 dollais and Mi 
Rajendia kumar foi the loss of Rs 61,117. 

The findings of the inquiiy officer and a 
statement on the action to be taken by the 
society were placed on the table of the Lok 
Sabha on Monday in reply to a question by 
Mr Bhagwat Jha Azad. 

The executive council has diiected that 
the society should write off those losses which 
arc not recoverable in consultation with Mr. 
Limaye, who is the honorary ueasurcr. 

In respect of those losses which in the 
opinion of the treasurer are recoveiable and 
for which legal proceedings may be started, 
the council has directed that the secretary of 
the society should consult its legal advisers 
and start legal proceedings after consulting 
the treasurer. 

* * * 

EXCLUSIVE RECORDING DEAL WITH 
LATA 

The Gramophone Company announced in 
Bombay that it has concluded aa exclusive 
recording agreement with Lata Mangeshkar. 
The company also has similar exclusive agree¬ 
ments with other sins^rs like Mohammad Rafi, 
Asha Bhonsle, Mukesh, Hemanta Kumar, 
Manna Dev, Suinan Kalvanpur, Mahendra 
Kapoor and Talat Mahmud. 




NEW CROP TREATMENT TO COMBAT 
DROUGHT 

A new discovery announced in Australia 
may make possible savings worth many mil¬ 
lions o£ dollars annually in world cereal crops 
by cutting losses due to di oughts. 

It has been found that tieatment with an 
oiganic chemical can cut water losses from 
tiops which aie threatened by severe lack of 
water dining their giowth period. The treat¬ 
ment, which IS applied by means of a spray, 
costs little and the saving, in teims of harvest, 
is quoted as repiesenting five or six times the 
cost of the spray. 

Ihe new technique has been developed 
by the Commonwealth Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research Organi/Rtion, whose headquar¬ 
ters are in Canberia. It was described recent¬ 
ly by Dr. R. Slatycr of the C.S.I.R.O. as “the 
beginning of a revolution in agriculture 
which could affect the whole world." 

The C.S.I.R.O. says the spray acts by 
partially closing the leaf pores by which plants 
lose water by evaporation. As the same poies 
are used for taking in cat bon dioxide fioni 
the air, the spiay does slightly affect giowth. 
But the research centre has discoveicd that a 
carefully balanced dosage can be found that 
cuts water losses by 50 per cent while only 
retarding carbon dioxide metabolism by a 
fraction. 

The G.S.I.R.O. considers that the main 
use of the new treatment will be in emergen¬ 
cies when sudden shortages of water—such as 
those that regularly occur in the spring in 
Australia—threaten cereal aops. Figures 
iven out by the centre indicate that it should 
e Msstble to cut drought losses by as much 
as tnree quarters. This will add tens of mil¬ 
lions of pounds annually to the value of the 
national wheat crop. 

The C.S.I.R.O. says that research into the 
new treatment is continuing but that results 
so far obtained indicate that it can be used 
anywhere in the world where cereal crops are 
prown in a dry, Mediterranean type climate. 

# ♦ * 

1967 TO BE 'INTERNATIONAL TOURISM 
irEAR*7 

The'United Nations Economic and So¬ 


cial Council (ECOSOC) has adopted a tcsolu- 
tion urging the U.N. General Assembly in its 
21st Session to designate 1967 as “Internation¬ 
al Tourism Year." 

The resolution points out that such an 
action would improve understanding between 
peoples and lead to a better appreciation of 
the riches of the world’s civilizations, while 
helping to boost tlie invisible exports of deve¬ 
loping countries. 

« « * 
ELECTRONIC TRAP FOR TRAFFIC 
OFFENDERS 

Electronic computers, piograimned with 
the licence numbers of stolen cars and the 
cars of traffic violators and wanted criminals 
arc being used by the police in the United 
States. The system functions so rapidly that 
in New York, a policeman posted on one side 
of a bridge randomly radioing the licence 
numbers of passing cars to a computer can re¬ 
ceive information back on any given car and 
alert officers on the other side before the car 
can cross the bridge—in 27 seconds. Over 
2,000 traffic violatois weie traced m this way 
during expciiments lasting six months. 

« * » 

NEW WORLD CAMELS 

The camel, man’s faithful companion in 
the deseits of Asia and Africa, originally came 
from fertile regions of the New World. 'I’his 
is the opinion of an American zoologist. Dr. 
S. David Webb, of the University of Florida. 
He claims that fossil records prove that camels 
existed 40 million years ago in North AmeriotT^ 
whereas the earliest fossils from the Old World 
are only 3 million years old. 

Dr. Webb’s theory is that camel evolved 
in North America, then ciossed the Bering 
Bridge to Asia before the Ice Age severed the 
link. Later, when climate changes occurred 
during the Ice Ages, they quicklv adapted to 
living in the deserts and treeless steppes of 
Asia. 

« * * 

NEW HOPE FOR HEART SUFFERERS 

New hope foi the sufferers of heart com¬ 
plaints had been raised by Dr. John W. Keves 
of the Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit, USA. 
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His offer of hope is simply that many suppos- 
cd heart sufferers actually have nothing wrong 
with them. 

He reached this conclusion after checking 
the health ol 50 men and women. They had 
all previously consulted doctors and from 
what had been said or mistakenly implied, they 
deduced that the condition of their hearts was 
poor. But their only complaint was an anxiety 
neurosis. 

Dr. Reyes has found that the highest pro¬ 
portion ol "licart worriers” falls within the 20- 
40 age g»oup. Many confuse such things us 
breaiiilessncss and indigestion with a more 
serious complaint. 

Dr. KeNe.>’ work is repotted in the Journal 
of the Aineucan Medication Association. 

* * * 

NEW CUKE rOK WRINKLES 

Ovei 2,000 women have been used as 
“guinea pigs” in testing a new cure for wrink¬ 
les—aiiil one that is not based on hormones 
which inane women ieai taking. 

It has been discovered by a Swiss chemi¬ 
cal company and is based on the organic com¬ 
pound limnd in Mexican yams, and which has 
now' been synthetized in the laboratory. 

Called (but only for the moment until it’s 
made into a sale.ible cream) Pregnenole Ace¬ 
tate, it showed results in 10 days when used 
on 2.000 middle .iged women's faces. 

How’r' When it is rubbed evenly on the 
outer skin it multiplies the cells, adtis a tiny 
amount ol "hit” in place of the normal thin¬ 
ning skin that conies with age. As the skin 
gets "plnmpei”—so the wrinkles go. 

The pioposed creams aren’t sticky. 

* * * 

ROBOT TO RUN TRAIN 

A robot will drive a super high speed elec- 
.Jt train between Moscow and Leningrad. 

The train, being designed, will run at 250 
kinph, and he driven, almost the whole of the 
way by an electronic machine. The only thing 
the diiver will have to do is to look after thei 
computer. 

* -y- * 

TEA, COFFEE GOOD FOR MIND 

Tea sharpens one’s judgment and helps 
in-intellectual w'ork, ivhilc toflee augments 
mental tapiuily and perhaps imagination too, 

I he verdu t on tea and toffee is given in 
a recent stud\ of tlie various forin.s of drug 
addiction in India, carried out for the Coun- 
.cil of Scicntiiic and Industrial Research. 


However, the study has warned agains 
excessive consumption of these beverages. 1 
says: "Excessive indulgence in coffee is liabl 
to give rise to such troubles as delirium, verti 
go, tremor and even convulsions." It has beet 
also known to cause weak eye-sight, ringing, it 
the ears and spasm of the chest. 

Similarly, excessive use of concentrated in 
fusion of tea is liable to call forth physical dis 
orders of a general nature. 

Kept within limits, tea and coffee arc 
both good beverages. Good Indian tea, sayi 
the study, brewed for five minutes, produces : 
mild sensation and pleasant stimulation, ex 
cept in persons who develop hypertension. 

Coffee exercises a gentle stimulating influ 
ence on the higher parts of the brain and thus 
diminishes the tendency to sleep. It increaset 
ilic capacity for work and also the activity ol 
tlie heart in healthy persons. 

In the case of coffee, personal disposition 
is more relevant in the manifestation of un¬ 
desirable effects. The evil properties which 
many people attribute to coffee and to caffeine 
may be the result of their own constitutions or 
innate or acquired idiosyncrasies which evolve 
in them abnormal reactions. 

Tea has become the most commonly con¬ 
sumed beverage in India, the study comments. 
Its popularity has gone up considerably during 
the past five or six decades. This is partly 
because of Government-sponsored propaganda 
for the beverage that "stimulates but does not 
inebriate." 

According to a moderate estimate 
30,000.000 to 40.000,000 people in India drink 
tea regularly. ’The consumption of coffee is 
comparatively more in the southern States of 
the country. 

* * # 
DICTIONARX WITH AID OF 
COMPUTERS 

A German language dictionary has been 
compiled at Moscow University with the help 
of electronic computers, according to the No- 
vosti press agency. 

The dictionary is based on a linguistic 
method according to which words are arranged 
by computers in the order of frequency they 
usually occur. 

It has been estimated that about 1,300; to 
1,500 words consii^tute.vOO to 80 per cent of any 
spoken or written language. 

♦ ■ 'v'.- * ■ " ' ^ . 
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PLASTIC HEART INVENTED 

The eminent American cardiologist. Dr. 
Michael Debakey, has invented a plastic Iieart 
which he hopes will be operational very short¬ 
ly. 

A personal friend of President Johnson, 
Dr. Debakey exhibited the plastic apparatus at 
a Press conference in New York recently. He 
said that under present plans it would be test¬ 
ed on human patients by the end of this year. 

Dr. Debakey said 2 million dollars had 
been spent on research. The size of a grape¬ 
fruit the white-coloured plastic heart looks like 
a bagpipe. 

It was designed to replace the left ventri¬ 
cle of a badly afflicted heart to give it time to 
recover. 

When tested on a human patient for the 
hrst time it will be half-hidden in the chest and 
linked by two tubes to the left ventricle and 
the aorta. 

Blood will be pumped and circulated 
through the apparatus. The rhythm of the 
pump will be synchronized to that of the pati¬ 
ent’s normal heartbeat, said Dr. Debakey. 

Dr. Debakey said the apparatus was tiic 
first step toward perfection of an apparatus 
operated by battery which will be able to re 
place an afflicted real heart for long periods. 

* * * * 

LIFE IN TEST TUBE 

An international team of scientists has 
succeeded in synthesizing life in a test tube, 
the National Science Foundation reported re¬ 
cently. 

The success of the researchers from the 
Unit^ States, Britain and Japan, was believ¬ 
ed to have far-reaching implications. 

^ The molecules created are of the type 
which control heredity—crucial to all living 
chemistry. 

The wtwk, accomplished at the University 
of Illinois, indicated that a major step may 
have been made <by science towards the under¬ 
standing of heredity and certain disease pro¬ 
cesses, including cancer. 

The substanra created is an infectious 
acid, much like one which exists in a certain 
livinu virus. 

You could say we have snythesized life in 
a test tube,-' jNdd Dr. Sol Spie^lman,- head of 
thef reseat^ team.. “You cannot say we creat¬ 
ed living-natter,'* he added. 

'» * * 


CAN WE SEE FUTURE IN DREAMS? 

Can we in our dreams see the future at 
clearly as we can see the past when we an 
awake. It seems almost certain that we can 

The well-known mathematician, Dunne 
was quite certain that he could see the futurt 
in his dreams. Most dreams are forgotten ' 
few minutes after the dreamer wakes. Yet th< 
psychologist knois’s that if the dreamer begins 
to write down his dreams’ experiences a sur 
prising number are remembered. 

Dunne knew this, and for -years he slept 
with a pencil and a pad beside his bed, record¬ 
ing all the dreams he could remember the mo¬ 
ment he woke. From his records it is plain 
that Dunne saw the future in his dreams on 
many occasions. 

Abraham Lincoln, pre-eminently a man 
of action and unsurpassed common sense, bo 
lieved that dreams contained warnings and 
predictions of what was to happen in the fu¬ 
ture. He was so convinced of this that when 
he dreamed that he was to be assassinated, he 
placed the dream on record. A few days later 
the President was murdered. 

Other great men, who believed that 3 
dream was sometimes an excursion into the 
future, giving a pre-view of what was to hap¬ 
pen, were John Wesley and Archbishop Laud. 

The well-known author, William Archer, 
wrote his famous thriller, “The Green God¬ 
dess,’’ after he had dreamt it. In 1940 David 
Parkinson, of the Bell Telephone Laboratory, 
U.S.A,, dreamed that he was firing an A-.A. 
gun electrically controlled. Upon waking he 
sketched the design, and the authorities were 
quick to see its possibilities. The fun was 
produced and used extensively by the Ameri¬ 
can Army. 

Countless thousands of people could t«iiM 
fy to the fact that they have been startled to 
find themselves in situations and circumstances 
which they had foreseen in their dreams. 

Yet not all dreams come true. During 
sleep, the mind moves without direction. In 
the limitless world of dreams nothing is 
probable. 

So far this world has been but little e» 
plored. One thing however has been proved, 
and that is the fact that the sleeper dreamy 
throughout every sleeping moment. American' 
research workers used cine-cameras to record 
the facial expressions of a sleeping person. 

(By D. Sanderson). 
* « 


* 
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HARMONES MAKE DWARFS GROW 

Swedish doctors claimed recently that hor¬ 
mone treatment could make some dwarfs 
gfrow. 

Dr. Otto Westphal, of the Uppsala Aca¬ 
demic Hospital in Sweden, said a team of bio 
chemists tlicte had tieated seven dwarfs suc¬ 
cessful!) since 1962 

One 10) cat old girl grew from four feet 
three inches to five feet one inch in three 
years. 

1 he team could tieat only dwarfishness 
caused by non-functioning of hormones or 
dwarfs with noimal sire limbs but small bodies. 

* « « 

WARM-BLOODED SNAKES EXIST 

Scientists finally seem to have confirmed 
the existence of something the textbooks say 
docs not exist a warm-blooded snake. 

'Fhe snake, they say, "bridges the meta 
bolit gap" between icptilcs and mammals, and 
raises doubts about some well-entienched no 
tions of evolutionary history. 

It laises the speculative possibility that 
primitive laigei reptiles—dinosaurs- may have 
had liniilecl ability to regulate theii Irody tern 
peratuies. Lack of such ability is widely 
thought to have hastened the ice-age extinction 
of dinosaurs. 

The finding was reported in “Science," 
the jouinal of the Ametican Association for 
the Advancement of science, by Dr. Victor 
Hutchison of the University of Rhode Island, 
Mr. Herndon G. Dowling and Mr. Allen Vine 
gar of the New York Zoological Park, the 
Bronx Zoo. 

The snake with warm-blooded tendencies 
was a 30 lb. nine foot female Indian python in 
the Zoo 

• 1*01 moie than 140 years there have been 

repoits, rejected bv scientists, that this type of 
snak»' could regulate its body heat and be 
come "waim filocxled” while hatching its eggs. 

About a year ago the Bronx python laid 
23 eggs and coiled itself around them in 
niotheil) fasliion, and the scientists tarried out 
an exhaustive sciics of tests to check out the 
old theories. The test were made in a tempe- 
1 at me controlled chamber. 

* * > * 

AWARDS FOR INVENTIONS 

The Inventions Promotion Board has an¬ 
nounced 13 cash awards ranging from Rs. 500 
to Rs. 5,000 to inventors. 


A "high speed tracing camera” suitable 
for the studv of explosives, photographic emul¬ 
sions and the like, has secured the highest 
award of Rs. 5,000 for Dr. Harsh Vardhan of 
Delhi. 

Mr. K. D. Shinde of Maharashtra has Been 
awarded Rs. 3,000 for his “Maharashtra token 
yantra,” a dibbling machine useful for sowing 
seeds in rows and placing fertilisers over the 
sown seeds. The machine is described as an 
aid to increase production and to avoid wast¬ 
age of fertiliser. 

Awards of Rs, 2,000 each have gone to Mr. 
Imtiaz Ahmed of Allahabad for his “rope mak¬ 
ing machine," and to Mr. P. G. Bhide of 
Maharashtra for improvements he has made in 
the cash delivery box. 

The Rs. 1,000-award winners are Mr. R. 
S. Pillai of Madras (gfram frying machine), 
Dr. C. C. John of Kerala (protective chemical 
coating for timber structures for harbours). 
Dr. G. S. Sekhon of Punjab (a respirator for 
use in experimental chest surgjery), and Mr. G. 
P. Sharma of Gujarat (die-head for cutting 
screw threads). 

'1 he following inventions have won 
Rs. 500 for their inventors: 

Elccti ically-operated three-way geyser valve 
(Mr. J. J. Mistry of Maharashtia); improved 
polythene water tap (Mr. j. N. Singh of West 
Bengal); Three-in-one digging tool (Brig. Pri- 
tampal Singh of Maharashtia); improved pres¬ 
sure stove (Mr. N. K. Patel of Maharashtra); 
and electric revolving mechanism for table fan 
and table lamp (Mr. Inder Kishan of Punjab). 
* * * 

GANDHI AWARD FOR U.S. PACIFIST 

The Rev. A. J. Muste, veteran American, 
pacifist who led a recent anti-war protest in 
Saigon, received the Gandhi Peace Award in 
a ceremony at the Community Church in 
Washington on April 27, 1966. Dr. Muste is 
chairman of the Committee for Non-Violent 
Action and secretary emeritus of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation. 

The gold medal award is granted annual¬ 
ly by Promoting Enduring Peace, Inc, an orga¬ 
nization of clergymen founded in Connecticut! 
in 1949, to the ^rson judged to have madei 
the greatest contribution to peace in the spirit 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Dr. Muste, 81-year-old pacifist leader, was 
chosen for the honour in February on the 
basis of half a century of work on behalf of 
world' peace. 




NUCLEAR B0MB3 CANTT EXPLODE 
ACCIDENTALLY 

Why don’t atomic or hydrogen bombs ex¬ 
plode when they are damaged or accidentally 
dropped, as happened recently off the coast of 
Spain? 

There are various reasons including: 

*The nature of atoms themselves. 

♦The way a nuclear bomb is built. 

^ *Safcty features incorporated in the 
bombs. 

♦Ingenious and complicated arming devi¬ 
ces. 

♦Safety procedures enforced in handling 
bombs. 

The most basic answer lies in the fact that 
because of the nature of atoms, it is very diffi¬ 
cult to explode a nuclear bomb even intention 
ally. 

The difficulty stems from the inherent na¬ 
ture of atoms. The heart, or nucleus, of an 
atom resists being split (splitting is needed 
for an atomic explosion^ with tenacity unima¬ 
ginably stronger than any force we know in 
ordinary experience. 

The forces are much stronger than any 
glue, cementing or welding process. The 
^ "glue” holding the atomic nucleus together— 
scientists call them “binding forces”—are the 
strongest known in nature. 

The splitting of atoms is known as "fis 
sion” and an "atomic” bomb is a fission bomb. 

It is even more difficult to cxplcxle a 
hydrogen bomb. It is so difficult it requires a 
fission bomb to trigger the explosion. 

The reason is that it is more difficult to 
unite, or fuse, atoms than it is to split them. 
In a hydrogen bomb, huclei of hydrogen atoms 
are forced to unite, release enormous amounts 
of energy—the blast itself. A hydrogen bomb 
is a thermonuclear or fusion bomb. 

In the entire American experience there 
has never been an accidental nuclear bomb 
^ explosion. 

After 21 years of developing, testing, stor¬ 
ing, transporting, flying, overhauling, modify¬ 
ing, inspecting and otherwise handling nuclear 
weapons, the U.S. has never had an accident 


in which the nuclear component exploded or 
caused injury and damage, 

Of nine reported accidents involving nu¬ 
clear weapons, including those over Spain, 
several accidents scattered bomb ingredients 
such as plutonium, but none were atomic 
blasts. 

To understand how hard it is to explode 
a nuclear weapon, consider how one is built. 

An atomic bomb consists of a shell of 
ordinary explosives, like TNT, with an inner 
core of nuclear material. The nuclear mate¬ 
rial can be Uranium 235, Plutonium 239, or 
both. The inner core is the bomb. 

The shell is covered with detonators, like 
dots on a child’s balloon. The detonators, 
activated by an electric charge from a battery, 
set off the conventional explosives, which ac¬ 
tually squeeze against the nuclear material. 

This squeezing, Oi "implosion” com¬ 
presses the nuclear material so that the atoms 
come close enough together to sustain a chain 
reaction. The leactiun, sudden and over 
within a moment, is the atomic explosion. 

Howcvei, to achieve the reaction, the de¬ 
tonators must all woik together with split- 
second timing. 

If the atomic material is not squeezed in¬ 
wardly uniformly, no nuclear explosion occurs. 

If the conventional explosives on one side 
of the bomb detonate before the explosives on 
the other side, the nuclear material is scatter- 
ed. 

Instead of the critical components being 
brought together, they separate. This is what 
happened with one of the bombs dropped acci¬ 
dentally on Spain. 

When plutonium is scattered there is some 
concern about alpha radiation given off by the 
material. If alpha particles are inhaled in 
large quantities into the lungs, or get into the 
bl(^-8tream through a cut in the skin, a per¬ 
son’s health may be endangered. 

However, the number of rays given off 
from a bomb scattering is small, below the 
permissible dose for workers in atomic plants. 

Alpha particles can travel only an inch 
and can be stopped by a sheet of paper or the 
outer layer of skin. 
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To build additional safety into nuclear 
bombs, vaiious things are done. For example, 
bombs aie cariied in flight “unarmed” or 
“defused." 

1 his means that wires are not connected 
to detonators; or switches to activate the deto¬ 
nators are locked in the off position; or trig¬ 
ger and bomb are physically separated. An 
aiming device (trigger) may be so located that 
It takes a series of switches, thrown in the 
pio]j(i sequence, to make it operable. 

Even in the event of nuclear war and pur¬ 
poseful dropping of nuclear bombs, the wea¬ 
pons would not detonate unless an intricate 
senes of events had been satisfied. 

fo assure that bombs are as accident 
pi oof as is humanly possible, the Atomic 
Eneigy Commission (which makes U S. nuclear 
weapons) is continually subjecting them to 
“toiture” tests. 

Unaimed bombs have been dropped from 
ail planes. The AEG has ^ut an atomic wea¬ 
pon on a locket sled, sped it down a rail track 
,u moie than 1,500 miles an hour and slam¬ 
med It into a thick concrete wall. 

In another test, the weapon was set a fire 
in a pool of flaming fuel oil. In no case did 
the nuclear mateiial in the weapon explode, 
although the conventional explosives did in 
some cases. 

(Courtesy: American Reporter). 
* * * 

MORE PROTEIN FROM THE SEA 

Woild hunger and malnutrition could be 
checked today by the revolutionary fish flour 
made fiom “trash fish” fish scraps and used as 
a supplement to local diets. 

The millions of tons of fish which are dis¬ 
carded annually because they are not market¬ 
able, as well as the thousands of tons of fish 
heads, scales and bones, could become the 
backbone of nutritional products ranging from 
baking flour to vegfetable and meat prepara¬ 
tions for undernourished populations. And 
the seas have only begun to be tapped for 
their gieat protein resources. 

During the next 40 years the world popu¬ 
lation will more than double while the amountl 
of crop land shrinks. Only four billion acres 
of the total 33 billion acres of land are pre¬ 
sently tdlable, and these are being developed 
and sapped of their fertility. More and more 
hungry nations turn to the ocean for food. 

Scientists have estimated that the world 
marine food production of more than 80 bil¬ 


lion pounds annually could be inaeased to 
500 billion pounds without upsetting the ball 
ance of life in the teeming ocean waters. For 
the billions of pounds of fish wasted each year 
enough fish flour could be produced ,to help 
solve present world food problems. 

There are several reasons why this un¬ 
usual food has been avoided by most nation^ 
including the United States. The major one, 
perhaps, is the “repulsive” idea of eating fish 
scraps. And. too, the product must be made 
tasteless, odourless, colourless (or white) sani¬ 
tary, inexpensive and nutritious in order to 
be acceptable to many people. 

Although research has been carried on in 
seveial countries for years, basic standards for 
such a product have not yet been set. Whe¬ 
ther fish flour could be made from any type o| 
whole fish or only quality species, or just from 
thoioughly cleaned, maiketable fish is only one 
of the big problems. 

Fish flour can, realistically, be made safe¬ 
ly and cheapest from all parts of all fishes. 
Water and oil and fatty wastes, which influence 
odours and are of little value, are processed 
out. The dehydrated product is ground, 
cooked, and chemically and bactei iologically 
cleaned. The protein and vitamins left are 
still enough to prevent deficiencies in the scan¬ 
tiest diet when only* 10 per cent fish flour is 
added. 

Just the unharvested U.S. fish made into 
fish floiu-, could produce enough animal pro¬ 
tein to supplement the deficient diets of one 
billion people for 300 days at a cost of less 
than one-half cent per person per day. Ycl 
two billion of the total three billion persons 
in the world are badly undernourished and 
millions die of starvation annually. 

Three methods of producing fish protein 
concentrate are presently under investigation, 
two of which have proven valuable. 

Chemical processes can produce a com¬ 
pletely deodorized and tasteless concentrate. 
This concentrate is bland enough to be used 
in stews, bread or other staple foods of the 
local diet. The biological digestion processes 
result in a tasty and flavourful product accrot- 
able in many countries. Initial processiM 
may start aboard ships, guaranteeing qulcfi 
tr^tment of fresh fish!^ fhe* third meth^ iif 
physical, the separation of solids from liquida. 
Little is luiown about physical prooesfea. 
Eventually a combination cw processes may be 
the answer. 
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Planned programmes for testing mode 
^nits of the three types in the U.S., will cost 
nearly 750,000 dollars, a very small amount 
compared to the billions spent annually for 
foreign aid. 

Norway was the first country to embark on 
a concentrated programme to manufacture a 
concentrated fish protein for human consump¬ 
tion at least 60 years ago. During the 
last 25 years many processes have been 
nations, including South Africa and Russia. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations and several world-hun- 
gcr-iightiiig organizations arc also sponsoring 
much of the research and doing much of the 
work ill the battle to free fish Hour rulings and 
yiturn the wheels of production. 

(By William E. Small). 
* * * 

PEEP INTO THE SPACE 

Investigations conducted on the united 
programme of the International Geophysical 
Year (IGY, 1957—1958), International Geo¬ 
physical Cooperation IGC, (1959—1963), Inter¬ 
national Year of the Quiet Sun (lYQS, 1964— 
1965) have yielded and continue to yield mate¬ 
rials unprecedented for their volume and im¬ 
portance. The processing of this matcrral will 
make it possible to discover a number of 
hitherto unknown processes and phenomena 
both inside the earth, in fts water and gas en¬ 
velopes and in the near-earth space. Figura¬ 
tively speaking, the scientists strive to peep 
j^to the space and into the earth. 

^ The results of these investigations are ex¬ 
tremely interesting. Discovered in the near 

E rth space, in particular, were radiational 
Its stretching for 60,000—80,000 km above 
ir planet; the character of the magnetic and 
l^avitational fields have been finafised; new 
Pata pertaining to the inner structure of the 
earth obtained; new laws governing the pro 
cesses in the. lower layers of the atmosphere dis 
covered etc. 

The Kience dealing with the earth has 
entered into a close contact with space. Artifi¬ 
cial earth satellites Have become a powerful 
tool in the geophysicists’ hands. Tracking the 
movement of the small .space laboratories, 
scientists managed to see the irreguFaritics of 
planet^s gravitational field aqd thus to 
fudge, about the im^n distribution of the 
mass and'about tho inner structure of the 
earth. . The satellites were also of help in 
itudyinif tbit! iihomaiksi 


The satellite "feels” what is below it: 
heavy iron ore deposits, massive mountain 
ridges, sea or ocean waters. The bigger the 
mass in the given area, the more strongly is 
the satellite attracted to it. And since the 
mass of our planet is distributed unevenly, the 
satellites move along a "wavy” orbit. Watch¬ 
ing them by means of optical and radio means, 
we can study the structure of the earth. 

Although we are only beginning to use 
the satellites in the interests of the geophysical 
science, we have already obained considerable 
results. Scientists think that our planet is as 
much of a nuclear reactor as is the Sun. 'i'ho 
difference is that in the depth of the luminary 
there go on thermonuclear reactions and syn¬ 
thesis of light elements, while in the .depth ol 
our planet the disintegration of heavy ele¬ 
ments takes place. 

'Fhe satellites also gave us a more accurate 
idea of the shape of our planet. Fhe caiih 
has the shape of a geoid the surface of wtiicfi 
on the poles is closer to the centre than on the 
equator. This flattening constitutes 21.39 km. 
It turned out that the earth’s hemispheres 
were asymetrical: the North pole is somewhat 
farther from the equator than the South pole. 

Another asymmetry has been established— 
the centre of the magnetic field is about 300 
km away from the centre of the earth. 7hc 
speed of the magnetic field’s longitudinal shift 
westwards is one degree in six years. 

Cosmonautics has also helped us to estab¬ 
lish another regularity: in the years of the 
"disquiet sun” the number of earthquakes in¬ 
creases. 

The further study of the structure of the 
earth’s gravitational field and the powerful 
convectional streams in its entrails will make 
it possible for geologists to draw up maps of 
the distribution of mineral deposits with great¬ 
er confidence and accuracy. 

The road to unravelling the mysteries of 
space begins here on Earth. By penerating 
into outer space man hopes to learn more 
about his mother earth. You ran see more 
from the distance, they say. We can cognise 
the bowels of the earth and all the untold 
riches hidden there only through an allround 
comprehensive study of our planet, its upper 
mantle, the earth’s crust and the interaction of 
various processes 

(By S. Subbotin) 
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LT.-GKN. P. P. KUMARAMANGALAM 

With tlic letircmcnt of the present Chief 
of Army Staff, Gen. J. N. Chaudhuri, on June 
10, 1066, f>is post lias been taken over by Lt.- 
Gen. P. 1*. kumaramangalam, formerly Vice- 
Chief of Aimy Staff. 

Li. (ien. P. P. Kumaramangalam was born 
on JiiK 1, 1913. After his early education at 
Eton ami giaduation from Woolwich, he was 
commissioned to the Regiment of Artillery on 
August 29, 1933. He was the second Indian 
officer to lie commissioned to the Regiment of 
Artillery ol the Indian Army. 

During World War II, then a Major, he 
took part in the operations in the Middle East 
and was avsardeil the Distinguished Service 
Order (DSO) for action in Libya on May 27, 
1942. He was then serving with the Third 
Indian Motor Brigade. 

Major Kumarainangalam was taken priso¬ 
ner, in Italy in 1942 He escaped from enemy 
hands, but was later imprisoned again in Ger¬ 
many. He returned to India after his release 
in 194.5. 

Between 1945 and 1947 he commanded the 
9th Independent Heavy Anti-Aircraft Regi¬ 
ment and later the 12th Independent Field 
Regiment. When a Brigadier in July 1948, he 
was appointed Commandant of the Artillery 
School, Deolali. In January 1949, he waS 
appointed Director of Artillery at the Army 
Headquarters and later the same year again 
commanded the Artillery School at Deolali. 

In 1955. he commanded an independent 
Para-Bi igade. In September 1956, he was pro 
inoted a Major General and took the command 
of an infantiy division. In 1959, he was ap 
pointed Comiiiandant, Defence Services Staff 
College, Wellington. He returned to the Army 
Ileadtjuaiteis as Adjutant-General in the rank 
of Lt. Genetal in October 1959. 

Lt. Gen. Kumaramangalam took over as 
GOC in C. Pastern Command, in May 1963. 
In November 1964 he was appointed Deputy 
Chief of the Army Staff and on January 15, 
1965. he l»ecame Vice-Chief of the Army Staff. 

Gen. Kumaramangalam attended the ad¬ 
vanced artillery officers course at the Field 
Artillery School at Oklahoma, USA, in 1947-48 


and the Imperial Defence College course in 
Britain in 1948. He also attended a course at 
Larkhill in Britain in 1933-34, the intelligence 
course at Poona in 1937 and the basic para 
course at Chaklala in 1947. 

Gen. Kumaramangalam is a keen polo 
player and cricketer. He is a member ol the 
MCC and also a Fellow of the Royal Horticul 
turc Society. In the early days, when the Regi¬ 
ment of Artillery had not been mechanized. 
Gen. Kumutamangalain was a show horse- 
jumper. He is a lover of horses and dogs. 

* * * 

PRESIDENT A. R. SOEKARNO 

President Soekarno of Indonesia surren¬ 
dered authority to his powerful right-wing 
Army Commander, Lt.-Gen. Suharto, on March 
12, 1966. 

Born of a Hindu Balinese mother and a 
Javanese Muslim father, Soekarno imbibed the 
best secular and humanistic traditions of his 
ancient land. A Muslim by faith, he studied 
the Gita and Vivekananda and enshrined his 
secular ideals in his famous Panch Sila, even 
though it earned him the undying enmity of 
the reactionary Muslim clergy who in their 
blind hatred for him joined hands with the 
imperialists. 

Though he was born in a well-to^lo mid¬ 
dle class family, his most intimate friend was 
one of the poorest in the locality. His most 
cherished hero was Bhima of the Mahabharata. 
From the former he learnt to respect the poor 
and from the latter love of his Motherland and 
death-defying courage. 

After graduating in Engineering, he 
jumped into the revolutionary movement and 
won the hearts of his people. A founder-mem¬ 
ber of the Indonesian Nationalist Party, Soe¬ 
karno was greatly influenced by Marxist ideas 
when he came in contact with the left-wing 
Social Democrats of the Netherlands. With 
his charming personality and bewitching elo¬ 
quence he captivated the minds of the peojplc^ 
and weathered one storm after another, with¬ 
standing attacks directed against Indonesia as 
well as himself personally. 

In 1930 Soekarno was tried and imprison¬ 
ed for speaking publicly of Ac prophecy of 
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‘‘bjoip Bojo", a 12th century King who had 
predicted that Indonesians would frrst- be rul¬ 
ed by a white race and then for a few years by 
a yellow race before becoming a free people. 
Wliile coming out of prison he told his fellow 
political prisoners: “I entered the prison as a 
leader and I inu.st go out of it as a leader." 

And Soekarno remained the uncliallenged 
leader of his people till 3U September, lyt>5> 
when Peking-oriented PKl, one ol the pillars 
of his power upset all his plans, 'i'liough tlie 
coup failed, Soekarno never got full control on 
the subsequent events in his country. 

* * * 
PRESIDENT ABEF 

Field-Marshal Abdul Salam Mohammed 
Aref (45), President of Iraq^ since February 
1963, was killed on April 13, 1966, when the 
helicopter in whicii he was flying from A1 
Qurnah to Basra crashed in the desert near 
the latter city during a sandstorm. 

President Abdul Salam Aref played a 
leading role both in the 1958 coup whiclr led 
to the overthrow of the monarchy and tlic 
murder of King Faisal II, and in the 1963 coup 
which led to the overthrow and execution ol 
General Kassem. Field Marshal Aref, then a 
close friend of General Kassem, played a 
decisive role in the 1958 revolution, when he 
led the brigade which stormed the royal palace 
and massacred the royal family. Afterwards 
he became Vice-Premier, but his violent at¬ 
tacks on both the Western and the Communist 
Powers and his demands for immediate union 
with the U.A.R. so embarrassed the Govern¬ 
ment that he was soon removed from the Cabi¬ 
net and appointed Ambassador to Bonn. He 
did not take up this appointment, liQwcver, 
and after touring Europe returned unexpec¬ 
tedly to Baghdad where he had an interview 
with General Kassem at which he drew his 
revolver. At a secret trial in December 1958 
he was acquitted of a charge of conspiracy but 
convicted of attempting to murder General 
Kassem, and was cohdemned to death. Gene¬ 
ral Kassem, who had neither confirmed nor 
commuted the sentence, pardoned him in 
L961, granted him his arrears of pay, and gave 
lim permission in 1962 to make the pilgrim- 
ige to Mecca. He succeeded General Kassem 
n 1963 as President of Iraq. A strong sup- 
Ibrter of close relations with Egypt, his first 
Government pursued a policy of rapproache- 
nent with the U.A.R., and in April 1963 the 
raqi, U.A.R'., and Syrian Governments jointly 
innohnced their intention to federate within 


two years. In November 1963, however, the 
Baathist regime in Iraq was overthrown by a 
coup d’etat and replaced by a military junta 
of more nationalistic and less pro-Egyptian 
character. During the 20 months’ lifetime of 
tins Government, nevertheless, further nego¬ 
tiations with Egypt were carried on under 
President Aref’s aegis, which resulted in the 
creation of a U.A.R..-Iraqi Unified Political 
Command in October 1964. During the sum¬ 
mer and autumn of 1965 Iraq passed through 
a scries of political convulsions which involved 
the resignation of a number of "Nasserist" 
Ministers; the flight of the newly-appointed 
Prime Minister, Brigadier Aref Abdul Razzak, 
after an attempted coup; and the appoint¬ 
ment of Iraq’s first civilian Prime Minister 
since 1958 in the person of Dr. Abdul Rahman 
al Baz/az. As a result of these developments, 
the dose Iraqi-Egyptian relationship sought by 
President Aref was virtually non-existent at 
the time of his death, although the unified 
Command remained nominally in existence. 

* * * 

MR. FAKHRUDDIN ALI AHMAD 

Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed’s appoint- 
lacut as Union Minister for Irrigation and 
Power is not merely a recognition of his abili¬ 
ties. It will fill the gap, at least to some extent, 
left by the death of Maulana Azad and the 
exit of Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim from, the 
Central Cabinet. 

Polished ill the D<-lhi tradition and plea¬ 
sant to chat with, Mr. Fakhruddin Ahmed in¬ 
herits some of the fine qualities of Mirza 
Ghalib. He has never allowed his judgment 
of men and matters to be influenced other 
than by his stria secular beliefs even when ag¬ 
gressively communal sections of people attadt- 
cd him. 

He joined the National Congress in 192S^ 
soon after his return from London. Fiom 1937 
he has been a member of the All India Con¬ 
gress Committee and served in the Assam Gov¬ 
ernment in various capacities—except between 
1954 and 1957 when he was a member of the 
Rajya Sabha. 

In the second general election Mr. Fakh¬ 
ruddin Ahmed was returned to the Assam 
Assembly from Jaiiia constituency and has 
since been a member of the Slate Government. 
Earlier he was Assam's Minister of Finance 
and Revenue in the Baidoloi Cabinet. That 
he is generally considered to have been tha 
brain behind the Chaliha Cabinet is only a 

(Continued on page 672) 
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APPOINTMENTS 

The otiicc of ihc Arab League in New 
Delhi will have a new Chief Kepreseniaiive in 
place ot Dr. Clovis Maksoud. lie will be Mu 
Ahmad touad Naguib, a loiinci U.A.ll. Am 
bassadoi lo Ceylon. 

Air. B. K. Kapur, Sccielaiy in the liiLtcnia] 
Aifaits Miiustci. has been appuinled Indian 
Ambassador to Sweden, lie is concurrently 
accredited as Ambassador to i‘'iuiaiid with 
residence at Stockholm. 

Mr. R. S. Mam, Ambassador of India in 
Belgrade, has been appointed India’s Ambas¬ 
sador in Oslo in succession to Mr. Apa B. Pant. 

President Jolucsoii picked a lexas Iriciid 
and former State Democratic Party Cliairman, 
Mr. Locke, to be U.S. Ambassador to Pajkis 
tun. 

Air. R. R. Morarha, a Congress M.P., has 
been appointed by the speaker us Chairnnui oi 
tile Puolic Accounts Cominittee. 

Rear-Admiral S. M. Nanda lias been ap¬ 
pointed Flag Oilicer Commanding, Indian 
Fleet. 

Dr. Vikram Sarabhai, eminent physicist 
who is at present Director of the Physical Re¬ 
search Laboratory at Ahmedabad, has been 
appointed Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and Secretary to the Department 
of Atomic Energy. 

K. .S. Katoch, General command¬ 
ing of a crops, has been .'ippointed Vice-chief 
of the Army Stalf in place of Lt.-Gcncral P, P. 
Kumar amangala m. 

Air Vice-Marshal S. N. Goyal, Air Oilicer 
Commanding-in-Chief, lAF Training Com¬ 
mand in Bangalore has been appointed Com¬ 
mandant of the National Defence Academy, 
Khadakvasla. 

Mr Justice; Mchar Singh has been sworn 
as the Chief Justice of Punjab High Court 
on May 29. 

Mr. Rajkumnr Raghunath Sinha, Ambas¬ 
sador of India to the Netherlands, has been 
appointed India’s first resident Ambassador to 
Guinea with headquarters at Canarky. 

Mr. 5. N. Haksar, at present India’s envoy 
to the UAR, has been appointed India’s Am¬ 
bassador to the Netherlands. 

The Ambassador designate of Argentina, 
Mr. Don Adolfo Alfredo Bollini, presented his 
letter of credence to the President, Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, on June 7. 

Mr. Jai Kumar Atal, Ambassador of India 
(designate) to Yugoslavia has been accredited 
ence at Belgrade. 


Mr. A. N. Jha, iShief ConunissiDjaer, wiU 
be appointed the first Lt.-Governor of Delhi on 
August 1. 

Lt. Gen. K. S. Katoch, took over as Vice- 
Chief of the Army Staff on June 8 in place *ofl 
Gen. P. P. Kumaraniangalam. 

I’he Ambassador-designate of Spain, Mr. 
D. Miguel Tens Y. Lopez, presented his cre¬ 
dentials to President Radhakrishnan on June 
8 . 

Mr. Surendra Sinh Alirajpur, Director in 
the Ministry of External Affairs, has been ap¬ 
pointed India’s first High Commissioner to 
Singapore. 

PRIZES AND AWARDS 

The annual Mahatma Gandhi Pnraskar 
was posthumously awarded to the noted 
Andhra writer Rangeya Raghav, for his scho¬ 
larly contribution to Hindi. 

Puranlal Batra, a farmer of Bahuakbar- 
pur village, has won the first prize in the rabi 
crop competition by raising 85 mounds and 28 
srs. of wheat per acre. 

VISITS 

King Savang Fatthana of Laos passed 
through Delhi on May 15 on his way to the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Swaran Singh met him at 
the Palam airport. 

ELECTIONS 

Mr. B. Gopala Reddy was re-elected 
deputy leader of the Congress Parliamentary 
Party fiom the Lok Sabha on M^y 13. 

Dr. Kamuzu Bamda was elected first 
President of the Malawi Republic by Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Mr. S. S. Mirajkar and Mr. S. A, Dange 
were re-elected President and General Secre¬ 
tary respectively of the AU-India Trade Union 
Congress. 

File AICC has formed the Central Elec¬ 
tion Committee, the vital ticket giving agency. 
The five winners that form the Committee are— 
Mr. Sanjiva Reddy, Air. D. P. Mishrfl, Mr. C. . 
B. Gupta, Mr. G, Af. Sadiq and ]^t. Ram 
Subhag Singh. 

Mr. Ram Kishore Vyas, forn^^ Home 
Minister, was elec.te.d President of RtAjas- 
than PCC. . 

Veteran statesman Eamon De Vatgfa, &,— 
one of the last surviving leaders of the 1916 
Easter rising which wret^ed Ireland from 300 
years of British rule—has been agam eleacted 
President of Ireland fior seven yei^rs. The 
voting was held on June 3. 

CCon^inued on fttfe j6?2) 




FOOTBALL 24^atch series with challenger Boris Spassky 

Asian Youth Soccer Championship ^ Moscow on June 4. 

Burma and Israel drew 1-1 in the final on TABLE'TENNIS 


Mav 5 in Manila. 

CBICKET 

West Indies Fs. England 

The West Indies won the fust Test by an 
innings and 40 runs with two da}s and 40 
minutes to spare in A^andiester on June 4 

HOCKEY 


Punjab Invitation Tournament-^Ludhiana 
(May 25). 

Men’s Singles: Ashok Kcshwani b Devin- 
der Puri 21-18, 19-21, 21-17. 21-17. 

Women’s Singles: Miss Manjula b. Miss 
Nccna Kapui 21-13, 21-12 24-22. 

Junior’s Singles: Anil Lamba b. Rajan 
Masand 18 21. 2022. 21-18, 21-11. 


Hamburg Hockey Festival 

India drew 1-1 with West Gcimany (Ma\ 
22) to finish with the best record (£our wins 
and three diaws) in the 12-nation Hockey 
Tournament, ahead of West Germany (3 wins, 
4 draws) and Holland (5 wms, 2 defeats) 
Pakistan, runners-up to India in the Tokyo 
Olympics met a shock 21 defeat by Holland 
and could only finish fifth in the competition 

India Vs. Holland 

Holland beat Olympic champions India 
1-0 in an international hockey match in 
Amsterdam on May 25. 


Mixed Doubles: Davmder Puii and Miss 
Manjula b Ashok Keshwani and Miss Neena 
kapui, 19 21, 21 17, 17 21. 21 18. 2119 

ll omen’s Doubles. Miss Neena Kapur 
and Miss Madhu b Miss Manjula and Mrs. 
Usha Bn la 21-12, 2118. 

Men’s Doubles: R K. Arora and J. K. 
Bhalla b Ashok Keshwani and Anand Prakash 
21-13, 2117, 1421, 21-11. 

Junior Doubhs: Rajan Masaad and Arun 
ll Ashwani and Pramod 2118, 21-19. 

TENNIS 


BADMINTON 

Uber Cup 

Japan, playing for the fiist time m the 
tournament, won the cup, the world s top 
women’s badminton trop%, by beating the 
hoJI4*5|f9* Unitfijl Skates, in Wellington on 
May ^1. 

BOXING 


r tench Intel national Tennis Tournament 
Women’s Doubles: Margaret Smith and 
Judy Tcgait won championshjp by defeating 
lay Toyne and Jill Blackman, 4-6, 6-1, 6-1. 

Women’s Singles: Mjs. Ann Hayden 
jimes (Bntam) w'on tide by beating Miss 
Nancy Richey of the United States 6-3„ 6-1. 


Clajj-Cqeper bqut (Heavy Weight) 

Cg^^u^ Clay retain^ his world hea\y 
weight bpxing title championship, when he 
stopped Beik^’s champion, Heniy Cooper, 
in the 6th round of their 15-round contest in 
London on May 21. 

Bantam-weight Championship 

"fighting” Harada, of Japan, ic- 
ujlned Uw championship when he outpointed 
fidw Jogre, of Brazil, ov«r 15 points, in T okyo 
on Upj 31. 

CHESS 

The world champion. Tigram Petrosyan. 
hi$ title after the 22nd game in the 


“1001 TOP JOBS I 

FOR 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES ETC.” 

Most complete up to-date Guide of India's 
outstanding joi> opportunities foi Matric, 
Higher Secondary, Giaduates etc. Contains 
detailed iiifoimation of thousand jobs. Jobs 
where they aic, what they are and how to get 
them. Piice Rs. 3/95. Postage Free. 

HIND PUSTAK BHAWAN (C.G) 

Khnri BaoU. DeUil-6. Ph: 221314. 




IV1AY 

11. Iivf f.ill uiil, clcsn ilii’ii twi(c as 
stronjT as tiiat ictoMlal aCtiT C'.hina's second 
aroniit lilasl. was ictfntlctl along the Jajian s<m 
coast opposite the China niuinland. 

12. 1 lie Moine Minister said in the I.ok .Sahha 
tliai tlie (ioveriinient had definite infoiiualiou 
al)unL Mi/o and Naga hostilcs receiving aims 
and militaiy itaining in Pakistan. 

The Akali loadei, Sant Fateh Singh, s.iid 
in Amritsar that he I'avomed an all-partv 
Government in the piopnsed Punjabi speaking 
State. 

India and Den mat k signed an agreement 
fur a 30 million Kroner (1,500,000) interest 
free Danish State loan to Itidia for the pur¬ 
chase of foodstulls (»r larming etpiipanent in 
Denmai k. 

Mr. Bahaj Madhok. |.S. President, said in 
.\c\v Delhi that Pakistani infiltrators had 
again started coming into J. & K. 

13. An agreement on the Madras Fcrtili.ser 
Pl^p^f i\>ltih American Inieniational Oil Com 
panv, will give for all practical purposes the 
Amcritan collaborator the management of the 
company lor the initial period. 

Tlie Madhya PratlcsJi Government pio- 
nuilgaiid an Ordiname providing foi toinpul- 
sorv tuliivation of lallow land under private 
holding in the Stale. 

India -will receive 100 million dollars from 
U.S. to finance a broad range of commodity 
.imports essential to industrial and agricultu¬ 
ral production. 

Tin; Fast German Government has decid¬ 
ed to permit the sale of non-lcthal weapons to 
both India and Pakistan. 

14. '1 he Union Home Minister. Mr. G. L. 
N.iiida, Av.irned Master 'I’.ir.i Singh that any 
talk ol selUdeteiniinaiiim for Sikhs was inton- 
cci\able and would not he tfileratcd. 

1 bo final agieement on the Madras fertil- 
isei plain was sigiiefl between the Govcrniiicnt 
and .\meric,an International Oil Company 
(49 per cent of the .shares). 

Pakistanis aie widening Kusur nullah and 
raising the lu iglit of its banks. 

Fhe Mi«) National Front has called upon 
all Mi/o ex-Seivicemen and sewing personnel 


on leave to repoi I for duty immediately at re¬ 
bel ill my ciimps. It has warned Mi/o civilians 
against assisting or co-operating the Govern 
ment. 

'Flic Government was a.sked to explain in 
the Uok Sahha the dimunitioii of the total 
land area of India bv 1,22,222 stj. km. between 
1950 and 1964. 

India ha,s infoimcd the United States that 
it would not be possible for her to reduce her 
defence expenditure unless Pakistan did so 
too. 

The United States Atomic Energy Com 
mission said that the third Cliine.se atomic 
blast was not that of a hydrogen weapon. 

Thailand charged that Cambodia w'as 
supplying seven North Vietnamese regiments, 
totalling 26,000 men in the war against South 
Vietnam—thiee in Cambodia around Chu 
Peng and seven across the border in Pleiku 
Province. 

15. Indonesia propo.sed peace talks with Malay¬ 
sia at the Foreign Minister's level to end its 
three years of undeclared war pursued under 
confrontation. 

The USA’s latest and biggest weather 
satellite. Nimbus II, began sending pictures 
and data earthward that scientists hope will 
tell them something of the birth and death ol 
storms. 

Siunitranandnn Pant, noted Hindi poet, 
suggested that Hmdi be renamed Bharti to cn 
able it to acquire a truly national character.' 

16. The Kashmir Chief Minister, Mr, G. M, 
Sadiq, escaped unhurt when , a handgrenade 
was thrown at him by an unknown person 
while he was being taken in a huge procession 
at Baramulla, 32 miles from Srinagar, Two 
persons vvcM'c killed and 30 injured. 

Ghana has issued an arrest warrant 
against ex-Presfdent Kwame Nkrumal^ and cir¬ 
culated it to 60 countries. 

Thirty-nine Government personnel and 
others, who were Kidnapped by Mizp hostiles 
and detained in £as.t Pakistan, were relea^. 

Britain's 62,000 merchant seamen began 
a full scale strike which could stifle British 
overseas trade, tie up 2,500 ship^ and dU>g t^e 
country's ports. Their demanos. include^« ith. 
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duction in the average working week from 56 
to <10 hours, and a 14 pounds basic wage. 

There aie ciglit uaiionul leaders— 
Mulialina Gandhi, Dr. |{.Lijendcr Tarsad, Jlal- 
gangatlhar lilak, JawaJiailal Nehiu, Mr. Lai 
liahadui .Shaslii, \'allal)hi)hai Palel, Nctaji 
Subhas Chandei Hose and Maulaiui Azail 
whose birth anniversaries would be celebrated 
every year on the radio. 

17. Pakistan lias agieed to let the Soviet Union 
open consulates in Dacca and Karachi. 

The Lok Subha expressed its deep sense ot 
resentment and indignation at the U.N. Secre¬ 
tariat’s arbitrary exclusion of Jaiumu and 
Kashmir while recording India’s total land 
area since 1961 in successive issues of the U.N. 
Year Book. 

The Russian Ambassador to Nepal was 
quoted as sa^ing that if the U.S.A. attacked 
China with mulear weapons, the Soviet Union 
would deli nil el \ C'lnie to China’s aid. 

The Congress Parliamentary Board agreed 
to admit 49 former Swatantra legislators of 
Bihar, headed by Raja K. N. Singh of Ram 
garh, of them 38 are MLAs, 4 MLCs, 6 mem 
bers of Lgk Sabha and one mcmbcf of R,ajya 
Sahha. 

I’he Centre and the Kashmir Govemraenl 
have come to an agreement that Indian natio 
nals, who had trossed.over to Pakistan or Pak 
istan-occupied Kashmir last year, should not 
be allowed to return to India for security rea 
sons. 

The Government of India signed a long 
term contract with the United Staes for the 
supply of enriched uranium fuel required for 
the Taxapur atomic power station. 

18 . Art axhendment of the Oefeisce of fndia 
R]ules with immediate effect, wliich will en 
ahje the central Government to restrict the 
State Governments from taking any action 
und^ certain specified rules, was announced 
in Parliament by the Home Minister. The 
effect of the amendment wi.U be tliat the DIR 
will remain in force only in Assam, Nagaland, 
Manipur, Tripura, and Jammu and Kashmii- 

After a dozen divisions in which two or 
three. Congressmen voted with the Opposi 
tion, and a tense day long debate, the Del.fi i 
Administration Bill was passed by the Lok 
Sabha. 

. India has offered Indonesia a credit of 
Rs, 10 qrores to . enable the new Governepnt in 
Jalcarta 'to impart" engineering goods and 
other essential industrial and consumer arti¬ 
cles from 1^1 country. 


Pakistanis are constructing what is believ 
ed to be a permanent military base or a mis 
silt* station on the other bank of the rivei 
Bharab contiguous to Meharpur lown in Kus- 
thia district of East PakLstan. 

Nearly 3,000 Harijans embraced Buddh¬ 
ism at Bishnaih, 16 miles from Jammu. 

19. Mrs. Indira Gandhi .said in New Delhi 
that 46.6 million people were now affected by 
scarcity conditions spread over 117 districts in 
M.P., Oiis.sa, Rajasthan, Maliatashlra, Andhra 
Pradesh and Punjab. 

The Government of India has received a 
communication from the underground Nagas 
proposing that the third round of talks bet- 
w'een them and the Prime Minister be held in 
July. 

20. The Government statistics the first four 
months of the year list 78 decoitics and 71 
murders in the Agra range alone. 

Delhi Municipal Corporation will have 
100 elected members as against SO at present 
according to a notification of the Lhiion Home 
Ministry. 

Emperor of Ethiopia has sent a gift of 
10,000 to Mrs. Indira Gandhi for the relief of 
people in the famine stricken areas of India. 

The proposed Metropolitan Council for 
Delhi will be known as Rajdhani Parisl tjuj^ 

The Congolese National Assembly expel¬ 
led the former Premier M. Moise Tshombe as 
a Deputy, 

East Pakistan Rifllcmen resorted to un¬ 
provoked firing on a posse of Indian Border 
Security Force on the Govin.dapur area in the 
Cachar district (on May 17). 

Tfie United ^tates has agreed to sell 
Israel a fimited p.um.ber of tactical airiraft. 
81...Israe.l wiU start produefog atomic weapons' 
next year, according tp '',A1 Abram’, a Cairo 
daUy. 

The Police recovered 22 medium-sized live 
bombs from a field near SankaraiJ, about 15 
miles from Calcutta. 

Troops were called out to look after secu¬ 
rity arrangements in the Government’s gun 
and shell factory at Cossipore (near Calcutta) 
foUowipg setipus rioting in and around the 
factory. 

22- The Government of India does not IsAOw 
how the UlS. Embassy in New Delhi spent 
Rjs. 47 CTOres withdrawn by it from PL^P 
counterpart funds accumulate in this cobd- 
try. 
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23. The relu'l militnrv m D.i Nang <api 

Uilatcd, oncliiig .1 10.lav old arnird upusmg in 
llie South \iiinaiiusf (it.ulil ol Jluildhist dis 
sidents. 

Mi. Manubhai Sli.ih, I'liioii C oniincict 
Minislci, is to lead the Indian delegation to 
the Coinnionwealrh coninieue Ministers Con 
ference scheduled to open in London June 13 

The US \ has so lar supplied India under 
PL-480 progiammc agiii ultui.il commodities 
worth neail) 3 5 bdlion dollais fabout 1,65C 
crores). 

The All-Party Hill Leaders conference, 
which concluded its 3 cl.iy session at Turna 
(Garo Hills ie)jectcd the Pataskar Comrais 
sion's recommendations and decided to launch 
a peaceful movement for aihicving its objec 
tive of a separate hill State. 

24. China and Pakistan have stiuck a secret 
deal making the defence ol East Pakistan the 
joint responsibility of the two countiies. 

Nigeria's military rulers abolished all 
political parties in the country, the head of 
the Federal Militars Gosernment announced. 
Uganda Army forces attacked the palace of 
the King of Buganda and, unconfirmed reports 
said they had overpowered its defenders. The 
Kabaka (Kingl, Sir Edward Frederick Mutesa, 
was reported to have been arrested by the bc- 
sit-^f , forces This came when the Kabaka 
told Dr. Obote’s Government to quit Buganda 
territory bv May 30- 

25. The Government has decided, a matter of 
policy, to utilise onlv Indian design, engineer¬ 
ing and constru.ctron capacity for setting up 
new steel plants in the country 

Ahput 1,500 tractors will be exported to 
India by the Spvfet Unip.n befojrg the end oif 
»^e yegr. ’> 

26. The Bangalore—Pcxrna Express deraUal 
near Khanapur, seven miles from Belgaum, 
killing 22 persons and iniuring 26. 

About 20.000 UP. Government emplovees 
went on a "casiral leave strike” in lucknow, 
paralvsing the functioning of the Secretariat 
and other offices of the State Government. 

The Government of India has unilaterally 
decided to lift the ban on tr.ule with Pakistan 

South Vietnamese students sacked and 
burned the USIS lillrarv and Cinema in Hue 
in protest against American support for the 
militarv Government of Air Marshal Nguven 
Gao Kv. 

Independence came to the former British 


Crown Colony British Guiana at midnigh' 
I he new name is Guyana. 

27. fhe Government of India has decided t 
do away with public sector monopoly in th 
mining and processing of non-ferrous matal 
by throwing open small areas with knowi 
deposits for exploitation by the Private sectOt 

The United States will supply India 3.! 
million tonnes of foodgrains, 858,000 bales o 
cotton and other commodities of a total valui 
of 313.48 million dollars (Rs. 150 crores) unde 
an agreement signed in New Delhi. 

Britain agreed to grant internal self-gov 
cinment to six small eastern Caribbean islands 
They are Antigna, Dominica, St. Lucia, St 
Vincent, Grenada and St, Kitts. 

President Urho Kekkonen swore in a nev 
Finpish Government, a coalition which in 
eluded communists for the first time since 
1948. 

Indonesia diamatically ended its military 
confrontation agaipst Malaysia by sending tc 
Kuala Lumpur a goodwill military mission, 
representing the ‘crush-Malaysia command*. 

28. Six North Vietnamese regiments at least 
10,000 men—^bave apparently massed in Gam 
bodia for a big offensive against South Viet¬ 
nam. 

The United Arab Republic has refused 
permission for the American Sixth Fleet to 
call at Alexandria to enable its crew to have a 
holiday. 

Planning Minister Asoka Mehta is leaving 
for Moscow on June 21 to discuss with Soviet 
leaders assistance for die Fourth Plan. 

29. Two Buddhist women—an ageing nun and 
a young girl—burned thfimselvcjs to death in 
Saigon in desperate acts o^ protest against 
South Vietn.a*n’8 Anjeri.can backed Gqveim- 
ment. 

30. Indonesia’s 3-year-oId confrontation against 
Malaysia has virtually ended, a high Thai offi¬ 
cial disclosed in Bangkok at the end of the first 
formal peace talks between the ministerial 
delegates of the two countries. 

The Congo Government has arrested four 
men, including former Prime Minis|er, Mr. 
Evariste Kimba, for attempting a coup against 
President Joseph Mobutu. 

Another Buddhist Committed suicide by 
burning himself ip Saigon. A monk also 
burned himself fo death in Dejaf, 140 inile^ 
nortb*eait of Saigpn. 

About lO.OdO* Left*wii^ demonstratoci 
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protested around dte U,S. Naval base at Yoko¬ 
suka nuclear-powered Ante 

rican submarine “Snook” drew in. 

A Surveyor spacecraft with a revolving 
lameia eye rocketed towards the moon, aiming 
at America’s first lunar solf-landing. 

31. The Shah Commission submitted its icpoit 
on the boundaries of the new Punjabi State 
and Hariana to the Union Government. 

JUNE 

1. Indonesian and Malaysian negotiatois 
meeting in Bangkok pledged to lestoie ft lend- 
ly relations between the two countries to bring 
an end to three years of undeclared war. 

Dr. Vikram Sarabhsu, Chairman of the 
A£C said in Bombay that unless India deve¬ 
loped her industrial and economic potential to 
a very high pitch, she could not become an 
effective nuclear power. 

Mr. Rachhpal Singh, the Akali leader, 
who has joined the Sant Fateh Smgh gioup 
said in New Delhi that Master Tara Smgh was 
hobnobbing with Pakistan and some other 
countries to set up an independent Sikh State 
outside the Indian Union. 

Z. America softlanded its surveyor spacecraft 
on the moon and Us T.V. robot was flashing 
pictures to earth. 

Malaysia. Indonesiaf the Philippines and 
Thailand have agreed to join a proposed union 
of co-operation among South-East Asian coun 
tries, Indonesian Foreign Minister Dr. Adam 
Malik, said in Bangkok. 

A huge aowd of about 300,000 looked on 
as four Congolese politicians were hanged in 
l^opoldville’s main square on charges of plot¬ 
ting to kill President Joseph Mobutu. Those 
hanged were Evariste Kimba, former Prime 
Minister, and Emmanuel Bamba, Jerome 
Anany and Alexandre Mahamba, all former 
Cabinet iMiniaters. . 

The prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 

formally opened the massive modern bridge 
over the Saryu in the saaed town of Ayodhya. 

Chinese opium is being bartered for 
Indian gold in Ceylonese territorial waters and 
coastal j^ains by Communist Chinese smug¬ 
glers and their agents. 

3- The Gemini-9 astronauts, rocketed into 
orbit, caught up with a target satellite after a 
75,000 rnCte chase duough the skies, and ac¬ 
complished Idstory’s qui&est rendezvous oL. 
high-flying space vehlaes. 
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The Philippines offi,daily recognised the 
Federation of Malaysia. 

Mr. Peng Chen, Mayor of Peking, was ap 
parently stripped of his Communist Party post. 

4. Three moie Buddhists burnt themselves to 
death m South Vietnam in protest against the 
luling militaij junta and U.S. support for it. 

Britain’s decision has pulled out of Eu¬ 
rope’s space club—the Euiopean launcher De¬ 
velopment oiganisation. 

Indonesia formally informed Singapore of 
its decision to lecogmsc this Island Republic. 

5. The Rupee has been devalued by 36.5 per 
cent. In an announcement, the Governmens 
said the new par value of the rupee would be 
0.118516 gramme of gold as compared to 
0.186621 giamme so far. 

Astronaut Eugene Cernan relumed safely 
to the Gemini IX cabin after completing a re* 
cord space walk of two bouts and hve minutes 
—a stroll shottciied because of the foggmg of 
Licrnan's helmet visor. 

Iwo West Pakistan Mmisters, Mr. Mo¬ 
hammad Haiuon and Mr. Ghulam Sabir, have 
resigned. 

6. I he 3 man Punjab Boundary Commission 
has wuh a majority of 2 to 1, lecommendcd 
that Chaudigath should eo to the Drot>f'*'*<t 
Hariana Prant, 

Deficit financing at the Centre and States 
dm mg 1965-66 was loi Rs. 400 crorcs, the 
highest figmc m any year so far. 

The Gemmi IX astionauts rode their tiny 
spaceship to a near-perlect landing in the At¬ 
lantic. 

A big dump of aims and ammunition 
bearing Pakistan ordnance factory markings 
was iccovered near Bandipur, 35 miles from ’ 
Srinagar. 

7. Negio leader James Meredith, shot in the 
back in an ambush as he began a pilgrimage 
through Mississipi to tear down the fra r that 
grips Negioes, was in satisfactoiy condition in 
hospital in Memphis. 

8. The Punjab Boundary Commission recom¬ 
mended by a majority of two to one that the 
entire Kharar Tchsd including Chandigarh 
Capital project and Kalka town should be in¬ 
cluded in the proposed State of Hariana. 

Ten people were killed on June 7 when 
the police fiied to quell bloody rioting in the 
provincial capital of Dacca and the nearby in¬ 
dustrial town of Narayanganj. The riots came 
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dining a general suike to back demands for 
provincial aiiLonuiny. People shouted slogans 
lor ])iu\incial autonomy and an independent 
Past licngal. 

1 he Vngiii Ilanmnan peak, 1.9,903 Ir.-liigli 
siiinniil, in the legion (d Nandadevi in the 
(.ailiwal llnnalajas has been suceessl'nlly 
climbed b) an exjiedilion iiom lluinbay. 

I ho Biilish philosopher Lord Beitrand 
Rnssel IS pieparing a war crimes tribunal to 
ti) I’lesideni Jolnison and others United States 
leadeis lor brutal treatment of the people of 
Vietnam for 12 years. 

9. (Ihandigarh will become Union 7’erritoiy 
and the proposed States of Punjabi Suba and 
ll.ariaua will have their capitals there for an 
indclinite [leriod. 

Canada followed Australia in announcing 
.1 gift of three modern bakeries to India under 
the CulomiK) Plan, 'Phese automatic and self- 
rouiaincd bakeries—eacli with a production 
capacity of 35,000 leaves (of 400 gms. each a 
day will be set up at Chandigarh, Kanpur and 
Hyderabad. 

APFOINTMfcNTS, AWAEHS LTC. 

(ConliHiu'd from page bOO) 

OBITUARY 

‘"*'7^'“- Jilciidia NdUi BauerjeCj 72, retired 
Professor of Ancient Indian History and cul¬ 
ture ill the University of Calcutta, died in 
Calcutta oil May 11. 

cV«/ic/ /-a/ A'uipuri, 65, Punjabi poet died 
in Jnllundur on May 13. 

Pi of. Panchanan Maheshwari, 62, eminent 
Botanist, died on May 18, in a New Delhi 
nursing home after a short iUness. 

Ml. aidhitiaHi Sharma, 75, Revenue Min 
ister of As.sain, died in Shillong on May 18. 

Lady Dorothy Macmillan, 65, wife of Mr 
Harold Macmillan, former British Prime Min¬ 
ister, died at her home in Sussex on May 21- 

Nasir Mohinuddin Dagar, 47, a well- 
known Indian musician of Bombay, died on 
May 24. 

Dr. A. N, liedi, 43. senior physician at 
Safdarjung Hospital and personal physician to 
the Prime Minister, was killed in a road acd- 
licril near Rajpura, 15 miles from Acbala on 
May 29. 

Hungarian born Nicholas Straussler, 75, 
uiventor of Itritain’s amphibious tank us^ in 
World War II, died in London on June 3. 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

(Continued fiom page 665) 
recognition of his sharp intellect and admin- 
istiativc ability. 

Boin in Delhi in 1905, Mr. Pakhrufldiu 
received his early education in ilie Govern¬ 
ment High .Scliool and St. Slejrlieirs College. 
He graduated Irom (Munbridge in 1927 and 
was called to the Bar in 1928. He was first 
enrolled in ihe Punjab High Com I and later 
in the Assam High Court. 

As Finance and Revenue Minister of 
Assam lirst in the Bardoloi Cabinet and later 
in ihc Clialiha Cabinet, he was responsible for 
a series of administrative’ and fiscal reforms. 
During his short period in the Rajya Sabha bo 
was in the radical group arourtd the lata 
Fcro/c Gandhi. 
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tmiTOMAiL MVSOSE-MAHAttASHtItA BORDER DISPUTE 


The violent agitation in Mysore during 
the month o£ June 1966, is a source of great 
grief and distress to all lovers of unity and 
integrity of the country. 'I’ite agitation was 
launched on June 10 by the Hcigaum Distritt 
(longress to protest against the reopening of 
the border issue between Mysore and Malia 
rashtra. 'I'he agitation soon spread to other 
big cities and towns of Mysore and took a viol 
cut turn. Though it was asserted by the (ioit- 
gress leaders that the agitation was “spontane¬ 
ous” and was being carried on by the people 
themselves, the fact was that prominent Con¬ 
gress leaders, MPs and MLAs, who arc consi¬ 
dered to be custodians of law and order, Ictl 
the agiiaiois and connived at the mob violence. 
Leaders of all political parties, irrespective of 
their different ideologies and views, joined the 
agitation and courted arrest. The way the 
Mysoreans carried on their violent agitation 
indicated that Mysore was not a unit of India 
but a sovereign Stale. 'I'he agitation which 
was intended to be peacefrd was soon taken 
over by anti-social elements. The main target 
of these “satyagrahis” was the Indian Rail¬ 
ways. Trains were held up and road iraffrc 
blocked in several places. Crowds indulged in 
stone-throwing, entered passenger trains, broke 
window panes and damaged other railway pro¬ 
perty. Goods trains were looted. At Raichur 
, an unruly mob of absut 25,000 looted the Rai- 
chur-Poona Express. • The mob lined both 
sides of the rail track. It robbed the passen¬ 
gers, ransacked the brake van, smashed win- 
i dow panes and mirrors and carried away fans 
. and bulbs from all the bogies of the train. Pas- 
I sengers ran for safety, leaving behind their 
luggage. Suchlike acts were repeated for seve¬ 
ral days at many railway stations throughout 
Mysore. Mysore’s Chief Minister, Mr. S. 
Nijalingappa, and other moderate elements 
'ipleadeci, at a meeting of the Mysore Pradesh 
''Congress held on June 25 at Bangalore, that 
the “satyagrah” should be called off forthwith, 
but their plea was turned down. The agita¬ 
tion became more violent and the mobs attack¬ 
ed police stations at^Harihar and Devanagere, 
burnt police vans and injured police officials. 
The police resorted to firing and four persons 
were killed. After great loss of property and 
life, the agitation was called off on July 5, when 
the Confess Working Committee asked the 
Chief Ministers of Mvsore and‘Maharashtra to 
work out between themselves the terms of 
reference for the 'proposed boundary commis¬ 
sion within two tnon^. 

The border dispute between MvstMre and 
Mahvuhtra if the Wnev of the Statcf Re* 


organization Act of 1956. Under this Act the 
States were linguistically rcoiganizcd except 
the Bombay and Punjab Stales which reinain- 
cil bilingual. Ceiiain Murhathi-speuking areas 
were included in the ncwly-foimed Mysore 
State, while few Kannada speaking villages rc- 
jiiaiiied in Bombay Slate. 'I'lic (iovernment ofi 
Mahuiashtia demanded tliat the predominant- 
1) Marathi-speaking areas in Mvsore should be 
returned to Maharashtra. Mahaiashlra's claim 
is based on the same principle of language 
which was the basis of the icoigani/ation of 
linguistic Slates. But Mysore’s contention is 
that areas nr territories cannot be (cdcd merely 
because ininiigiants have seilled there “in 
course of hislni)”. Maharashtrians have settl¬ 
ed in Belgaiini, Dhaiwui and suitounding vil¬ 
lages during the past two hiuulrccl years. Every 
State has linguistic ininni ities settled perma¬ 
nently within its bordcis. Il Maharashtra is 
touLctled its iccpiest to iiansJer Marathi-speak¬ 
ing areas fiom Mysoie lo Maliaiashlra, other 
Stales will be emboldened to demand similar 
adjustments of borders. 

Mahara.sbtra's claim cenlies on three pro- 
mitieiil towns of Belgaum, Karuar and Nipani 
alongvviih several hundred adjacent villages. In 
June 1957 the I'oiiner liombav State submitted 
a niemorauduni to the (lential Cnveriuncnt for 
tlic transfer to it of certain predominantly 
Marathi and Konkani speaking i ill ' itTrid 
towns in Mvsore. (Maharashtrians claim that 
Konkani is a dialect of Marathi and is spoken 
in northciii aieas of My.sore and in Goa while 
Mv.sorians say it is a separate minority langu¬ 
age.) The memorandum also indicated that 
certain prcdominanllv Kannad-speaking vil¬ 
lages of Bombay could be tiansferied to My¬ 
sore. These proposals for border readjust¬ 
ments involved the transfer of 16 towns and 
798 villages (little moie than 2.800 squaiiSf*' 
miles) from Afysewe to Mahara.shtra, and 260 
villages (neatly 1.100 square miles) fioni Maha¬ 
rashtra to Mysore. The atca proposed for 
transfer from Maharashtra to Mysore did not 
include any important town. 

The issue of Maharashtia Mssorc border 
dispute was first discussed in Sept ember 1957 
at the meeting in Bombav of the Western Zonal 
Council which was presided ovet by the then 
Union Home Minister, the kite Mr. Pant. The 
Mysore Government’s view w'as (and this view 
persists even to-d.av) that if the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment was prepared to restrict its claim to 
boundary adjustments within a belt of 10 miles 
on either side of the existing boundary and to 
give up the other dainu, which virtually 
amounted to de novo reorffanization. it miaht 
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be possible lo evolve a saiisf.KLoi) formula for 
dtleimmiug ihc ailuai aica^ lo ire ii iiislcricd 
Ihe liumbay Guvcxiniiuil, on lire oUiLiliiiul 
conUiidLii ill il lire bouiidaiy arcxjitcil ai ilu. 
time oi lire leuigaiij/aliuii oi blaio u 
piovision d lilt matiti .vis i.ubsci|utiiil) 
talked aboul m scviial /on d cornu d iiKclings 
bill no solution to (lie piobicin u is loinid 1 lie 
issue was lonsidcied seveial tunes boili in llie 
( emgicss oigaiii/alion ind il MinisUiiai levels 
J lie intUiness lielvveen llie ivvo Siales mcieas 
ed vvilli ihe passing ut lime Lveii ihe lale 
riimc Miinsteis J\thiu and Shaslii Uicd lo 
mie'ive'ne wilhoiit much result llie issue was 
tempoiaid}' shelved lollovvnig llic [iiotiudga 
lion of Naliunal Imeigency in llu w ike of ihe* 
Chinese aggiessioii in Oelobei 1402 Jn jiil> 
1905, ihe Ail India ( ungicss ( umiiiillee al ils 
Jlangaluie session passed a lesolulion leeemi 
iiunding seltlement of ail types ol inlei Slate* 
disputes sueh as liounilii), iivei w itei and 
(leeliic dispuUs, ihiougli muiu d ncgolialions 
WJieie sueli elloits laded the \iC t. leeom 
mended lo the Union C.oveiniiieiil die selling 
up ol an appiopiiale michineiy loi .peed) tiici 
final settlement ol all disputes Dm to Inclo 
Pakistan wai anel then the death of Mi I d 
Uahadiii Sliastii, no speedy aetion could i>e 
taken to settle the ^^vsolc M ih ii islili i hoidei 
dispute In Maich 19GG, llu Ceiuial (.oveiii 
tiiin* bowed down to the Akali agiliitioii to 
tl'ivifil the Punjab on linguistic basis IJii*- 
step ol the Government agiin kindled the hope 
ol M iharashti lans to elem inel Maiaihi speak 
ing aieas fioin Mvsoie An ofluially sponsoi 
cel resolution was unannnousl> adopleel in the 
Mahaiaslitia Legislitive Assemblv in Bombav 
on Apiil 5, 196G, demanding the ineigei ol the* 
Marathi speiking aic is in Mvsoie in Mahi 
rashtia State before the next Geiui d 1 lection 
The resolution was moved b> the ( hiel Mm 
ister, Ml V P Naik, who said tli it inv I in 
thci eltlav in solving this dispnlc was hainiful 
not only to the inletests ol the Stale but also 
to the unitv and integrity of the countiy Piime 
Minister Mis Indiia Gandhi announecd at 
Auiangabad on May 6. 1966, ihit a Commis 
Sion would go into the dispute in lerins of the 
re'solutioii of the AICC al its Bing dote session 
Ill July 1965 Though Mysore’s Chief Minis 
ter. Ml S Nijalmgappa, who is a member of 
the Congiess Working Committee was com 
milted to the resolution of the AIGC he leicrt 
cd on Mav 7 Mis Trulira Gandlii’s pioposal to 
appoint a high powered commission to tackle 
the Mvsoie Maharashtra botder dispute 

The Confess Working Committee met in 
Bombay on May 23, 1966. The Maharash- 


Ilians demonsiiaicel before the meeting hall to 
pic ss lot a speedy solution of the Mysoie 
iVlaiiaiashlia boundary dispute. Ihe veteran 
Mahai.ishtiian 86 year old leader, Senapali 
Jkipai, began a last lor the same reason, bubse- 
cjuently the GWC decided that a one man roini 
mission slioidd be set up lo decide the lOytar- 
old bouiidai) dispnlc oJ the two States 
Mysore s (duet Ministci, Mi S Nij.il mgappa, 
siitl on May 28 that no step should be taken in 
luitbeianee oi the resolution until the (xcnetal 
J lection was over. On June 10, the Mysore 
Cabinet sent a resolution to the Genual Gov- 
einment leilciatnig Us stand on the border 
issue and uiging the Gentie not lo take any 
sicjjs ill the ugion heloie the Gcnetal Llee 
lion On the same day violent agitation slatt¬ 
ed m Mysoie against the reopening of the boi- 
dci is'.ue by the ( WG lire agitation lasted 
1(11 nc Illy ihiec weeks and lesultcd in great loss 
ol propel t) and litc J he Mysoie leaders rush 
cd lo i\tvv Delhi to .ippiise the tciitre of the 
position ol Mysoie Vis a vis GWC lesolution 
1 hey iiigcd the Union Gctvciiimcnt not to set 
up the coiiimissioii wilhuiit fast finalising Us 
tciiin oi icicicncc Ihcy said that the scope 
of the coimnission should be limited and u 
should cousidci rival claims only to areas with 
in 10 miles ol the border on either side In 
(uc of the rigid and unyielding attitude mam 
laiiicd by both Mysoie«and Maharashtra over 
their border clispute, tire Congress Working 
Committee at its meeting in New Delhi on 
July 5, 1966, decided to leave it to the Chief 
Ministers of the two States to work out between 
themselves the teiins of icicience for the pro¬ 
posed boundaiy commission within two 
months Iiom the statements made by the 
t hief Ministcis of the two States, there is no 
hope that they would settle the terms of refer 
once within the time limit If they fail to 
aiiive at an agi cement, the (Congress Workin j 
Coinmittcc will lake itself the task of settling* 
the terms of reference. This will take a long 
time, at least not before the General Election 
as the Mysoreans demand. 

The Government has put itself in a fix by 
reopening the border dispute It will give en- 
touragcincnt to othen Stales to put forth their 
demands on areas adjacent to their borders. 
The main casualty of such disputes will be our 
national unity and integrity Language has 
proved a double edged weapon. It is a bind¬ 
ing force as well as a dividing weapon. The 
mania of dividing the country on linguistic 
basis should be abandoned for the sake of 
national unity. 



Distorted Democracy In India 

k BY K. M. MUNSHI 


We arc so engrossed with the econoinic 
crisis which has conic to us as a result o£ the 
erroneous planning and inadequate implemen¬ 
tation that little attention is paid to the pres¬ 
sures on our parliamentary democracy. 

Our Constitution has been in operation 
for over fifteen years now, 'Jliree General 
Elections, in 1952, 1957 and 1962, involving 
the cxeicisc of franchise by the largest elector¬ 
ate in the world were held in an asniosphcrc 
of peace and goodwill. It reflects the growing 
sense of responsibility on the part of the 
masses. 

The Constitution has so far given stabil¬ 
ity to the country, stood the shock of tlie post, 
rartition diflicullie.s, resisted the disruptive ac¬ 
tivities of parties pledged to subversion, and 
enabled the Union Government to take 
prompt and eflectivc steps to arrest aggression 
by Pakistan in 1965. 

Asian Scene 

It has been functioning, by and large, suc¬ 
cessfully within the frame work of the forms 
and processes akin to those of the Westminis¬ 
ter Model, when in jnost countries which be¬ 
came independent a^tcr World War II, there 
has been a pronounced swing towards mili¬ 
tary dictatorship, or chaos. 

Dr. Michael Brecher writes in his recent 
book, The New States of Asia. 

“There are stable States in Asia that arc 
not democratic, such as Communist China. 
Others are constitutional but not dcinocratic, 
such as Pakistan. Still others are democratic 
but not stable, such as Ceylon. India is stable, 
democratic and constitutional, a rare combina¬ 
tion among the new Asian States.” 

Parliamentary democracy under our Con¬ 
stitution has functioned under one-party rule. 
That the country has not been able to throw 
up the two-party system, so essenial to make it 
a complete success, is, therefore, a legitimate 
matter of concern. As Ben jamin Disraeli said: 

“No Government can be long .secure with¬ 
out a» formidable opposition.” 

Indeed, in the U.K., the Leader of the op¬ 
position is officudly paid a regular salary. 

PKssnres 

The parliamentary democracy in India, 


howcvci, lias been subject lo leiiiiic piessures, 
which lull into four categories: 

(a) piessure of external danger, aggres¬ 

sion or invasion; 

(b) pics.sure of subversion by conspira¬ 
torial Intel national Communism; 

(c) pressure of internal disintegration; 

(d) pressure of the luling class to retain 
the monopoly of power. 

When there has been a pressure of actual 
or threatened danger to national existence, the 
normal fumtioning of a pnrliamentary govern¬ 
ment, in the natuie of things, becomes inade¬ 
quate and the excctuive ha.s, of necessity, to 
assume wide powers. 

The Pailiameni succeeded in facing thia 
danger more than once. In spite of the egregi¬ 
ous blunders of our leadeis, the people stood 
united, and this unity is reflected in the mag- 
nifleent achievemeivts of our defence forces. 

More than one attempt at subversion in 
the States were staged, particularly by the 
Coimiiunists. In 1947, in Tel.ingana, for ins¬ 
tance, the subversive ti'chniquc was on the 
point of success. However, i*arli:imr n>. j*iy>d 
lour .square in suppoii of strong action.'tKbugh 
the leaders wobbled. 

“Tribalism” 

Another pressure, and perhaps the most 
insidious one, wliich has crippled our demo¬ 
cracy has arisen from internal disintegration. 
It comes fiom "tribalism”, that is, over-power¬ 
ing sectional urges; among them, of linguism, 
coinmunalism and casteism. 

It must be said to the ciedit of the stabil¬ 
izing forces released by the Parliament that the 
Muslims, 50-million strong, liave stood behind 
the Government in more than one crisis; for 
example, when Police Action was taken against 
Hyderabad and when Pakistan committed 
aggression against India. 

The most dangerous “tribalism" at pre¬ 
sent arises from linguistic or regional chauvin¬ 
ism. In its grip, political leaders have failed 
lo translate national energy through well- 
regulated democratic processes. 

The greatest danger to parliamentary 
democracy arises from our habit of substittit- 
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iiig lov it, :i dcinouacy by coercion—lliruugli 
juubs cicnioiisti aiion, iJuitugii large-scale at¬ 
tempt to ilisiiipt Jaw and oidei, and by 
hungv’i '.ii ike. (>ne pcison, ready to eain the 
Li'own <il m.ni)iduin by going on a last can 
Irigliicii (iin leadeis lo sniienaer to the black¬ 
mail, lioacMi .Miiiiiatiunal the cause the 
luingti •)iiiki-i .idvoc.iles. 

Again, (.onniiuniMii, in Imtherance of its 
sinisiL-i aim to doiiiinate tlie world through its 
well tl is( iplined oigani/ations in every toun- 
tiy, ncvei Jails to take advantage of the free¬ 
dom wliidi people enjoy under a parliamen- 
iaiy demodacy, to see me its destruction. J his 
Ian assumes loiinidable propoitions wlien in¬ 
ternal ilisintigiation creates unstable condi¬ 
tions. 

1 he (omiliy has Ijeeii heading towards 
disintegi.ition dining the last lew years. Since 
the l.iiling lualili ol i’.indit Mehi ti, the grip ol 
the lligli tiommaiid ol ihe tamgiess over the 
pait) m.uhnie lias become weak. 

If we look aK^und the woild where pailia- 
rneni.ny deiiiociai) has been iindeimined, the 
people, disgusted with <.orrupt and inelhcient 
politic 1.lies, have pielc'ired military dictator¬ 
ship. J he .-\niiy, as you know, evciywhere— 
us in the lecent instance of Indonesia—has an 
argaiiic unity and has come to the rescue of 
icver.il count!ies when the politicians have 
^tontihl^ii to the brink of destruction. 

Four ‘Musts’ 

Our r.nliameiiiaiy leaders have to learn 
-o airest lliesc pressures with (irinness and 
.ourage. .Such sttcigth would not endanger 
parliamentaiv democracy, if the following 
;onditions are lulhlled: 

the fundamenral freedoms are res¬ 
pected by the Government and the political 
^.^rties; 

Secondly, the government remains respon¬ 
sive to puljlic opinion, not merely to the de- 
naiid of its partisans, but of all the parties 
dcdgctl to democracy. 

Thirdly, the psychological barriers foster- 
ng “tribalism” are progressively broken down 
)y public opinion as well as by constitutional 
ind law-and-order processes; and 

Font I Illy, economic advance is secured, not 
lirough bureauciatic agencies, but in a way 
vhich would enable the people voluntarily to 
wrtiripaie in the advcnttire with enthusiasm, 
ind no faster. 

The nnfortnnare narr of it is rhat even 


after well-nigh eighteen years, the Parliament 
and the State Legislatures have not developed 
into centres of power, but have been sinking 
into ob(.’dicnt in.struincnts of the Congress 
Parly. 

However, it must be admitted that under 
one-party rule, the Rule of Law and the intie 
pencience of tlte judieiary have been scrupul 
ously maiiitaiued. Pailiamentary procedure 
has been resjjecled, and since the new era was 
ushered in by the late Shri Shastri, there is a 
greater respect for public opinion. 

The Press has a large measure of freedom 
.surpassed not even in U.K. or U.S.A., and has 
played the part of an elTcctivc opposition 
party. 

Distortion 

The onc-pariy rule, however, .has resulted 
ill ccjusiderably twisting parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy. In the course of fifteen years, the Con¬ 
stitution has been deprived of .its sanctity by 
being amended nineteen times to suit the 
policy of the party in power, and in most case.s, 
the amendments have tended to curtail the 
freedom of the people. In the name of Par¬ 
liament, the ruling parly has steam-rolled 
swcepiiig legislations, often in the teeth of 
popular opposition, inadcc]uatcly represented 
in both the Houses—a thing which would not 
have been possible bad the Opposition Parties 
commanded greater cohesion. 

The unique position and personality of 
Pandit Nehru has also tended to dwarf the 
authority and status of the President of the Re¬ 
public expressly vested in him by the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

During the last few years, there has a>me 
into existence a super Cabinet—the Planning 
Commission. It plans with enthusiasm regard¬ 
less of the realities converting several minis¬ 
ters into sacrificial goats, when their ov«pr- 
embitious plans fail. 

Linguism 

Under the mandate of the Planning Com¬ 
mission, despite strong criticisms of the oppo¬ 
sition as well as the Press, the ruling party 
commits the nation through the Parliament, to 
ideological experiments, hastily devised and in¬ 
adequately implemented, with the life of the 
people, for securing quick, though speculative, 
economic changes. The only result ha* been 
that the Government has palced inrri>aritig 
sectors of life under bureaucratic control, mal? 
ing parliamentary control remote and slender, 

if nnt iiliiiinrv. 
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As one who has seen the development of 
inguism from the beginning, 1 cannot help 
loting that the Union, in some respects, has 
)een assuming the shape of a confederacy, the 
jhief Kfinisters playing tlie role of warring 
)arons of medieval Knglniid, destructive of 
*arliaincntary dcinocraiy. Already, the State 
Vlinisters talk about "our riveis," “our boun- 
laries,” ‘*our food crops.” In ilic way some 
Jtates are behaving, if' they had armies, they 
vould have gone to war; for the moment they 
ire concentrating on coercive clemonstralions 
vith a hunger-striker thrown in time and 
igain. 

Some of the States arc pressing for pro- 
pressive surrender of the plenary powers of the 
jcntre; and tin’s at a time when two formid- 
ihle hostile powers arc on our northern boun- 
larics, waiting for an opportunity to destroy 
ndia. 

With fluctuating lovallies growing apace 
n the country, even Pandit Nehru, in tiie last 
ears of his regime, had hegun to relv on the 
laronial support of the Chief Ministers of the 
inguistic States rather than on flic Party in 
'arliament. 

Even tlic recent election of Suit. Indira 
randhi was really made hy the Cliicf Minis- 
;rs, whose assistance tlie TIigh Command of 
le Congress invited. 

If this trend is *1101 arrested, or if the Con 
rcss Ministries arc displaced by oppositions 
roups in .some States, the time inigiit come 
hen the baronial chiefs would not tolerate a 
hiion Government of poever. 

'he Need 

Things being as they are, what is icc|uircd 
a vigorous and live Parliament and a strong 
rime Minister able to assert himself or her- 
If and a powerful Head of the State to main- 
in constitutional powers of the Parliament 
jT a firm handling of the difftcult situatic'n. 

A strong, independent Central executive 
absolutely necessary, particularly in view of 
e dangers of linguism which the country 
ces. 

It will be a sad d.iy for India when 1 in- 
ism deprives the Centre of its plenary 
wers. 

Let us not forget the lesson of history, 
hen there has been no Centre of power in 
; country or the Constituent .States have suc- 
ded in weakening the Centre, foreign 
wers have cnslavetl us. 


There is no better way of meeting peop! 
tcxlay than to do some sort of scxial work. 

People who might otherwise ncvci ha> 
known one another become good friends I 
working ingether in volunteer groups, such > 
working paitic.s, chives for rai.siiig fuiicls f< 
inuch-needed causes, knitting, sewing. . . 

All tliese offer, not oidy opportunities f« 
helping a good cause, hut also for making s 
cial contacts, which must prove of immen 
value in one’s life. — Marie lieynon Ra 
* * * 

If you have obsessions, do not try to fon 
forgetfulness. You must accept lliem and I 
prepared to live with them otf the time hein 

When you decide to do tins, yon will fc 
fear of it, and with fear gone, intere'-t goi 
a certain peace and this thing will not seem f 
terrible. 

Acceptance lianishes tlie nightmaris 
quality of obse.ssion .so liiat vou gradually lo.' 
and you forget. —Dr. Claire Weeke 

* * * 

The only thing that can get in the wa 
of any of ns is ourselves. —Donald Curti 


SUPER 
' POWER 
MEMORY 

ASTONISHING, BUT TRUE-In just 
15 minutes, I will prove that you too can 
have a most powerful Memory—A memory 
that will remember names & face.s, numbers, 
facts for examinations, speeches, articles, 
jokes, books word by word, and ideas for you. 
ALMOST AUTOMATICALLY. You will' 
never forget vital facts and information in 
future. You shall possess a ‘Filing Cabinet’ 
Memory that will give you poise and confi* 
dence—a Memory that will make you happy 
and successful. Costs little. Details in bonk 
let, “KNOW THYSELF” Price 40 Paise. 

The Wisdom Institute 

10, Prem Nagar Market, NEW DELHI-3 




DEVALUATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

liY SHRI C. SUBRAMANIAM 

Vlioi Minister for Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Cooperation 


The tuiicncy ot a couuiiy is primarily 
used lor transat-Uons williin ihc couniry. One 
of its iinpurlaiil uses is as a measure ul value. 
We say a pieee of cloth is woilli so many 
rupees. It llius helps to seive as a medium ot 
exchange between persons. 

Within the country, this is simple enough. 
But when we try to sell goods to people ab¬ 
road or buy goiKls iioni them, they do not ac¬ 
cept settlement in teims ol rupees. We have 
to settle these transactions either in terms of 
gold or with releieiue to some standard inter 
national unit. We speciiy how much a sterl¬ 
ing or a dollar is worth in terms of rupees and 
settle our contracts in these terms. 'Thus if w'e 
buy goods from, say IJ.K., the prices are gene¬ 
rally quoted in terms ol worth. .Since 
we know how much a pound is worth in terms 
of rupees, we convert this into so many rupees 
to fix the internal value. Similarly, if we wish 
to sell goods abroad, although we quote prices 
in rupees, this has to be translated into dol¬ 
lars or £s or francs or roubles, as the case may 
be. This is settled through an officitil exchange 
i-aVd- I&>’\iiost countries. This exchange rate 
becomes important in enabling trade and com¬ 
merce between countries. 

From 1949 upto 1966, wc had kept our 
rate of exchange at Rs. 4.76 ^5i!l or Rs. 13.30 = 
£1. On 6th June,- 1966, we changed these 
rales at which transactions arc to take place 
with foreign countries. 'Ihe changes w’crc 
such as to make .^-=7.50 rupees and £1 = 
21.00 rupees. 'I’his change is what has been 
known as devaluation. 

At the outset, let us clarify that this docs 
not mean any change of value of the rupee in¬ 
side the country. This is simple enough to 
understand if we imagine what would have 
happened if we had changed the exchange rate 
in the opposite direction. The rupee would 
not have been larger in content merely by our 
increasing its exchange value. Devaluation of 
the iiirr<‘n<y docs not by itself decrease its 
value inside the country, 'l hat is to say, briiv 
jais and <u(innl)ei, paddy and wheat witich 
are prodmed in the country need not and 
should not cost more merely because we have 
thanged the v.iluc of the cxtertial uiuiket. 


Balance of Payments 

As a couniry, wc sell goods abroad. I’his 
is our exports. We also buy goods from ab- 
rciad. This is our imports. We have to pay 
for our imports by the foreign currency we 
earn by our exports. For many years now, we 
have been running our imports at a higher 
figure than our exports. 1 his means that we 
have to pay for the diiterence by borrowing 
from countrtes and banks abroad. This wc 
have been doing through what is known as aid. 
We need to do this because we are engaged in 
the process of building up our economy ant 
this process requires equipment and raw mate¬ 
rials in excess of what we can pay for through 
our exports. Countries abroad have been will¬ 
ing to help us. We have also tried to do two 
tilings (a) one is to increase our exports 
through various means (b) secondly to control 
and restrict our imports to the barest mini- 
nmtii, by substituting the imported goods by 
indigenous goods, by organising internal pro¬ 
duction. Kven so, we find that there is a gap 
between our exports and imports. This is, in 
short, what the experts call a balance of pay¬ 
ments problem. Put in simple terms, our need 
for foreign currency is more than our supply. 

When any commodity is in short supply, 
its price tends to go up. Foreign erchange has 
been in short supply for India for quite some 
years. Ffiis has led to its price in terms of 
rupees going up. Thus, dollars were being 
sold for Rs. 10 to one dollar in the markets of 
Hongkong and Singapore. £s were being sold 
for Rs. 25 to 30. All this time we tried to keep 
the official rate at Rs. 4.76 to $1 and Rs. 13.3 
to £1. This artificially depressed rate and the 
resultant imbalance could not however, be 
maintained for long without dangerous conse¬ 
quences. 

India, like most countries, has a consider¬ 
able source of foreign exchange through earn¬ 
ings of its nationals abroad. But during the 
la.st few years, most of these earnings did not 
come in through official channels. Unofficial 
channels which offered prices as high as Rs. 8 
to 9 per dollar were preferred. These unoffi¬ 
cial transactions led not only to foreign ex¬ 
change not flowing to governmental sources 
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but also to a considerable amount of smuggl 
ing activities. Thus, while the countiy was 
bon owing foieign currency abroad for its 
essential requiienients, smuggleis were bung 
ing in gold and other luxuries. Their iisks, 
heavy as they were, were worth taking because 
of the big dilTerence between the official latc 
of the rupee and the unofficial rate. 

Recent experience with the National Def 
ence Remittance hcheme has also shown that 
given proper incentives, a «izeable pait oi our 
national eainings abroad will return to India. 
I he gist of the remittance scheme was that 
if in Indian national resident abroad remits 
foieign exchange to India, he could sell part 
of It at a premium lor import of ceitain types 
of goods A iiumbu of industrialists badly in 
need of foreign exchange bought this at a pie 
imuni In eltect Mhut we had done was to give 
the remitter a higher number of lupecs per 
dollai oi jf stuling than he would otheiwise 
get Duimg the pciiod of its opeiation the 
scheme got Government or India foreign c\ 
change to the extents of nearly Rs 30 croic*- 
This emphasises the fact that devaluation was 
solely needed 

Exports Priced Out 

Oui exports weie also getting pined out 
of foreign markets fxtept in the ease of 
commodities like ten,*)ute and tofice, other (x 
ports could not sell ailequately except with fht 
support ol a subsidy In order to maintain 
our exports, siibs'dies were olTcrcd m various 
forms, diHenng Itoiii eoinniodity to comiiio 
dity, A subsidy loi export really means the 
recognition of a lower exchange value for the 
rupee than the official rate If an cxportei 
purchases a ton of steel at sav Rs 700 in the 
country, he was given a subsidy ranging from 
Rs 200 to 300 making it possible for him to 
sell his goods abroad at Rs 500 to Rs 400 per 
tonne Subsidies given for various exports 
ranged widely, in some cases up to 50 to 60 per 
cent. The forms in which subsidies were given 
also gave rise to some abuse® Be this as it 
may, it is clear that even before devaluation, 
the export subsidy scheme recognised the de 
facto fall in the value of rupee with reference 
to foreign currencies. 

We were in effeet devaluing the rupee 
bcfoie 6 666 ihiough yet another means. We 
raised import duties in order to make imports 
eostlicT than tlicy would be otlieiwisc Thus, 
capital goods costing the equivalent of Rs. 100 
in foreim countries were made to carry a duty 
of nearly Rs. 55. Thus the internal price of 
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these goods became Rs. 155 as against Rs. 100 
abroad. Some gcKxls carried even higher rates 
of duties. This was in recognition of the fact 
that if iheie were no duties, the foreign goods 
would be much more attractive than goods 
produced in the country. Conversely, the 
rupee, it was recognised, was worth less in 
terms of loicign goods than the official rate 
presumed. 

It was to conect these imbalances that the 
Goveniiuent undertook devaluation of the 
rupee on 6th June, 1966 Now let us sec what 
this measure entails first of all, it is not a 
cure m itself It is only the first step in the 
cure. It recognises the malady. It enables ex 
ports to be made at competitive prices It dis* 
courages imports of non-essential goods by 
raising then ruptc puces Ihcre are inevit¬ 
ably a numbei oJ tjuestions whuh aiise in 
pcoplt s niiiuls as to the constquence of deva¬ 
luation 

Devaluation and Prices 

Will devaluation laise inteinal prices? As 
.ilrcady expl lined, it nml not so far as purely 
indigenous guoris are conteined So far as im¬ 
ported food, feitilistis and petiokuin pro¬ 
ducts arc conteincd, again, it will not raise 
suite Govciniiient have undeitiktn to subsi¬ 
dise tlu rise aiisnig from higliei import costs 
in lupcts These leave out goods such as cars, 
left igtiatois, industri il equipment, 
raw materials ’•vhich m i> be imported either 
lully oi in the foim of law matciials and com¬ 
ponents In such casts, the result of devalua 
tioii iS to raise puces so that the scaicity of 
foieign exchange is fully felt bv those who use 
these luxury goods 

As the public would liave noticed, Gov 
eiiiiiunl have also taken steps to bung in ade 
quate aid from ibroid to see that our indus¬ 
tries work to hill tapatitv One of our major 
problems has been the fact th it in many of 
our industiits, oiii capacity hrs been built up 
to a far higher level than we can sustain 
through oui nonn il imports Our small scale 
industries have been woiking at 20 to 30 per 
cent capacity beemse of lack of nvv materials. 
The s.ame is the case with most of our larger 
units ilso rhe .ivail ibilitv of adequate im¬ 
ports of 1 iw mill nils md components from 
abro.ad, although at a higher rupee price will 
enable these riniis tr woik to fiillei capacity 
and to cieitt mote uealtli in jlic country. 
More people will be employed. Indirectly, 
since the plants will be fully utilised, the over¬ 
heads will be distiibutcd over a laigcr num- 
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ber o£ units produced, dcacasing costs. 'Thus, 
although on the one hand, higher prices for 
imports may raise costs, we can also expect a 
lowering of costs and fuller utilisation of capa¬ 
city bast'd on freer imports. 

Devaluation will dclinitely help our ex¬ 
ports by making them more competitive. We 
can sell goods abroad without a whole .scries oi 
subsidies. Some people wonder whether this 
would not mean that we will cam less foreign 
exchange. This appielicnsion is not correct. 
Most of oiii export transactions arc entered 
into with leferencc to international prices at 
so many dollar or pound per ton. When de¬ 
valuation of the rupee lakes plate, it only 
means that our expoiteis get intire rupees than 
they wtT<‘ gelling bffoie. liy the same token, 
they have moie scope for olleiing heller com¬ 
petition to other connliiis. In goods sucli as 
cashcwnui, if we oiler lower prites, we sell 
more than piopoilionately higher volume of 
goods. 7'his means that wc tan increase our 
total export earnings. This is the way in 
which merchants try to win, and usually suc¬ 
ceed in winning, cusloin. For a small reduc¬ 
tion in pruc, they arc usually aide to attract 
more tusloiueis and thus make mote sales. 

There are .some other categories of goods 
where uc tannot get a similarly clastic in¬ 
crease of demand Iry changing pi Ires. 7'ca is 
an instance in point. ITcre there is no great 
of incrt;asing demand by decreasing 
prices. In the noimal course, as a result of 
devaluation, exjioiiers of tea would have ob¬ 
tained large profits to the extent of the c.x- 
change tale acljustmcnt. 7’hcy would have got 
more iupc;es per ton of lea exported. In older 
to prevent such windfall profits. Government 
have stepped in to impose export taxes so that 
(a) the cxpoiler of tea gets the .same rupee 
price as lieforc (li) ilic importer of tea pays 
the .same foreign exchange price as before (c) 
the diffcTencc comes to Government. We have 
imposed similar export levies on a few other 
Lraditional exports sncli as jntc, coffee, hides 
md .skins whc’ie onr exports have shown capa- 
rity to move evc-n Ix'fotc devaluation. But it 
is in respect of our non traditional goods like 
itecl, machinerv. raw materials like iron ore, 
stc. that ivc need to expand our markets. 
These maikcls arc sensitive to prices. TTcnce 
the u.sc of devaluation as a tool in expanding 
exports. 

Foreign Debts 

One conmion fear is whether devaluation 
will increase our foteign debts. Suppose our 


debts before devaluation amounted to Rs. 4.76C 
crores in rupee terms. We contracted these 
debts in terms not of rupees but of units ol 
foreign currency. 7'his total does not get al¬ 
tered although the rupee measure gets chang¬ 
ed to Rs. 7,500 crores. The change can. be 
likened to what happened when we changed 
over from the foot lb. system to the metric 
system. What was a mile before became 1.5 
kilometres after the change. But the distance 
was the same. 

Let us look at this problem in another 
way. How do we repay foreign debts? We 
repay them by selling goods and services to 
foreign countries. Suppose that in order to 
repay 100 dollars we had to sell one tonne of 
steel before devaluation, 7he international 
pi ice of stc'el icrnains the' .same even after the 
dc'valuatioii of tlie rupee, except that we have 
a belter chance of selling it as rve can offer 
some marginal reductions to attract purthas- 
eis. We will still have to sell the same ejuan- 
tity of steel as before to repay this debt, al¬ 
though in terms of rupc'cs the amount may 
well look bigger. But, the foreign debt has 
not. become larger in tral terms. 

Why Devaluation? 

Very often, one is asked why matters came 
to sucfi a pass that we had to devalue the 
rupee. Is it not a condemnation of all our 
policies over the last eighteen years? This is 
an unfortunate simplification. The fact is 
that over the last eighteen years since inde¬ 
pendence, we have been building up the eco¬ 
nomy. We have added substantially to the 
productive capacity of the country. Wc have 
invested in dams, electricity generation, roads, 
schools. Steel plants and fertiliser plants. We 
have more wealth to distribute to-day than 
we had two decades ago. Wc have many in¬ 
dustries which we did not even dream of whenr 
wc became free. In this process of growth and 
development, the economy has also developed 
some clistortions. These distortions have to be 
corrected if we are to maintain our forward 
march. Devaluation is a recognition of and a 
starting point to the cure of these distortions. 
Wc have to be courageous enough to admit 
this. It is a sign of strength for agnation to 
rccogni.se the need to correct its economic im¬ 
balance. If out of pique or false notions of 
prestige, we refuse to correct the imbalance, 
onr continued growth would become difficult. 

Planning to be Agile wd Watehfnl 

There is a school of thought -which be- 
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licvcb that all this is a condemnation of plan¬ 
ning. Far iiom it, it only shows the need to 
be agile and waUhtul. Ihc economy of oui 
country is growing. We must be eternally vigi¬ 
lant and sec that it glows along the light lines. 
It is the line of least resistance to take the atti¬ 
tude that we would have no problems il we 
do not plan. A stagnant pool has no iipplcs. 
But better far to be in a mighty i iver and con¬ 
tend with the waves lather than to be pait o£ 
a pool that shrinks continually in sue. li we 
give up the policy of planned growth we 
would, of course, not have the fiuits of growth. 
The inueasing numbers of oui people would 
then have less and less wealth to shaie, a vici¬ 
ous circle to the depths oi despair and poverty. 
It is for this reason that we have to adopt fiini- 
ly the policy of giowth, wiestling boldly with 
its piobleiiis, iiiiiiimising its defects and maxi- 
iiiising Its gains 

'Ihcie IS an appaunt paiadox which needs 
to be answered in this context. On the one 
hand, we talk of a match tuwaids sell leliancc. 
On the other, we say that we need more aid 
to put our econotnv on an even keel during 
the next few ycais. How aie these two atti¬ 
tudes consistent? Let us take a simple ins¬ 
tance fiom the field of food. Wc need nearly 
120 million tonnes of food to be grown each 
year if there is to be enough to go round. This 
means, even given th^ best monsoon, adequate 
fertilisers to raise the ^igh yields we need. One 
re^oning is that we need to import nearly 1 
million tonnes of fertilisers (in terms of Nitio- 
gen) worth about 300 million dollars. This 
import bill looks high. But, if we do not im¬ 
port the fertilisers, we would lose production 
of nearly 10 million tonnes of foexi to buy 
which we would need iOOO million dollars even 
if we can gel the food somewhere. The choice 
is, therefore, 

(a) we can import 300 million dollars 
worth of fertilisers, or 

(b) we can import 1000 million dollars 
worth of focxl, or 

(c) we can do without the fertilisers and 

the focxl. 

The last choice is not open to a humanitarian 
society. Of (a) and (b), (a) is preferable. One 
may ask why we cannot produce the fertilisers 
ourselves. This takes us back to the logic of 
our plans. Unless we plan boldly and set 
about investing now aaequate resources to 
build the fertiliser plants to prodnoe fertilis- 
erSr in the fifth |rfan, we will face bigger prob- 
lema. So. wjg have to provide for a largQ 


enough plan to cover these essential invest¬ 
ments. At the same time, wc have to arrange 
lor enough inflow of imports to manage the 
present. The goal ot the relatively long lun is 
self-reliance; the goal of the immediate piesent 
is survival. Both these are categorical impe¬ 
ratives. And only that economic policy is best 
which guarantees both. Thcie can be no 
cheap emotiunul escape from compulsions of 
the process ol economic growth. As a strong 
laigc country, we must face up boldly to these 
implications and not shudder or shrink from a 
decision merely because it has politically diffi¬ 
cult overtones. Recent events have demons¬ 
trated Govcrnineirt’s capacity to lake difficult 
decisions. 1 he people of the country should 
stand by Government and support them. 

Price Rise, A Psychological Scape 

Iherc IS a gtoup ot people attempting to 
spread a psyclrological scare saying that deva¬ 
luation would raise prices. As wc have al¬ 
ready seen, the Government’s decisions to sub¬ 
sidise food, kerosene, fertiliser gives no handle 
to these ciitics. Again, there is no reason why 
indigenously pitxluced goods should go up in 
price at all. it is the duty of one and all of 
us, be we producers or consumers to see to it 
that prices do not again start on an inflation¬ 
ary spiral, 'i'o this end, we should strengthen 
the consuiuers’ cooperatives; have more Gov¬ 
ernment shops organised atrd set up consumer^ 
price resistance movements which wili 
the sly trader from attempting to slap up 
prices. If in the meanwhile, the country’s pro¬ 
ductive apparatus gets going and more goods 
come into the market, they will automatically 
have a healthy effect on the prices. It is thd 
next few weeks that are crucial. 

We are engaged in the mighty task of re¬ 
fashioning India’s economic structure. A few 
troubles and problems should not upset our 
patience. There have been arguments and 
controversies about devaluation. But now it 
is an accomplished fact. We have to face up 
to its consequences, draw upon its beneficial 
effects, and minimise its defects. We should 
stand together as a nation and work as a unit¬ 
ed people to set the econoniv of the country 
humming vigorously taking us towards the 
goal of a society where the basic minimum 
needs of each and every individual would be 
secured. 


Let us be calm, gentle, benevolent, sure 
of ourselves: and moreover, let us be aelfi 
iufficient 
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A luud Liisih, udiuillcd us grim on all 
hands, stales ilie tounli'y in the lacc. 'I'he 
gravity ol tlie situation was biought out in the 
latest debate on food in the Indian Parlia¬ 
ment. J he debate also underlined the neces¬ 
sity of makings a concerted ellort on a national 
scale to tackle the crisis lest it turn into a 
major national calamity, it could cause consi 
icrable distiess which if not tackled in the ini- 
.ial stages could iraiisloiin itself into a wide- 
ipiead famine, followed in its wake by epide¬ 
mics. J his could be taken advantage of by 
;crtain disgiuntied elements to set in motion a 
:hain ol events leading to hungei niaidies, and 
.oo'ing ol godowns—a situation which could 
ac of profit only to anti-social elements. It is 
abvious that such a situation cannot be allow¬ 
ed to develop at any time, least ol all can it be 
allowed to arise at a time when the country is 
taced with the continued threat from China. 

Causes 

The ptevsent food shortage has its origin 
n natural causes namely, the failure of the 
nousoon and the resulting drought. But let 
aggravate what has its origin in na- 
ure. If adequate steps are not taken to meet 
he crisis, the distress might transform itself 
nto a man-made famine. Such a famine is 
vithin the living memory of many. All of us 
iiust see to it that what happened in Bengal 
luring the World War If in 1943 is not allow- 
;d to happen again on a larger scale. 

It should also be realised that while the 
particular situation with which we are faced 
ioday is the result of natural causes beyond 
:ontrol, food shortage is a recurring phenoine- 
lon which periodically bedevils our economy. 
Foo long have we watched the three year cycle 
)f food shortage followed by a year of bumper 
iTOps. A little reflection would suggest that 
he causes of th? malaise are deep seated. They 
involve the whole complex of land relations in 
)ur country . While considerable efforts have 
>een made* particularly since Independence, 
:o transform the land relations in our country, 
aur efforts in these directions will have to be 
further intensified. If after 15 years of plan¬ 
ning Indian agriculture still continues to be a 


gamble in rains a deeper heart searching is 
necessary. 

Another aspect of the present crisis is that 
we are still not aware of its depth and extent. 
The shortfall has been variously estimated 
from as low as 3 to 4 million tonnes to as high 
as 11 to 14 million tonnes with 7 to 8 million 
tonnes as being the more commoidy accepted 
estimate. It is necessary to have an accurate 
idea of the depth and the extent of the crisis 
as reflected in the quantity of shortfall, so as 
to enable us to take adequate steps. Thete are 
also those who say that the crisis has been 
grossly exaggerated out of proportion; that sur¬ 
plus States have deliberately deflated their 
surplus while deficit States have deliberately 
played up their deficits. Be that as it may be 
situation is quite serious and will brook no 
delay in tackling it. 

Governmental Measures 

Every effort is being made by the Govern¬ 
ment to take adequate steps to meet the crisis, 
to localise the distress, to see that it does not 
spread. The Government is exerting every 
nerve to secure equitable distribution and to 
increase production. Towards these ends ra¬ 
tioning is being introduced and various pro¬ 
grammes like the crash programme and pack¬ 
age deal are being formulated. But produc¬ 
tion can be increased only over a period of 
time and not over night. In view of the ur¬ 
gency of the problem and the necessity to 
avoid distress and the resulting chaos which 
would inevitably follow in case of failure, it 
is the distribution aspect of the problem which 
has become overwhelmingly important in the 
immediate future. Wastage estimated to run' 
into millions of tonnes due to faulty storage 
facilities and the destruction of crops standing 
in the field is certainly avoidable if proper 
steps are taken. 

Rationing 

All existing supplies should be equitably 
distributed and towards that end rationing is 
a must. It is necessary to follow a unifonn 
policy of national distribution. So far ration¬ 
ing has been introduced ih Delhi, Cal^itra, 
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Madras and Coimbaioie. But some States are 
hesitating to inuoducc statutory rationing 
These Sutes should be persuaded to fall in 
line for the alternative to rationing is chaos. 
In view oi the giavity of the situation it is not 
perhaps too much to expect that the introduc 
tion of statutory rationing in all States can 
only be a matter of time. Ihe situauon is too 
dangerous to be tiihed with. The piobleui of 
food is intimately connected with the question 
of defence. Failuie would lead to insecuraty. 
Internal peace is a precondition of adequate 
defence. 

Foi rationing to be a success it is neces¬ 
sary that tlic Govciiiiiicnt should have ade¬ 
quate stock in itvs hand and should be able to 
tush them lu any aica within the couiitiy 
wheic they oic nccdid. Thcie should be 
monopoly puichasc of foodgianis by the Gov- 
einincut diicctly tioui the producing peasant. 
It IS the produdiig peasant to whom adequate 
incentives must be oiieicd to pan with h>s sur¬ 
plus. Hence the necessity of an adequate sup¬ 
port price. The Foodgiains Coipoiation must 
extend its spheie of opciation so as to cover 
the entile couiitiy State tiading in food- 
grains must become widtspicad and ultimate¬ 
ly the State alone should deal in foodgrains, 
purchasing dnectly fioiu the producing pea¬ 
sant and diviiihuiing the foodgianis to the 
consumer without theve being any inceimedia- 
ries. 

Implementation of Land Legislation 

We have a long way to go before cooper a 
live fanning can be undertaken in an effec¬ 
tive way Wc still lack the wheiewithal foi 
introducing coopeiative farming in a big way. 
But it should be possible to see that our coun¬ 
try becomes a land of piospcrous peasant pio 
prietors with etonoiuic holdings and having a 
stake in increasing the productivity of laud. 
This is capable of achievement provided we 
aeate an adequate machinery for implement¬ 
ing the existing land legislation effectively and 
for providing the peasant with the necessary 
inputs requited for intensive farming so as to 
increase the yield per acre. Service coopera¬ 
tives can and must be used more extensively. 

^ood Imports 

Immediately, there is no alternative but to 
import whatever foodgrains we can from 
wherever wc can in order to stave off the pre¬ 
sent crisis, but a permanent strategy of feeding 
the nation cannot be .based on imports of food 
pver a period of time. The recent conflict 
with Pakistan has shown how dangerous this 


can be. Once the present food crisis has been 
tided over a phased prop-amme must be 
chalked out for the reduction and ultimately 
the elimination of all imports of foodgrains. It 
should be possible to end such impoits. Apart 
fiom the fact that food imports aie deiogatory 
to national sclf-respcct and that self-sufficiency 
in food is desirable, imports of food are an ex¬ 
pensive business. The amount spent on im¬ 
ports of food may well be utilised with proht 
to glow inoie food within the country. The 
success of the Plans for pioducitig moic food 
will depend on our ability to implement them. 

A psychological climate needs to be cicated to 
enthuse the peasant to ptodtice moic. His 
needs foi watci, seeds and maiiuie must be 
met and iiur in time. Such a psychological 
climate can be cicated by guaiantcemg secui- 
ity of tenure and reasonable rent. 

Food—A National Issue 

Food like defence must become a national 
issue It should be tackled by the rombined 
efforts of the entire nation in a united man¬ 
ner. The ci cation of an all pai tics coniinittee 
Maharashtia to deal with the food pioblcm is 
a move in the right diicction. The creation 
of as wide a popular bese as possible thiough 
the cooperation of diffeient political parlies^ is 
necessary to make rationing a success, to facili¬ 
tate monopoly put chase of foodgtains, t secure 
enforcement of existing land legislation aitu tijwi 
act as an effective brake on such anti-social 
activities like hoarding. 
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Foreign Aid And Self-Reliance 

BY DR. V.K.R.V. RAO 


Tiuhi loihv IS f iccd with a crisis in self 
iclniuc l\ci\l)ody is agiced that the aim of 
ec( iioinic (lc\cIopincnt is to cicate conditions 
iindd uhuh not only »hc minimum desired 
level ol ttinioiiiK piogicss will be attained but 
tlic tinnoiiiv will develop inbuilt factors 
which will give it a self sustained and self 
acc(lei King giowth This is the basis on 
whuh Tiuiiiii Plans arc being drawn up 

In firt liowevcr w( find that each sue 
c(ssi\( PI 111 scis i liigci me isuit of leliancc 
being pi 1(1(1 on foicign iid This incicasc in 
dcptn(l(ii(( on foicign iid is not merely for 
hnimni’ mipoits of equipment foi now pro 
jeets but ilso for financing a part of inainun 
amc 11 (luiu tiK nts of projects alicadv e»tih 
lished This development Ins caused a ccr 
tun iinoiinr of disquiet in the minds of those 
who w mt teonomic development to be consist 
ent with planning and economic self reliance 

riicK is no doubt that though foreign aid 
his been incicising in its absolute quantum 
ovei the last three Plan pciiods and is expect 
eel to do so during the Fouith Plan period, the 
feonnm\ has been moving in the direction of 
cconomu self lelnnce in so far as a number of 
piogiunmes of import substitution have al 
u idv been mqiUmcnted This impon substi 
tiition however has not lesultcd in mv re 
due turn in the absolute quantum of imports 
beriusi the si/c of the Pi in and its investment 
oiitlIV aic stcidily increasing 

Not Right Way 

A disquieting fcatuic of the incicasc in 
impoits however, is the tendeney to rely upon 
foreign iiel foi meeting a part of the mainten 
met iinpoiis espcriallv for spare parts and 
components Imports of raw matcnals of 
rouise lie bound to increase with the increase 
in indiistiI ib/ation and eannot be helped, 
especiallv when the countiv’s own natural re 
soiiiees do not ineluele the reqiuied raw mate 
lids siieli IS nonfenous metals But taking 
loins loi till jmrpose of financing imports of 
spue jiiits ind components docs not appear 
to he 1 sitisfutorv w iv of leiching self 
leli iiiec 

One g Is in iincas> feeling that partly be 
cause of luk of initiative on the part o£ 
Indiiii entrcDieneurs. nartlv on account of 


diseconomies if scale, and partly on account 
of foreign collaboration arrangements, wc are 
importing sip'^e parts and components where 
they should be manufactured by ourselves 
within the country The conclusion that 
cmciges IS that instead of using a large part of 
foitign aid for financing imports of spare parts 
and components, a significant portion ought 
to be used foi creating within the country the 
capacity for manufacturing spare parts and 
components even though it may lead to the 
ciiKtgenet of a 'surplus’ m these items Such 
a silt plus could be disposed of through ex 
ports in the beginning, while at a later stage, 
with the giowth of Indian industries, they 
would easily be absoibcd within the economy 

A certain measure of foreign aid in the 
initial stigcs of our development is necessary 
and inevitable and does not go against the con¬ 
cept of self reliance What matters, however, 
IS the manner in which the foreign aid is util¬ 
ized, especially whether the utilization of 
foieign aid is such as to promote self reliance 
and not prolong dependence on foreign re¬ 
sources It IS from this point of view that I 
suggest that the major imperative of foreign 
aid should be the manufacture of the capacity 
to pioduce spare parts and components naeded 
not onlv by existing industries hut also by the 
additions we propose to make to our indus¬ 
tries during the Plan period 

Choice of Projects 

Another important requirement is the 
choice of capital projects The more we use 
foreign aid for creating pi oducers’-goods in- 
dusuics—and not just prc^ucers' go^s at the 
second and third degrees, meaning thereby not 
onl) the basic metal industries or even the in¬ 
dustries which would process and fabricate this 
metal but also the industries which will make 
the machines that will fabricate this metal— 
the more will foieign aid be an effective ins¬ 
trument (or self reliance It is onlf in this 
sense that there is any validity in the thesis 
that by increasing the volume of foreign aid 
now, we will arrive quicker at the stage when 
we can entirely dispense with it. In other 
words, the thesis of more aid now in order to 
have less aid tomorrow depends entirely upon 
the manner in which the aid we now Mt li 
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utilized. The more foreign aid 1$ utilized not 
only for. the purpose of capital formation of 
pfoducers'-goods industries but also for pro¬ 
ducing spare parts and components as well as 
secondary machine industries which will sup¬ 
ply the machinery needed for replacement and 
expansion, the less will be the need for larger 
imports of foreign aid. In the absence of eco¬ 
nomically and nationally conceived utilization 
of foreign aid, it can well become an adverse 
factor in the healthy growth of the economy 
and may create conditions under which it will 
tend to perpetuate rather than liquidate itself. 

Land Beform 

One of the major cause for dependence on 
foreign aid is our food shortage. Well-con- 
ceivoi programmes have recently been institut¬ 
ed for a more massive application of science, 
technology and modern agricultural practices 
for increasing our food production. One is 
not quite certain, however, whether these by 
themselves will lead to the desired results. 
Economic development is not just a matter of 
physical inputs or material components. It is 
also very much the function of the response 
ratio of the human factor to production op¬ 
portunities. Unless the human factor res¬ 
ponds and takes full advantage of the mate¬ 
rial facilities placed before it, we will not get 
full dividends from 'any material investment 
that we may make In the Indian economy. 
This is particularly true of agriculture, which 
is a highly personalized industry. From this 
point of view, the present land relationships 
in India do not appear to constitute the best 
background for the maximization and streng¬ 
thening of the motivational factor in the tiller 
of the soil. Therefore, while modernization 
of Indian agriculture is undoubtedly an essen¬ 
tial condition for maximizing production and 
getting the country to free itself from depend¬ 
ence on imports, another and perhaps equally 
e^ntial condition from the economic and so¬ 
cial points of view is the speedy implementa¬ 
tion of land reforms based on the well-accept¬ 
ed concept of “land to the tiller”. 

The factor of motivation cannot, however, 
be confined only to the agricultural sector. If 
our economic develimment is to result in 
speedy realization of self-reliance, then the 
country has no escape from undertaking mas¬ 
sive programmes of import substitution and 
export promotion. Th^e programmes do not 
only involve either material or even technical 
inputs. They also involve the creation of a 
aimate at nsvcholoaical actxntance of imnort 
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substitution on the part of both producers and 
consumers, as also a willingness on the part of 
consumers to forgo, if necessary, for defined 
periods, a part of their consumption avail¬ 
abilities in order that this may be us;.i lor ex¬ 
port promotion. Popular understanding and 
participation in the planning process, there- 
iore, is an essential condition tor the establish¬ 
ment of a self-reliant Indian economy. It 
should, therefore, be worthwhile for the peo¬ 
ple concerned to undertake not merely an eco¬ 
nomic analysis of the Indian situation but also 
a social and psychological analysis with a view 
to finding out how far popular understanding 
and participation is being achieved and, if not, 
what institutional and policy changes are re¬ 
quired. 

Trade Relations 

Finally, in any programme aimed at eco¬ 
nomic self-reliance, its attendant conditions of 
foreign aid in the initial stages and laiger at¬ 
tention to trade matters on a continuing basis, 
due account should be taken oi the tunda- 
mental changes that have taken place in world 
tiade relations alter the conclusion ot World 
War 11. Most of the colonial and dependent 
territories ol the pre-war period have become 
independent and are in control of their indus¬ 
trial and trading policies. The Soviet Union, 
is becoming an increasingly important partici¬ 
pant in world trade and along with it duxHi^ 
number of other Socialist and Communist 
countries in Eastern Europe. This emergence 
of a new tripartite complex in place of the old 
dual complex must be taken due account of 
by the Alro-Asian countries in programmes for 
securing both economic development and eco¬ 
nomic self-reliance. Attention should also be 
paid to the development of a fourth leg to the 
table, and that is the creation and strengthen¬ 
ing of trade relations among the developing 
country themselves of the Afro-Asian region. 

{Article abridged: Afro-Asian and World 

Affairs.) 


Courtesy is one of the attributes of God. ■ 
He of His courtesy gives His sun and rain to 
the just and the unjust. And courtesy is the 
sister of charity of which hatred is extinguish¬ 
ed and love cherished. — St. Francis of Assisi, 
* « • * 

Our behalf at the beginning of a doubt¬ 
ful undertaking is the one thing that assures 
the successful outcome of our venture. 

—William James. 



DEVELOPMENT POTENTIAL OF 
PUNJAB AND HARIANA 

BY DR. P. C. KASHYAP 
Senior Correspondent of A.I.R., Chandigarh 


Punjab IS shoitly to be leoiganised on 
linguistic basis 1 wo new states, a Punjabi 
speaking State and another, a Hindi speaking 
Haryana State, aie to come into being on 
Octobei 1, 1966 

1 he three man Boundary Coniniission ap 
pointed by Govcinmcnt of India to recom 
mend denial < itioii cf boundaiies between the 
two Stales h is lecommended that of the 20 
districts of the (xisting bilingual Punjab, five 
should fonii the Haiyana State, eight the 
Punjibi State and tour should nieigc with the 
Union territois ol Himachal Pradtsh The re 
tnainmg three distticts are to be divided among 
the three StiUs 

The ictoinnu lid itions of the Comnussiou 
brouilv tonfoini to the bound iius of the Pun 
jabi and Hindi ugions 1 hese ugions were 
ciealcd in 1957 thiough a Presidential oidtr 
on the basis ol picdonnnanec of cither Pun 
jibi Ol Hindi in the partieulir region As 
pjpj'ihfd in the hist Schedule ol the Regional 
(oininiltce Order, 1957, the Pun|abi region 
consists of the disliicts of Gurdaspur, Amritsar, 
Blntinda, Jullundiii lloshiaipui, Jero/epui, 
Ludhiana, Kapuithala and Patiala Besides 
these nine distiicts, the icgion also included 
Sangiui distiitr, minus two tehsils of Jind and 
Naiwini, iiid the Rupu and Chandigarh As 
sembl) eonstituencKs of Ambala district 

The Hindi legion coiiiptises of Kariial, 
Rohtalv, Guigion, Hissir, Mohindcigarh 
Kangi I kiilu Sniil i and I ihul and Spiti dis 
tiicls fhc entile Ainbnli distiut cxtliuling 
the two Assnnbh (onstituennes included in 
the Piiii(iln i(<MC)n uu! rlie two tchsils ol 
Singiui disiiut (\(lud(d fiom iliit legion, ate 
also added to this Hindi icgion 

In its icport submitted to the Union 
Home Ministiy on 31st May, 1966 and pub 
lishcd bv the C»ov(inmcnt of India on June 8, 
1966, the Boundniv Commission has proposed 
that the hill districts of Kangra, Kulu, Lahul 
and Spiti and SmiH and the hill development 
blocks of f, igier Amb ami Una of Hoshiarpur 
distiKt Ndiguh tthsil of Ambala district and 
the enclivp' m flnmba of Dalhousie, Baiun 


and Bukloh of Gurdaspur district should be 
inciged with Himachal Pradesh All these 
areas are contiguous to, and have cultural and 
linguistic affinity with, Himachal Pradesh 

The Punjab area that thus goes to Hima* 
dial Pradesh is about 9.000 sq miles and has 
a population of 13 lakh 50 thousand out of 
the total Punjab area of 47,310 sq miles and 
a population, according to the 1961 census, of 
two cjore three lakhs 

According to the recommendalions of the 
Commission, the Punjabi State shall consist of 
Amritsar, Kapurthala, Jullundur, Ferozepur, 
Bhatinda, Patiala and Ludhiana districts It 
slnll also have Guidaspui district excluding 
the siinll teiiitoiv that is to miigc with Hima 
(hil, the Him ill, Maleikotla and Sangrur 
lehsils of Singrur distiicl, the Rupir tehsil of 
Ambala distiirt; and the Dasuya, Hoshiarpur 
and Guhshankar tehsils plus some develop¬ 
ment blocks of Una tehsil of Hoshiarpur dis¬ 
trict 

The Punjabi State shall have an area of 
about 21 630 sq miles and a population of one 
eiore 14 lakhs 

The Haryana State shall have Hissar, 
Mohindergarh, Gurgaon, Rohtak and Karnal 
districts plus Narwana and Jind tehsils of 
Sangrur district, and the Kharar, Naraingarh, 
Amliala and Jagidhii tehsils of Ambala dis 
tnet The capital of the State, Chandigarh, 
also forms part of Haryana, but is to remain 
a Union teiritorv for a specific peiiod. 

The aiCT of Haryana is to be about 16,670 
sq miles and llie popiihtion about 75 lakh. 

Before we proceed to analyse the econo¬ 
mic position of the two new States, it will be 
woithwhile to have a look at the economy of 
the existing bilingual Punjab 

As of today, the Punjab holds a pre-emi¬ 
nent position m the economic life of the 
country Its per capita income in 1961-62 (in 
current prices) was Rs 401, as against the all- 
India average of Rs 334 The net area under 
irrigation in 196162 was 44 8 per ant as 
against the all India average of 18-3 per cent. 
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The per capita consumption of power in 1963- 
84 was 103 kwh as against the average of 41.03 
kwh for the country as a whole. • 

When the country was partitioned in 1947, 
Punjab," then called "East Punjab", started 
with a backlog of problems. Its economy was 
in tatters. It could not grow enough to feed 
Its people. It had virtually no industry. Vast 
tract? of land were water thirsty yielding noth 
ing but coarse grains. 

The rapid economic progress registered by 
the State is mainly due to a very strong agri¬ 
cultural sector, an active small-scale industrial 
sector, a developing large scale industrial sec¬ 
tor, a strident teitiary sector and a widespread 
dissemination of technical and professional 
skills. 

In the post-Independence period, the eco¬ 
nomy of Punjab has developed as a single inte¬ 
grated unit. The whoffe irrigation and power 
system has been executed as one common, inte¬ 
grated unit for the entire State. There is a 
network of canals drawing water from all the 
perennial and non perennial rivers. i oday, 
the waters ftom the Ravi are transferred to the 
Bcas thiough the Madhopur-Bear link. Waters 
fiom the Bcas are proposed to be transferred 
to the Sutlej through the Beas Sutlej link, now 
under construction. Waters from Bhakra arc 
being transferred to. the Sirsa branch of the 
Western Januma capal through the Narwana 
link and are further proposed to be taken to 
the Yamuna through the West Jamuna Feeder 
and the Western Jamuna link. The waters so 
transferred to the Yamuna can be picked up 
by the Okhla Headworks for being diverted to 
the Gurgaon canal and the Sohna I ift Irriga 
tion Scheme. 

Power and Water 

In the sphere of power production, the 
bulk of the power generating capacity has been 
installed at the Bhakra dam site, at Nangal 
Hydel channel and at jogindernagar. Future 
development depended on power avail.ible 
from the Right Bank Power House at Bhakra 
and the power houses at Pong and Dahar when 
water reservoirs are built on the Beas. The 
power is supplied through two Grids; the first 
one, the 13,200 Volts Jogindernagar, Amritsar, 
Ludhiana, Rupar and Bhakra grid, and the 
second, the 220,000 volts Bhakra, Ganguwal, 
Kotla, Dhulkot, Panipat and Delhi grid. 

Assuming that the present irrigation chan¬ 
nels and power system will not be dislocated, 
both the new States, Haryana and Punjab, 


will continue to have agriculture as their eco¬ 
nomy's mainstay. Though the three perennial 
rivers, the Ravi, the Beas and the Sutlej, flow 
through the new Punjab State, the canals they 
feed, as pointed out earlier, irrigate lands both 
in the Punjabi region and Haryana. The 
Western Jamuna canal is exclusively within 
Haryana, as the Y.amuna flows on the eastern 
side of the State 

One of the basic factors for the compara¬ 
tively prosperous economic position of Punjab 
IS the asailability of water for irrigation pur¬ 
poses. In 1963-64, the net irrigated area in 
the St.itc was 83 90 lakh acres. 

There is a greater scope for irrigation in 
the Haryana region Vast sandy areas in the 
Gurgaon and Mohindergarh districts can 
bloom, once irrigation facilities are provided. 
In Haryana, canal irrigation alone is possible 
as water in a larger tract there is either too 
deep or brackish. While it shall have its due 
share of the waters of the three Western 
rivers, Ravi, Beas and Sutlej, an eventual 
solution of Haryana’s irrigational needs can 
be found bv building dams on the Yamuna 
and its tributaries so that water can be drawn 
in abundance in the Western Jamuna Canal 
system. One such dam site at Kasau, on the 

river Tons, a major tributary of the Yamuna, 
has already been investigated and it is prong¬ 
ed to construct a 770 foot high arch dam aiS^ 
a pow'cr station of 750 mwh capacity neat 
Kasau. Another site is at Kaunch, 6 miles up¬ 
stream of Tajewala headworks and at Chandni 
on the Yamuna. These dams will help ind- 
gate large areas in both Gurgaon and Mahin- 
dergarh districts. 

In the Punjabi speaking State, the empha¬ 
sis has to be on tubewells. It is well fed by 
canals Sixtythree per cent of the total crop¬ 
ped area in the State is irrigated in the Pun¬ 
jabi region The percentage in the case of 
Ilarvana comes to 30. The large scale canal 
irrigation in the Punjabi speaking State, has, 
however, created its own problem. It has re¬ 
sulted in water logging of a very considerable 
part of cultivable land. In the entire State, 
about 35 lakh acres are water lo^ed and of 
this, 24 lakh acres are in the Punjabi regiem. 
This region also faces the problem of thur— 
weeds rendering land uncultivable. Tube- 
wells, pumping sets and Persian wheel wells 
shall be the alternatives for bringing more 
areas under irrigation in this region. It shall 
also need an effective drainage system to Im- 
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prove the exhtiiig water-logged and thur-Jn 
tested areas. 

Out of the total area of 303 lakh acres for 
the picseril State, the net area sown is 188 lakh 
acres Tfie total cropped area inthiding 
doiil>l( cropped area is 240 lakh acres. Of this 
90 05 lakli acres arc in the Punjalri region and 
85 65 lakh attes in Haryana (the rest in tire 
hill region, proposed to be transferred to 
Hiinachal). The total cropped area in the 
Punjabi region is 113 20 lakh acres and that 
in llaivana 109 33 lakh acres. In all 17 5 per 
cent of the population in the Punjabi region 
is engaged in agriculture and 26.8 per cent in 
Haryana. It will thus be seen that agricul¬ 
ture is, and will remain, for a long time to 
come the dominant sector of the two States’ 
economy. However, the pressure of popula 
tion in the Punjabi region is 572 per sq mile 
and in Haivana 447. Consecjucntlv, the latter 
has larger holdings, particularly in Ilissai dis 
trict. In the Punjabi region, there is not 
much elbow room left. 

I and in froth the States is fertile. Hut as 
the Ilarsaiia region has bceir hitlieito coiupa 
ratiseh Irackwatd in agricultural techriicjucs 
and production, its soil fertilit) is cornpaia 
tiselv Iiioher. However, the cropping pattern 
in H'n 'tra is changing fast, thanks to the pro 
vision of canal irrigation, and the farmers arc 
jaki ng to superior food and cash crops. The 
•ftla under inferior crops is diminishing and a 
suirstantial increase has been registered in res 
pect of piodiiction of all major crops. Today, 
86.82 lakh acres in Haryana are under food 
^ains as against 72.15 lakh acres in the Pun¬ 
jabi region. Under cash crops, 19 7 lakh aaes 
are in tfic Punjabi region and 12 08 lakh acres 
in Haryana. 

Yield Per Acre 

1 he per acre yield in Haryana is higher 
than in Punjabi region in respect of sugar¬ 
cane, wheat and paddy. The area under 
sugarcane in Rnhtak and Kainal districts is 
more than the area in any district of the Pun¬ 
jabi State. With water available from the 
Bhakrn reseisoir, cotton cultivation is extend¬ 
ing fast in Hissar district. This district may 
shortly beat the famous cotton producing dis¬ 
tricts of Bhatinda and Fero/epur in the Pun¬ 
jabi region. The districts of Gurgaon and 
Mohindergarh are known for rape and mus¬ 
tard and, with extended irrigation facilities, 
other cash crops cultivation will receive en¬ 
couragement. \ recent survey has established 
the possibility of jute cultivation in tho 


swampy land in Gurgaon and Kaithal tehsil 
of Karnal. 

In 1961 62, the income from agriculture 
in Haryana was Rs, 104.52 crore. This is sure 
to go up as more area is brought under irriga¬ 
tion, the crop pattern is changed and more 
cash and superior crops are grown. In the 
Punjabi region, while there is not much scopej 
left for bringing more areas under cultivation 
and the holdings aie small, the farmer Is 
sturdy, hardworking, keen to learn new tech¬ 
niques and adopt them in fanning. As de¬ 
monstrated in the Intensive Agriculture Deve¬ 
lopment areas in Ludhiana, the farmer is keen 
to fretome progressive. He has already pro¬ 
duced creditable results and has increased the 
pel acre yield by over 50 per cent through! 
.ippliration of skill and greater inputs. The 
Kuan 111 the Punjabi region has taken to new 
methods and is insistent in his demands for 
more feitilizcr, more water, better seed and 
othei inputs He is keen to mechanise farm¬ 
ing. There is no doubt that given the neces- 
sats intentives and inputs, the Punjabi kisan 
tan iloublc his produce, thereby giving a boost 
to ilic new State’s economy. In 196162, he 
s\as aheadv earning Rs 214.25 crore through 
agi if ulture. 

Industries 

Industtial development in the Punjab is 
a post Independence phenomenon and its dis¬ 
tinguishing features have been dominance of 
small size units. Of the total 17,00 such unitst 
75 per cent are in the Punjabi region. They 
covet a wide range of industrial goods. Most 
of these units are, however, dependent on 
cpiotas of scarce commodities and, as such, the 
industrial structure dominated by small-scale 
industry suffers from certain handicaps and 
liiiiiiations. In the 12,839 small-scale indus- 
tiial units in the Punjabi region, an invest¬ 
ment of Rs. 30 crore has been made. Rs. 5-5 
Cl oil* have been invested in the 4,133 such 
iiniis in Haryana. 

In lecent years, significant nowth has 
taken place in the large-scale incfustrial sec¬ 
tor, particularly in the ring towns ^ uound 
Delhi. There is an investment of*’R!8. 139 
croie in this sector (excluding the Government 
of India owned Nangal Fertilizers), and of 
this, Rs. 81 crore are in Haryana and Rs. 58 
crore in the Punjabi region. There is still 
greater scope for large-scale agro-based induv 
tries in the Haryana region. It has already 
three paper mills, two in Faridabad and ono 
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in Yamunanagar, three of the five cotton tex¬ 
tile mills one in Hissar and two in Bhiwani. 
The Scientific Instruments Factory at Ambala 
the brass-ware industry in Jagadhari and Gur- 
goan, the glassware industry in Faridabad, the 
cement factory at Dadri, a big cycle factory at 
Sonepat and the nation’s biggest sugar mill 
with 3,250 tons capacity at Yamunanagar arc 
also in Haryana. 

In the Punjabi region, big industrial tom 
plexes have arisen in Ludhiana, Jullundur, 
Amritsar and Ratala. It has, however, limited 
scope for development of resource based in¬ 
dustry. It has little of mineral wealth and the 
forest resources have almost entirely gone to 
Himachal Pradesh. The position as regards 
minerals in Haryana is slightly better. It has 
iron and slate reserves in Mohindergarh dis¬ 
trict. A big iron plant with one lakh tons 
annual capacity is proposed to be set up at 
Hissar during the fourth Five Year Plan. 

Farm produce will, therefore, remaiti the 
major source of industrial raw inateiial in 
both the new States. Amongst agi o based in¬ 
dustries, sugar and textiles occupy a primary 
position. The Haryana Slate has a compara¬ 
tively greater potentiality for development in 
this field. Of the total'area of 6.95 lakh acres 
under sugarcane in 1964 65 in whole of Pun¬ 
jab, 3.73 lakh acres^t.e. 54 per cent were in 
Haryana, where there is more yield per acre 
and cultivation is "concentrated in two dis¬ 
tricts—Rohtak and Karnal. Cotton cultivation 
is also fast coming up following availability of 
Bhakra waters. Already there are six mills 
with 1,31,346 spindles in Haryana as against 
five mills with 96,904 spindles in the Punjabi 
region. 

In the field of livestock-based industries, 
both the Punjabi State and Haryana have 
ample scope. Both States have good breeding 
tracts and a welWeveloped animal husbandry. 

In the industrial sector, while the Punjabi 
State shall have to depend more on small-scale 
industry, there is gi eater scope for large-scale 
units in Haryana. As it is, the percentage of 
rural population to the total population in 
Haryana is 82.8. In the Punjabi region the 
percentage is 75.3. Again 14 per cent of the 
population in the Punjabi region is engaged in 
secondary and tertiary sector as against 10.9 in 
^Haryana. « 

With proper guidance, availability of raw 
material for small-scale units, the percentage of 
those engaged in the secondary and tertiary 
•ectmrs in the Punlabi reeion Is bound to ero 
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up. This is mainly because there is a wider 
dissiininalion of technical and profession skills 
in tlie Punjabi region than in Haryana. 

As a result of the developments over the 
last few decades, the Punjabi region got a dis¬ 
tinctive lead over Haryana in matter of gene¬ 
ral education and later in technical and pro¬ 
fessional education. Certain educational 
bodies, such as the Arya Samaj, the Sanatan 
Dharam Sabha, Chief Khalsa Diwan, opened 
schools in the central Punjabi region even 
livfoie paiiiiion. After partition, the displac¬ 
ed educational institutions settled by and large 
in tliis region. Patiala became one of the 
gicat educational centres of the State. It has 
a medical college, an engineering college, the 
Stale college of education and the Punjabi 
IJnivcisity. Another centre is Ludhiana with 
its Agricultural University and a medical col¬ 
lege. The overall position is that Ludhiana, 
Jullundur, Patiala, Amritsar and Hoshiarpur 
in the Punjabi State are bigger educational 
centres than any in Haryana, barring Ambala 
and Kurukhestra. 

This is reflected in the general standard 
of liteiacy. It is higher in the Punjabi region, 
being 27.1 per cent, as against 20.5 in Hary¬ 
ana. 

To sum up, both the Punjabi State and 
Haryana will be viable economic units with 
great potentialities for development, particu¬ 
larly in agricultuic and agro-based industry?3i 

(Courtesy: Yojana). 


learn to jump straight in. Immediate at¬ 
tack is the best way to win. This way you 
may even get through it before you've realised 
how depressing it is in prospect. . . . 

There is only one way to make work a 
pleasure. Get it doncl —Eric Webster, M.A, 

* * * 

If things are not so good for you just now, 

if your luck seems out and troubles overwhelm 
you, and what is bad is fast becoming worse, 
hold on to this thought: The tide turns at 
low water. —Francis Cay, 

* * * 

For yourself, I prefer to write -out the r 
speech before hand because then T feel I can 
develon any particular point with a greater 
economy of words and without fear of repeti-’' 
tion. I don’t believe in learning a speech by 
heart as I have seen too many instances of 
speakers forgetting their lines and becoming 
totally stuck. 

—Prince Philib. IDuhe of Fdinhurah. 



LOKMANYA B.G. TILAK 

BY DR. M. S. ANEY 

{The 46th anniversary of the death of one nationalist leader, Lokmanya 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, will be observed on August, 1966.) 


L(/kiuaii)a iilak wub burn in 1856 in Uic 
Town ul Kainagiii in Konkan, Lhc wchicin 
strip 1)1 laiul between Sahyadii mountains and 
tlie Ai .inan Sea in the West of w'hat was 
known in tlic days of British rule as the presi¬ 
dency or Bombay. 

In die Inst war of Independcnie in 1857, 
Maliai.>',!ii.i lan leaders played the most dyna¬ 
mic p-n'. Nana Saiiib, latia Tope, Kani 
Laxunnai ol Jliansi and a host of othci biavo 
sons 1)1 Ai.ihaiashtra living in noitliern India 
raised -md led llie aimies and fought on tiie 
battle held lor ending the Biilish lule. 
Thougii the battle was ultimately lost, the 
blood ol diese nuutyis in the course of tlie 
liberi) piovcd a cement to build on a story 
and euduiing foundation ihe church of the 
einaiu ipal ion of India from British rule. Now 
the .seed was grown in the heaits of lacs of 
young men by the stories of heioism of these 
mart)IS. lhc alrocities perpetrated by tlio 
British ofheers on the innotent population in 
tlilfo name ol establishing peace after the end 
of the light had only intensified the hatied of 
the people for the Britisheis. 

Tilak had in his boyhood listened to the 
thousand and one stoiies which the old men, 
the eyc-wiinesscs of that great war, used to tell. 
Nana Sahib Peshwa, Tatia Tope and Malta- 
rani Laxraibai were the idtils of woiship in 
every house in the city and every cottage and 
every hamlet of Mahaiashtia. 

Student Days 

While studying in Poona, it is reliably 
stated that Tilak used to attend the classes 
conducted seircrly for some time by Wasudev 
BaWant Fadke to tiain young men in martial 
and guerilla warfare. Wasudeo Bal want 
Fadke raised a band of desperadoes with him 
later f)n and actually rai.scd the standard of 
armed lebellion which the British authorities 
had (|ncl)ed. He was later on arrested and 
tried in a Court and sentenced to tran.sporta- 
tion fin life. He was kept in Aden as a priso¬ 
ner wheie he died. A feeling of humiliation 
and disgust at India being a dependency of a 
foreign nation like England was an inseparable 


pait of the mental structmc of Shri Tilak. It 
was ingrained in his blood and pastured by his 
studies of the histories of the nations of the 
world. By his own observation and experi¬ 
ence, it developed into “a passion for Liberty 
and Freedom.” 

His luther was a learned Shastri who hud 
studied Sanskrit language and acquired proQci- 
«ency in Sanskrit Grammar. Gangadhar 5ha.s- 
tri gave lessons to his son in Sanskrit language 
and instilled in him respect for religion and 
the religious practices generally observed by 
the Brahmins and high class Hindu individu 
ally and collectively. 

Tilak’s sacred-thread-ceremony was per¬ 
formed when he was only 8 years old, Tilak 
had mastered Amar-Kosh and committed to 
memory some of the popular books like Bhar- 
tri Haii's Nitishatak etc. His knowledge of 
the Dcvic rituals coming under the category 
of Grihya rites as distinguished froirr the 
shroiita-rites was much rrtore than that of art 
ordinary professional yajnik brahmin. His 
father taught hirrr Mathcirratics in which Tilak 
particularly excelled all his contemporaries in 
the Deccan College at a later and advanced 
stage of his educational career. He was the 
most brilliant student of late Keropant, the 
Professor of Mathematics in Deccan College. 

Notwithstanding all his brilliairce of in¬ 
tellect Tilak did not achieve very remarkable 
academic distinctions in his career as a stu¬ 
dent. He was married when he was only 15 
years of age with a bride who was only ten 
years’ old. His father Gangadhar Shastri died 
before Tilak passed his Matriculation exami¬ 
nation and he then remained as ward of his 
uncle Govindrao, the younger brother of his 
father. Poona was then the centre of ortho 
doxy and a seat of learning where the studies 
of Vedas and Shastras was being pursued by 
hundreds of Brahmin boys. Great Pandits like 
Mori Shastri Sathe, Krishna Shastri .Ghiplun- 
kar of that place were respected for their great 
learning and pious life by the society as a 
whole throughout Maharashtra. 





Chiplunkar 

Vishnu Shasuri Chiplunkar was editing a 
high class Maratni moniniy magazine caticd 
“Mibandha-Mala". it was run uy him lui 
more than seven years belore he stopped us 
puoiication, resigned his job in Covcnimeiu 
service as the Head Master oi a Guveininunt 
High hchool and decided to devote his lite to 
tlie service ol the uiotticriand as a Irecmau in 
the year 18h0. It was this great scholar and 
patriot whom 1 ilak and AgaiKar met at Poona 
alter hiiishing tlieir University studies. Ihesc 
two young men disclosed to him then own re 
solve to live the lile ol ordinary poor men and 
to advise themselves fully to the service of the 
people of India. The three agieed to surt a 
high school and to train the youugmen in the 
learning of the East and West and to infuse 
in them the spirit of Patriotism and an un¬ 
dying passion foi freedom. Simultaneously 
with the opening of the school they started 
two weekly papers, Kesari and Maliaratta to 
educate the masses and create a healthy public 
opinion. Kesari was a Marathi weekly and 
Maharatta was an English one. 

A Deccan Education Society was estab¬ 
lished with 'i'ilak, Agarkar, Apte and Namjo- 
shi and some other members on the stall as 
founder members. 

But in 1887 he left the society and now 
horn an educationist .Tilak turned into a 
jomnalist. In a way jt was better from the 
point of view of the national interests that 
the energies of genius like that of Tilak were 
now released for activities in a world very 
much under them that of the young boys gives 
in the class rooms of a college and that too for 
a limited purpose, viz. coaching them in cer¬ 
tain subjects for examination of the Univer¬ 
sity. 

FromoUoii 

I consider that his resignation from the 
society gave him a promotion and called upon 
liim to educate 350 millions of Indian people 
and prepare them for an examination not of 
the University of Bombay but of the Univer- 
»sity of Civilised Humanity so as to make them 
properly qualified and worthy of claiming an 
admission of their motherland in ilie com¬ 
munity of free and civilised nations. 

Tilak-’s achievements in the decade from 
1887 to 1897 was so marvellous that he was 
'called 'uncrowned king qf Deccan.’ They 
seftt him to jml for sediuon. Qnos to undergo 
sentence of rigorous imprisonment for 2 years 
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in 1897 and again to undergo a sentence of 
transportation tor a period of six years. 

Ihe iirst sedition case against 'iilak gave 
an opportunity for the whole of India to know 
dearly what were the important points which 
disiinguish Tilak’s policies from tliose, of the 
members of the moderate school in Poona and 
Bombay. Tilak sulfercd terribly. He had to 
go through the ordeal of rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for one year and a halt. It was, how¬ 
ever, in jail that he lound time to pursue his 
researdies in the Antiquity of the Vedas fur¬ 
ther. His work Orion’ had already acquired 
for him a high reputation in the world of 
Oriental scholars. In his further researches he 
found clues in the Rig Veda and other Vedic 
literature to locate the Home of the Vedic 
Aryan in the Arctic zone itself. He prepared 
a synopsis of his thesis and submitted to Prof. 
Max Muller for his comments, expression ol 
opinion and suggestions, if any. 

A movement for the release of Tilak was 
started in England in which Prof. Max Mul¬ 
ler and other respected oriental siholars also 
participated. Shri Tilak was released from 
jail earlier and not required to complete the 
lull term of imprisonment of two yeais inside 
the Yervada jail. 

Leadership 

Tilak's hold and inllucnce ovei the minds 
of the masses of India iiiueased much more 
and more quickly after the Sural session. Now 
it was too much for a bmeaucratic govern¬ 
ment to stand by and look passively at the 
glowing indueuce of a pronounced swarajist 
like Tilak. The second prosecution of Tilak 
for sedition was the remedy they contemplated 
as the best and the safest way of getting rid of 
Tilak once and for ever. He was sentenced to 
transportation for six years. 

The story of what he did in the six years 
of incarceration can be told in a few sentences. 
In fact he wrote his Gita Rahasya —the great 
commentary on Bhagwatgita. He li\ed the 
whole of his life the philosophy which he has 
propounded in that immortal work. That is 
his most valuable contribution to the proper 
understanding of some of the problems that 
have been exercising the best and noblest in¬ 
tellects of this world ftom times immemorial. 

. On his release from Mandalay jail where 
he spent six years in solitude, he took rest for 
a year to recoup his health. Then he founded 
the Home Rule League and called upon his 
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foUowcis to join the Congress which had been 
almost in a state of suspended activities since 
1909 to 1915. At Lucknow session ol the Con 
gress lie succeeded in bringing about u tact 
between the Hindus and the Muslims in India. 

ilic Gotetnmenl ol India lor Lite thiul 
tune Ided a i.ise against Jniu asking I'le Cioutl 
to bind him under Section 100 ol llie ta. Code 
lot good bebaviour. 1 he piosecuiion w.is has 
etl on certain passages ol the speeches made liy 
Jnm in his Home rule campaign. He was, 
liowevei, at«|uitted and the piirceedings were 
qiiasiied by the C'.ouit. 

A Purse 

His OOth biitiiday anniveisai) was public 
ly celebrated throughout the couniry and at 
the special ceremony held at roona he was 
piesenfed witir an address arrd a purse ol one 
lakh ol rupees. '1 hat was prolrably the hrst 
lanioiis preseiuaiion ceremony held in India, 
rilak while thanking his irieiicls and admirers 
lor their good wishes for him on his Olst birth¬ 
day, detained to accept the purse as a personal 
present to him. He made a trust o£ it to be 
used only loi public jnirposcs. He went to 
and hied a suit o£ detainalion against Valen¬ 
tine (Miiiol in Kngl.ind. He sent a Home 
Rule League depiitaiion to Kngland to plead 
die (’ongre-s le.igue scheme ol scll-governracnt 
pas.sed by die (amgiess lu'loic the British Gov- 
einincnt .aid die Britisii public. He lost his 
case against Chiiol which cost him something 
like 3 lakhs of rupees. 

Haring his sojourn in Lngland he carried 
on correspondence with President Woodrow 
Wilson alter the termination of the first world 
war and succeeded in getting his opinion that 
the principle of sell-deteimination w'as applic¬ 
able to the people of Indi.i as much as it is to 
the people of other nations. He appeared as r 
(ouiuillor hefoie the ronimitloc appointed by 
tlie Biitish Pailiament to hear the views of the 
Indian peoi>lc on the Montague Chelmsford 
scheme-. I'ilak defended the draft prepared 
and sanctioned liy the Congress. 

Tilak allei linishing his wmk lettirncd to 
India just a few days befoic- the session of the 
l.N. Congress at Amritsar in 1919. The draft 
of thf Refoiriis .-let was announced by the Bri- 
lish Government on the eve of the Congress 
icssion. 

At Amiitsar the resolution on the attitude 
if the Congress towards the Montfoid Reform-i 
>va.s partly discn.ssed. Differences of opinion 
ippcarod helwc^en the view's of Tilak and those 


of Maiiatraa Gandhi. 'Ihrough the efforts of 
certain friends like Maduu Mohan Malaviya 
u compromise formula was found and a deci¬ 
sion on that important question became pos¬ 
sible. 

’I’his was in fact the last public act of 
'1 ilak. (Ill leiinning to Poona a meeting of 
the Home Rule League was held and a Coii- 
giess Dumiiiioir paity was formed to fight the 
elections under the New Reforms Act. 

He took no rest after leiurning. He was 
reejuired to vi.sit dillerent parts of the couii- 
11 )—even to distairt places hr Sindh. In July 
he went to Bombay, wlicrc he w'as taken ill. 
I'hcie he rciiiaincd under the treatment of the 
doctors in Sardur Griha where he breathed his 
last on Isi of August 1920. 

Everr after tire lapse of 46 years from the 
s.ici event of his departure from his world, I 
feel whenever I recollect his words that Lok- 
inany.'i is still -with u.s. 
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Sanskrit Is A Living Language 

By DR CP RAMASWAMI AIYAR 


A ftu yt.us ago, many scientific journah 
(airud the ntws tliai among the attitlts found 
in the tom sc of cxcasatiuiis of l•g^ptlaIl tombs 
thcic were ccitain seeds and giains of. ^licat 
which, on being moistened, began to sprout 
and to show signs of life although they had 
been buried toi neail) JOOO 

The answei to the question—Is Sanskiil 
Dead — may ptihaps lx fmmshtd by an argu 
ment b) way of analog) Smsknt m im Mew, 
should be itgaided at the most, as it jiieseiit 
a dormant hnguige still tontaining attne ele 
ments of \italitv and capable of resuscintiou 
and regeneration 

But It IS possible to take tlu ugument 
even further and plausibl) to argue that the 
Sanskiit language, and, what is mou unpoit 
ant, Sanskrit eultmc is not onl> not dead bcit 
rigorously alive. 

In dealing with this mattei, teiiiin hisio 
iical peispectnes hare to be kepi in rierv The 
antiquity of Sanskrit is unquisiionabh al 
though it rras not leilised until Sii ^Nilliam 
Jones, by compuison of that language with 
Greek and Latin, cstablfshed the science ot 
compaiative philologv as well as the preral 
enec of Sanskiit dining sereial millennia 

Max NfuelUi in Ins Ifn/ia asseits 
“Such IS the marvellous eontinuit) between the 
past and the pieseni of India that in spite ai 
repeated social conrulsionj religious ictorms, 
arid foreign imasions, Sansknt mar be said to 
be still the only language that is spoken over 
the whole extent of the rast eountt) 

Another eminent scholai, M Wmternitz 
declares Sanskrit is not a dead language eren 
today Theie arc still at tht present day a 
number of Sanskrit periodicals in India ami 
manv topics of the dav a'lc discu«scd in Sans 
knt pamphlets, the Ramayana and the Maha 
bhatata are still icad aloud and listened to 
with rapt attention, poetry is still composed 
and works written in Sanskrit and it is the 
language in which Indian scholais conreisc 
upon technical questions Sanskrit at least 
plays even today the same part in India as 
Latin ii^the Europe of the Middle Ages or as 
Hebrew with the Jews.” 

Another well-known work entitled Hindu 


^upeno)if\ .ireis the antiquity and extent of 
Ihe liteiair docuimnts in Sanskiit, the trails 
patency ol its giaminatieal struetuie and the 
leseareh bestowed on its linguistics both the 
Indians and Westtincis have seemed foi it the 
foiemost plact m the cumpaiatire study of 
languages 

The woid Sanskiit connotes perfect cons 
liuetion or ionnation and Indian grammaii 
ans and authois hiri bestowed on it thi name 
Gmana I ant viz, the 1 ingu ige of the gods in 
which wtic wiitten the ancient Vedic, Upani 
shadic and Puianic works 

Cultural Unity 

A leeeni hisloiian of Sanskiit liteiaiuie, 
Sii Bellied lie Keith, whose views and srmpa 
dues aie to say the Ic ist d> laehcd and inipai 
tial, admits S aska (the \ cdic scholai) spoke 
Sanskrit much is he wrote it and the officials 
of Asokr tonrersed m a speech essentially simi 
lai to that in which they wioie There seems 
no giound foi conrciring the position as one 
111 which the piiesis (Brahmins) used a formal 
linguage only for itligion and discarded it in 
daily life 

Keiifi |ustlv adds ‘ There seems to be a 
fan analogy with tlu standard English of the 
higfier classes of society in Enghind The 
Fast End cuiaie’s true vernacular is standard 
English, thougli he adapts his speech to the 
rompiehcnsion of the dockers if he woiks at a 
mission A londowner’s true vernacular is 
that which he uses in his own circle not that 
m which hi talks familiarly to his farm work- 
CIS Ol rillageis whose dialect is often as diffei 
cut from standard English as Piakrit from 
Sanskiit ' 

Changes to the disadvantage of Sanskiit 
as a spoken language resulted from the 
Molnmmcdan invasions which culminated m 
the substitution of a new speech which came 
into official use at the couits of Muslim rulers 
But until about 1200 VD ihcic is little evid 
cnee of any fundamental change lu the extent 
or thaiaclci of the use of Sanskrit 

The same impicssion is given bv the 
Kama Sutta (400 AD), Raiasekhara’s Kavya 
Mimamsa (900 AD) and Bihana (1100 AD) 

Vincent Smith, author of the Oxford Ilh 
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tory ol India, siics-its the rmulaincnlal unit ot 
Himiuisiii nut sa)s th it it Ksis upon iJic tael 
that (lie <li\t!s< pcopits of India have deve 
Jop<<l i ])((nlin upi ol (ultinc ind rivihsa 
tioii (liikuni iioin .iiu oihci t)|>( 

Asoka's Kdirtii 

Xiiudit Sniilh IS apt lo dcciv lii ilnniii in 
tiniiKi III MI I In less Ik is ai puns lo point 
out (fill incIi<4inous nut loicign cMdeiict alike 
(tnplnsisc till niijioii intc ul the Sanskiii Ian 
gn igc mil (lie luilnii iiiihodied in it ns pin 
diKiiM (I I'lii nnit\ uhitli in India ti ins 
(dills (III iliM isiiies ot hlood (oloni I iiignagf 
diess ininiids and six 

Mioni the lltli iintun i \d> kained 
silioln nid istionoinii M Biruni ('line to 
Indn in the ii mi ot Moli mnnid of Gha/ni 
III nii'teud lie Sinskiit lanaiiage and pio 
(hiidl I III iiisi ditiilcd hi hii/uity Into 
India I ah! it t ihnd \sliitti stived <is i model 
lo \kl)iis nnnistd Mini ka/1, the luthoi of 
\mi Mlini (Iiisiiiurfs ot \kbar) 

\1 Beiiini III ikes n eltai lliat in his da> 
Snisliit was luc'^h i spoken 1 inguage The 
langiii^e ol Vsoka s cdieis is in i Prikrit dia 
lett not fu idiiOMd fiom cl issical Sansknt 
and the gloiiuns (>iipta penod in Indian his 
foiv, w’huli liioimiit about a constant and live 
Iv e\(hmg( of ideas with fnieign lands both 
1 isf and West w is th iratteii’-ed b^ the visits 
ol numiious Chinese monks who rime to w’oi 
ship at the saertd spots of Buddhism and to 
improve then knowledge* ol Sinsknf 

Buddha and M ihavita, the founders ot 
Buddhism and ]ainisiii piefeired to use in 
then sermons the Minaculais to Sinsktit and 
e\tn Asof i nevti used Sinskiit oflicialh 

Bur a reaction also operated and fiom the 
time of Kanishka we find, as eviderietd bv the 
tTitnu insriiption that Sanski it agun became 
ptev dent as i court language about 150 A D 
The woiks of Kilidasa as w’ell as of Shudiaka, 
Bhasabhiiti Bharat i and the istionomcrs 
Vniihnnihiia md Brahmagupta are all m 
Sansl nr 

When Indim mfliitnet was exteiiiled to 
South 1 isl \sia wi Imd laih in tht 5th icntuis 
\ 1) iclioinilu Siiiskiit 111 mg used in iiistrip 
lions IS fii afielel iis Java Boinco, ^falav i and 
C amboeli i 

An Indian n imed Kaundin>a. according 
to Chinese ihtoniiles founded an Indjan 
Vingdum in C imliodit in the 1st cenluiy AD, 
Tmiv eoisrd icgion in India had some cultu 
i.il intliuiicc in South Fast Asia and for a long 


time Indian (iiltuu spicad tliiough the medi 
urn of the Sansknt language 

Dining the six centuries inieiveiung bet 
wtdi lilt itigii ol I inpeioi Haishi in the 7tli 
iciuuiv nid till Muslim invasion in the 12tli 
(eiuuu liaiiud men willing inostiv in Sans 
kiit, cn|oycil lihti il pitionagc fii m luleis 
who in many rases weic Sanskrit poets in then 
own right 

Hindi, Bengali md Gnjaiati atose as vet 
narulars hut wcie strongly Sanskntic in voca 
liiilar) and spirit From the vear 1018 to 
1060, there ruled in Malwa, Bhojaraja who 
was an accomplished scholai and pitron ol 
Sansknt and his country became piovtibial a< 
the ibcxle of art and learning 

As already started it was in llih century 
th It Al Bciuni not onh mastered the Sanskrit 
language but made himself familiar with the 
Pur anas and the chronicles of the Chauhans 
demonstrate the prevalence of Sanskrit as a 
spoken language during Pnthviraj’s life tune 
as late as the end of the 12th century 

His brother was a (hamatist o( distinction 
and one of his dramas in Sanskrit is preserved 
in SI one tablets in Ajmer In later years 
there were many Muslim kings in Bengal who 
weic patrons of Hindu learning and a Ben 
gall version of the Mahabharata was prepared 
at the instance of Nusrat Shah Sultan Zai 
mulaldin of Kashmir who reigned from 1420 
1467 was noted as a patron of Sanskrit learn 
ing 

The history of the Vitavanagar kingdom ^ 
is one of the landmarks of Indian history The 
Vijavanagar dv nasty, which w'as in power from 
1336 until about 1600, included rulers who, 
although their title was Kanarese in form, gave 
their patronage to Sanskrit and Telugu litejra 
ture 

Sayana the V^edic commentator and his 
cqnallv learned brother, Madhava, were not 
only patrons of the Sringeri Sankaracharva 
Mutt but patronised Sanskrit literature and 
philosophy and encouraged the use of Sanskrit 
in their courts 

It cannot bp forgotten that religion play¬ 
ed an important nart in preserving the accti- 
raev (>f speech and continuity of tradition In 
deed in the Vedas, it is laid down that at the 
close of every sacrifice there should be a social 
ceremony to expiate errors of speech. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that after 
Muslim rule began to be established in India 
and later when several European nations con- 
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tended for mastery, Sanskrit learning and in¬ 
struction began to decay. 

Discourses 

But even today one of the potent instru¬ 
ments of popular culture is the dill'usion of 
the Ramayana and the Mahahharala and 
Puranic stories and the tenet of ])hiloso)>l)} 
couched in popular language b\ u a veil mg 
singers, expounders of sacred striptuxes and 
performers of what are called Bhnjanas oi 
Kalakshepams which are cxtrcilich popular. 

A survey of anv of the daily newspapers 
in Madras will disclose ihai at least half a 
dozen such discourses arc delivered daily to 
audiences numbering hundreds. Although 
these expositors use Tamil or Telugu, at least 
a third of their vocabulary is Sanskrit which is 
easilv understood bv the masses. They also 
recite many Sanskrit verses in the course of 
their discourses which are both uixdcistood 
and appreciated Moreover, .Sanskrit is used 
in daily prayers and household ceremonies and 
in temple worship and these plav theii- part 
in keeping alive the speech and the locniioii 
of Sanskrit. 

Boys and girls all over the country still 
learn {?rayers or psalms entitled stortas which 
are mainly in Sanskrit. Sanskrit thus not only 
embcwlies the ideals of the race, is not only the 
language of the ■ *epics, Piiranns and Upani- 
shads, but all the .intimate prayers and suppli 
cations of the people are largely in San.skrit in 
most^ parts of the country, and Gandhifi’s des¬ 
cription of the efficacy of the Ramanama is 
celebrated. 

. Even in the Dravidian areas, Sanskrit in¬ 
fluence has been pervasive. Words in daily 
use in Tamil, Telujgu, Kanarese br Malayalam 
like jaift qx neera for water, anna for food, 
supa fqr soup, Surya, Chandra and Nakshaira 
for the sun, the moon and stars, bhoomi for 
the earth, Mna and raatri for day and night 
are pure Sanskrit terms. 

In short, it may be said that by meahs of 
the cmistant use of a language which has a 
comprehensive, sacred and secular literature, 
Sanskrit, like the later Greek Koine and classi¬ 
cal Latin in mediaeval times, is still funda¬ 
mentally alive. 

It wiU thus be evident that the language 
largely used by the literate classes during .1 
cpnslidttable oI Indian history was 

Sans^t wmqi Was the’ regular medium of ex¬ 
pression ^ lay as well as eedesiaitial writers. 

Sanskrit developed from the Aryan langu¬ 


age used in the Rigveda. and what is called^ 
classical Sanskrit became fixed as early as the 
4th or 5th century B.C. Its literary use was 
general until quite modern times. 

Hiuen Tsang, visiting India in the reign 
of ffarsha in 630 A.D. speaks of Sanskrit as the 
language of the learned. 

Fuitlicrinore, A1 Beruni, already referred 
to, slates that girls could read, write and 
understand .Sanskrit and he empliasises that 
they le.irncd to dance and paint portraits. ' 

One more .sentence in Al Beruni is reveal¬ 
ing. Partly because of Muslim impact, accord¬ 
ing to him the age of marriage was beginning 
to be frowned upon. Women's education then 
fell into disuse. 

It may, therefore, be stated without exag¬ 
geration that from earlv times down to that of 
Muslim predominance, the use of Sanskrit was 
very largely diffused. 

Renaissance 

Even at the time of Macaulay there was a 
lively controversy as to whether education 
should be imparted through the medium of 
Sanskrit and Arabic or of English. 

Mohan Roy’s labours in favoui 
of English are well known and Sanskrit learn 
ing reached its nadh in the 18th and 19tl 
centuries. 

It was due to men like Sir William Tones 
the translator of Shakuntala, to Schlcg^ am 
the German philosophers, to Prinsep who deci 
phered the ancient Hindu inscriptions, ti 
Warwn Hastings and successive European abt 
American scholars who translated the sacfei 
and ocular Sanskritic mamrpleces that-^hat t 
called the Indian Renaissance started, '■ 

The Tagores, Sri Ramakri 5 bn,a Par^s 
hamsa, Swami Vivekananda. Dr, Besant aqi 
the authors of the revival of interest in Indiai 
art have now produced a new atmosphere am 
European and American scholars in British ap* 
American scholars in Britis^i and Amerijiai 
universities are concentrating on every aspe< 
of .Sanskrit and Prakrit learning. ' C 

From what has been above outlined 
would be inaccurate to call Sanskrit a di^ 
language. Nevertheless, it must he admittb 
that indigenous scholars and pundits have 
sisted in clinging to the elaborate inflectipr 
and grammatical and etymological comply 
ties of the ancient tongue. 

(Continued on page Tflj 



Legacy Of Nehru 

BY FRONK MORAES 


What will liisloijS asbtssincnt of jau.ihat 
lal Nchiu her '1 wo ycais have pawd since 
his death, and in this pciiud India has seen 
two Prune Muiisteis, the second of them being 
his daughlei I he eighteen )cais ol Nehiu’s 
unchallenged powei lit by his vibiam, donn 
nating pc'isonalit) gue a cuiions iiiibalaiue to 
the Indian scene as viewed fiom the short pcis 
pective ot lodav Yet the lealisation that with 
in lcs<5 than twentv yeais India has seen thiee 
leaders at the helm is a sobciing thought which 
does not right the imbalance but in some wa\s 
accentuates it. 

It distoits the pel spec tise and makes it 
difficult to assess what aie the icalls peima 
nent contributions w’hich a tremendous man 
like Nchiu made to the life and thinking ol 
his people What is permanence no man can 
say. Ten years after Gandhiji’s death I met 
one of his oldest English associates who had 
worked with him in South Afiica, the late 
Henry Polak. who was then on a visit to India 
I asked Polak how much of Gandhiji’s teach¬ 
ing he thought survived in India. 

“Ostensiblv a great deal,” he replied “In 
reality very little.” 

Pondering over Polak's reply I have often 
thought that he was both right and wiong. He 
was right in the sense that most of Ganahiji'i 
basic teachings appear to he either forgotten 
or ignored and—charactcristicany—only the 
formal manifestations of some of his ideas arc 
remembered. An almost sacramental signific 
ande, for instance, continues to be attached to 
khaddar, and even more to donning it as some 
lort of badge of honoui though the quality of 
honour seems verv i emote from some of the 
individuals wearing it todav 

But Polak was wiong in overlooking the 
essential, imperishable permanence of the 
Sandhian ethos which manifested and mam 
•csts itself in ideas and teachings which have 
woven themselves into the tevture of Indian 
life and thought and which will alwa>s be a 
part of its being. Gandhiji is imperishable in 
:he sense in which Asoka and the Buddha are, 
for while manv might not follow their teach 

in India today their ideas survive and are 
tobconsciously part of the mental and motal 


pattern of this countiv AVhat is iinmoitalit) 
but the suivival of a gicat man’s ideas-’ 

I do not think Nchiu over sought irnmor- 
t.ility in this elevated stratosphere. Though 
he w.is fai from being unspiiilual—he had 
especially deep leverente and respect foi the 
Buddha and his teachings—his mind was cast 
in a lational mould W'hich was more sensitive 
to the impact of science and the march of his 
lory than with the so-called spiritual or religi 
ous legencration of men. 

Duiing the individual satyagiaha cam¬ 
paign of 1940 Jawaharlal once came to sec 
Gandhiji at his ashram at Scwagiam shortly 
before offeiing individual satvagraha himself. 
As Nehiu lose to leave. Gandhiji’s wife, Kas- 
turba, blessed him, saving: “God will look 
after you.” 

Jawaharlal turned to her with his quick 
smile. He asked tcasingly: “Where is God, 
Ba? If he exists he must be fast asleep.” 

Kasturba was a little (aken aback but 
Gandhiji who understood Nehiu, chuckled 
heartily. 

“He is nearer God,” he remarked later to 
Amrit Kaur, “than many who profess to be 
His worshippers.” 

And so he was. Nehru was not a religi¬ 
ous man but he was a deeply spiritual man, 
and this Gandhiji comprehended and under 
stood. His humanity and rationalitv gave to 
his contributions to India their unique quality, 
and it is significant that the two most charac¬ 
teristic legacies he left his couiitiy are demo- 
ciacv and scculaiism. with both of which go 
another cicat quality, toleiance. Nehru’s suc¬ 
cess as a loader will depend on and be judged 
b\ how deoply and permanently established are 
these ideas and dualities in the India he left 
hehind him. Though enjoying almost unli¬ 
mited power and the people’s veneration he 
lefused to abuse cither, and thereby he im- 
plontcd in India’s people a real respect for 
democracy and for democratic ways of life. 
His respect for democracy, his attachment to 
secularism and his belief in tolerance are the 
three greatest lessons he taught India. They 
are also his greatest monuments. 






1 do not think power made Nehru lonely. 
It made him separate. It put him above the 
people ihougli he was very much of them and 
exulted more in the company of the people 
than of the politicians. This is u trait itis 
■laughter seems to share. Gandhiji liked to 
describe himself as a practical idculisl, and 
Nehru equally (tierished that description lot 
liimself. it is wrong to tlxink of Nehru .is 
Hamlet, noble but vacillating. If there was 
one thing he had made up, it was his mind 
though he was often prone to tielay between 
decision and action, between being ancl <Ioing. 

One day, shortly after independence, a 
Western journalist who requested Nehru to in 
SLiibc for him a copy of his autobiography ic- 
iiiarked: "XIow impossible in this shifting 
world to answer the question: “What shall we 
do?” 

Nehru looked up from the book he was 
inscribing. “That”, he commented, “is the 
difference between the Indian and the western 
mind. The Indian would not ask what he 
should do but what he shculd be.” 

And having signed the book he concluded: 
“For centuries we have been asking ourselves 
this question. ‘What should us be’ 1 think 
that now in the new tree India the time has 
come to ask ourselves the new question: ‘What 
should we do?" 

The question still faces India as it faces 
all independent countries, old and new. But 
Nehru's legacy of cFemociacy, secularism and 
tolerance provides the three major signposts 
on the long, hard road ahead. He has also left, 
in his last will and testament to his people 
a glimpse of the India he would have liked to 
see and on this, the second anniversary of his 
death, it is appropriate to recall his memor¬ 
able, beautiful words with which 1 shall con- 
dude. 

"The Ganga, especially, is the river of 
India”, Nehru writes, “beloved of her people, 
round which are interwined her racial memo¬ 
ries, her hopes and fears, her songs of triumph, 
lier victories and her defeats. She has been a 
lymbol of India’s age-long cultiure and civili/a- 
:ion, ever-changing, ever-flowing, and yet ever 
:he same Ganga. She reminds me of the snow- 
:overed peaks and deep valleys of the Himala- 
i^as, which I have lovw so much, and of the 
*ich and vast plains below, where my life and 
vork have been cast. Smiling and dancing in 
he morning sunlight, and dark and,..gloomy 
ind full o£ mystery as the evening madows 
all; a narrow, slow and graceful stream in 


winter, and a vast roaring thing during 
monsoon, broad-bosomed almost as the sea;' 
and witlx something of the sea’s power to des¬ 
troy, the Ganga has been to me a symbol and 
a memory of the past of India, running into 
the present, and flowing on the great ocean of 
the future. And though 1 have discarded much 
of past tradition and custom, and am anxious 
tliut India should rid herself of all shackles 
that bind and constrain her and divide her 
people, and suppress vast numbers of them, 
•ind prevent the fice development of the body 
and the spirit; though I seek all this, yet 1 do 
not wish to cut myself olf from tliat past com-, 
plctcly. 1 am proud of that great inheritance 
that has been, and is, ours, and 1 am consedowt 
that I tqo, like all of us, am a link in that on- 
broken chain which goes back to the dawn of 
history in the immemorial past of India. That 
chain I would not break, for I treasure it and 
seek inspiration from it. And as witness crf 
this desire of mine and as my last homage, to 
India’s cultural inheritance. I am making this 
request that a handful of my ashes be throWn* 
in’o the Ganga at Allahabad to be carried to 
the great ocean that washes India’s shore.” 

(Courtesy: AJ.R) 


SANSKRIT IS A LIVING LANGGAOB 

(Continued from page 701) ’ 

Old and mediaeval English was like 
krit, complicated in the matter of geade^ 
tense and inflection. But through the conft- 
cious and unconscious influence of great poets 
and prose writers and other literary artists 
English transformed itself into a simpler, leM 
inflected and extremely flexible mraium ^ 
univeral communication. 

It is not too much to hope that a similar, 
process will be set on foot with reference to 
India by means of which, with the minimum 
of modification, Sanskrit will again play the' 
role which it is fitted to discharge by reason o£ 
the comprehensiveness of its vocabulary, the 
unrivalled richness of its synonyms, the ad¬ 
mitted perfection of its grammar and its adap¬ 
tability to the utmost refinements of philoso¬ 
phic and scientific speculation aud analysis and 
its capacity to express every variety of human,' 
thought and emotion. 


The real difference in men is not want ot. 
opportunity, but want of capacity to discern 
oj^rtunity and power to take advantage ol 
opportunity. -—John F. Ingalls. 



Linguism Has Come Full Circle? 

BY S. RAMAKRISHNAN 

Pity the nation whose ore dumb wii/i yeorv and whose strong' man are yet in the cradle. 

Pity the nation divided into Jra^tments, each fragment decrying itself a nation. , 

- Khalil (iibran 


India is passing ilirungli an iiiipiKKUin 
cd tnsis. New and inoic liciae sledge-liauiim i 
blows delivered by aggiessivc Inignisin aic ])ul 
verising the already baticied and biui^ed unit', 
and stability ot India. 

Owing to our divisi\e tendeniies and ni 
ternal squabbles, we lost oin licciloin tout and 
again. Thus it was that those who »aiiie to 
trade, could eosidy leniain k; lule and loid 
over us for 150 years. 

We have ignored the warnings ami loi 
gotten the lessons of history. Otherwise, hou 
do We tolerate the vivisection ol India into 
fragments by looking askance at the svsieinatic 
erection of narrow domestic, sectaiian, linguis¬ 
tic and regional walls? 

I. Unity in Pre-Freedom Era 

British Rule had some positive a.spe(t->. It 
|;ave to India administrative unity and conn 
auity never before witnessed in our long and 
rhcquercd history. It refurbished"'our funda 
ncntal unity by a uniform pattern of univei 
iity education; it tvklcned our mental hot iron, 
[t also laid the firm foundation of the Rule of 
^aw and democratic government. 

I'ill 1947. we were united in wresting free- 
loin. On August 15, 1947, when Bi itain trans- 
erred power to us, we weie inspired by nicmo- 
ics ol our ageless heritage and our common 
deals, saiutihed by culture, customs and tra 
litions, and further cemented by the suffering.^ 
nd sacrifices cheerfully shared in the crusaclc 
or Swaraj. • 

The appointment by fiee India of Lord 
,ouis Moimtbatten as its first Governor-Gene- 
al was a demonstration of our age-old caiUoli- 
ity and traditional virtue of not nursing na- 
ional hatreds. It was also indicative of our 
jpreme self-confidence. The inclusion in the 
lonstitucnt Assembly, and more significantly, 

1 the first two Central Cabinets, of eminent 
nd gifted sons of India, not necessarily con¬ 
ned to the Congress paity and views, like Dr. 
hyama Prasad Mookerji, Dr. B. R, AmbedJear, 
■ir N. Gopalaswami Iyengar, Sir R. K. Shan- 


iiiiikliam Cheti), Shii C. II. Bhabha, Sardar 
Bald' v Singh and Dr. John Matthai, was symp¬ 
tomatic ot the fact that the then Congiess lea- 
(leiship, leUecting the will of the Indian peo¬ 
ple, looked ioiwurd to a glorious future by 
welding India into a poweiful and united 
iialioii. 

Such a pooling of the best available iia- 
Itonal talents and harnessing them to common 
weal, gave tienicndous strength to the coun- 
II\. l itis jiiade the people in all walks of life, 
cveiNwheie in India, feel the glow of freedom 
and insitiled iit thetn a sense of participation 
III national leconsiruttion. Thai .set millions 
ol liearts all over the land beat in unison. 

Ji. wa.s liccause of such a broad-based, far- 
.sigliied and purposeful all India outlook that 
we could, without bloodslied, violence and 
billet ness, barely within 13 months of out 
achieving liecdoiij, peiforni the miracle o£ 
intcgiating Princely India, comprising 562 
States, covering about 48 ..per cent of our ter¬ 
ritory and over 80 million people. The world 
hailed liiis as a uniejue and unparalleled feat 
of constinctivc statesmanship, surpassing even 
the universally acknowledged achievements ol 
the rcdoiibtahle Bismarck of Germany. 

It was the strength born out of such unity 
and all-India outlook which enabled us success¬ 
fully to surmount the stupendous problem of 
migiation of some ten million people—bluest 
of migrations in recorded history. Inaia’s 
friends and foes alike thought that we would 
flounder under the impact of this ghastliest ol 
human tragedies ' .! ‘ 

I'he Constitution we gave unto ourselves 
ill 1949. with* wcll-dermcd fundamental rights 
cn.slu.'ned in it; statutory guarantee of .equality 
of opportunity to ' all, irrespective of caste, 
creed, colour, religion and language; vesting of 
ample plenary powers in the Centre; t^e Di¬ 
rective* Principles embodied in the Constitu¬ 
tion which laid down the blueprint of action 
both for the Government and the people; the 
appointment, in 1950, of the Plac^g Com- ‘ 
mission to pool all the resources and talents 
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of the country for the balanced economic deve¬ 
lopment of the nation as a whole—all these 
reflected the same broad-based outlook and de¬ 
termination to build up an India, pledged to 
unity and strength, based on common ideals. 

The first live years of our ficcdom was a 
period studded with solid aduevements and 
pregnant with promising piospccts, iluiiks to 
the harmonious blending of Pandit jawahailal 
Nehru’s idealism and Saidar \\ llabhbhai 
Patel’s pragmatism, fertilised by tJic best 
brains and hands fioni all segments ol national 
life. 

It Ominous Setback 

The Sardar looked upon the linguistic 
zealots as “assassins ol nutiouulism." 'iill his 
death in DeceinbcT 19.50, theie i\as no weaken¬ 
ing in the Union Covcnimeni’s will to resist 
them. 

Alas, in 1952. came the oiniiiuiis setback. 
Pandit Neliiu was piessuiised into (bp.uiing 
from the stand be bad taken as a iiiciiibei ot 
tlic J.V.P. (Jawahaihil-Valiablibliai Paltabhi) 
Report on fingui'^tic States, i’he Cential Gov 
einnicnt lost its nerves and siuiciidcred to the 
demand in the South, tor ciuvmg out a sepa 
rate State of Andhra, on ilie basi.>> ol language. 

This was the initial mistake. It sjiaiked 
ofl a cliain reaction throughout the countiy. 

The second nnstal^e was the appoiniiuciit, 
in 1953, of the States Re-oiganisatioii Commis- 

'n, ♦ 

.n 1955, the States Re oiganisation Coni 
Xx, iion submitted its Report. I he Govein- 
inent of India accepted the Comaiissioii’s re- 
coiumendations in 1956 and Si.iies, based on 
.language and not on adininistialive conveni¬ 
ences, were created. 

Ihe Commission had, foi sevnal weiglny 
. reasons, recommended that the then multi¬ 
lingual States of Bombay (coiiiiirising Maha- 
rasHlra, Gujarat and paits of Karnaiak) and 
the Punjab should continue unclistuibcd. 

The third mistake was the then Prime 
Minister’s homily that, •“after all. nothing I^ 
permanent in a democracy’’ while endoising 
the recommendations of the States Rc-organisa 
tion Commissiem, Taking the cue, the dis¬ 
gruntled linguistic iFanatics in the aforesaid two 
States* intensified their campaign of violence 
and blackmail. 

I’he .fourth mistake was the surrender, in 
1957i contrary even to the .recommendations 
of the States Re-organisation Commission, to 
aggressive lingiiism in Maliaiashita and Gnja 


rat, by agreeing to the division of the cosmo¬ 
politan State ol Bombay, a microcosm of India, 
an oasis in the arid linguistic desert. 

'Ihe fifth in the series of mi&takes is the 
submission to ccTercive fasts and violence and 
supinely agreeing to the breaking up of the 
vital border State of the Punjab, again eon- 
iraty to the States Reorganisation Commes- 
sion s recommendation.s, into two States, Pun 
jabi Suba and llariyana Prant. 

With the picsent surrender in the North 
ill the matter of biiurcating the Punjab, the 
conquest ot nationalism by linguism, of forces 
of latcgiation by those of disintegration, com¬ 
mencing fiom the South, with the creation, 
1953, ol Andhra Pradesh has, one feels, come 
a full circle. 

One of the eaily mistakes free India com¬ 
mitted was, pcihaps, the impulsive introduc¬ 
tion of Adult Fiaruhisc at one stioke. No 
doubt, it served as a conspicuous demonstra¬ 
tion and a distinctive fcatuic ol our p-'ogies- 
sivisui. All the same, wc wcie oblivious to the 
lact that, without literacy, voters cannot exer¬ 
cise their light of franchise in a rational and 
discriminating manner. As. Mr. Herbert Mor 
lison, former Deputy Prime Minister of Eng 
land, himself a seasoned and distinguished so 
cialist, and confirmed democrat, rcrnaiked c!ur 
ing his last visit to India, “It took 800 yfcar 
for Great Briiain to inticxluce adult franchise; 
India has dejne it in one leap. It has its obvi 
ous pitfalls and perhaps some of the majoi 
political piolilcms of India spring from it.” 

It is noteworthy that Andhra Pradesh was 
cieatccl in 1953, following the debacle of the 
Ruling Pally in the region in the General 
Elections of 1952; Maharashlia and Gujarat 
wore carved out on the eve of the Ciencral 
Elections of 1957; and now the Punjab and 
Hariyana with hardly a few months to go for 
the next General Elections. 

This has led many to think that states¬ 
manship in the Ruling Party was deterred 
from standing firm by the right poliev in the 
laiger national interests because of its appre¬ 
hension that the illiterate masses, wlio have 
been vested with the powerful right of vote, 
can be easily inflamed and swMyecl by linguis¬ 
tic slogans; and therefore, succumbing to the 
fear of loss of office, it placed party above 
nation. 

III. Fruits of Linguistic Division 

What arc the fruits of the linguistic divi¬ 
sion of the' cnuiitiv? 
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Many, in their giillihility and ignoiancc 
ol' liuinuii nature and history, thought that 
linguisin was a transient and harniless pheno¬ 
menon. But, within u brief period of less than 
ten years ol the reorganisation of the States, 
linguisin has einetged as the most jjowerful 
gioup sentiment, replacing lohusl nationalism. 

In most of the Slates, linguistic majorities 
liave been developing the allilude and haun- 
teiir of a ruling lace towards the minorities. 

Ihe full-fledged introduction of regional 
languages for legislative, aclininistiative and 
educational purposes now vigorously pursued 
in all the Slates w'ill accelerate the pace and 
complete the process of linguistic i-solationism 
and balkanisalion of India. 

The symptoms ate unmistakable: the un¬ 
abashed rc‘gional preference instead of healthy 
all-India competition on merits in the matter 
of lecruitment to ail the services in the States; 
the demand for conducting the Union I’ublic 
Service Commission examinations in regional 
languages and the sinister clamour for intio- 
iluctioii of the pernicious ciuota-system in the 
selections foi all-India Caches; the unthinking 
legional compartmentali-sation in educational 
and intellectual spheres, nullifying the co- 
ardiiiation and pooling of talents, resources, 
uid researchc-s, thus petrifying the nation’s 
icietililic and technological piogrcws; the heart¬ 
less hoaicling of surplus stocks of food by some 
jlales, regaldless of starving conditions in 
)ther Slates; the deliberate tendency to sub- 
iiclinatc the memory and achievements of na- 
icHial heroes by resurrecting the memory ol 
litherto unknown or little-known heroes of 
nediaeval times; the forging of an insular out- 
ook on all Plan-projects instead of looking 
ipon them as a cooperative national elfort; 
he frantic attempts of all .States to be indus- 
lially self sulficicnt regardless of natural rc- 
iources and facilities, p:iving the way for an¬ 
archy. 

Already, the attitude and outlook of many 
»f our Stales awaken the haunted memories of 
ndependent nation-States, disrustful of their 
leignbour Slates and the Centre, rather than 
nnctioning as administrative units of the same 
National IJnion. Even a secessionist outlook 
s discernible in certain regions. 

I'.mimtit sociologists hold the view th.il 
inguistie chau\ inism spring.s from "tribal ins- 
incts”. Man^ leading thinkers and farseeing 
itatesmen have started wondciing whether lin- 
jui.stic; .States .ne in any w:iy better or less 


antediluvian or anachronistic than thcocrati 
States. ■ , , 

Wc rightly take pride in the fact tha 
India is a secular State and religious minor, 
tics have equal rights and opportunities here 
But wc forget that those who were full dt. 
zciis until the ic-organisation of Slates on th 
basis of language have in many regions sue 
dciily become, in practice, secunci-class and uii 
wanted citizens, looked down upon as "intre 
dcis’’ and "outsiders", even though they wer 
born and bred up there. This invidious dii 
crimination is being brought about by bring 
ing into play subtle devices, by legislation, exc 
culive authority and State patronage, via domi 
cilc, compulsory knowledge of regional langc 
age, etc. 

The specific recommendations of th 
States Reorganisation Commission with regari 
to minority safeguards have proved illusor 
and inelTcctivc. 

In linguistic Slates, there will iiicvitabl 
he more minority groups than in thcocTati 
Slates, because the immbcT of religions arc li 
mited whereas languages are infinitely more ii 
number. Eurlher, there is no single State o 
region in India which is not the ancient honi' 
of people fioin other States or regions will 
their cliifeicnt language, having settled dowi 
in the region of their choice for several gene 
rations now, and which they helped to built 
as their own, with theif blood, sweat, toil am 
tears. 

In 1961, in the wake of the language riot 
in Assam and Bengal, Pandit Jawaharlu 
Nehru, at the instance of some of tlic veterar 
and elder servants of the nation, who happih 
arc still in our midst, convened a Nationa 
Integration Conference, with a view to placinj 
the question of unity of the country on a na 
tional platform, cutting across political parties 
It settled down to serious work but consequen 
upon the upsurge of solidarity at the time o 
the Chinese invasion in 1962, those in autho 
rity mistakenly thought that the need to pur 
sue the effort was no more. 

In 1962, when we suffered humiliation anti 
defeat in NRFA, the distinguished President 
of the Republic, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, as 
cribed it to our "credulity and negligence.'' 

A few weeks ago, he again did some plain 
speaking. He declared that "economic mis 
management" was the cause of our chronit 
dependence on external assistance for food. 

The ascendancy of aggressive linguisn 
which novv threatens the very unity of our na- 
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tion was in fact the result of lack of foresight, 
wisdom and political courage to alter (he stand 
taken by Congress with regard to linguistic 
States, some 30 or 40 years ago, under ciicums- 
tances altogether difieicnt. which arc no longer 
germane to the conditions <il today. 

A scries of political aiscs have plagued 
the country during the last few years. I’hcy 
have retarded the progress of the nation in all 
fields and bliured India’s image alnoad. In 
the opinion of inanv students of public .dfaiis, 
it is the outcome of "political ini-siiianage- 
ment.” 

IV. Positive Poiicy of Integration Needed 

It is not enough somehow to tide over 
such recuiiing ciisis, every time, with some 
c.xpedienl. liaiuiu scaium decisions. In the 
interests ol unity, teiiiloiial integiity, piogie.ss 
and piospciiiy of India, we must ciy a halt to 
this continuing diift to chaos. Platitudes and 
palliatives will no inoic be able to attest the 
rot 

Pressure is again being mouiilcd to cieate 
a separate .State of Vidarbha. At this late, 
demands for sepaiate States of Kondan, Milbi- 
la, Bhojpuri and the like aie bound to follow 
soon. 

The conclusion is iiicsistible. Collective 
diagnosis and conceited action are called for. 
The time has come to do some serious think¬ 
ing, rather rethinking. •We must examine our 
administrative pattern de novo in all aspects. 
The experiment, as at present, with linguistic 
States, is an unmitigated national failure; it is 
paving the way to national disintegration. 

The basis i.ssue is: Could the disiuptive 
potentialities of aggiessivc liiiguLsin he contain¬ 
ed by placing the Minority Meinoiandum of 
the Central Government on some definite fool¬ 
ing, and/or by embodying in a Statute the sug¬ 
gestions of the State Re-organisation Commis¬ 
sion in this behalf, and/or placing minority 
safeguards on a legislative basis in all the 
States? Or should the linguistic States be re¬ 
placed by Administrative Zones? Which of 
the alternatives will revitalise and fortify the 
cultural and spiritual unity underlying our 
patent geographical unity? What will ensure 
fair and ju.st and more efficient and less costly! 
administration? 

Let there be no mistake about it. The 
rimplementation of any proposal to discipline 
the linguistic Frankenstein will by no means 
be wsy—there will be tremendous obstacles, 
engineered by powerful vested interests, of 
rotuse, in the n.ime of democracy and the pe<j- 


ple. But a way out of this quagmire, a solu¬ 
tion to arrest this gallupiiig iiagedy, has to he 
specially evolved and firmly implemented. 

Planning for cionomir pinsperity and in¬ 
tensive all-round build up lor defence, with¬ 
out strengthening national solid.iiity, will he 
tantamount to building on foundations of sand. 
National solidarity is the base on which the 
whole national edifice stands and it .should be 
erected on foimdalinns of rock. 

When a crisis aiises, the solution is not 
activity hut action. Steps must now he taken 
to icversc the gear, when the reins of power 
ill the Ccnlie and in most of the States arc in 
the hand.s of tried and tested patiiots, who 
have been comrades for decades in tlic strug¬ 
gle lor fiecdoni aiitl have gone lliiough the 
h.iplism of flic sliouldcr-to shoulder. After a 
period of time, svlieu Govcinments will coino 
to he manncxl by a new generation which W'ill 
have been fed upon linguistic isolation and 
bigotry, it will he impossible to do anything in 
this behalf. 

As a first step, a separate Ministiy of Na¬ 
tional Inicgration, in direct charge of the 
Prime Minister or the Home Minister, should 
he immediately created and a tomjiact, com¬ 
posite National Standing Committee appoint¬ 
ed to assist the Miiiisti-v. 

A High Power National Commission 
should then be set up to thoroughly sciutinlsc 
the functioning of the linguistic States, its ad¬ 
vantages .incl drawbacks and based on its 
findings, c\( Ivc positive remedial measures, 
not excluding, if an objective analysis so war- 
lants, the stia|)jMng of the piescnt pattern 
and leplacing it by Administrative Zone.s. As 
the suivival of the nation is inextricably hound 
up with this issue, the President of the Repub¬ 
lic himself or Achaiya Vinoba Bhave should 
be persuaded to head the Commission. 

Apart from the accredited repicsentatives 
of the major political panics, the Commissiem 
should have, as its Members, representatives 
drawn firm among the distinguished non-party 
leaders, eminent jurists, administrators, littera¬ 
teurs, educationists, economists, captains of 
commerce and industry, trade unionists and 
.social woikers, so as to m.ike the Comniission 
truly national and representative of all sec¬ 
tions of opinion. 

Self-seeking individuals, careerist politici¬ 
ans, unprincipled groups and power-hungry 
cliques, who sponsor or support moves that 
tend to weaken the» fabric of national unity, 

(Continued on page 712) 



Self-Reliance In Small Industry 

BY K.-L. NANJAPPA 

rfforls towTiy •. self-reliance hove Xa be intcnsificfl in (.U tlircclions, so that the scarce 
lesources oj tl.i ii'tintry are put to optinum use. M l He re\it\\ing the progress of * 
small industry in iLe lountry, the oriicle f oii.iS ont tl<t tic ii'f.int retd today Is to 
ensure that stariiiy vj raw materials, partUularly in ported ones, does not 
retard its growth and expansion. 


7‘. I^in<r of .self rcliriiuc in (he toiUt'xt of 
■mail in*Ii; .,y involves a review of ihc present 
italns of onr '...i !1 irulnsiries sector and a 
>tatenienl on its lnU:i • "oals. 

As is known, the flovci I'.nient launched an 
;xtensivc prograinnic for the (’o, Jf'pincnt o( 
nnall indtisliies as early as 1953, rdien the 
Miiall Scale Industries Board was set up (o plan 
rnd cooidinaie a pro(>rannne lor the tievelop 
incni of small intliislries. 'J’he oHiie of the 
Development Commissioner, Small Scale Indus¬ 
tries, Avas set up in the same year, and die 
Mational Small Industries Corporation started 
function in jy in 19,56. 

The objectivc.s laid down for these orf^a- 
nisalions have been larj^cly fulfilled, and a so- 
:ial and economic environment has been creat- 
sd for the development of the sector. The 
development of electric porver system and 
transport facilities has considerably improved 
‘he external economies available to small in 
Instrics. Fatililies of education, training, fin- 
rnce and marketiii}' available in varied shapes 
■rfrer further inducements for the small indns- 
ries to develop. 

Progress of Small Industry 

In 1961. out of 42.900 factories registered 
under tlic Factories Act, 39.605 were in the 
unall scale sector. Over 90.000 small units are 
listed as apolicants for various types of assist 
mce from State Directors of Industries. Out 
of an emolovment of 37.3 lakhs in 1961. 13.6 
lakhs or 36 5 per cent Avas in the small-scale 
sector. Out of Rs. 4526.04 crores Avorth of 
^oss output. Rs, 1401.54 crores or 30.9 per 
-ent was accounted for bv the small industries 
sector. Out of Rs. 1162.14 crores worth of 
otal value added bv manufacture, Rs. 303.80 
rroros or 26.20 per cent was contributed by the 
small-scale sector. 

Tu 1962 63. the share of small enterprises 
in national income of Rs. 15,400 crore was as 
much as Rs. 1201 crores, or 7.8 per cent. 

The growth of small industries during the 


last decade has been away from the tradition¬ 
al types of industries. In other words, more 
anti more industries have taken to improved 
tcclmical jnexosses. The typical small Indus- 
try of lotl.iy is uiodeni in terms of pioduction, 
retbnitpu-s of puxluction, and management. 

In adiieving tlicsc ends tlic .small enter- 
picnnns baAc tome to depend on imported 
inadiinciv, te(lini(|ue and raAV materials. As 
A\e know, the small industrial set lor, in accoid- 
auce Aviih the role assigned to it, started with 
the inanufatture t)f consumer articles, many of 
Avhith iisetl to lie imported by the country. 

Import Substitution 

In order to achieve a certain level ot 
prntlucFon, with regard to both quantity and 
tpiality. it became necessary to import machi- 
net y, sp jrc parts and components and even raw 
materials. But assiduous attempts have been 
made in recent years to provide substitutes for 
the raw materials by setting up certain basic 
indiistri 's. Industries have also been establish¬ 
ed for producing standard machinery items 
which Avould substitute the import of similar 
items. 

Fill (hcrraorc, the small enterprises, on 
their OAvn initiative, have succeeded in dupli- 
(afing many items which tvere hitherto im¬ 
ported Ijv the country. Attempts have also 
been made in the direction of finding indigen¬ 
ous substitutes for basic raw materials and 
some .success has been recorded. With regard 
to providing training in the techniques of 
production, a number of Institutes have al 
ready been set up which train both managers 
and Workers of small indastries in manage¬ 
ment principles and in techniques of produc¬ 
tion. 

In view of the need of the hour, efforts to 
Avards self-reliance have to be intensified In all 
direttions, so that the scarce resources of the 
country are not depleted but enlarged. The 
approach will involve consolidation of what 
has already been achieved and msdei^g, (SUt 

(Continued on page 710) 



Remain Rolland, World Citizen 

BY NINO FRANK 


An hundred ye.irs ago, on 29 Janiiaiy 18G6, 
Romaiti Rolland was bum ut Clainecy, in Jku- 
gundy, the descendant o( a long line of coun¬ 
try notaries—five generations on his lather’s 
side, three on his mother’s. Ihcdisposcd per¬ 
haps by this faintly batkgiound to a facility 
with words and a love ol polemic, he was also 
by nature a musician and a die.imet. 

Throughout hia life Rolland was haunted 
by the ideal of a communion of minds and of 
synthesis—between f’lantc and Germany, l)ct- 
w'cen East and West, between tliought and ac¬ 
tion, between niusi» and liieratine; totn l)y 
contiadii lions, be was oflen iniMindetstood ; 
.shoitly befoie lie died, one of tlie tiuly lepie- 
scntalivc men ol his age, be wiotc; ‘‘1 have 
been much lead, but vciy little nndeislood.” 

Rolland’s lull life has tlnec climatic 
points: the publication of Jean-Chri%tof)hQ; 
the first World Wai; and the great work on 
musical insphation which pieoctupied him in 
the latter part of his life. 

Youthful Ambitions 

He spent a sheltered childhood, wdth 
understanding paregts who recognized their 
son's talent and mo^cd to Palis in 1880 to faci¬ 
litate his studies. In 1886, he went to the 
Ecole Normale Superieure, duiwing up an 
ambitious programme for himself: to teach for 
seven years, then write a book—though for 
the time being he had only a vague idea of 
the subject. 

But soon his ideas began to develop, en¬ 
couraged by correspondence with I'olstoy and 
visits to Ernest Renan and Cesar France. '^I'hey 
were crystallized by a visit to Rome, where he 
had gone to complete his thesis on opera be¬ 
fore Lull! and Scarlatti. It was partly his 
meeting with Malwida von Meysenbug who 
had also befriended Nietzsche, as well as Maz- 
zini, Bakunin and*Wagner; and partly the in¬ 
fluence of the Eternal City itself, and the me¬ 
mories of Goethe's visit and its effect on him. 

** 3 ean-Christophe” 

It was in Rome, in any case, that his des¬ 
tiny finally took-shape: . .March 1890, on 

the Janiculine HiU. I wandered, driaming, as 
Rome-glowed in the setting sun, lapped by the 
Campagna as by a sea. . .Suddenly, the scales 


fell from my eyes: I saw myself as I real!; 
wa.s. . .At that moment, Jean Chriilophe wai 
conceived. Of course, the work was still with 
out form; but its seed had been planted. An< 
what w.is this seed? Clear vision, free, aloof 
"aliove the nations' melee". The independen 
cicator who tan see and judge contemporar 
Einopc with the eyes of a Beethoven: this i 
what I was, in that moment on the Janiculini 
Hill, ft took me twenty ycais to express it." 

ft'iin Cluistophe was in f.ut published pro 
gicssivdy betw’c-en 1904 and 1912. It appearet 
in 17 p.uls in Cahins dr la Quinziune, a icviev 
edited l»v Rolland’s iiiend ('hailcs Peguy. It 
1,500 pages aic ceiiiicd round the .thought 
and passions of the young musician Krafft, ir 
whom two countries and two wavs of thinkinj 
from cither side of the Rhine meet and inter 
mingle. Through its publication Rolland 
achieved fame both in France and elsewhert 
in Europe. 

TJie first \olume of the novel. Dawn, was 
awauled the Piix Fcmina, and on completior 
of the work Rolland received the Grand Pri* 
de Littcrature of the Academic Francaise. H< 
was now able lo give up leaching and devote 
all his time lo writing. But even while jeem 
Chtis^ophc was being published, Rolland hac 
lieen at woik on other books: a iJje of Bee 
thovrn in 1903, a Life of Michelangelo in 1905 
and a Life of Tolstoy in 1911. The biogra 
phies .show Rolland’s Niet/schean preoccupa 
lion with Great Men; yet, unlike Nietzsche, he 
was not writing from an Ivoiy Tower: the 
theme of understanding between men is nevei 
absent fiom his thought. 

Indeed, as one Ficnch critic has pointed 
out, Rolland was more than a writer: hii 
w'ork is outstanding, not for any specific vir 
lues, but for its fiery inspiration. And in fad 
it was this ficiy natuic which, at the outbreak 
of svar in 1914, was to lead to radical changei 
in Rolland's life and career. 

Above the Melee 

An independent cicator, above the melee: 
but now the woids took on ciuite a different 
meaning, for Rolland lefuscd to accept the 
war or take any part in it. He went to live 
in Switzerland, at Villcncuve on I.akc Geneva, 
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and from there he published, in 1915, Above 
the Melee, Both France and Germany turn¬ 
ed against him, one with public protests, the 
Other with propaganda. 

Ncveidicless, in 1916 lie was awarded llic 
Nobel Prize for Literature. And as the years 
passed, he became more and more involved 
with his true vocation: to create spiritual ties, 
to seek out and encourage ihc will to jMogress. 
He wat(he<l closely tlic rhangi-s in Russia after 
the October Revolution, and became attracted 
to Hinduism and tlie idea of non-violence. His 
interest in the Orient, which UM>k shape after 
the beginning of liis (oirespondeme with 
Rabindranath Tagore in 1919, was strengthen¬ 
ed by his friendship with (,. 1116111 , who visited 
him at Villencuvc in 1931: he wiolc a bio¬ 
graphy of Gandhi, and lives of Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda. 

Always, both as writer and man, Rollnnd 
adhered to a Golden Mean of humanity and 
tolerance. Genuinely "above the melee”, and 
refusing to commit himself to any strictly poli¬ 
tical movements, the only Internationale he 
approved was an Intellectual Internationale, 
and for this he drew up the prograiimie. He 
was criticized in some circles for this lack of 
commitment; but still, when the Nazis came to 
power in Germany and an International Anti¬ 
fascist Committee was founded in Paris in 1933, 
Rolland was made Honorary President. 

After completing another vast novel —The 
Enchanted Soul —and several shorter works, 
including a volume of autobiography, Rolland 
returned to France in 1937, to live at Vczelay, 
not far from his birthplace. There he com 
plcted his last great work, started in 1929, Les 
Grandcs E.poqttcs Cicatrices, a detailed study 
of Bcctlioven's inspiration in six volumes, the 
last of which was published in 1940. 

The outbreak of war overwhelmed him: 
everything he had been struggling for seemed 
to fall about his ears. However, he had now 
modified his pacifist convictions, and believing 
that the end justified the means, wrote to Dala- 
dier pledging his support for the allied cause. 
Fortunately, he survived long enough to know 
that the free world would win the day: by 
the time he died, on 30ih December 1944. 
hope was once more in the ascendant. 


Being liked is .so simple; just be concern 
cd in a helpful way about people. 

— Dr. Nnriunn I'iiircnt Pcale. 


SELF-RELIANCE IN SMALL INDUSTRY 

(Continued from page 708) 

the direction in which the future developmenc 
progiMmme will proceed. The approach of 
self-reliance w'ill need a change in the attitude 
of small industrialists all over the country lo 
make the fullest utilisation of indigenous re¬ 
sources, and minimum dependence on imports. 

Ancillary Movement 

The initiative taken by the Hindustan 
Machine Tools Limited in having started a.s 
industrial estate of its own consisting of small 
units whiih are producing parts and compo¬ 
nents for use in the main factory, is indica¬ 
tive of what can be achieved under such an 
arrangcm<-nt. With self-reliance as an objec¬ 
tive of the small industries sector, the ancil- 
l.iiy movement should be intensified. 

In surveys conducted by the National 
Small Industries (Corporation many cases of 
indigenous duplication came to notice which 
in fact are proving quite reliable. If indivi¬ 
duals on their own initiative could achieve 
this, one v^onders why such an attempt has not 
been made on an institutional level. It should 
he possible to produce in the country many 
niachincrv items, both general machine tools, 
and specialised machinery, for use in the small 
industries sector. 

A stage has now been reached in the 
course of planned economic development 
where the shortage of scarce raw materials is 
telling upon the growth of small industries, 
thus rendering the establishment of new in¬ 
dustries fairly difiicult. The urgent need, 
therefore, is to innovate, so that scarcity of raw 
materials, imported ones in particular, will not 
letard the industrial growth of the country. 

Future Programmes 

Future progiammes must be chalked out 
keeping in view the available resources, capa¬ 
cities. expertise, and technical know-how. 
Would-be entrepreneurs must be educated as 
to the availability of resources in the country 
and the lines of production that can be taken 
up. The National .Small Industries Corpora¬ 
tion has brought out a list of more thaq thirty 
industries which can be started with indigen¬ 
ous raw materials. An interested entrepreneur 
can study these industries ^ relation to loca¬ 
tion and existing capacities. 

(By courtesy: Yojana). 



The 6th Indo-Soviet Cultural Agreement 

BY CL. BALAKRISHNA MENON 


India is one of tlie many Asian, African 
and Latin American countries with which ilie 
Soviet Union is effectively cooperating in the 
spheres of culture and science since last lew 
years. I hesc agreements arc based on in Let- 
government agreements. As a result of the 
successful fulhlment of cultural and scientific 
agreements in the past, the 6ih rtogramme ol 
Cultural, Educational, and Scientific Exchange 
between India and the Soviet Union for 1966- 
67 was signc'd in New Delhi on May 12, 1966, 
by Mr. M. C. Chagla, Union Minister for 
Education, and Mr. S. K. Komunovsky, Chair¬ 
man USSR State Committee for Cultural Rela¬ 
tions with Eoreign Countries. Both countries 
are guided in this question by the piinciples 
of sovereignly, non-interference in internal 
affairs, and equality. These guiding principles 
satisfy .the interests of the -jounliies on equal 
ground! and facilitate the lurllier develop 
nient of friendship and cooiicration between 
the USSR and India. Both, the Governments 
of India and tlie USSR, are awaie of the fact 
that extensive exchange between scientists, .i 
pooling of information on discoveries and 
achievements and coordination of efforts in the 
solution of the most Virgent problems are re¬ 
quired for the development of science. It is 
because of this that exchange in the scientific 
field is to increase by 50 per cent this yeai 
compared to that of last year. 

Soviet .scicntisls aie willing to cooperate 
Avith their Indian colleagues in solving many 
urgent problems facing mankind, share theii 
achievements and discoveries with them, and 
borrow useful Indian ‘experience in the field of 
science and engineering. Among the import 
ant fields of science selected for tliis year's ex¬ 
change include solid state physics, oceanogra¬ 
phy a«d^ topical metereology. The Soviet 
Union will supply date received by sputniks to 
assist India make corfect meteorological esti¬ 
mates for agricultural and other uses. Thus 
the^ scientific cooperation between the Soviet 
Union and India would get a boost this year 
as a result of the new cultural agreement. 

In The Field of l^ifcaticm 

Cooperation in the field of education in¬ 
cludes exchange of lecturers, students, post¬ 
graduates, and teadhing experience, text-books 
and ^ids; it also includes assistance to India 


in eliminating illiteracy and in organising 
higher education. The study of Russian 
language and literature is an important aspect 
of cultural exchange. The inauguration ol 
the Institute of Russian Studies in New Delhi 
on 14th November, 1965, is a part of the Cul¬ 
tural Exchange Erogiamme between the Gov 
eminent of India and the USSR. The Insti¬ 
tute of Russian Studies which promotes the 
studies of Russian language, life, literature and 
history is unique in many respects. For the 
first time an institute is. being set up abroad, 
where special training and scientific research 
work in tlie field of Russian language and lite> 
ralure and study of the life and culture of the 
USSR takes place This Institute opens a 
window for the Indian people on the grand, 
panorama of Russian thought, life and cul¬ 
ture. t 

The joint Indo-Soviei Board set up to 
Con.si{lci tlie plans for adaptation, translation 
and re-publication of text-books, signed a 
draft piotocol sometime back and the Board 
has recommended that selected Soviet text¬ 
books for .secondary and university students 
should be considered for publication. These 
books cover technology, .science, medicine and 
agi iculture. 

I'he new Iiido Soviet agreement provides 
facilities for 239 Indians to go to the Soviet 
Union lor studies, research, training, study 
(um-obsetvalion lours, and participation in 
national and inleinational conferences and 
festivals. Two hundred and thirlyscven Soviet 
siienlists and technicians will come to India 
this year. Thirty-seven Indian scientists and 
rc.scarchcrs will go to Russia for advanced stu¬ 
dies and research in science, while 23 Soviet 
scicntisls will come to India. One of the im¬ 
portant items covered by the agreement is the 
visit of 55 Indian students, including 25 tea¬ 
chers. for post-graduate studies and specialised 
training in the Soviet Union and 15 Russian 
students to India. Visit of about 48 Russian 
teachers and professors to teach Russian and 
technical subjects in Indian universities and 
institutions is also included in the cultural ex¬ 
change programme. 

In the Sphere of Art 

Every year dozen of Soviet theatrical, 
musical, variety and circus groups and soloists 
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come to India and tlicir couiueiparts fioin 
here also visit the Soviet Union. Soviet him 
weeks and testivais aie legidaily coiidutted ni 
Indian cities and Indian lilin weeks and lesti 
vals arc held m the cities ot the Soviet Union. 
'Ihe new cidtuial exchange piogianiinc will 
expand and iiitensily ihe tvisimg tont.itls in 
the (ineina held 

hxnioitioiis- iiaiiuiial ^siiowaig me state 
and social s)siLin, inausU), laiiiuiig, cuiluic, 
science and tccniiulug);, tiadc tans, apccialisca 
exniuiiiuiis, line aits naiiuiciaits, ap|^i>i_a aits, 
ptutogiapliy, and cliildicn s aii cxaiuitioiis— 
aie a piuuiincut Icatuie ol cultuial and scicii 
title exchange. 1 tic Oovciniucnt ui India has 
gitlcd to the Sosiet Union a collection ol on- 
jccls ol aiL toi display at the lleiimtage Mu¬ 
seum in Lciiingiaci. 1 lie collection aicluclcs 
valuable sculpiuics, wood caivings. bioiizc and 
hi ass woiks, old iiiaiiusciipls and paintings. 

Ihe Soviet and Indian Govcinmciits have 
also agiecd toi the cvcliangc ol ladio and tele 
vision progianniies, iccoidings, ncwsiccls and 
iilms. Jt must be icmciubcicd that the Mos 
tow Radio bioadcasts in inoie than 40 foicigii 
languages including Indian languages. Sjicak 
mg oil the occasion ol the signing ol the cul¬ 
tural ag^ecineiit Mi S. K. Roinanovsky said 
that a loui iiiembei Indian delegation would 
visit the Soviet Union to study ilie s>stcm of 
coirespondente touises then and a Somci ex¬ 
pert would come licie to assist India intioduee 
tonespondente touises. "I wo So\iCt expeit*# 
would come to India to assist India piepaie 
ladio bioadeasts and clociiincntaiics. 

Field of Sports 

'J he ITSSR cooptialts cxltnsivcl) and 
liuitiullN with the loieigu countiits m the licit! 
ot spoils It maintains spoils ties with 80 
countiies and takes part in 45 lo 50 I uiopcaii 
and woilti championships tveis ytai. Ihe 
Soviet wiesllt'is and foothill players visited 
India last >i u and ilicv weic gicatly welcom¬ 
ed by the Indian people. The new cultuial 
exchange ptogranime includes the visits of an 
Indian football leaiii, a held and Hack team 
and tennis and chess teams to ihe Soviet Ilnicm 
and Soviet vollevhall. table tennis and weight¬ 
lifting teams to India in 1966. 

Fquallv significant is the exchange ol 
dance tioupes—the most eolouifiil item of the 
C'.uliuidl Agicrmcnt between the two countiies. 
Ihe sisits of a 65 member Bakhor dance en¬ 
semble to India and a 30 member Inch an dance* 
and music troupe tc' the Soviet Union are in- 
tliidcil in the amcc incut. 


Thus the new cultuial agreement signed 
between India and the Soviet Union cover a 
wide range of activities m the fields of art. 
culture, education, seicucc, technology, health, 
ladio, cinema, sports and social wellare. There 
is no doubt that the ever growing Indo-Soviet 
cultuial excliJiige will lead to the strengthen¬ 
ing ol iiieiidlv cooperation and establishment 
ol gicatci uiiilcistanding between the two 
nations. 


LINGUISM HAS COME FULL CIRCLE? 

(Continued from page 707) 

must be tieatcd as tiaitors and dealt with as 
such. 

The selfdelcaiing and suicidal slogan of 
mv Slate lust and last and always” should, as 
111 the* (lavs ot oui battle foi fieedorn, give 
wa), once again, to the gieat and noble seiiti- 
nient ol "India lust and last and always.” 

Wc should not allow the image of Mother 
India, one and indivisible, to be tarnished or 
dciilcd any moic. 

India has been moulded by nature, spiri¬ 
tual sigiiificance and tradition, to be one and 
indivisible ihe springs of unalloyed patriot¬ 
ism have not dtiecl np in this country. Cul- 
tiiial. *>o(ial and educational institutions and 
men .ind women of goodwill pledged to na¬ 
tional unitv, fiorii all walks of life and from all 
parties, should come together and make a 
supumc clfoit to save India from fragmenta¬ 
tion. 

It IS a very uigent pioblcm. It tan biook 
no delay. We cannot taiiy. 

'Ihe task bustles with enormous diflicul- 
tics, seemingly insurmountable. But we must 
stem the tide; we must turn away fioin the un- 
loal to the real, 'this is a Himalayan under¬ 
taking, calling forth a Bhngiratha prayanta. 
Witli faith, (Ictcrinination and perseverance, 
wc can; we will. 

All fcnowrncii and patriots must stand for 
India; work for India. Enlightened sons and 
daughters of Bharatmata must ring in the bell 
of change to curb aggressive linguism and 
usher in unadulterated nationalism.., 

Oh Lord: 

‘Lead, Ktttdly Light, amid the cnrtrding 

gloom. 

Lead Thou us on.’ 

(Courtesy: Bhavan’s Journal). 



Scientific Pesearch And Economic Progress 

BY A JOY GUPTA 


Is scientific and technological research ab 
solutely necessary ior the ecoiiontit growili of 
a country? If so, how much of it is needed imei 
how shall we get tlie maxiituiin beiielit out of 
it? Xhese are questions whicli aie at the 
moment foremost in the minds of many intel¬ 
ligent people. 

The country’s total expenditure on research 
in 1961-62 was about Rs. 60 crores (vide Re¬ 
search Technology and Industry, Economic and 
Scientific Reseat ch foundation. New Delhi, 
1965). Recently there was a proposal by the 
Minister for Education and Scientific Researcli 
to allot five per cent in value of the total in¬ 
dustrial output for scientific and indiisirial le- 
search. According to the I'eport of the Plan¬ 
ning C^onitnissiun on pcrs]>ective development, 
published in 1964, our total incluslria! pio- 
duction in 1965-66 is expected to be about 
Rs. 33,580 million, and in 1970-71, about 
Rs. 60,600 million. Eive per cent will mean 
Rs. 1,679 million and Rs. 3,030 million, rc.s- 
pcctively. It can be assumed that tlic propos¬ 
ed Indo-American educational foundation will 
use a large part of its funds of Rs. 150 crores 
for research. 

• 

These arc large ^uiiis of money, which 
should be utili.scd in a proper planned manner 
in order to achieve the greatest economic and 
social benefit. The programming of scientific 
and technological reijearch on a national basis 
is a complex problem. However, a high-level 
decision has to be taken sooner or later regard¬ 
ing its shape, content and expenditure. 

Objective 

Research in science and technology can be 
broadly classified into three categories: pure 
or basic research, applied or industry re¬ 
search. Basic research is knowledge-oriented, 
which includes original investigation for the 
advancement of scientific knowledge. It does 
not have any specific commercial objective, al¬ 
though such investigations may be in the fields 
of present or potential interest to the industry. 
Although it may not have any direct impact 
on industrial or economic development, the 
indirect values of basic research cannot be 
overlooked. 

Applied r^earch tnciudes investi^tiona 
directra to the discoverv of new saentific 


knowledge that have specific commercial objec¬ 
tives with respect to products or processes. 
This broad definition of applied research 
diliers from the definition of basic research 
chieliy, in terms of its objectives. The present 
eagerness fur applied research in industry 
arises from the rate at which discoveries have 
followed in rapid succession, leading to new 
technologies and new scientific enterprises. New 
knowledge is essential for industrial progress 
and there can be no doubt about the import¬ 
ance of the growth of creative science and 
technology in llie national economy: without 
progress there can only be relative decline. The 
value of applied research shouht be judged on 
economic grounds, not necessarily on immedt' 
ate returns, fnit certainly of long-term econch 
mic growth. This requires dose and continu¬ 
ous contact with the economic planning autho¬ 
rities and with industry. 

Development 

Development lescaich includes technologi¬ 
cal activities with a view to translating re¬ 
search findings or other scientific knowledge 
into processes ot priKliuts suitable for imme¬ 
diate application or utilisation. Such research 
is market oriented. It caters for the needs and 
ie<|uireinem of tfie market. The objects and 
aims of development research are more exactly 
defined and ifie search is more specific. It has 
also a definite commercial or economic bias. 
For instance, refrigerators have now become a 
necessity rather than a luxury, especially in big 
cities. There are various makes of Indian- 
made refrigerators available, but the need Of 
the market is for a cheaper refrigerator suitable 
for large sections of the public. Research acti¬ 
vities in the direction of pnxlucing such a 
refrigerator can be termed development re¬ 
search. 

In India, pure research is mainly carried 
out in university research laboratories, founda¬ 
tion research institutes like the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Science, the Tata Institute of Funda¬ 
mental Research, and the Indian AsscKiation 
for Cultivation of .Science,, and Government- 
$pon.sored re.search laboratories I’k* the Natio¬ 
nal Laboratories under the C.S.I.R., Indian 
Ck>uncil of Agriculture Research and Indian 
Institute of Medical Research, etc. A certain 
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amount puic ic^c.iich is cswiilial foi the 
scientihc edtu.ilion and sciciilific development 
of a counii) Ixcausc the huiigti loi knowledge 
in the giovMiig gem i.ilions has to be satishcd. 
Tcaelnng ami tiaining fui eiheient leseareh 
woikcis in ililIcKiit (lelcU of scieme has to be 
done llnough Kstauh 

'lilt nia|(ii aim oi liasie leseaiih in aii un 
deide\eloped (i>unii\ like ouis should be the 
training ot tilieuni lescaicli peisonnel and 
scientists lleic it eaii be emphasised that the 
vitalits ami attitude ot the leseaich worker 
and his toiiipetence, utult i standing and mas- 
tety ()1 lii( wiioh iitnly ol accinnulated know 
ledge in Ins iitld .iie iinpoitaiu iictois. As 
pine list mil dots not diittllv contiibiite ci> 
any ttononm ot tonimruial gam, it sliould be 
eiuoni M;(d iiioit in iiic iinivtisily lescaieii 
lalioi iioi i< s 111(1 itst.iitii ioiindation institutes 
witli imiliii gi nits, so tliat liny can eaiiv on 
iinii nnpi i( d tlu lask oi (icalnig and tiaiiniig 
e^rit It IK siunlists ami lescaitli woiktis Rc- 
Etaitii pio|c(ts in tlie Cfoveiiinicnt sponsoied 
iiisi ii niioiis vliouhl lie tint tied as far as pos 
Biiih tow lids lilt list two catigoiics of lescaich 
Fictnist lilt ]j(tsonml of these laboratories are 
well named bs utilising then sersices propei 
ly. a (eitnn amount of eoinmereial and econo 
inic gam can lie achieved 

CSIR’s Efforts 

Applied leseaieh is earned out mainly by 
die 29 Nation d I ahoratories under the con 
:iol ol the Conmil of Scientific and Industrial 
Reseatcli Thcic aie also a few cooperative 
.radc assocntion research laboratories such as 
Indian Textile Reseat ch Association at 
\hniedabnd and the jute Research Labora- 
:oi les. (\ilcutta. and non profit making bodies 
like the Shii Rain Institute for Industrial Re- 
leaich, Dcliii Research Laboratories directly 
jndci the luntio] of manufacturing firms are 
irerv few According to the 1963 report of the 
3.S I.R. the share of royalties and premia ac- 
nuing from tlie pi ot esses leased out to the in- 
iiistiy thiough the National Research Deve- 
optnent Corporation amounts to about 
Rs 3 13 lakhs. If we assume that the rate of 
ovalty is about one per cent of the gross out- 
nit, the value of prexiuction based on this will 
work out to about Rs. 3.1 crores. This is real- 
V a verv small amount considering the amount 
>f research carried out in these laboratories 
’or so many years. 

There are a number ol reasons why indus¬ 
trial research in India has apparently failed 
to deliver the goods Some of these have been 


discussed in the report of the Reviewing Com¬ 
mittee of the Council of Scientific and Indus- 
tiial Reseatdi in 1964. But the main reason 
IS surely that industrial research tends to be 
academic lathei than a commercial activity. It 
has little connection with the industry whic^t 
IS aftci all, the chief consumer of the results of 
the lescarch However, the object of this arti¬ 
cle is not to find fault, but to indicate the trend 
of icsearch activities in future. 

Growth 

la it possible to measure by any means the 
effect of scientific and technological research 
on the economic growth of a country? Many 
attempts have Ixen made to correlate these 
two factois, but It has not been possible to 
ariive at any vardistick because of variable 
toiulitions of development in dillerent coun¬ 
tries But It can be said that applied and 
tcihnological lesearcli is definitely a factor on 
whitli ihc etonomic growth of a couiitiy dep¬ 
ends. 

The next question is, how much of expen¬ 
diture we can aftoid for industrial research to 
gtt the maximum benefit. Technical know- 
iiow can be secured through research and. also 
pm chased from abroad. Theoretically it is pos¬ 
sible to build up our industry and technology 
with little or no expenditure on research of 
our own and based wholly on imported know¬ 
how. But this is not our way of thinking. Our 
obj'ective is'to build up our national economy 
as quickly as possible for which a certain 
amount of technical know-how has to be im¬ 
ported and for the rest, we have to rely on. 
indigenous resources and technical abilities. 
Imported know-how should, as far as possible, 
be limited to basic processes and products. We 
need not waste time and money to repeat what 
is already available or can be purchased from 
abroad. Improvements on this to suit our 
conditions should be developed through indi¬ 
genous research activity. Development re¬ 
search should be wholly carried out in the 
country to suit the needs of the market using 
indigenous raw materials. 

The time has come to formulate a nation¬ 
al policy on research and development. 

(Courtesy: Times of'indif^ 


Proper self-estimation is needful for due 
regulation oi our efforts in relatimi to ch^ 
ends. Under-estimation self involves ths le^ 
ting slip of advantages that 'mi^ht have been 
gained. •—Hsrbsn Spnieftf 



SCIENTISTS’ POOL 

WHAT IT IS A HOW IT WORKS 

BY KEMLESH RAY 


A certain amount of flutter has been creat¬ 
ed recently m the press as a icsult of notices 
issued to a few scientists fur ternnnalion of 
their services in the Scientists’ Pool. It is 
understandable that due to the hiinian angle 
involved, a superficial examination of cases 
like tins is likely to lead one to wrong conclii 
sions and give use to emotional outbuists, 
which cannot obviously do good to anyone. 
Let us theiefoie tiy and undei stand what the 
Scientists' Pool is and wh.it aie its iniphca 
tions, both in icgard to the inteicst of the 
scientists and that of the counliv 

The Pool was cieated m 1958 The need 
for it arose as a itsult of a gcncial belief that 
one of the reasons why Indian scientists ah 
road were hesitant to retuin was that m India 
it normally took from six months to a year fot 
a qualified person to secure a suitable job 
through the prescribed formation of public 
recruitment 

Bright )Oung scientists, engineers an<l 
doctors find the waiting period wasteful and 
frustrating This also means national w.ist 
age of manpower, even though it niav be loi a 
short period Those who return from abroad 
find the situation even a little more difficult 
because thev had lost touch with the countrv’s 
employment maiket for some time Govern 
ment thought ('an ve not make some tempo 
rary arrangements for them? 

The novel idea of a Scientists’ Pool was 
thus conceived with the specific pin pose of 
creating a temporary berth to tide over this 
initial period of wait A deserving scientist 
cither returning from abroad or qualified in 
the country could I bus draw a reasonable emo¬ 
lument and get placement in an institution 
connected with the subject of specialisation, 
leaving him free to make his own choice of 
job, in his own good time, within reason. 

Tt is more than obvious that the stay in 
the Pool should not be undulv long, as apart 
from other reasons, the scientist, in his own 
interest, should settle down without avoidable 
ielay. There may be cases, where the job 
^ered or advertised, does not suit the exact 


expectations of a scientist regarding the place 
of woik, the nature of duties, the emoluincnp 
offered and so on. But in such cases, it is ex 
pec ted, and lcgiiiiiiatel> so, that the person 
conceined would be eager and willing, tc 
adapt himself, within teason, of couise, lo the 
citeumslaiiees that pievail, lathei than sit back 
and take icfugc behind the false position that 
the countiv is committed to suppcirt him from 
pufilic funds, till he chooses to accept an ideal 
job to Ins liking 

On I he other hand, iheic may be cases 
wheic, due to nairow of high level specialisa¬ 
tions of certain persons, they take longer to get 
suitably fixed than the general iiin of scient¬ 
ists In such cases, the Pool authorities have 
not only to be tolciaut with icgard to the 
length of stay in the Pool, but have to offer 
assistance in proper placement h\ mak¬ 
ing contacts with possible stories of employ¬ 
ment This is being done 

Theic IS also ihe question of suitable ad- 
|ustmcnt and diversification I ogical diversi¬ 
fication is not a rontiadiction of specialisation. 

Let us considc'i aiiothei point It is often 
said that specialists arc being offered admin- 
istiativc positions If it rcallv me.ins what it 
says if would l»e shocking Perhaps the truth 
is that all the senior scientific and technical 
positions requiie ceitain degiee of administra 
tive icsponsibilitv This feafuie is inherent in 
the higher positions In f.ict, the higher one 
goes the greater becomes the administiative 
responsibilitv But this docs not convert a 
technical job into an administrative one. 
However, it is univcrsallv agieed that the 
scientific and technical personnel should not 
be saddled with a lot of administiative hutden. 

When a person is selected for a scientific 
or technical post the job requnemcni and the 
candidates’ qualification .'le sought to be 
matcliLcl. as far as pinctic.ible Kcciuiimcnts 
aic made generally ihiough personal inter¬ 
views of the candidates in which virions facets 
of their qualifications and specialisations me 
brought out for this purpose It is highly »m- 

{Continued on page 718) 



Earth Model Of Space Hothouse 

BY M A. MILKHTKER, (BIOPHYSICIST) 


[he liiM jdiicMincuts in inistcimg outei 
spjCL htvc ilicacly Klvancal ihc piubUm ol 
fully piovicling a mw with oxygen, lood nul 
water I his piuhlcin licconits even inoie 
acute when pic piling lot kngliiy space lliglUs 

1 he (I iilv I ilioii ol food and watci pci 
cosnioiiaiil is ippioMiii itcly ihicc kilogiaiiis 
plus oxygen toi icspnation, tlie weight oi 
whicfi IS ajipioxiin lie ly one kilogiain VII tins 
aitiouiits to 120 kg i inoiith pei cosnionitil 
the luecssiiy waici supply not me hide cl A 
ten men cicw on i lengthy expedition to ollui 
planets will need tens and hundieds ol tons 
If all these lood slocks iic tilcii on bond 
then a spaceship v\ill be li insfonncd into i 
food stoiehouse, a t ink \miIi wilci md licpiid 
oxygen All this vsoiild ici]iiiie idcliiioii il luel 
expenditnie and the design of such i ship 
would become cvei more (oinplic lUd 

Hence, the c|uesiion intvinb]\ uses of i 
diifcient and inou expedient appiouh in pio 
viding the expedition with oxegen food md 
watei witiioiu oveiloulmg tiu shi]) 

K F Fsialkcnsky, the foinielei of eosino 
naulies, pioposed that conditions simil n to 
those on eaith be leeieated on a spaeeship oi 
sputnik lor giowing plants, / e , to build a 
space hothouse with the eultisation of ceinin 
especially fruitful eaith plints I would like 
to desciibe some of oin cxpttiinents in thi* 
sphei e 

Nutrient Solution 

Higher plants can be giown moie cxpedi 
cntly in a spue hothouse using the hyehoneia 
tion method, i( , b\ injeelmg a nutiient solu 
tion and nioistuie togethei with an in the 
"sod” substiatuin Heie the question aiises 
asto with wlnt and how plmts should be 
iiouiishcd in a spate* hothouse It stands to 
icason that it is disadYtintagcous to tike along 
all the necessary salts and w'ater rt'quired for 
prepanng a nutiient solution on long space 
flights kiist of all these salts and the neccs 
saiy wale I for the solution will weigh a lot (es 
pecnll\ w itci) secondly, the pitpaiing of a 
nutiient siilulion itqiiiics the aceuiate weigh 
ing ol the salts wliith under the eondition of 
weighiltssness will be tlifiicull Iven tf before 
hand weiglieel sills no taken dong definite 
diflicullies will aiise in dissolving them tlue to 


the State of weightlessness. Therefore, it is 
nioie expedient to use the liquid excretion *of 
the human body (of the cosmonauts) as a nu- 
tiieiit solution, while the solid excrements ate 
tieatcd by burning 1 his will piovide the op 
poitunity ten cicating a closed biological cycle 
1 he water for diluting cm also be obtained 
fiom the same lesources by the distillation and 
eleetioosinosis methods using solai eneigy (we 
il ivl el iboi Ued m iiist ill itiem ioi this pur 
pose) 

I he liquid exeieted by a healthy person 
\ lilts within definite limits depending on the 
nituic and quantity of the ftKitl and eliink 
1 tkcii on the tempciaturc of the organism and 
iht eiiviionment, the phvsiological fliutuations 
III the pioccsses of metabolism In 24 hours a 
lieilthy human organism dischaiges an aver 
igt ot 10001 600 millilities of iitine Approxi 
initely 95 pei cent ol it is watei with the re¬ 
in immg five pel tent nccounted foi by diveise 
s ilts 

let iis analyse the composition of these 
exeietions horn the point of view of the nutii 
ent elements they contain, which are needed 
for cnsuiing the normal growth and develop 
ment of plants, as well as the lequireinents 
pi iced on a nutiient solution It is generally 
known that nitiogen is of primary importance 
foi plants I his is contained in the excretion 
of the human organism in the form of intri¬ 
cate nitrogen compounds which can be sue- 
cessfiillv iisexl as sources for nitrogen nutri 
tion Uiea being a rich source of nitrogen 
nutiition IS cinployed as the reagent in making 
up nutiient solutions Urea, for instance, is 
used yvhen prepanng nutrient solutions in the 
hothouses of the Moscow oil refinery Thus, 
It Ins been experimentally proved that urine 
which IS one of the most important compo¬ 
nents of human excietion can fully meet plant 
requiiemcnt in oxygen and replace urea as 2 
leigent 

We figuied out in grams the primary 
nutrient of elements contained in the mineral 
salts of the daily excretion (1,600 mF) of pure! 
mine The following quantity of primary nu 
iiients shoulfl lie in two litres of a nutiient 
solution with the aveiage content of the foi 
lowing elements* N—0.322 grams; P^,062 
glams; K—0838 giams; Ca-^160 grams; 
Mg—0 048 grams, under the condition that 01 



ml of a solution of B, Fe, Mn, Zn, Cu, and Co 
is added to the nutrient solution. 

Let us examine what solution of urine 
would be optimal according to the content of 
primary nutrients for the normal growth and 
development of plants, what elements and in 
what quantities should be added or removed. 

We figured out that as a result of diluting 
in water the -daily quantity of pure urine 
(1,500 ml) fourfold (one quantity of mine 
plus three quantities of water) we would ie 
ceive a tontentration of mine which would 
proximate the quantity of priinaiy nutrients in 
standard iiutiient solutions. 

Ilow'evcr, one should take into account 
that this licpiid contains ions of natrium and 
chlorine winch unfavourably influence plant 
growth and development. 'I he rcmov.il of the 
undesiiable ions should be done in such a wav 
as not to cliange the contents of salts and not 
evoke its cixidation oi alkalinisalion. Tins can! 
be achieved with the help of ions of silver 
(which is conducted eiuploving a device which 
we specially designed). In order to achieve 
noimal plant giowth and development 0-1 ml 
of a solution ol the following niicioelcments in 
200 ml of distilled water and containing 

HjBOa' 5.8 grams; MnS 04 . SHg 0—3.8 grams* 
ZnSOj. 7115 , 0 — 0.4 grams; CUSO 4 7 H 20.4 grams* 
cobalt—traces, iron in the from of FeSOj 7H.^O 
— 0.44 grams; sulphuric acid H 2 SO 4 (concentrat¬ 
ed) — 1.8 grams—should be added to tw'o litres 
of the solution. 

Thus, we see that in a lengthy space flight 
it is quite possible- to use the liquid excretion 
<}f the human oigaiiisiii for pioviding nutrition 
to plants in a space hothouse, Ivcfoiehand flee¬ 
ing them of ions of naliium and chloimc and 
desttoving parhogene iniciofloia by solar ultra 
violet radiation. 

Soil Substratum 

It would be ridiculous to take into outer 
space even the best soil suhsttata used on cath: 
they are of great volume, of great weight and 
the nutrient matter contained in them is gia- 
dually exhausted. In a state of zero gravity 
the particles of such a soil substatiiim, influ¬ 
enced by the slightest ini|Jetus,'would fly apait 
and it would he impossible to retain them. 

F. A. Tsander while experimenting in 
1915-1919 on a space hoihouse pioposed th.it 
charcoal be used as a soil subsliatum, as it is 
3.4 times lighter than any soil. F. A. Tsander 
succcs.sfully grew vcgfelablcs by fertilising it 
with the waste of the human organism. How- 
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ever, charcoal as well, despite its inconsider 
able weight is also hardly suitable as a subs 
tratum for a space hothouse. Coal particles ir 
the form of dust would fill its atmosphere anc 
on penetrating into the respiratory tract of th< 
cosmonauts would evoke extremely undesirabb 
irritation. 

Then what requirements should the soi 
substratum of a space hothouse comply with! 
It should be light, porous and sufficiently loosi 
and nut toxic lor plants. 

Foam plastics and, in particular, foan 
pol)methane have all these properties. In oui 
experiments we successfully used the latter ai 
a “soil” substiaUim for gi owing plants (Sola 
num tubeiosuiii. Allium L.) in the course ol 
IW'O vegetation periods, 111 1961 and in 1962. 

Let us review the physicochemical and 
physiological piopettics ol Soviet PPU-17 loan: 
palymclh.ine. 

Physical properties: volumetric weight— 
0 026 g/cuciii, cuinptcssibilil) under a load ol 
500 g/scjtm—86 per cent; elasticity—96 per 
cent. 

Chemical propcitics: The properties ol 
fo.im polj uic'ihanc did not change while treat 
c'cl ill the coin sc of one houi w’ilh a 10 per cent 
solution of lot malm and a 10 per cent solution 
of caibolic acid. Foam polyurethane does not 
dissolve in organic solvents. It swells in ace¬ 
tone but on cliving u-sioies its initial proper¬ 
ties. It dissolves in conccntiaied alkalines. 

Physiological pioperllcs: Numeious re- 
seaicfics conducted in the Soviet Union and in 
other countiies have established that foam 
polv orerhane is altsolutely harmless for man. 
Oui cxpc'iiineiits also showed that it was also 
completely luirmless for plant organisms. Foam 
polyiiietliaiie in a good way and evenly absorbs 
water and nutiicnls dissolved in it and retains 
them. It is completely sterile: neither bacte¬ 
ria nor musty fungi develop on it, seeds plant¬ 
ed in it do not rot. Plants grow* and develop 
better than in llic soil or in any other artifi¬ 
cial "soil” siibsti.itutn as (here arc many pores 
filled wilh lir in foam plastics due to which 
the plant roots arc belter aired. The harvest 
of root vegetables and tuber crops is easily col¬ 
lected bv moving apart llic foam polv urethane 
"soil” substratum. 

AriiAcial “Soil” Substratum 

How do we rrn.aginc the organisation of 
an atlilicial "soil” substiatiim in a space hot¬ 
house bv using foam plastics? We consider 
that fine porous foam polyurethane sheets 15 
mm thick should be cut into ribbons 20 ram 
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in width and of the necessary length (depend¬ 
ing on the length of a space hothouse). Mats 
are made by braiding these ribbons and glue¬ 
ing their ends. They are stretched on a frame 
of plastic flexible pipes, filled with air. The 
pipes of the watering and feeding systems, 
through which moisture, air and nutrients are 
supplied, are fixed in the foam plastics; elec¬ 
trodes from zinc foil are placed into the subs¬ 
tratum in order to create electric field thus 
facilitating an inacase in the yield. We sug¬ 
gest fine magnetic filings be introduced in the 
foam plastics for this purpose, specially orien¬ 
tated foi the creation of a constant magnetic 
field. This is used for making a “soil” subs¬ 
tratum from plates with doublcsided planting 
space, which is most convenient for a space 
hothouse: while l)cing small in weight and 
large in volume, it will possess gofxl porosity, 
fully ensuring aeration and the formation of 
roots, the supply of nutrient solution and its 
retention. In a state of /eio gravity such a 
"soil” substralum will not fly apart and it is 
convenient to plate plants in it by moving 
apart the interwoven ribbons. This "soil” sub¬ 
stratum can be made on the Earth and trans¬ 
ported as a temporary internal covering of a 
spaceship compartment. It can also be sug¬ 
gested that foam polyurethane be transported 
to outer space in its initial components, to be 
mixed and the ribbons made for the "soil” 
substratum in outer space. It would be even 
better if themists succeeded in elaborating the 
methods for obtaining foam polyurethane from 
human urine which contains the basic chemi¬ 
cal elements whi''h make the molecule of the 
given plastic. There would then be no need 
for transporting foam polyurethane mats to 
outer space. 

No Ways Inferior 

One could also offer a "soil” substratum 
in the form of four planes fixed at right angles, 
in the form of a box or cylinder. In this case 
the planting area would be increased as the 
outer surfaces—for fungi. Wlien rotating the 
"soil" substratum with an electric motor a 
change in the illumination of the plants with 
solar light could be achieved to an equal deg¬ 
ree for all tiers of the foliage. 

All these data have been cbcckcd in prac¬ 
tice and have been confirmed bv our experi¬ 
ments. We treated a peculiar laboratory on 
a house roof a greenhouse in the form of a 
model of a space hothouse for growing veget¬ 
ables. 

We grew potatoes and onions under a 
transparent removable hood from plastic film 


in the hothouse employing the method o 
hydroacration on an artificial foam plastic soil 
The liquid waste of the human organism serv 
ed as the source for nutrients and moisture 
while foam polyurethane served as the loii 
substratum. We regularly conducted obaerva 
tions of the plants, we took into account spacx 
radiation, air temperature, pressure, cloudifless, 
the degree of lighting, humidity, the growth 
and development of plants, consumption and 
the need in nutrients. The earth model of a 
space hothouse in the course of two years gave 
a vegetable harvest which according to quality 
was in no ways inferior to that received by 
collective faims. 


SCIENTISTS’ POOL WHAT IT IS AND 
HOW IT WORKS 

{CoiUinued from page 715) 
probable that a jf)b would be offered which has 
no connection with the candidates’ qualifica¬ 
tions But, a perfect match may not always 
possible. 

The pit-ture that emerges is generally very 
satisfactory: some are also doing excellent 
work in Pools. Most of the Pool officers are 
at the same time trying for jobs and settling 
down in employment in good times. Only in 
a few instances the aitthoritics find that the 
.spirit of the Pool is not being respected at the 
other end. In such cases, a caution not is 
struck. Only after such prolonged and care¬ 
ful consideration, the final decision of termi¬ 
nation of tenure is taken, when it is felt tliat 
any further continuation of a particular scient¬ 
ist in the Pool cannot be justified. Till now 
54 Pool officers have had to be served with the 
notices of termination out of a total of 2,000 
scientists who have benefited through the Pool. 

The Pool seeks to help the scientists help 
themselves. The Pool started with a total of 
10 Pool officers in its first year. Today, 660 
scientists have made use of the Pool in one 
form or another. Over 1.200 scientists have 
been able to get suitable jobs after joining the 
Pool. 

About 1,500 others selected to the Pool 
arc still abroad. They have received the Pool 
offers but have not been asked to hyrry back* 
They can choose their time of retu^ after 
they fini.sh their work at hand. In course of 
the.se seven years, about 4,5(M) have been selcc^ 
ed to the Pool, of whom nearly 3,000 have re¬ 
turned home. 



The Great Waste In Our, Education System 


D. Timj» 


Formal education is usually achieved in 
three stagcv—at the primary school, at the 
high school and at the univeisity. To this it 
ma y be Supposed we should add technical edu¬ 
cation, for we are living in a highly technical 
age. And when people say, as they fiequcntly 
do, that the educational system must be chang¬ 
ed, it is usually technical education they have 
in mind. 

Unfortunately the modem conception of 
a technician is veiy limited. When we speak 
of technicians we think of engineers, saentists, 
the builders of dams, those engaged in big m- 
dustiy, in mecliaiucs of some foim or other. 
But a technician in the oiiginal sense of the 
term is a peison who is skilled in the tech¬ 
nique of a particular art. In this sense a musi¬ 
cian, an artist, a writer, a icachet, a lawyer, a 
doctor, a farmer is as much a techniaan as 
any engincei. And it is important that wc 
should bear this in mind. 

Two things, perhaps three, are wrong with 
our present system of education; a tendency 
to lay too much stress upon technical educa¬ 
tion in its narrow sense, too much education 
at the higher levels anq, arising out of the first 
two, too much emphasis upon examination 
results. 

Because India is a developing country 
struggling to raise its economic level and be 
cause scientific technique has, during the past 
100 years, developed beyond the wildest 
dreams of our great grandparents, it is only 
natural that most ambitious parents should 
want their sons, and even daughters, to be 
educated in the scientific subjects, whether or 
not they are mentally and emotionally equip¬ 
ped to pursue them. There is a general feel¬ 
ing that unless a boy at the high school stage 
is taii^ht physics and chemistry and of course, 
mi^thematics at the highest possible level, there 
is no future for him. 

There is even a school of thought, among 
whom are to be found educatioqists, who hold 
that every high school boy ihould concentrate 
oh those subjects and that, if given enough en- 
couri^gemenc. even those with the least apti¬ 
tude can sooner or later ‘get through'. Such 
a pdiev can only result in a lai^ number of 
luu^baked sdentins and would-be engineers 
bdag dtumiil one ol tho educational machine. 


for whom there can be no plate in fields where, 
at present, even those endowed with the best 
biains hnd it diffacult to get a foothold. And 
It IS a strange thing that in a predominantly 
agricultural country it is seldom suggested that 
our youngsteis should prepare themselves 
scientifically to cope with our food problems. 

Never has so much education been giv« 
to so many with so few prospects. The rapid¬ 
ly increasing population of the country natu* 
tally adds to the problems of education, and, 
even though those who wish to qualify for 
higher education is a small percentage, Ac 
number is still too large to be manageable with 
our piesciit resources. A laige number of stu¬ 
dents enter our universities solely for the pur¬ 
pose of getting a label which will advance 
them socially or enable them to get jobs that, 
in the end, they find aie nonexistent or in 
very short supply. The large number of fai¬ 
lures at the Higher Secondary examination 
suggests that this examination is of a very high 
standard. But it is not so. It is more prob¬ 
able that those who failed should never have 
been allowed to appear for the examination. 
But as things are, there is no alternative for 
them. 

The demand for admission is so great that 
colleges have to be selective and turn away 
many who have succeeded in getting no more 
than a pass at the school leaving examinations. 
And those who do get admission are usually 
too immature to gain full advantage from uni¬ 
versity education. They enter college at a 
time when they are still of schoolgoing ajK. It 
seems to be assumed that because our children 
mature physically at an early age they achieve 
mental maturity at the same rate. Anybody 
who has anything to do with high school chil¬ 
dren knows that this is not so. 

If our universities are to become in a real 
sense seats of learning and cease to be merely 
examining bodies, something has got to bo 
done about putting an end to the custom that 
make certaiq elementary jobs in government 
and comparable services available only to 

E aduates. It is because of this that our ool- 
^ have so manv students whose only desire 
is not that they may learn but that they may 
be taught enough to be able to answer enoi^n 
questions in an examination to'qualify lor a 
degree of lome sort 
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AU this IS having its ciltU upon oui high 
schools which .nc inotc and nioic becoming 
machines lot tinning out cxaiuinatiuii caiuli 
dates and less and less eenties wiieie ehildieii 
may be tiamed loi living Lven nidi peiideiiL 
schools wlucli aie usually licUei iilaiid lo give 
a libetal (.dueilioii, have pitloiee lo kiip then 
eyes lixed un tvauiiiialion icsults 1 he ehiil; 
coniein, no in lUei who tails by the wayside, 
IS die pell Linage ol ex iininalion successes 
Childicn aie told to woik haid in oidei to 
get ihioiigh the examination’, and they them 
selves tend lo become impaticiil and non eo 
opeiative il an eiiteipiising teacher attempts 
to niteiest tin in in aiiytliing which is not m 
the (ouisi 1 lie lesiilts is that lot them, too, 
and lot then jiiieiils, the be all and end ill ol 
atleiidiiig sihuol is to get thiough the sciiool 
leaving iximiiialion 

iSul so. Slid 1 lei bell Speiieii 1 ilin ition 
has ioi Its objeil the ]nomution ol liiaiailei 

Exam Machines 

We t miiul ahugethei ml out selves ol 
examm itions 1 hey iiave then uses But we 
can modiiy the system. 

One solution would be to i use all High 
Schools to what is known as the intiimediate 
level Jn ifleet tins would mean liiat all higli 
school ihildieii would get a geneial education 
up to the eleventh tlass At this level they 
should be given a School Ciitilir ilc, that is to 
say a ccitiheate nitued by the Sxhool, upon 
which would he shown by a system of giading 
then ailuevement at the vaiious subjects 
taught and at the vaiious aetivities ol the 
school rhe method of assessing the achieve 
ment should be left to the schools, either by 
examination, oi by testing oi by evalu ition ol 
woik, Ol a combination of all tlucc 

Only those childicn who wish to go on 
foi highei stiidi^.s at a univeisiiy oi at a tcch 
nic.il liaining institution would lemain in the 
school foi another two years at the end of 
whicii they would take an examination in a 
selected com sc foi a Higher School Certihcate, 
set by an ippiujniate boaid of examiners, 
which alone would qualify them to go on foi 
furthci and iugher studies 

The advantages of such a system vyould be 
many Childien would enter the universities 
and tiainmg institutions at the less immature 
age of 18 instead of as at present at 16 They 
would be better prepared for the higher stu¬ 
dies and in a m,ore mature state of mind to 
cope with them Moreover they would remain 


under a system of school discipline at an age 
when they still need it And if tlie standaid 
of the Higher School Ccililicatc is sufficiently 
high— almost if not quite as equivalent to the 
ptesent aveiage BA pass—the standaid of 
education at our univeisiiies could be consi 
dciably laised and those bodies would be able 
to coneeutiate on muie lualuie minds whose 
leal puipose loi going theie would be setiuus 
study Moi cover llie need foi a pass degiee 
fur entiy lor many jobs would be eliminated, 
and teaeheis at tlie university and technical 
institution level would have better ojpportum 
ties for closer contact with their stutfents and 
wouhl lonseqnciilly be bettci able to lontinue 
the good woik of eharactci building 

Building Character 

1 he best advaiilage of all would be that 
SI bools would be able lo coneeiiliale muic on 
cbiiaitei budding Nut hiving the luevitabil 
ily ol public cxaiiiinations hanguig ovei their 
heads moie time could be devoted to activities 
nut diteetl) eoncetneil vvitii book Icainmg but 
no less \ ilii ibli tui ihaiaitei budding lea 
cheis would be able to eoneenltale on the ehd 
(hen as pet sons, not as potential ‘passcis’ or 
faiieis Chilihen would not have to start 
speiialising at an age when they have still to 
diseovei then leal bent Ihcre can be no 
doubt that a person of chaiaetcr is bettei qua 
Idled to cope with life 'than one who has little 
Or none And if the leAchers do their jobs well 
in this lespect, many nioie children who reach 
the eleventh class would be better qualified to 
pass on to the next two yiais of school than 
might be supposed For those who do not 
make grade and leave school at the eleventh 
tlass level some extension of the polytechnic 
system whcie they could learn skills at differ 
ent arts would be desirable 

All this would tost more money, but on 
the othei hand less money would be wasted; 
and could money be better spent? At present 
our schools and colleges are producing year by 
year, with a few brilliant exceptions, young^ 
sters equipped with little more than a smatter-’ 
mg of indigested information. The future 
pi ogress and natural prosperity of our coun- 
iiy will be far better assuied if our education¬ 
al system can be reoriented that it is able 
to tuin out at all levels young men and women 
who are persons of character with well disci¬ 
plined and enquiring minds. 

(Coiurtesy: Yojana). 



Use Of Nnemonics To Improve Memory 

BY R. J. HEATBORN, B.Sc. 


Mnemonics—it is a curious word. To 
pronounce it is easy: you just ignore the first 
letter. 

The word comes from the Greek 
“mnemon,” which means “mindful.” And in 
English the word “mnemonics” has come to 
mean a system of precepts and rules to assist 
memory. 

It is important to be clear right at the 
stait what mnemonics can do for you and 
what they cannot do. 

The best known mnemonic of all is piob- 
ably the little rhyme which begins “Thiiiy 
days hath SepLember.” How many people can 
say stiaight oft how many days there are in any 
particular month? Thousands have to run 
through this rhyme in their heads to find out. 

A mnemonic is a de\ice of this kind in 
tended to assist the memory to recall a set of 
facts. In this instance, the set of facts is tho 
twelve numbers representing the total of days 
in each month. 

A mnemonic is useful for this kind of pur¬ 
pose—the retention in the mind of lists, or col¬ 
lections of facts. 

Mnemonics are ’less helpful with othci 
kinds of memory. lor instance, learning a 
poem or a part in a play; lemembering music 
or incidents from the past. 

Mnemonics will help with anything that 
can be expressed in the foim oi a list, with ic- 
membering numbers, or people’s names. 

Fortunately, a great deal of what wc want 
to remember is like this. 

Say, for example, that you are studying a 
difficult book on an abstract subject. Law 
students, for instance, not only have to remem¬ 
ber the main facts about particular laws but 
must study the theory of law, the growth of 
the idea of law in ’human history and other 
abstract topics. 

Abstractions can quickly degenerate in 
the mind into vague generalities. Mnemonics 
help us to avoid this. The student should ex¬ 
tract from his book and write down the dozen 
or so principal ideas or developments, making 
each a sentence or a line or two. 

He should then reduce each lenience to 
one word. Lastly, he should arrange jehese 


words in an order which is easily icmcmbered. 
That may be alphabetical, or an arrangement 
in which the initial letters make a word, or a 
rhyme. 

Two Examples 

We will demonstrate this method with two 
mnemonics well known to students of econo¬ 
mics. Among the things they h.ive to learn 
aie the functions oi money in a modern so¬ 
ciety, and the qualities needed in a material to 
make it suitable for making coins. 

Ihc functions of money may be i educed 
to ioui: money selves as a means ot exchange, 
as a standard of value, as a means of storing 
up put chasing powei fui the futuie, and as a 
measuic of the lelative values of commodities. 

A famous economist, Protessoi D. H. 
Robertson, constructed from these main facts 
the following delightful lines; 

Money’s a matter of functions lour; 

A means, a mcasuie, a standard, a store. 

Notice how ihythm, ilnme and allitera¬ 
tion all contribute to make this easily remem¬ 
bered. It has helped generations of students 
in writing their examination answers. 

Now for our second evainple. To be suit¬ 
able for use in making coins a inateiial needs 
to have six qualities. It must be; 

Acceptable to those receiving payment. 

Stable in value, so that it is woith u^h 
the same at different dates. 

Divisible, so that sums of v.iiying value 
may easily be made up. 

Uniform, so that one coin is as good as 
another. 

Durable, so that it does not wear away 
quickly. 

Portable, so that coins are casil) ranicd. 

These six qualities—acceptabilitv, stabil¬ 
ity, uniformity, divisibility, poitalriliiv, dur 
ability—have the initial letteis ASIJDPD, 
which can be rearranged to foini \DDS UP. 
All this, we can say, adds up lo ihc peifect 
coinage material. 

These two examples show the use of the 
rhyme and the use of initial letters as tech¬ 
niques for creating mnemonics out of the key 
words. Naturally, the mnemonic will work 



tor you only it the key words, when recalled, 
bring to mind the rest of the information. 

The mnemonic is no substitute for learn¬ 
ing. It is a device for bringing into conscious¬ 
ness learning which might otherwise remain 
hidden in some mental recess. 

Mnemonics of a different kind may be 
hopeful in lemcmbering people's names. The 
secret is to associate tlie name with some pro¬ 
minent physical feature. The commonest 
method is to imd a feature which has some 
connection with the name in the way it is 
spelled. 

For instance, grey haii may be the clue to 
reniemlieiing Gregory or Green, as well as 
Gray, liut suppose tlie man's hair is fail? 
Look aiinnid lor some other fcatuie; a grin, 
perhaps. \ou have to use your imagination 
and inj^cnuiiy. Even if the seaich for a con¬ 
nection in the .spelling fails completely, this 
type ol lunetnonic may still be useiul. 

You jie moie likely to remember a Mr. 
Haibutt, loi example, if you think of him as 
the man with the black-framed spectacles than 
if you associate him only with an uncertain, 
shadowy recollection of a lace seen only once. 

How They Work 

Mnemonics take advantage of the basic 
fact about memory, that it depends on the asso¬ 
ciation ot ideas and facts. When one thing is 
in oui minds we tend to lemcmber other 
things connected with it. 

That is why it is difiicult to remember 
nonsense. Fake any random sequence of a 
dozen woicK; “Joint apples danger against 
basis the said comes haimonv best winter 
ti^ay." xhat would be much harder to learn 
than any twelve words which made sense to 
the leader. 

The task would be haider still if each word 
was itself a meaningless jumble of letters: 
“afgzho bbnegkys”—two “words” are enough 
to demonstrate that. 

These examples of nonsense are difficult 
to remcnibei because they do not form patterns 
in our minds. In the first one, each word is 
scp.iiate and we have no way of associating it 
with other words. In the second one each let¬ 
ter is .sepalate and so we cannot even remem¬ 
ber the individual “wOids" without consider¬ 
able edoit. 

A mnemonic is a wav of imposing a pat¬ 
tern wheic none exists. Having reduced what 
we 'v'sii to M'lncmbcr to a list of words we 


have the equivalent of our first nonsense exam* 
pie. We then seek to at range these words in 
such a way that they form a pattern; we create 
an association between one word and the next. 

Any new fact we wish to remember should 
be deliberately fitted into the knowledge we 
already have. We should seek its proper placef 
by casting round in our minds for its most 
helpful associations. By this means we can 
make use of the mnemonic technique even 
when it is not appropriate to construct formal 
devices such as those described here. 

The little rhymes and word plays are 
most useful for remembering small collections 
of facts when these make an isolated system of 
knowledge not readily associated with other 
systems. 

The days in each months, for instance, are 
31, 28 (or 29), 31. 30. 31. 30. 31. 31, 30, 31. 
30, 31. No regular pattern appears in this 
sequence, and no other associations would easi¬ 
ly give us the information. In these condi¬ 
tions the mnemonic “Thirty days hath Septem¬ 
ber" is an ideal device. 

Not all mnemonics need be as elaborate 
as those given here. Some ate needed only for 
a short-teim aim. When we go shopping, for 
example, we often list our purchases to make 
suie nothing is forgotten. .The everyday 
shopping list is a particularly straightforward 
kind of mnemonic. We can easily remember 
the list by giving it a pattern, or even by me¬ 
morising the total number of items—'Tve got 
to buy five things.” After that, the written 
list becomes unnecessary. 

The pattern for the shopping list might 
take many forms. The woras might arrange 
themselves into a rhyme; or we might put them 
in alphabetical order, or the initial letters 
might make a word; or we might picture a 
diagram showing a route through the town to 
the particular shops. 

Probably everyone can devise his own 
curious way of doing it. The human mind 
displays ingenuity without end. 

Memory demands pattern and regularity. 
Constructing mnemonics is quite easy, though 
it leqiiires practice. It is good fun. It is use¬ 
ful as a skill in everyday life. 

Mnemonics form the basis, in fact, of 
nearly all the well known and seemingly in¬ 
credible ieats of memory. 



The U.S.A. And Vietnam 

BY ARNAUD DE BORCHGRAVE 
^'Senior Editor of Newsweek** 


"Vietnam is not important to us," Profes¬ 
sor John Kenneth Galbraith said recently. "Ic 
is not a bastion of freedom, nor is it a testing 
place of democracy.” 

The slogans about why the U.S is in Viet¬ 
nam—e.g.. making South Vietnam safe for 
democracy—and arguments about the slogans 
have contributed mightily to mass confusion at 
home and abroad. The rhetoric tends to obs¬ 
cure both the fundamental interest and the 
fundamental issue. 

The fundamental interest, ^uite simply, is 
to contain the expansion of Chinese Commun¬ 
ist imptiiJism. As Professor Zbigniew Braze- 
zinski of Columbia articulated one of the U.S.'s 
basic foreign policy goals, it is "to establish 
international conditions which channel the 
revolutionary changes taking place in many 
societies towards constructive ventures, and 
prevent the process of modernisation and 
development from being forcibly taken over by 
Communist elites supported by militant Com¬ 
munist states employing the strategy of 'nation¬ 
al liberation wars’." * 

Basic Issue * 

The fundamental issue is whether we can 
find an effective answer to this new method of 
warfare—the device whereby China and North 
Vietnam can expand, almost by proxy, by pro¬ 
moting a so-called "people’s war" of so-called 
"national liberation.’^ 

^d What we are trying to do in Vietnam 
is to demonstrate that changes in Asia—and 
elsewhere in the world—are not to be precipi¬ 
tated by "outside” force. Some of us have for¬ 
gotten rather quickly that it was not South 
Vietnam that set out to absorb North Viet¬ 
nam, but rather the other way round. What’s 
at stake for the U.S. in Vietnam is not freedom 
and demoaacy for South Vietnam, though this 
mi|pht becmne a happy by-produa. The key 
point at issue is whether the U.S. can success¬ 
fully resist and subdue a war of "liberation.’’ 
Similarly* what’s at stake for China is whether 
it am prove thfit the balance of power in the 
world can be dianged by tunnelling under the 
nudear stalemate of die majrn powers. Pek¬ 
ing’s chosen, instruments are North Vietnam 
aim the Viet (Sm§. ' 


Countering a foreign-sponsored "people’s 
war” is a terribly complex business. Such a 
conflict usually carries a minimum of risks for 
the sponsor. It always is made to look like a 
revolution of rising expectations against the 
forces of retrogression backed by the U.S. 
American intervention is hard to justify be¬ 
cause the lineup is so confusing, deliberately 
so, and the people's grievances irrefutable. 

When Senator Russell says "we should go 
in there, win and get out,” one cannot help 
but feel that he and millions of others have 
not yet understood what Vietnam is all about. 
It is not that type of war. Classical wars with 
classical victories will probably never be seen 
again. The Communists are in for the long 
haul. And we should be, too. The other side 
will not abandon new methods of conquest 
until we have proved them unworkable. 

In power politics—and that is still the 
name of the game—lines must be drawn some¬ 
where, and if the U.S. doesn’t draw them, who 
else in the Western world today would—or 
could? The alternative, it seems to me, is an 
isolationist Fortress America. What the U.S. 
is doing in Asia is no different, in basic prin¬ 
ciples, from what the U.S. helped the Euro¬ 
peans achieve during the past two decades: a 
line was drawn and Russia was contained 
has now. . ."joined the ranks of the nations 
seeking peace in the world.” (Konrad Ade¬ 
nauer). 

Coaxing China 

How long will it take to conuin China, 
coax her out of her largely self-imposed isola¬ 
tion, and nudge her into more constructive 
endeavours? It could be another ten years or 
more. But evidence is accumulating that it 
might be shorter. I doubt whether Mao would 
be so obsessed with the need to prevent the 
next gfeneration from becoming "Khrushcheyite 
revisionists” if it were not already happening. 
In an attack on “anti-party elements, China s 
army newspaper has warned that unless they 
are defeated, it might be "perhaps only several 
years or a decade. . . .before a counter-revolu¬ 
tionary restoration on a national scale inevit¬ 
ably occurred.” 
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No Ollier governiiicni in the world is run 
by such an old group of men. The average 
age of the Politburo is 68: of the much larger 
Central Committee, 61. And the next genera¬ 
tion is already asking questions, if only in the 
innermost ret esses of their subconscious, ques¬ 
tions about a seemingly interminable scries ol 
foreign policy reverses that sttetch from the 
Congo to Indonesia. 

Two )ears after Premier* Chou En-lai 
touieci lll.uk Africa as a liberating hero, one 
black Afiican countiy after another is expelling 
Chinese ofierativcs and/or severing relations 
with Peking. 

Captured documents liave now produced 
the evidence that it was on instructions from 
Peking tliat Communist party tried to seize 
powci in Indonesia last fall. And the ensuing 
bloodbath of revenge against communism has 
made the Vietnam war seem mild by compari- 
.son. Indonesia was a deadly blow' to Peking’s 
strategy in South east Asia; the largest Com¬ 
munist part%- in the non-Communisi world lies 
destroseil. We now sec Indonesia negotiating 
an end to its military fonfrontation with 
Malavsia. 

y 

Other Asian countries have drawn a les¬ 
son from China’s failures in Africa and the Far 
East, and the .American commitment in Viet¬ 
nam has helped to (onvince them that China’s 
brand of communism is not ncces.sarily the 
w'avc of the (uture. Indeed, there is a world 
of diflcrencc betsveen what some Asian leaders 
say publicly and what they concede privately. 

In Rangoon recently, Liu Shao-chi, the 
^Jijnesc cliief of .stale, could not get Burmese 
leauers, not noted foi their pro American senti- 
inenis. to sign a joint declaration condemning 
the U.S. foi its attions in Vietnam. 

For China—and its veteran leaders of the 
Long Match—X'ietn.un is the crucial test of 
Mao’s thetiiies. Jt is akso China’s big chance 
to wietk America’s entire position in Asia. If 
we hold our gtound and Communist expansion 
is itlocked- as it was in Malaya—the Chine.se 
w’ill have sulfered another major foreign-policy 
setback. The dogmas will be shattered once 
and for all and w'e may at last look forward to 
change in Peking. 

If vve give in, what incentive will there be 
for China to change? Wc would probably 
have to siait all over again two or three years 
hence, perhaps in Thailand, which is neither a 
better time nor a better place. 


U.S. Public Opinion 

Policymakers in China and North Vietnam 
are convinced that the U.S. domestic front will 
eventually crack. They have seen thousands 
parade in front of the White House, some of 
them waving the Viet Cong colours. They 
know that the Republicans are already mobii* 
ising to make an issue of the war. They can 
see mounting criticism against a growing com¬ 
mitment in a war that Americans are tend can 
only end in stalemate. They have read in The 
New York Times that "there is broad agree¬ 
ment about Vietnam in the U.S. . . . namely 
that the country wants out, and its representa¬ 
tives in Washington know it and agpree, but it 
must be an honourable out.” They also see 
the slippage in President Johnson’s Vietnam 
"ratings.’’ And they have just heard Rep. L. 
Mendel Rivers, the influential chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, say: "We 
may have to make a decision damn 8(X>n” 
about whether to pull out altogether. Peking, 
which goes on depicting the United States as 
being on the verge of despair, undoubtedly 
believes that in another year or two U.S. pub¬ 
lic-opinion pressure to get out will have grown 
to the point where it won’t care whether the 
"oiii’’ is ‘‘honourable’’ or not. 

Vietnam has been publicly debated for 
months. I have just toured college campuses 
around the U.S. Besides, the notion shar^ by 
only a minuscule fraction of students and 
faculty, that we should simply get back into 
our boats and planes and pull out, no alterna¬ 
tives were even suggested. Most seem to real¬ 
ise there is little chance of peace talks until 
there is a change of heart on the other side. 

Time is not necessarily on China’s side. 
The more China advances scientifically and 
economically, the greater the schism between 
die-hard dogmatists and those who have to get 
on with the job of running a huge country 
efficiently and coming to terms with the mod¬ 
ern world. The passing of the revolutionary 
mystique will mean the new generation will 
have to open the window, just as Russia did. 

"Therapy for Peking’s present almost 
paranoid state of mind,” writes Harvard's John 
K. Fairbank, “must follow the usual lines oi 
therapy: it must lead the rulers of China gra¬ 
dually into different channels of experience 
until by degrees they reshape their picture of 
the world and their place in it." 

Misrepresentations 

The claim is often made that there is no 
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practical alternative to the eventual takeovei 
of South Vietnam by the Vietnamese Com¬ 
munists: that the NLF is truly a national 
movement in tune with the aspirations of the 
people; that we are still losing ground milita¬ 
rily: and that the South Vietnamese don't want 
us. Such misrepresentations get bandied around 
as “fact” by prominent members of the intel¬ 
lectual community. 

If communism is so popular, why has the 
Viet Cong felt it necessary to assassinate more 
than 20.000 local officials? Three leaders of 
the National Students Association of America 
have returned from Vietnam reporting they 
found no sympathy for the NLF among Viet¬ 
namese students. If the NLF is the embodi¬ 
ment of national aspirations and its victory in¬ 
evitable, how does one explain, as Buddhist 
leaders never tire of pointing out, that no one 
of prominence has joined the cause? If the 
NLF is indigenous to the South, how does one 
explain that it was created and is now con¬ 
trolled by Le Duan, after Ho Chi Minh the 
most powerful Communist leader in Hanoi? 

If we are not doing immeasurably better 
militarily, how does one explain that Com¬ 
munist defectors for the first time are now dia 
closing their unit locations and enabling U.S. 
forces to go in and hit them when they least 
expect it? Or that defectors, until the recent 
political crisis slowed up military operations, 
were running at the ra*te of 35.000 a year (up 
from 5.000 in 1964 and 11,000 in 1965)? Or 
that both prisoners and defectors, taken in 
widely scattered parts of the country, say they 
are physically exhausted, always on the move, 
with no campfires allowed at night, little food 
and haphazard supplies? Or that a recent sur¬ 
vey taken among 500 prisoners showed that 
only 30 per cent believed in a VC victory 
against 70 per cent a year ago? 

Little noted in the U.S. press earlier this 
year was growing evidence of indecision in 
-Hanoi. An artiue by Defence Minister Gene¬ 
ral Giap revealed considerable bewilderment 
over what he called the new factor of limitless 
American power which he concedes, in retros¬ 
pect, thwarted the Viet Cong of imminent vic¬ 
tory lapt year. American acceleration of the 
conflict, he warned, has "confronted the Viet¬ 
namese people with a very serious situation 
and the urgent task of mobilising and (x>nsoli- 
dating all the people to fight on.” Giap also 
admitted that vietpry over die United States 
was a long way off when the North Vietnam 
general wrote that “Americans have great roili- 
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tary potential, are extremely stubborn, cruel 
and cunning and know how to draw lessons 
quickly from experience to contrive even fierc¬ 
er. . .fighting methods." 

Coming Elections 

Politically, however, the pessimists claim 
we are back to square one. They argue that 
the coming elections are disaster incarnate, as 
inherently absurd as an Ionesco play> and that 
they will be followed by a neutralist govern¬ 
ment that will go through the motions of pro¬ 
claiming -its anti-communism and at the same 
time thank the U.S. for its services while mak¬ 
ing clear they are no longer required. 

I personally see the rapid political ev<4u- 
tion as a drive to reassert Vietnamese aover- 
eignty. Premier Ky and his fellow generals 
(and some U.S. advisers), quite unwittingly, 
have helped the various regions groups to 
surface as the true spokesmen for the people. 
This is basically a healthy development. The 
Buddhists (about 80 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion) aie indeed an indigenous movement. 
I'hey have no lover for the West in general 
and the U.S. in. particular—but they have no 
use for Peking or Hanoi either. Their leaders 
have said over and over again that no Com¬ 
munist party in Asia can live in harmony with 
other political parties. The last thing they 
want is for the U.S. to leave or stop lighting 
the Viet Cong until they are sure of a secure, 
independent, internationally guaranteed fu¬ 
ture. 

The Buddhists would like to become the 
nucleus for a popular majority that 
serve as the basis for an honourable saiB®^ 
iiient. And when and if negotiations do get 
under way with the Viet Cong, their only high 
card is America’s presence. Anti-Americanism, 
tlierefore, is worrisome, not alarming. 

Will U.S. Have Patience? 

The big question in my mind is whether 
the American people will nave the patience, 
the staying power and the lar-sightediicss not 
to hand Cuiua’s present leaders something they 
could misconstrue as a victory after an unbro¬ 
ken line of setbacks at home and abroad. Dur¬ 
ing this holding and waiting period, we could 
do a lot worse man heed the President’s appeal 
to “come together as a people and as a nation” 
to support the government’s policy. 

(Courtesy: Newsweek). 
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What is the meaning of Swaraj accord' 
Gandhiji) 


sain our end without political pow» and by 
directly acting upon the powers that be. 


Ans. The word Swaraj is a sacred word. A 
Vedic word, meaning self-rule and self-res¬ 
traint, and not freedom from all restraint 
which ‘independence’ often means. 

“By swaraj'*, Gandhiji said, “I mean the 
government of India by the consent of the 
people as ascertained by the largest number of 
the adult population, male or female, native- 
born or domiciled, who have contributed by 
trouble of having registered their names as 
voters. . .Real Swaraj will come not by the 
acquisition of authority by a few but by the 
acquisition of the capacity by all to resist au¬ 
thority when it is abused. In other words, 
Swaraj is to be obtained by educating the 
masses to a sense of their capacity to regulate 
and control authority. 

“The Swaraj of my dream is the poor 
man’s Swaraj. The necessaries of life should 
be enjoyed by you in common with those en¬ 
joyed by the princes and the moneyed men. 
But that does not mean that they should have 
palaces like theirs. They are not necessary for 
happiness. You or 1 would be lost in them. 
But you ought to get all the ordinary ameni¬ 
ties of life that a rich man enjoys. 1 have not 
the slightest doubt that Swaraj is not Poorna 
^-waraj until these amenities are guaranteed to 
you under it. 

“My notion of Poorna Swaraj is not iso¬ 
lated independence but healthy and dignihed 
independence. My nationalism, fieice though 
it is, is not exclusive, is not devised to harm 
any nation or individual. Legal maxiim arc 
not so legal as they are moral, i believe in the 
eternal truth of ‘sic utere tuo ut alienutn no'^ 
laedtts' ('Use thy own property so as not to in¬ 
jure tliy neighbour’s’). 

“It all depends upon what we mean by 
and want through Poorna Swaraj. If we mean 
an awakening among the masses, a knowl^ge 
among them of their true interest and ability 
to serve that interest against the whole world 
and if through Poorna Swaraj we want hm- 
mony, Iieedom from aggression from within 
or without, and a progressive improvement in 
the economic condition of the masses, we can 


“Let there by no mistake about my con¬ 
ception of Swaraj. It is complete independ¬ 
ence of alien control and complete economitt 
independence. So at one end you have politi¬ 
cal independence, at the other the economic 
It has two other ends. One of them is moral 
and social, the corresponding end is Dharma, 
i.e. religion in the highest sense of the term. 
It includes Hinduism, Islam. Christianity, etc., 
but is superior to them all. . .Let us call this 
the square of Swaraj, which will be out of 
shape if any of its angles is untrue. 

“The Swaraj of my conception will come 
only when all of us are firmly persuaded that 
our Swaraj has got to be won, worked and 
maintained through truth and Ahimsa alone. 
True democracy or Swaraj of the masses can 
never come through untruthful and violent 
means, for the simple reason that the natural 
corollary to their use would be to remove all 
opposition through the suppression or extermi¬ 
nation of the antagonists. That does not make 
for individual freedom.* Individual fireedom 
can have the fullest pla*y only under a regime 
of unadulterated Ahimsa. 

“In Swaraj based on Ahimsa people need 
not know their rights, but it is necessary for 
them to know them duties. There is no duty 
but creates a oirresponding right, and those 
only are true rights which flow from a due 
performant^ of one's duties. Hence rights 
citizenship aoxue only to those who serve the 
State to which ^ey belong. And they alone 
can do justice to the rights that accrue to 
them. Everyone possesses the right to tell lies 
or resort to goondaism. But me exercise 
such a right is harmful both to the exerciser 
and society. But to him who observes truth 
and non-violence comes prestirc, and prestige 
brings rights. And people who obtain rights 
as a result of performance of duty^, exerdie 
them only for the service of society, never for, 
themselves. Swaraj people means the sum 
total of the Swaraj (self-rul^ of individuals. 
And such Swaraj comes only from performance 
by individuals of their duty as dtizens. In it 
no one thinks Of his rights. They come,<whm 

(Cemtinued on page 73(^. 









{Try your skill I In the list below, tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest in 
meaning to the key word and then compare with the answers given in the end,) 

(QUESTIONS) 


1. palpable —A: weak. B: obvious. 

C: loulish. D: tieiubling. 

2. maudlin —A: conupt. B: slavish. 

C: teaifully sentiiucntal. D: huiiioious. 

3. toady —A: to blacken. B: cairy. C: flat¬ 
ter in a lawing fashion. D: tempei with. 

4. bromidic—A: trite. B: sarcastic. 

C: quaint. D: pungent. 

5. prototype —A: main headline in a news- 
papci. B; photogiaphic print. C: model. 
D: dignitary. 

6. sombie —A: serious. B: quiet. C: pal¬ 
lid. D: gloomy. 

7. fragmentary —A: disconnected. B: tem¬ 
porary. C: refractory or unruly. D: frail. 

8. somnolence —A: wakefulness. B: op- 
piessive drowsiness. C: stupidity. D: sym¬ 
pathy. 

9. innuendo—A: wit. B: Decrease in 
volume. C; innocence. D: insinuation. 

10. spawn—A: to. reject with distaste. 

B: produce. C: spatter., D: spit out. 

11. categorical —A: severely critical. B: 
uncertain. C: direct and explicit. D: pertain¬ 
ing to teaching. 

• 12. ultimate—A: size. B: final point. 

C: exaggeration. D: despair. 

13. intermittent —A: impatient. B: faiiii 
liar. C: periodic. D: continuous. 

14. peculation—A: theft or embezzlement. 
B: petty imitation. C: thought or reflection. 
D: complaint. 

15. gaucherie —A: witty remark. B: puz¬ 
zling statement. C: disappointment. D: awk¬ 
ward or tactless action. 

16. philanderer—Ai time waster. B: 
spendthrift. C: male flirt. D: wanderer. 

17. enmesh —A: to ensure. B: crush. 

C: weave. D: disentangle, 

(ANSWERS) 

. 1. palpable— Obvious; apparent; mam 

^ fest; as palpable miscasting. 

2 . Maudlin—C: Tearfttlly sentimental; 

Aver-emotional; ai. a maudlin scene. A con¬ 


traction of Mary Magdalen, whom artists often 
depict with eyes red from weeping. 

3. toady —G: To flatter in a fawing fa¬ 
shion; treat seivilely; as, “He is always the one 
to toady to the boss." Short for "toad-eater." 

4. bromidic —A: Trite; commonplace; 
zaiial; as bromidic dialogue Refers to the seda¬ 
tive effect of medicinal bromides. 

5. prototype —C: Model; pattern; original 
fiom which a copy is made; as, "Shakespeare’s 
Ophelia was the prototype of Shaw’s heroine.” 

6. sombre —D: Gloomy; dismal and de¬ 
pressing; as, “The play left audience in a 
sombre mood." 

7. fragmentary —A: Disconnected or bro¬ 
ken; incomplete; as, a fragmentary script. 

8. somnolence—B: Oppressive drowsiness 
or inclination to sleep; as. ‘The third act was 
conducive to somnolence." 

9. innuendo —D: An insinuation; indirect; 
aspersion; as, "The innuendo hurt his reputa¬ 
tion." 

10. spawn —B: I’o produce; bring forth, 
espeaally in great quantities; as, to spawn 
mediocre plays. 

11. categorical— C: Direct and explicit; 
without qualification; as, a categorical staJaJ 
incnt. 

12. ultimate —B: Final point; the last step 
beyond which there is no other; as. the ulti¬ 
mate in wit. 

13. intermittent —C: Periodic; occurring at 
intervals; as, intermittent flashes of insight. 

14. peculation—A: Theft or embezzle¬ 
ment, often of public funds; as, "We soon dis¬ 
covered his peculation." 

15. gaucherie—D: Awkward or tactless 
action or speech; as, "An embarrassed silence 
followed his gaucherie." 

16. philanderer—C: A male flirt; one who 
makes love without serious intentions; as, an 
inveterate philanderer. 

17. enmesh—A: To ensure or entangle as 
in a mesh or net; as, to enmesh all the princi¬ 
pal characters. . 





(Below are given some questions to test the quickness of your mind and inteU 
ligence, and stimulate creative thinking. It {does not matter that you attempt 
all the questions. What matters is the time taken. Try and find out.) 


(QUESTIONS) 

1. An Jtuliaii correspondent sent the follow¬ 
ing lilile curiosity. Can you find values for 
p and so that pi -- qP = 1927? To make it 
perfectly clear, we will give an example for the 
year 1844, where p=3. and q=7. 

3’-7»=1844. 

Can you express 1927 in the same curious 
way? 

2. A merchant had ten barrels of sugar, which 
he placed in the form of a pyramid, as shown. 



Every barrel bore a different number, except 
one, which was not marked. It will be seen 
^^JLfeat he had accidentally arranged them so that 
numbers in the three sides added qp alike 
—that is, to 16- Can you rearrange them so 
that the three sides shall sum to the smallest 
number possible? Of course the central bar¬ 
rel (which happens to be 7 in the illustration) 
does not come into account. 

3. To test their capacities in mental arithme¬ 
tic the teachers asked his pupils the other 
morning to do this: 

Find two whole numbers (each less than 
10 ) such that the sums of their squares, added 
to their product, will make a square. 

The answer was soon found. 

4. The illustration rcpievents a square table 
cloth of choifc silk patchworks. This was pul 
together by the members of a family as a little 
birthday present for one of its number.^ One 
of the contributors supplied a portion in the 
form of a perfectly symmetrical star. But the 


triangular pieces so confuse the eye that it is 
quite a puzzle to find the hidden star. 



Can you discover, so that, if you wished, by 
merely picking out the stitches, you could ex¬ 
tract it from the other portions of the patch- 
work? 

5. The diagram shows a jumble of letters and 
you are required to begin at any letter you like 
and to go in any direction like A King’s more 
in chess and spell out a very old proverb. 

Y N E B H 

A C H T R 

MOTTO 
O O O P L 

^ S S I O 

For instance you might begin at C and 
read CANE but then you get stuck. Howevei 
there is just one point where you must begin, 
and trace out your proverb letter by letter, and 
word by word and also note that every lettei 
must be used. ^ 

Note the word MOTTO which gives s 
little clue to help you start. % 

6 . Here we have a portibn of the North Set 
thickly sown with mines by the enemy. A prui 
ser made a ^aifS-passage through them frori 
south to north in two straight courses, with 
out striking a single mine. Take your pend 
and try to discover how it is done 
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Co from the bottom of the chart to any point 
>ou like on the chart in a straight line, and 
then from that point to the top in anothct 
straight line without touching a mine 

7 Millions and millions ot Indians are g^ing 
through pandiculation every day, while other 
millions aic cachinating and going through 
phases of sternutation This condition is 
enough to make us lachrymose Do you agree 
with this and if not why? 

8 Here aic three headlines, each composed of 
five words, not making much sense as now 
written: — 

1. MASKED DOGS 1-IRE IN UNION. 

2. MEN DIE AT VALUABLE IIRE. 
3/BANDIl HRES ALL BOSS COPS. 
Combine some of the woids in each of 

these sentences with words fiom the other two, 
and leaiange them to make three sensible hve 
word headmgs. • 

Every woid musb be used, and no changes 
in spelling arc allowed. 


(ANSWERS) 
1. 2» - 11* = 1927. 


8 . Arrange the bands in one of the follow 
ing two ways, and the sides will add up 13 in 
every case—the smallest number possible: 


0 

8 6 
4 9 5 

17 3 2 


0 

7 8 

5 9 3 

16 4 2 


By changing the positions of the side num¬ 
bers (wimout altering the numbers contained 
m any side) we get eight solutions in each case, 
not counting mere reversals and rejections as 
different. 


3 The numbers are 3 and 5- Then product, 
added to the sum of their squares, produces 49 
’The general solution to this problem is as 
follows: 

Galling the numbers A. and b, we have: 

a*+b*-}-ab»* squarc«s=Ca-mb)* 

■*a*—2am -f b*m*. 


b4-a= —2am-i'bm®, 

• • b= —m which m may be 

any whole number greater than 1, and is chosoa 
to make b rational. The general values are 
a=m*—1 andb—2m-fl, 

4. The illustration shows the symmetrical star 
in Its exact position in the silk patchwork 
cloth. All the other pieces contributed are 
omitted for the sake of clearness, and it tan at 
once be located. It is surprising how bewilder¬ 



ing It is to find the star imtil you have been 
onie shown it, or have found it, and then it 
will appear pretty obvious 

5 Too many cooks spoil the broth 

6. The illustration shows the passage thiough 

w 



the mines in two straight courses 

7 This, tianslated into cstrydaj language, 
means that millions and millions aie yawning 
and stretching, other millions are laughing 
loudly, and sneering, and this is enough to 
make us all ciy. I his is foolish 

8 (1) COPS hlRl- AT MAbktD BANDIl, 

(2) BOSS FIRES ALL UNION MFN. 

(3) VALUABLE DOGS DIE IN FIRE. 




iHmwer the Jollowini’ without extraneous help. When finished 
compare with the modal answers and test your knowledf;e.) 


(Sl^LiiLLU\S) 

1 . N.iiiic llii’ pailics who a\cic engaged in die 
lullciwiiig J'aiijous liaitles in history; — 

(a; i he I'iisl Baltic of Panipul. 

(b; 1 he Baltic of 1‘lasse}. 

(i) J he Butlle ol I'lalalgar, 

(d) The Battle of trAlaiTiein. 

The Battle of Hastings. 

(^fj J he Battle ol 1 heimopylae. 
iyi,) Ihe Battle ol VValcrloo. 

2. Inliodute Inieilv the lellgion—Jainism. 

3. Desaibe the following: — 

(a) National I'lag. 

{h) President’s Hag. 

4. Wliat are the iinpiiiatioiis ol India being 
a secular .Stale? 


5. Wh.il do \ou Iviioa about the following 
persons.^ 

(a) 'tun (iagann 

(h/ 1 ield Alai.Nfial licifinatui Goering. 

) John (ihnn. . 

(,(l; J’lnl. John ilahl.ine. 

(^e) Jio Cin Minh. 


6. I'.xplain the following terms: — 

(a) Devaluation, (b) Dumping, (t.) Hard 
Cuiienty. (d) r’.xcise Dut). (e) Inflation. 

Introduce with the lollowing:- - 
* (a) Kinpiie State Building, (bj Khaju- 
laho. (c) Gieaiei Baiiiei Reef, (d) Great Pyra¬ 
mids ol Bg\pt. 

8. Onnplcte llic tollowing senieticcs lilling in 
the gaps: - 

(aj J'he Pailiamcnt ol India consists 
of-. 


(b) 'I'lie Bo\ Stout movement was founded 
by -. 

(t) John D.ilton foimulalcd tlie lirst mod 
cm theory of the — in 1.908. 

(d) The plate having inaximmn rainfall 

in the wot Id is-. 

(v) i'hc hardest mineial is - - -. 
tl) d lie Kindergarien system was invented 
by ---. 

(^g) Madame Guiie became famous for her 

r1 V’ / il* 


(h; MalaiJ.i ts caused by --. 

(i) Penicillin was discovered by-. 

9. What arc the functions of tJic liver in the 
human body? 

10. How is an aeroplane (heavier than air) 
able to lly in the air? 

11. Explain the follow'ing; 

(i) ante meridiem (ii) Alma mater 
(iii) agent provocateur (iv) ex-officio (v) coup 
d'etat (vi) bourgeois. 

12. Wlio are the authors of the following books 
and what the books are about? 

(a) Farewell to Arms, (b) Faust, (c) India 
Wins Freedom, (d) The Origin of Species, 
(e) Dr. Zhivago. 

(ANSWERS) 

1. (a) 1526 A.D. It was louglii between Ibra¬ 
him l.oiilii anti Babar, The toimer was defeat¬ 
ed. li laid the foundations of the Mughal 
Eiu^rire in India. 

(b) 1757 A.D. Between Sirajud Daulah, 
Naw'ab of Bengal and Clive. The former was 
defeated. British influence established in 
Bengal. 

(c) 1805 A.D, Between Nelson and Napo¬ 
leon. The French were tlefeated and it estab 
bshed the naval hegemony of the British. 

(d) 1942 A.D. Between the Germans and 
the British in North Africa. I he former were 
defeated. 

(e) 1066 A.D. Duke of Normandy defeated 
the English King Harold II at Hastings. 

(1) 480 B.C. Between the Pcisians and the 
Greeks. The former were defeated. 

(g) 1815 A.D. Between Duke of Welling¬ 
ton and Napoleon. The latter suffered a 
crushing defeat. 

2. Jainism is a non-Brahmanical system, its 
founder i.s unknown. Mahaviia who^ was a 
contemporary of Buddha was the last of Jain 
teachers called Tirthankaras. Jainism, like the 
Buddhist system, rejects the authority of the 
Vedas. The Jains have caste distinctions and 
worship many of the Hipdu gods. . Their 

nP lArnrchin arcs /^rtatn cainf^e rail. 
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etl Tirthankdras oi Jains, the last of whom aie 
Parsvanath and Mahaviia The Jams cam 
their icspect for animal life much farthci than 
even the Buddhists The cardinal principle ot 
Jainism is its doctrine that cterMhmg- tic< s, 
plants and even matter has lift and is capable 
of being iiijuied Tins his led to i Iteliiig of 
excessive tcgaid foi animal lili among (hem 
The Jams denv the CMSttnct of a supicnu God 
but lecognise the immoitihiy of the smil The 
highest aim of life is the attainment of Nn 
vana. Jainism never rose to be an mteination 
al religion, and it never ciosstd the holders of 
India 

3 (a) The national flag ol India consists of 
three equal hoiizontal bands—sattron, white 
and dark giccn -with Xsokn s wheel (hiving 
24 spokes) m diik lilue colour in the centie ot 
(he white bind ill stiips being equal in width 
No othci cloth IS to be us« d loi ilit. national 
Hag except hand spun and hand woven khadi 
The flag IS rcetangulai in hape the ratio ot 
the length to bieadth being 3 2 I he emblem 
on the flag is an exact lepioduction of the 
wheel on the C apilol of the Asoka Pillax ii 
Sainath The safli on eoloui itprcseiits the 
spirit of lenunciation, the white band stands 
for liuih and puritv md the green coloui 
signifies grovvth 

(b) President s Iteg consists ot loiu lee 
I angular sttips diagonallv opposite ones being 
of the same eoioui, led and blue Length is 
to breadth as 3 2 In one ot the snips theie 
IS a pan of se»Ls depicting equii) and justice, 
m the second theie is an elephant showing 
strength, in the thud there is a lotus bowl sig 
nifying plentifulnc^s, and in the touith there 
IS Asoka's Filial horn Sarnath which stands tot 
the unity of India 

• 4 India has been desaibcd as a secular Stato 
because of its policy ot nondiscrimination to 
wards any religion Secularism does not mean 
irr^ligion oi indifference to religion it merely 
denotes that so far a» the state is concerned, it 
will not discriminate between one citi/cn and 

"the other on the grounds of diftcienccs in leli 
gious beliefs, not tor that reason with the pei 
sons belonging to any particular religious faith 
be entitled to any special rights oi privilews 
Subject to public order, morality and health 
dll persons are entitled to freedom of con 
science, the right freely to profess and propa- 
ata relimon Any Indiihi can occupy the 
ighest office in Indja; there is no economic or 
political disability on account of religion. All 


leligions are held cqu.!!!) in high (sttcin b 
the State 

5 (a) Born iji 1934 1 be fust Russian tosim 
iiani who oibitcd the eaitli on 12 Apiil 196 
III Vostok I He w is ,iw iided the liighc' 
hoiioui b> (he USSR 

(b) (18931946) One of ihr ablest Gt'iii 
rals of Na/i Gciinany He was light han 
man of Hitlci He was a Minister foi Polic 
and Aviation and Piesidcnt of Reichstag 
Aftei the fall ot Geimanv. he was executed a 
a wdi cimunal 

(c) Ihe fust US cosmonaut, who or bite* 
(he earth three times at altitudes varjrng fror 
100 to 150 miles and covered 81,000 mile 
thiough spaie on 20 rebruai>, 1962 

(d) Boin 111 1892 V distinguished biolo{ 
jst, biocheinist in nhein itician and statisticiar 
He settled m India pcrmanentlv in 1957 H 
worked 111 liidi m Statistic il Iiislitult Ca! 
eutta Aftei th it he staited leseaieh with th 
help ot Oiissi Goveinintiil He died last yeai 

(e) Bom in 1892 Oiganiscd the Viei 
Minh or I e igut ot Indtptndeiue—the levoli 
lionaiv n iiionalist pnty ol Indu Chin i agnns 
the riciieh lule He led the stiugglc ioi \ lei 
Nanis iiidepcndeiiec during Woild Wai 11 
He is Chairman of the People s Republic o 
North \ictnam since 1954 He was u elcctei 
III 1964 V jiopulat Under, he leads a \er 
simple life visited Russia in 1957 

6 (a) It IS a dclibeiate icduction in the valu 
of the hi'int cuirency in relation to foreigi 
currency It is done always by a goveinmen 
tal action, and resorted to m order to 
imports and increase exports 

(b) Sending goods unsaleable at high pri® 
in hpme market to foreign maikct for sale a 
low puce, to avoid low'enng home piicc an< 
to capture new markets 

(c) It is the currenev of a countiv m lela 
lion to which we have an adverse balmie o 
pavraent / 1 , whieh is hard to bt obtained 
Canada, USA ci< arc hud cuircncv areas 

(d^ It IS the duty charged on goods manu 
iaetured within the eoimtrv excise duties on 
sugar, matchbox cloth tu hive been levied by 
the Government of India 

(c) It IS an increase in the quantity of 
money m eiiculation without any correspond 
ing increase m goods, and therefore, it leads to 
an abnormal rise in the price level 
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CAREERS & COURSES 


7. (a) It is in If.S.A. and is one of the loftiest 
structures of the woild—licigiit about 1,200 
Feet, and it has 102 storeys. 

(b) It is 111 tile Si.iu- of Chatlaipuia, Knn 
rlelkhand in Ma<lh^u I'radesh. It is fainons 
Ftir Maliadfv.i I’eniple. ’I'liis lianple is <ovei 
u*d vvirii s( nipt me fioin top to iioltoni and it 
prcseiii, ,1 gi.iiui and inagninrent appearanee. 

(t') It is made of (oials, oil ilie eastern 
:oaM of Au'-iralia 

(d) I hey vveie iuiilt by Pliaraohs as toyal 

:oml)s, the more anrient of ihein being Iniilt 
jetween 2900 and 2750 B.C. I’lie largest ol 
hem is 481 feet liigh and is one of the .seven 
.vonders ol the uoil 1 8,00,000 men were said 

o lie emplo'.ed for ahmit 30 vears on this mas 
•ive work. 

(e) .Situated in an island 15 miles from 
ilotnhax. famous foi tlie statues of Siva and 
?arvaii. d’he most striking statue is Triniurti, 
>iva in three moods as the creator, the Dcs 
royer and the Defender. 

8 . (a) T he (loniu il of States and the House 
)f the l*co])le, (I)) lainl Radcn Powell, (e) 
\tom. (d) Clierapunji (Assamk (e) Diamond 
f) Frocbtl. (g) Radium, (h) Female mosquito— 
\nophelcs. (i) Sir Alexander Fleming. 

9. Liver is the largest gland in the body. It 
las very important functions: — 

(a) It secretes bile juice which helps the 
ligestion in the duodenum. 

(b) It stores exress of sugar in the form of 
Ivcogen, which it again converts into glucose, 
ij^^sends it to the blood when needed. 

(c.) It manufactures red-blood corpuscles. 

(d) It helps in the production of urea, by 
ecomposition and the ammonia thus set free 
onibines with cat bon dioxide to form urea. 

(e) Hepavim and fibrinogen--the consti 
ueiits of blood are produced in the livet. 

(f) It produces antitoxin to neutralise 
nine poisons that may be produced in the 
ody. 

0 . It keeps itself in the air jtist as a kite docs, 
he fortes on an aeroplane in the motion are: 
ii weight (ii) a foiward pull tine to engine ac- 
ion (in) the pressure of the air against the 
uivcd surface of the engine. When the engine 
tarts and the propeller blad.es are rotated, the 
nathine is puslicd forward by the pressure of 
he air irom behind, and as the plane is curved 
lownwards. a vacuum is created below the 


plane. The air from below, therefore, pushes 
the plane up. 

11. (i) Before mid-day. 

(ii) Gracious mother; a term of respect 

used by .stmlenls fui their oJtl university or 
tollcgc. * 

(iii) A pcv.son employed to piovokc dis¬ 
order so the government may (ind an excuse to 
lesoit to (oercive measures. 

(iv) By viitue of one’s office. 

(v) An abrupt change cjf government by 
force. 

(vi) Middle Class. 

12. (a) By F.rnest Hemingway. It deals with 
the events of the World War I on the Italian 
front. It is a combination of love story and 
war novel. Tlie hero Lt. Fredci ic Henry falls 
in love with a nurse, and then he deserts the 
army, and tscapes to Switzerland whcie the 
nurse dies during the delivery of the child. 

(b) The History of Dr. Faust by Goethe— 
This world renowned dramatic poem teaches 
us the immortal words of the Bible: “What 
does it profit a man if he gains the kingdom of 
the whole world but lo.ses his .soul? Dr. Faust 
contracts away his soul to the Devil Mephisto- 
pheles—m retutn for the latter's undjjrtaking 
to do what Faust bids him for 25 vears. That 
part of the book wherein Dr. Faust is shown 
facing (he clock waiting for the Devil to claim 
his soul is simply breath'taking. -Many other 
authors, too, have attcnlpted to tackle this 
medieval legend of Dr. Faust. % 

(c) Bv Maulana Abul Kalam Azad: —^This 
autobiography rendered into english by Prof. 
Htimayun Kabir, gives a threadbare account of 
the freedom movement, and it created a sensa¬ 
tion when it pinpointed some of the fr^edpm- 
fightcjrs’. responsibilities for all that happened; 
it criticized some of the actions that led to the 
tragic disnicmberment of India. 

(d) By Darwin:—The most epoch making 
book of Charles Darwin, propounding the' 
principle of ‘evolution’, based on the theory. Of 
survival of the fittest. The central theme is 
that a constant struggle for existence leads to 
the selection of cerain qualities that are most 
useful fur the cotitinuance of a specie.s, such as 
a giraffe has a long neck. 

(e) By Boris Pasternak:—This controver¬ 
sial w’orks won the author Nobel Prize, which 
he had to decline on account of the objections 
bv the Russian Government: it gives us an idea 
of life in the Communist .Society, if is opposed 
to the communist way of life. 



(In these columns we answer queries from our readers. Considering the volume of 
letters pouring in only selected queries are answ ered. Letters from our readers are 
welcome, and these with the exception of personal queries, may be addressed to 
the Editor, Question Box.) 


Q IVhal IS the diffeienre hiheem dllopn 
line, Homoepathic and d‘)in,fdii tualuinn' 
(/ 4siaf Ah, Tiiun<lv(ls) 

Ans illoliathy- Thi liLaiiiKiii dl diMasL 
of one kind In ixciimjj a disea^t plor(^s ot 
anolliei pail Ii is opposed to llointopaihy 

llnineopiithy The litalineiu witli niinuti- 
dosts of diugs tshich induct tht saint .iilnient, 
It It IS iiascd on Uu ticatnunl ol inoibul 
conditions b) what would induce siuli distasC'* 
m healths bodies, and on tht adinmisiiation ol 
simple chugs in small quantities oiilv 

Ayuivedtc —Ancient Hindu s>stcni of 
medicine, the mam principles of which aic 
denved from the Vedas The whole neat 
ment is based on natural phenomenon 

Q. Which IS the city of FI CUiP 

(Rakesh Kumat. Biidlilidha) 

Ans. Valencia in Spain Valencias old 
city, founded by the Romans in the 2nd <en 
tuiy BC, IS full of monuments to her chang 
ing histoiy The citv has been the scene of 
many battles—the gieat El C id iccaptuied tin* 
city from the Moors in 1094 The Moorish 
influence can be scene in the blue and wrhitc 
domed churches, lormeily mosques, and the 
remarkable MigneJlete bell lowa, 152 feet 
high. Modern Valencia population about 
505,000) is perhaps the gavest city in Spain, 
famous foi: its flower market and lively fiestas 

Q, Which U the greatest archeological dis 
Loyery of the. century? 

‘ (Som Nath, K,aTnal) 

Ans. Certainly the discovery of the tomb 
of the pharoah Tutankhamen, disco\crcd in 
November 1922 in the valley of the kings ncii 
Lyxor in Egypt by Howard Carter and Loid 
Camfhron. This was the first tomb to be 
s- found in the Valley that had not been robbed 
in recent times. ‘ 

The tomb consisted of four chambers. In 
one of these stood a golden shrine in which lay 
the -preserved body (mummy) of the king, cn 


dosed within foui coffins: one of stone, two 
ol wood, and one of gold The other rooms 
weic filled with wonderful things- golden 
couclic's n gilded throne, statues, vases, 
wicaihs—c\ei} where the gleam of gold These 
pi iceless objects aie now in the national mu¬ 
seum in Cano whcie the^ give a wonderful im- 
piession of the treasures of an Egyptian king 
of the 14th century BC The body of Tutan 
kliamcn has been leturncd to his tomb, while 
(he lecords of the excavation and thousands of 
photogiaphs taken at the time are in the Ash- 
molean museum m Oxford 

Q fVhat are the regtom of our atmos 
pheie? Is not the atmosphere continuous? 

(Avinash Chander, New Delhi) 

Ans Although the Earth's atraospheie is 
continuous in the sense that it extends unmier- 
luptedl) (lom the Earth’s surface to its farth 
est limit in «pare it is far from uniform Five 
difteient lavers or regions are lecognircd, which 
ate known as the troposphere, the stratosphere, 
the mesospheie, the ionosphere, and the exo¬ 
sphere. 

The Exosphere is the outermost, layer of 
the Earth's atmosphere. It begins a^out 400 
miles .above the Earth’s surface It is in this 
laser that some forms of Polar Lights occur 
Since in this layer there is very little air to 
absorb the heat of the sun's rays, the tempera 
tuie of anything on which they shine rises 
rapidlv. probably to more than 2,500 deg 
rees C. 

The IONOSPHERE extends from about 
.50 miles to about 400 miles above the Earth 
In this laver some of the gas atoms aie ionised, 
or electiicallv charged It is these charged 
pat ticks which reflect ladio waves from a 
tiansraitter to a distant point on thp Earths 
suiface. Manv of the phenomena known as 
Polar Lights occur in the ionospIj,ere, ‘ and 
also, in this region, many small meteors burn 
out and appear as "shooting 3 tars.” 

THE MESOSPHERE, or middle layer. 
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lies il)o\i til II It ftoni 

iboui 50 mil 'I lilt 111 Its louM 1 vcls it is ric i 
III o/oiu I Ills !»I H loniufl 1)\ till ir 
lion i>i till HI) ^ III I Molit Ills III l)ic It 
iiiosplit. 1 11 I \ >Mi 1 1 I hi jioi'i'-s ilu lass It 
ll>>Oll)(J III I \( III) I 111) IK })ll>t((tLd flHIIl 
|}|( II ll I ll I I 11 Its 

I ni S I I \ I OSI’III Rl b to 20 miles 
I 114 I 1 K lit ll I iMiiricdi itcK ibovc the liopo 
sphtu IUk ill lit icinpa itiiic is much 
Iimo III III III ihi tiuposphitc l»cing aboui 
{)() dt^Kts ( I lit itniospheiic picssurt 1 % 
so lou til It liiim 111 lilood would boil 

nil f ROl'OSPlILRr IS tht lowest lu 
ti of till ilmosphtit ind is such is iht layti 
111 wliiili ui ill lut and bicitlic It c\.tends 
tioiii ^louiid 1 I'l to I htijrht of ibout 8 miles 
111(1 i I tiilk ihitlsti It tb( cquatoi than at 
till poles In till ttopospluu oiciii almost all 
till niitioiolojTii d ])hcuoiii( Ti i that wp speak 
of IS weal lit 1 

() ! till ];h'i II lilt mill an iifitu date nolL 
1)11 lilt Ol\iiij)ic (•avK', 

{^Mndhab i liamlta \ath Nowgong) 

lii\ Ilitsi gimes wdt fust held in 776 
BC bs the Gieeks in hoiioui of God Zeus at 
Olympus (niouni in Greece) hence the name, 
ind eontmiied till 394 A D Thes were held 
iftci t\ii\ ioui sears lasting abi ut fi\e days 
( oiiipitnioiis wiK in foot lacing, throwing of 
quoit ind ]i\elin and othei feats No slases, 
lorcigneis 01 dishonouicd peisons were allow 
td to complete I he games were levived b> 
the rieiuh IInoil Picne dc Couhertin m 1894 

the model n series staittd in 1896 at Athens 
and since then thes aic held evers fourth sear, 
except 1916 jn vaiious couiuiies The 1940 
games wcie oiiginallv scheduled to be held in 
Tokyo Japm The Japanese Government 
called them off because of the China War All 
the countnes having their national Olympic 
game association can take part in the Olym 
piad riic games include the usual field 
cyents swimming vathtmg boxing canoeing 
rvcling cscling hockev football basketball 
wicstling towing fencing weightlifting gym 
nasties pentathlon decathlcn and an ait exhi 
bition ind many othet events 

Indii held the Woild Championship in 
Hockes fioui 1928 (Vmsttrdam) to 1960 (Mel 
bourne) she lost the championship to Pakistan 
at the Rome Ohinpics in 1960 and regained it 
ai likso in 1964 USA stood fiist and w^on 
ihe laigesi number of medals (36 gold, 26 
silvei and 28 bronre) Russia came second (30 


gold 31 silvci and 36 bronze) Japan was 
placed thud 

I sfc tvciy night one vt two sUirs 
moving in t/u sA-y Arc Inty man made rockets 
or something else } • 

{R N. Sinlia, Muzatfarpui) 

ins Ihc stais whuh \ou see moving m 
the sky are manmade satellites Thete ate 
moie than 50 manmade satellites levolving 
louncl the Earth 

(i U hat ts inflation'^ Hhin does it occur 
in a country} (/ P Purakayusthaj Aimy) 

Ans Inflation 1 $ an abnoimal increase in 
tlie eiuantiiv of monev relative to the available 
supply of goods— 'to mucli money chasing too 
lew goods tending to decrease purchasing 
powci Such a condition can occur only when 
curicncy is not fixed to a gold 01 silver stand 
aid Rising ptices caused by moderate mfia 
tion tend to stimulate pioducers and lowei un 
cmplovmeni but at the same time are detri 
mental to those living on fixed incomes When 
carried to extiemes, such as aftei the First 
Woild Wai, inflation spirals uncontrollably 
upward until the fall in the value of the cm 
rency issued becomes more rapid than th-* 
quantitative incrc^iMi in the currency issued In 
present day practice, governments attempt to 
mmimue inflation bv .restricting ciedit and 
maintaining adequate leseives of gold Since 
the Second World* Wai the general trend has 
been one of inflation 

Q Explain me the Article No 311 of the 
Indian Constitution (K Baldev, Mirzapur) 

Ans ARTIGI*^ NO 311 

(1) No person who is a member of a civil 
service of the Union or an allTndta servKe or 
a civil service of a State ot holds a civil post 
under the Union or a State shall be dismissed 
or removed by an authority subordinate to 
that by which he Was appointed. 

(2) No such person as aforesaid shall be 
dismissed 01 removed or reduced in rank until 
he has been given a reasonable opportunity qt 
showing cause agdinst the action proposed to 
he taken in regard to him 

Provided that this clause shall not apply — 

(a) Where a petsdn is distUissed or re 
moved <}r rMuced m rank ofi the grdund of 
conduct which has led to his edntictian <sii a 
criminal charge; 

(b) tVhlS'e ad aiitfio^y effi|ioWl^red to 
disifiiss dr fef&Me a ]$efsoii dr td f^uoe him 
in rank u satined tiiat tor iotao rea^« to he 
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ictoidcd by that authoiiiy in writing it is not 
icasonabl) prattitablc to give to that peison 
an cppoltun^t^ ct showing cause; oi 

(t) Where the President oi Govciiioi or 
Ra]piainukh, as the case may be. is satisfied 
ih.it in the mtcicst of the sccuiity of iht Slate 
It is not expedient to gi\e to that poison such 
an oppoitiinitv 

(3) If any question aiiscs whtilui ii is ica 
st>iublv piacticablc to gi\e to any person an 
opportunity of shoising cause undti clause (2) 
the decision thereon of the authoiity tinpowci 
cd to dismiss or icinove such ptison oi to re 
ducc liim in lank, as the case rnav be, shall be 
final 

Inti Oiluce me uitli Bahiein 

(S)ed Jmaid Irfan, Aligaih) 

Am. It IS group of islands in Peisian Gull 
20 miles Last of the Arabian Coast, fotming 
the Biitish protected state of Bahiein On the 
laigest island (ishith is alio called Bahicn) is 
the capital Manama Bahiein has been in 
habited loi 5,000 years The Arabs seized it 
in the 7ih century. It was occupied by Poitu 
gal 1521 1602, altei which it saw disputed b\ 
vniious countiies until in 1861 the luling 
sheikh placed it under British piotectim Long 
famous for its peat Is, it became an impoitant 
centre of pioducticm and tefining oi petioleuni 
after the discovery hcie of this mineral in 1932 
Area is 231 sq miles and population is 200,000 
approx. 

Q. What li Opium Wat} 

(Ram Nath, New' Delhi; 

/Iwt The name given to the wai with 
China in 1840-2 It resulted m a tieaty on 
August 26, 1942, wheiebv Hong Kong was ced 
cd to Great Britain and Canton, Amoy, 
loochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai were opened 
as treaty ports. Lord Palmerston was the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain at that tinre. 

His gun boat war tactics made the Chinese 
surrender 

Q. Who ivai Helen} Why was Wat fought 
in'her name} (Batj Nath, Chandigarh). 

Am. Helen of Troy, rn Greek-leg^nd, was 
the most beautiful of women. She was heroine 
of Trojan War Powerful princes of Greece 
svere her suitors, and it was decided that she 
^should make a free, choice among them. She 
chose Menelaus, king of Sparta. Later, Paris, 
Mn of the king of Troy, came to Sparta, and 
induced her to elope with him to Troy. The 


Greek combined to attack Iiov, and thus the 
liojan War, a vei> iiupoiiant event of ancient 
legend, was caus.d Altei the s.itk of Troy, 
her history becomes obscijic She has been 
celebrated b\ inanv wnic’is Ifomei, V'ergd, 
Goethe, Mai low e .iiul scoies of others have 
written of her beauty 

C) What is the famous ‘Dei by ( 

(Prem Kitrnai, Patiala). 

Am It IS the most important horserace in 
Lngland It is run for the Derby si.ikes (es 
tablishcd by the 12ih call of Derb\ in 1780; 
on the 2nd day of the Lpsom summer meeting. 

J he distance is 11/2 miles The winning 
owner receives not less than 5,000 pounds but 
the value of victory lies in piestige and the m- 
cieased value of the hoise foi biecdmg. 

() l\ hat IS the ‘Atlantic ( haitti i 

(Mukesh K.tinai, Ludhiana) 

Ans. It IS the declaiatioii issued by Wins 
ton Churchill and President Roosevth follow 
mg meetings on board H M S Prince- oi Wales 
and the U b ciiiier Augusta, m August 1941. 
It stated that Britain and the U S.A souglit no 
lenitonai aggiandizement, desiicd no itniio 
iial changes not according with tlu wishes of 
the peoples coneciiied, respected the lights oi 
all peoples to choose- then own loiiii oi gos 
ernment, wished to see self-government restot- 
ed to the occupied countiies, would fuithci 
access by all states to tmde and raw materials; 
desired international collaboration toi the rais¬ 
ing of economic standaids, hoped to see a peace 
aftoidmg security to all nations ,iiid enabling 
them to cross the seas without lundiance, av.^ 
proposed the disarmament of the aggiessoi 
states as a pielinnnaiy to general disarimi 
ment 

Q What IS 1 asdsm and hojj it differs from 
Communism' (lihaguan Dass, Patna) 

Am l.iseism was the word used to des 
aibc Mussolini’s foini of govciiimcnt Xoclay 
the woid Fascist is applied to anv cbetatoiial 
government which ignoies the lights of the 
individual buch goveinments usually have 
censorship powcis over the Pi ess, .nid eontiol 
the judges. 

Ihe most inletcsting dilleitnei between 
Fascism and (,oinmimism is the emphasis plac 
ed on the individual leader fascists bciieve 
in the persoii.il decisions and influence of an 
inspireci leader. The Communists believe that 
the government has no leal pan to play in his 
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tory and that all evcnis arc the puMliut of ct<7 
iioinic laws :iii<l material pi(»gress. But iluii 
i.s an even inoic signiiituiU d.ilicu'iue L>elwccii 
the liv'o. Although ('ommunisis govsiimieii.. 
use UKiliods siiiiilui, in some wavs, to tlui- 
used b\ lastist govei rniients, ilieii .liins :i ■ 
(o(all) dilieieiil. I oi wheuas the I'.tsirsl 
believe ill poueilul Nl.ites. ilie (- iiiiiiniiiisi ^ 
hope liltiiiiali 1) ioi ih(< willuiing avvav o! 
Mails altogethei J heii aim, oi. at least, Kail 
Mai\'> .liin, is tiie estahlislimeiU of .i ilassies, 
soiietv with no inlet national bouiidaiies 


TEACIIINGS OF MAHATMA GANDHI 

{Conlinufd jioni /'ffge 72(5) 

the) ate needed, lor bettei peiJoim<nue in 
duiv. 

"Undci iiwaraj based on iion-viultute no 
body is anybody's ciiemy. everybod) tontii 
bules his or her due quota to the coumioii 
goal, all can read and write, and their know 
lettge keeps growing Irom day to day. i>ickues> 
anu disease are reduced to the ininiinum. No 
one is a pauper and labour can always iind 
einployinent. There is no place under such a 
goverumciit i'or gambling, drinking and im- 
motality or for class hatred. 1 he rich will use 
flicir riches wisely and usefully, and not squan¬ 
der them in inaeasing their pomp and w'oildh 
pleasures. It should not happen that a hand 
lul of lich people should live in jwellcd palace, 
and the millions in miserable hovels devoid 
of sunlight or ventilation. In non-violent 
Swai.ij there can be no eucroacbrncnt upon 
just rights; contrariwise no one can possess un 
^VsL rights. In a well-organized State, usui 
pation .should be an impossibility and it should 
be unnecessary to lesoit to force for dispossess 
ing an usurper.” 


The Iniiden beiomes light which is ilieei 
fully borne. —Ovid 

* * * 

Either I will (ind a way, oi 1 will make 
one. — Sir Philij) Sidney 

* * * 

God always gives us strength to bear out 

troubles day by day. But he never calculated 

on our piling the troubles past, and those to 
tome, on top of those of to day. 

—Elbat Hubbard 

Our life is what our thoughts make it. 

—Marcus Aurelius 
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'STUDENT INDISCIPLINE INCREASING' 

The problem of indiscipline among stu¬ 
dents in universities and colleges has “grown 
both in its dimension and its complexity"' in 
the years since independence. 

“This unfortunate development in the 
academic life of the country has had adverse 
effects on the standards of university education 
and also serious repercussions on the national 
growth as a whole.” 

These observations are contained in an 
assessment made by the Central Government, 
reported UNI on April 30, 1966. 

The study, however, says that the problem 
is not confined to India and it exists in other 
countries of the world also—for example, the 
US, Africa, Pakistan, Korea and Indonesia. 

The reasons given are that this is due 
“partly to the prevailing spirit of general tur¬ 
bulence and rebellion” among large sections of 
the younger generation and partly due to “a 
general sense of unrest throughout the world 
due to the destruction of the old values and 
the failure to create a new act of values”. 

The assessment lists four factors contribut- 


Agitations have come to notice in which 
students, acting under the influence of group 
and caste politics, have demanded removal « 
teacficrs and even .vice-chancellors. 

The subcommittee appointed in 1900 by 
the University Grants Commission field ab¬ 
sence of proper academic atmosphere mainly' 
responsible for growing indiscipline and stress¬ 
ed, in particular, that political parties sHould 
refrain from infesting the campus of education¬ 
al institutions. 

It also added that it was necessary to cn- 
dorce discipline and respect of authority and 
that mistaken notions of kindness in dealing 
with the students must be abjured. 

The Vice-Chancellors’ conference i960, re¬ 
commended that a code of conduct should be 
devised at a convention of political patties from 
interferring in the affairs of the students. 

At present the problem of students’ indis¬ 
cipline is engaging the attention of the Educa¬ 
tion Commission which recently orgunii^ two 
seminars—one in Delhi University and another 
in Jamia Millia Islamia—to discuss the prob¬ 
lem of students’ welfare which is closely relat¬ 
ed to the question of students’ indiscipline. 


ing to indiscipline in India: (1) Loss of lea¬ 
dership by teachers, (2) growth of economic 
difficulties, (3) defects in the existing system of 
education, and (4) general loss of idealism. 


Some time back the Home Ministry in a 
study of student indiscipline concluded that 
strikes and agitations organized by students 
originated front them. 

The Home Ministry’s assessment said that 
apart from the political parties and their stu- 
d(mt fronts ekploiting some of the major agi- 
t^ions pditical interference in the administra¬ 
tion of educational institutions and resultant 


group aqd caste politics also adversely influ¬ 
enced tike morale temper of the students. 

It was bbltetved. .that “in the rural areas, 
every^ii^liige scl^l master is. usually the in- 
strumehi M polfr^ jhe fr^y util¬ 
ise'his" political’ ends. 


.Witii 


political in- 



* * 

SELF PITY IS VICIOUS HABIT 

Self-pity is the most vicious disease—it is 
an infallible symptom of neurotic and morbid 
thinking and may lead to utter annihilation oi 
initiative, action, mind itself. No doubt, no 
person on this earth is free from it; but the 
moment this self-condemnation becomes an 
integral part of personality, the latter sfaru 
decaying and getting paralysed. Beware of it 
as you must beware of the most fell tlisease. 
Prevention here, as in othes cases, is better than 
cure. 

For heaven’s sake, why do you pity your¬ 
self and all the time underrate your i^sonaL 
ity, attainment, achievement, potentiality? If 
you are to pity anybody, pity your foes with 
all their inferiority complexes and iiihitatiohs. 
You ma,y pity all the folks on this f^obe, btit 
you must not, succumb to it under any cir- 
cumstanc^es. 

Who does not have weaknesses? Who does 
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not meet failure and frustration? Who docs 
not stumble and fall? To err is human, very 
much human, so ordinary, so fre(]ucnl. Who 
docs not 1.liter and is found lacking at mo¬ 
ments of sticss and strain? Jf it is so, why do 
you niakc miuh of your failings and failuies 
and tonscc|ucmly begin condemning yourself, 
right and left, outright. Wait and pause. Try 
to analyse the t.iuses of yf)ur failure. It is 
probable that perhaps chance did not favour 
you at the right moment. 

Self pity staits when you begin comparing 
your economic or other type of state with yout 
ncigiiboiu's or collctiguc's. In must of such 
case's, liie (umparison is based on a lullacy. 
You iiiav be only touitting your disadvantages 
and biiiiging your adversary’s advantages in 
Ijold lelief. Tbeie is little meaning e)r sanity 
in smli toinparisoiis whitb are dccidely odious 
and thoiougbly misleading. Every individual 
or family has its background, present circuins- 
tames and jjolentialily. Often the two sons of 
the same father ate found dilfcrenilv built 
mentally and physically and thus designed for 
two altogether different professions. 

Why count your curses and hamlicaps? 
Why not count your blessings and advantages? 
And vs ho is altogether bereft of them? Some¬ 
times even poverty may tiiin out to be a bless¬ 
ing. (Of course t shall be the last person to 
commend poverty). After all vou cannot excel 
’’n all walks of life and be expert at all trades? 
f you are not verv good in science, you may 
•c quite strong in some arts subject. The 

way is that you choose subject or career of 
our own choice and go on making a mark in 
t. 'I'here is always a room at the top what* 
ver the sphere of activity. 

Self-sympathy finds an expression in hun- 
red and one ways. Instead of converting your 
ailure into sucrcss and demerit into merit, 
ou start telling people that after all, there is 
ittlc difference between failure and success or 
lerit and demerit and bragging about your 
lilurcs and demerits themselves. You often 
oinplain that nature has been always against 
on and is still against you and the case being 
ike that, how you could dare to surmount the 
isuperable nature. You grow bitter and un- 
jward to everyone—your flriends, your wife, 
ouv children. A feeling always seems to lin- 

in your mind that everybody is unappre- 
iatiye. unkind, thoroughly selfish, positively 
infricndly. You develop retiring habits and 
eem to take shelter as it were, within the nar- 
ow and cramping shell of your own poverty 


and frustration. You are assailed by all types 
of negative doubts and begin finding 
where there arc none. 

'I'his self-pity may be intimately linked 
with tlie complexes which you might have 
developed in your childhood under the thrash¬ 
ing and frowning guidance of your parents. 
Such children as are most harshly treated in 
their childhood and find every small wish of 
their being thwarted by their guardians, are 
seriously hampered and handicapped in their 
physical and mental growth. They fall a prey 
to all sorts of negative feelings and are soon 
discovered to be wallowing in self-pitty. 

Naturally, this self-pity is a great demon 
who must be slain at once. It dissipates a lot 
of your energy and leaves you thoroughly 
exhausted, drooping and considerably demoral¬ 
ized. It shuts its door on all good feelings ofi 
construction, success, optimism. The best way 
to have done with it is to replace it with posi¬ 
tive feelings Ijy keeping oneself always occu¬ 
pied witli some constructive work. 

What is the fun in sitting idle and go on 
bewailing your recent defeat or some great 
handicap? It would be much better if you for¬ 
get this bad past and begin bending your 
energy, at once to some planned, useful work. 

If you have failed iu one direction, you 
may be much more successful in the other. So 
it is better to move in the other direction. Or 
still, it may be much more fruitful to put in 
more effort and stamina in the very direction 
in which you could not succeed in the first 
heat. Perseverence is a virtue of virtues. Self- 
pity seems to evaporate oS at its warm touch. 
A person who gives way to self-condemnation, 
obviously is fettered by a narrow, vision and 
approach. He is unable to see far and to ima¬ 
gine better and higher things. It would be 
most proper for him to come out of his limit¬ 
ed shell and to mix with people of higher hori¬ 
zons and loftier concepts. A patient this 
type should spend little time in solitude and 
should develop a strong tendency of mixing 
with optimistic people. 

It is morbid hypersensitivity thatieads to 
self-pity. So this excessive sensitivity is to be 
discouraj^. One Aould rather, be thidk skin¬ 
ned in racing the rebuffs of wayward ahd tin- 
certain fortune. One should rather devek^ a 
Shavian attitude. Shaw amid never admit 
defeat. He tried novd, but fiaifed. Bhe he 
refused to submit. Then lye a^fofked dnunav 
but in this fidd alio, k was' »iNb east Ima 






to acnieve name wicnin a soOTr period. He 
stood steadfast like a rock, persevered on, wens 
on writing dramas in his own vein, even flung 
chidlenges to the greatest dramatist of all ages, 
Shakespearev and finally triumphed in the way, 
in which no dramatist after Shakespeare had 
triumphed. 

So remember, you might pity all the folks 
on this earth, but you are not to pity or con¬ 
demn one person—that is yourself. Self pity is 
the greatest hindrance to the development of 
personality. (By Prof. O. P. Gupta). 

* * * 

GEORGE ELIOT 

George Eliot, the greatest of women novel¬ 
ists was born in 1819. 

Her childhood was spent at the place of 
her birth, Warwuksln're, not far from Leices¬ 
tershire where the landscape is flat and dull. 
In the neighhouihood of her home was a small 
manufacturing town where many trade union 
meetings used to he held. They weic troubled 
times. England had watched with unea.sY con¬ 
cern the hapocnings across the Channel in 
France, the Great Revolution at first and the 
Napolcanic wars afterwards. She loved her 
brother Isaac immensely and admired her 
father Robert who took her round the neiuh 
bouring fields when she was small. Both left 
an indelible impress on the child- years later 
when she distinguished herself as a great nrivel- 
ist her childhood as^iociations haunted her 
memory. 

Wlien she was nine she went to Nuneaton 
to study further. Alteady she had been sepa 
rated from Isaac who was growing up. finding 
more interestinff things than his little fond 
doting sister. She took refuge in g strict reli¬ 
gious discipline—small though she tvas prac¬ 
tising in devotional music and ardentlv listen 
ing to Evangelical sermons. She made friends 
with one of her teachers. Miss T.ewis who soon 
discovered that her pupil could learn little 
from her teaching for she had nothing to teach 
the little girl which she had not already learnt 
by herself. At thirteen she was removed to 
CJoventry, to a bigger school where her teachers 
read her Engli.sh es.says for their private plea 
sure. 

An intellect of this kind docs not stav con 
tented with limited education which a formal 
institution, secular or religious, can give. For 
a time she was a great believer, almost to the 
extent of being a fonatic. Soon she began to 
veer. Along with religi^s books, she had al¬ 


ready read much profane literature, CervantetC 
Butler, Defoe, Scott and Byron and, of course, 
Shakespeare. Among the poets she revered 
Milton and Wordsworth—^Wordsworth parti¬ 
cularly whose religious and moral doctrine ap¬ 
pealed to her very much. Then her father 
handed over his business to Isaac W'ho had be¬ 
come n man. Father and daughter moved to 
Coventry. Here she met Abija and Elizabeth 
Pears, her neighbours, the Biays and the Hen- 
ndls. 

'Lhc young Miss Evans—she was known 
only as Marian Evans. Geoige Eliot being the 
name she ailopted as a novcli.st many years 
later-came under the influence of this intel¬ 
lectual ciicle. She icad Comte mainly because 
of Hcnncll and .soon she was losing faith. 
Witliin two weeks of her stav at Coventry, she 
Avrote to Miss Lewis, her old teacher, “My 
AvhoJe soul has been engrossed in the most in- 
teiesting of all incjuiries for the last few days, 
and to Avhat result my thoughts may lead. I 
know not—possibly to one that will startle 
you; but my onlv desire is to knoxv the truth, 
my only fear to cling to error.” She stopped 
going to Church and resumed it again to please 
bet father and brother. 

Wlicii her father died she was disconso 
late. In the meanwhile she had met Dr. Bra¬ 
bant, a great scholar, translated Strauss’s life 
of Jesus and had lead Spino/a. Life had been 
difficult for her: .she liacl found the iiupossibil- 
itv of translating hei daring ideas into actual¬ 
ly though she Avas pure of heart and sincere— 
and now it became worse with the death of her 
father and the alienation of her brother. There 
was little in common intellectually between het 
and her father, but she Avas hound to hinf'fl^ 
many bonds of attachment. She went abroad, 
met Chapman tlic publisher and began to do 
journalistic work on her return. 

To what extent docs a novelist utilise the 
experience of his own life in his creative work? 
An artist does not create out of nothing—the 
wider his experience the easier it is for him to 
create a varied work. Does a great artist, how¬ 
ever, put bcxlily into his creative work, the 
men and women he had known personally? 
Professor Walter Allen thinks that George 
Eliot has tran.splanted many people she knew 
intimatelV into her novels. George Eliot; 
Weidenfield and Nicolson; 21s. 

The Dina Morris of Adam Bede is her 
aunt Elizabeth. Eliot herself had written. 
"The character of Dinah grew out of my re- 



Mllections of my aunt, but Dinah is not at aU 
like lay uuut, who was a very small, black-eyed 
woman, and (as I was told, for I never heard 
lier preacli) very vehement in her style of 
preaching. She had left oif preaching when 1 
knew her, being probably sixty years old, and 
in delicate health. . . .'I'tic character of Adam 
and one «r two incidents connected with him 
were suggested by iny father’s early life; but 
Adam is not my fatlicr any more than Dina is 
my aunt.” 

The Mill on the Floss is an autobiograplii- 
ral novel, Maggie is Marian and Casnbon of 
Middle Marih is Dr. Brabant and so on. 'I bis 
kind of tiilical approath, espctially when it is 
stretched a little too far defeats its own pur 
pose. Whv is a hook, a novel, a sliort-story or 
a play evolved at all? Is it merely to find out 
the raw material that was tiansmuted into a 
thing of bcautv? Docs it matter which of 
Dickens’s acquaintances resembled Pickwick or 
Pecksnif. Unlike God, man does not create 
out of working. But what he creates is not 
tantamount to presenting a friend or an ac¬ 
quaintance in different costumes and other set- 
ungs. A satirist or an ordinary artist might do 
just that, but not a great artist. 

The first half of Professor Allen’s book is 
devoted to the life of George Eliot. In this 
there is little that an average reader does not 
already know. He has based his account entire¬ 
ly on Cross’s Life of George Eliot. The only 
purpose of his living a biographical sketch 
seems to he to show the relationship between 
her life and works. 

The second section is devoted to _ the 
^novels, but here he hardly ventures to give a 
'pilisonal opinion. He points out the merits 
and demerits of the novels in a systematic, and 
academic manner. However, the book will 
serve as a useful introduction to the life and 
works of George Eliot, to students, especially 
l^ause the critical opinions of the author are 
so cautiously expressed. 

(By S. M. Rai in Bharat Jyotx). 

* * * ... 
HOW (AND WHY) TO READ FASTER 

Clifton Fadiman, in his “A Life Time 
Reading Plan," has listetl a hundred great 
books. It would take a lifetime to read the 
classics alone. More new books arc publish¬ 
ed—and cheap pafKr backs—and even an aver¬ 
age reader -finds it impossible . to finish six 
books in a month. 

In order to eniiblv businessmen, politi¬ 


cians, lawyers and others to keep abreast of afl- 
the books published in their respective fields, 
Reading Laboratories in America train in tech* 
niques of Faster Reading. President John 
Kennedy, it is reported, attended one of these 
classes and was able to read 1,200 word* per 
minute. 

Research at Columbia University revealed 
that 52 per cent of adults in America do not 
read a book. The condition in India could 
certainly be no better. R. K. Narayan com¬ 
plained about this in an interview. One of 
the reasons for this is lack of time. But an 
average reader, reading at 300 words per 
uiimite for fifteen minutes a day, can finish 20 
books a year. 

In order to read faster, certain defects 
must be removed. One of them is reading the 
words loudly. This definitely slows down the 
leader. Regression, or going back through the 
seiitciKe is another cause of slow reading. Still 
anollier is sub-vocalisation or reading each 
won! without saying them loudly. These 
reading impediments must be removed. 

To read faster, the sweep of the eye should 
he increased in order to read phrases instead 
of words. Fast readers do just this. The eye 
luas't be kept to the print only and not be 
made to look at the margin. 

Key word leading is another method in 
fast reading. This should be done only in 
subjects one already knows. The eye is made 
to sweep through only the important words in 
an article. This gives one the gist of the 
article. 

The best method of fa.st readiny usually 
by eminent men is diagonal reading. The eye 
is made to go down the page in a diagonal, 
'file key words are noted and there the main 
ideas are known. 

A similar method is the zig-zag method. In 
this, the page is read diagonally first on- the 
left side and then on the right. These are the 
methods used by speed readers. At this rate, 
one can multiply the number of books one 
reads. 

The easiest method of speed reading is to 
read the chapter headings and conclustph-r'Of 
each chapter and also the first, midc|lc snd last 
sentence of each para^aph. In thi» ,i^ay, all 
the main ideas are imbibed. 

This method, is based on the prlncijiles.of. 
composition. The intt^ucfioii tdls i^ ^peed 
reader what the writer wishes 
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found the 'main ideas. The first senten^ cOft- 
tains the topic. Mntence, in, this way, a book 
^can be ^nubed lin a quarter of the time usually 
Spent .on'it. 

Some people feel a sense of ^It if they 
do not read from cover to cover. This is the 
method of the slow reader. Speed reading is 
also efficient reading. The slow reader cannot 
expect to absorb all the details in a book but 
the speed reader, by nothing the main points, 
gets a better comprehension of the book. 

Speed Reading can be applied to any kind 
of material. For instance, in novels, the speed 
reader need concentrate only on the important 
aspects relating to the plot and omit long pas 
sages of description. 


' W Native" 

w^cit 'hre an effective bar to siiccess, are p^ 
mism, deprewionji undue haste, mental stagn'a 
tioU, apathy, indecision and forgetfulness. 

Gritted teeth do not necessarily product 
success. Too often they breed tension and 
stress. One can tiiy too hard. The remedy h 
to shape your , idea of success to your knows 
limitations, for none of us are gods. 

Success, then, depends u^n effort and noi 
upon chance It rewards those who, having 
discovered its secret, fulfil the necessary condi 
tions for its attainment—and are happy in the 
struggle. 

« # * 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: 

THE BOTANIST 


Speed reading principles can be used in 
reading non-fiction, particularly articles. By 
using these principles, a reader can read more 
and read faster. (By Alfred Sams) 

* * * 

SUCCESS CAN BE YOURS 

All healthy people desire' success. Indeed, 
success—and that does not inevitably mean the 
accretion of wealth—is the mainspring of a 
normal life. To accomplish something worth 
while is satisfaction itself without im ng 
that material benefits will result. 

Success demands the overcoming o ffi- 
cultics, and its only sci-ret is effort carefully 
planned and sustained towards a definite g^al 

Chance often helps, but it is upon effort 
that the only true progress can be made, and 
he who would be successful must understand 
and respect this fact. It is well that chance 
does not rtile success, otherwise the world 
would be topsy-tuvvy and life a mockery. 

Different people have different meanings 
for success. Some aim for wealth, fame or 
power; others seek knowledge; and there are 
those who dedicate their lives in complete 
self-sacrifice to the service of their fellow men. 
Bujt srilatever is meant by success is immaterial; 
the need for sustained and intelligent effort 
remains the same. 

. Success indicates a positive attitude to life. 
It means that a man is not solely at the mercy 
qf circumstance, but can take charge and bring 
about results in accorilancs with his own de¬ 
sires and personal needs; The qualities need¬ 
ed, ths^e^e, ihclu^ Optimism, cheerfulness, 
calmi^; qf : ^U^coi^daice and -assur- 

memory, 


Plants, as you all know, are of great ini' 
portance to us. They utilise the poisonotu 
carbon dioxide in the air for their own life- 
process, and supply much of the oxygen that 
we breathe. They provide a large part of our 
food. As a matter of fact plants arc the main 
source of our food supply. They also form the 
food of a large number of animals and birds 
some of which we take as our food. Even 
otherwise, plants are very useful to us. They 
provide us with fuel. From them we get fibres 
for making cloth. Timbers which we get from 
plants are essential for building houses and for 
other construction work. Some plants have 
medicinal properties of high potency and are 
used for tlie preparation of drugs. Flpwein 
and foliage plants are used for ornameniatiqn 
and decoration. In fact, the kinds of pbnfs 
about us influence and largely determine our 
whole mode of existence. Apart from all 
these, plant forms have been the source of 
. inspiration to poets, artists, painters, sculp^ilf 
architects, interior decorators and design mak¬ 
ers. Plant-life is, in itself, a fascinating study;' 
it imparts a keener and more intelligent 
understanding and appreciation of life’s phe¬ 
nomena. 

The Plant Scientist, or Botanist, as we 
usually call him, studies plant life, and the 
conditions suitable or inimical to it, for appli¬ 
cation to human needs. 

The main branches of the study of botany, 
the science of plant life, are taxonomy (the 
study of the arrangement and classification qf 
plants), plant morpholc^y (the study of th^ft’ 
form and structure of plants), and plant |^y- 
Biology (the study of the life processes afid' 
functions of thefr several parts and tissues).' 



There are also many specialised fields such as 
plant pathology (the study of plant diseam), I 
lant genetics (the study of plant heredity),'' 
acteriology (the study of bacteria), mycolo^ 
(the study of fungi), cytology (the study of 
cells) and palaeobotany (the study of fossil 
plants). 

A botanist studies the different aspects of 
plant life, and applies the results of his studies 
to the solution of problems in agriculture, 
forestry, cultivation of fiuits and flowers, land' 
scape, gardening, etc. For instance, a botanist 
uses his knowledge of plant genetics in bring- 
out new varieties of plants. He evolves supe¬ 
rior varieties of a crop by carrying on experi¬ 
ments and researches. He applies his know¬ 
ledge of plant pathology in controlling plant 
diseases. As a plant physiologist he sees to it 
that sufficient light, shade, heat, water and 
fertiliser, arc made available to plants so that! 
yields may be more. 

The importance of the contributions that 
a botanist ran make towards increasing food 
production, cannot be overestimated. In manly 
other respects akso the botanist can contribute 
to human welfare. He ran evolve many ira- 
proved and high-yielding varieties of plants 
that yield food, medicine, oil. perfumery, fibre, 
dyes and tan.s, gums, resins or other industrial 
raw material. 

A botanist may be engaged in the field, 
for studying plants in their natural environ¬ 
ments or for collecting them and studying them 
in his laboratory. Botanists help in stopping 
the advancement of deserts by planning suit¬ 
able plants, and by preserving plants from 
extinction and the introduction of foreign 
plants in tbe countrv. He ma,v indentify, cla.ssi' 
and maintain collected specimens of plants 
The applied botanist's main task is to carry on 
research on plants, from the point of view of 
their uses to man; he tries to improve the 
known varieties of plants by cross-breading 
different varieties for raising new useful hybrid 
varieties. He may study plant di.seases and try 
to find out ways of preventing or curing them. 

The botanist may also be engaged in “exten¬ 
sion work” in spreading knowledge about, and 
demonstrating the experiments that have been 
successful in the laboratory. He may also be 
teaching at school, college or universiCy. In 
a few cases, he may be engaged in editing 
scientific journals on botany. 

PERSONAL (QUALITIES required of a 
botanist are aptitude for learning science, ini¬ 
tiative, inquisitiveness combined with the 


pow«r of obienration, and patience. He diould 
also be able to do hard work in the field a: 
well as in laboratory. He should have ar 
interest in plant life, and should enjoy work 
ing with plants. Those (like extension work' 
ers or teachers) who are responsible for ex 
plaining to people facts about plant science 
should have ability to express ideas in simple 
language. 

The working conditions for a botanist are 
tliose associated with a laboratory or the field. 
He has to constantly use chemicals and scienti¬ 
fic equipment and materials. He has to man¬ 
age experimental plots, botanic gardens and 
herbaria. In some casc.s he may have to under¬ 
take frequent tours in unexplored and under- 
explored regions. 

THE WAY TO QUALIFY as a botanist 
is to obtain an M.Sc. degree in botany from a 
recognised University. 

Some Pass and Honours graduates in bota¬ 
ny are also required for junior assignments. 

B.Sc. (Pass and Honours) courses are avail¬ 
able at many colleges affiliated to different 
Universities. The M.Sc. course is also offered 
by many Universities including the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi. 

The B.Sc. degree course extends over 
tbree-years in those Universities which have al¬ 
ready abolished the Intermediate course but it 
is a two-year course in those Universities which 
are still having Interra^ediate courses of study. 

The M..Sc. course ,in most Universities is 
a two-year one. 

Training facilities in Botanical Museum 
methods arc available at the Industrial Section 
of the Botanical Survey of India, Calcutta. 

The Botanical Survey of India is likely to 
organise training in Modern Herbarium and 
Taxonomical Methods through diploma and 
refresher courses. 

FURTHER TRAINING may be obtain¬ 
ed by going in for the one-year M. Tech. (Mas¬ 
ter of Technology^ course in Applied Botanjy 
at the Indian Institute of Technology, Kharag¬ 
pur (District Midnapur, West Bengal). 

Post-graduates may also undertake research 
in Universities (Including the Indian Agricul- 
cultural Research Institute, New Delhi), or at 
the Indian Institute df Technology, Kharag¬ 
pur, or at the Botanical Survey of India. They 
have to submit a thesis after about three 
years of improved research work under experts 
rect^ised by the University. On .the aoo»t- 
ance of the thesis research degrees like DJPhitl.. 
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TPhJp. or D.5c. are awarded to the students. 
Advanced research work may be undertaken 
also at the Indian Forest Ck>ilege, Dehra Dun, 
and Birbal Sahni Institute Palaeobotany, 
Lucknow. 

A considerable number of research sti¬ 
pends, scholarships and fellowships of differ¬ 
ent values (ranging from Rs. 100/- to Rs. 400/- 
p.m.) are also awarded by Central Ministries 
(the Ministries of Education, Scientific Re¬ 
search and Cultural Affairs, Food and Agricul¬ 
ture, etc.). Government and aided research 
bodies (like the Indian Council of Agricultur¬ 
al Research and its constituent research insti¬ 
tutions, the Council of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research, the National Institute of Scien¬ 
ces) and Universities, for research work at ap¬ 
proved institutions. 

OPENINGS for botanists exists in Cen¬ 
tral and State Government botanical, agricul¬ 
tural, horticultural and firesUty rese^ch and 
extension organisations, botatiic wreSns, her¬ 
baria, industrial, and medical and drug firms, 
tea, coffee and rubber plantations, educational 
institutions, etc. 

ENTRY INTO THE PROFESSION is by 
application to the employers, usually in res¬ 
ponse to advertisements in the papers and/or 
notification to Employment Exchanges . Selec¬ 
tion for superior posts under the Central and 
State Governments are made by the respective 
Public Service Commissions. 

Under the Central Government, fresh 
post-graduates in botany are eligible for posts 
of Technical Assistants and equivalent posts 
only. Pass and Honours Graduates in Botany 
are ordinarily appointed as Junior Scientific 
Assistants etc. A few Honours graduates in 
botany are selected by State Governments 
.through the resTCctive Public Service Commis¬ 
sions lor stipenaiariy studentships at the Indian 
Forest College, Dehra Dun, and subsequent 
appointments to the State Fmest Services on 
successful completion of the training. 

In the teaching profession, post-graduates 
may get assimmoits of Teachers in Higher 
Seonwary Sdaools or Lecturers in Degree Col¬ 
leges. 

PROSPECTS OP ADVANCEMENT to 
experiepced botanists are quite good. 

' In Central Goverament establishments^ 
pos^mdiMtim with .thr^vto five years’ re- 
leatch/field exp^ence may be promoted as 
Assistant Botanists or Reseircb Officers. Those 

i e^ y ears of itseanch expo^enoe to their 
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oosts of Botanists or an ^uivalent post. Ex- 
MptiemaUy able and meritorious rfficers may 
rise stiU higher. 

BcRanists employed by the State Govern¬ 
ments and Private organisations also ordinari¬ 
ly have regular channels of advancement. 

In the teaching line, experienced College 
Lecturers have chances of appointment as 
senior Lecturers and in some specially deserv¬ 
ing cases even as University Readers and 
Professors. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: The in¬ 
crease in population and the desire for all¬ 
round national progpress in the country have 
led to a due recognition of the need for rais¬ 
ing our agricultural production. The inade¬ 
quacy of our production of food and mktf 
aops has to be met. More fruits and ve;g^- 
ables must- also be produced. Our forest weatth 
must be maintained and increased tlirough re¬ 
generation and extension of forests. Against 
this background, agricultural and botanical 
research (including htn-ticultural and forestry 
researcli) has been gradually assuming its due 
role of importance. 

Applied botanical work of greater inten¬ 
sity and larger volume is being undertaken by 
industries. More tea, coffee and rubber plan¬ 
tation units are growing. 

Due to all these factors, the employifient 
outlook for botanists, especially for applied 
botanists like Geneticists and plant-breeder% 
agronomists and forest botanists, is quite 
bright. There is a great demand for experi- 
en^ and well-quali&d people who have spe¬ 
cialised in the several branches of botany, and 
^ey are readily employed. With the inaea*- 
ing reco^ition of the importance of plant pro 
Mycologists and Plant Pathologists also will 
expand in the long run. A large number ot 
botanists will also be required to fill up teach¬ 
ing posts in Secondary Schools, Colleges and 
Universities. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION on 
training facilities and employment oppmrtimi- 
ties contacts may be made with: — 

1. The nearest University. 

2. The Indian Agricultural Research 

Institute, New Delhi. 

3. Birbal Satoi Institute of Palaeobota¬ 

ny. Lucknow. 

4. The nearest Employment Exchange. 

(Copyright of the Union Mimtiry of 

Labour and Employment, with whose courtesy 
the above article it prtnted). 




EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT 

In a voluiuinous lepuiL to the Govcrn- 
luctu, the Julucdiioii Cuiuiui&iiiun had called 
tor a diabiic iccon&iruction ot Indian educa¬ 
tion. It had !>aid tuikeiing with ilie existing 
Situation could make things woise. ihe Com¬ 
mission’s repoti, coveting the cntiie held ol 
education, dealt with subjects ranging itom 
examination tcioiin to teachcis’ salaiies. The 
report came aitei a study lasting neaily two 
years. A suinmaiy, which itscll tuns into one 
bundled and eighty pages, was telcased in New 
Delhi on June 29. l96b by Mr. Chagla. Simul¬ 
taneously, It was annouinid that a special celt 
had been tunned in the Education Mmistiy to 
examine the repott. Ihe recommendations 
would be discussed by Cential Advisoiy Board 
of Education m October. 

The Commission feels that if education is 
to develop adequately, the per capita expendi¬ 
ture should lise more than tour times from 
twelve rupees now to fifty tour in 1965 66. And 
this should be at constant puces. The Com¬ 
mission says the country has to work towards 
the goal of a totally tree education. But, in 
the meantime, at least piimaiy education must 
be made fiee befoie the end of the Fourth 
Plan. Regional languages should be the medi¬ 
um of instruction at the school and the higher 
stage. The change over should be completed 
within ten years. The study of English should 
be promoted right from the school stage. Al¬ 
though English will serve as a link language 
in higher education. But Hindi should take 
its place in the course. The Commission is of 
the view that the language study at the school 
stage neecls a review The thiee language for¬ 
mula should includes one, the mother tongue 
of the legional language; two, the official or 
the associate official language, and, three, a 
modern Indian or European language not cov¬ 
ered by the first two categories. But this 
should not be the one used as the mediuin ol 
instruction. Speaking about higher education, 
the Commission says that at least six major 
Universities should be developed where it will 
be possible to do first rate post-graduate work 
and research of international standards. Bom¬ 
bay, Delhi, Calcutta and Madras should have 
a* iMst two TlnivertitUM ^irh. An Asrlcultns^ 


al University should be stalled without UGC’s 
agreement. All Universities within a State 
should be brought into a consortium to operate 
affiliated colleges within that area. Science 
education should begin from the earliest stages, 
leachers must be paid muie and their salaries 
should lange from one hundred and fifty 
lupees and in tire case of Professors go upio 
sixteen hundred lupees, Ihe Commission is of; 
the view that vigoious eftorts shoufd be made 
to lemovc iffitcracy thicugh univeisal school¬ 
ing tor those between six and eleven and pait 
time education for othcis. 'Ihe national pci- 
centage ol literacy should use to eighty per 
cent m ten years’ tune. Fheie should be an 
Indian Educational bcrvtce and the Centre 
should issue a statement ol policy for the guid¬ 
ance oi the Stales. Vice Chancellors should 
have an academic bark ground. Schools should 
1 motion for thirty-n...c weeks in a year and 
colleges for thirtysix weeks. Other holiclays 
should be cut down to ten. Two members of 
the Commission has expressed the view that 
higher education should be included in the 
Concur!ent List but the others were of the 
opinion that the Centre has adequate powers 
under the present system to evolve a national 
policy. 'I’he Commission was presided over by 
Dr. D. S. Kothari. The proc^ure for exami¬ 
nation and implementation of the recommen¬ 
dations of the Education Commission has been 
announced by the Education Ministry, A spe¬ 
cial cell has been created under the direct 
charge of Education Secretary assisted by an 
Honorary Adviser (who will be Shri J. P. Naik, 
Member-Secretary of the Education Commis¬ 
sion) and the heads of all Educational Bureaiut 
in the Ministry and some technical staff hrom 
the Ministry and the National Council o| 
Educational Research and Training. Copies 
of the full report will be transmitt^ to State 
Governments, Union Ministries, Planning 
Commission, University Grants Comminion, 
NCERT etc. by July 12,‘ 1966. The eomments 
of these bodies on the repdtt ivill be recrived 
by the Ministry by Angwd 31, 1966, In the 
meanwhile, the Ministry tviU also a^ess^ pubjilo 
reactions to the report as rejected in 
etc. A meeting of Edmfatlmi and' 

Directors o# Public Inst w ca k io wul 
venc 



discussion ot the pr^osals for implementation 
in a Ccmference of Iraucation Ministers. The 
report will be discussed by the Central Advi¬ 
sory Board of Education in its next meeting 
at Hyderabad on October 14 and 15* 196B. 
Soon after the meeting of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, Governmtiu will an¬ 
nounce ii'> decisions on the report of the Edu¬ 
cation Gonuuission and the phase of implemen¬ 
tation will start immediately. In tlic mean¬ 
while, those rccoimiiendatioiis of llic Kdiiculion 
Cuimuission which arc not connovcisial and 
the responsibility of implementing which rests 
on the Union Goveinment will be examined 
and wherever feasible implementation will 
start immediately. 

* * * 

BID TO RAISE STANDARD OF 
EDUCATION 

Thirteen Indian univeisiiles do not im¬ 
part instruction for more than GOO to 700 hours 
in the whole year on an average. Among 
them at least two provide instruction lor only 
400 to 500 hours and one for 500 to 600 hours. 
This means an average instructional session of 
only 100 to 125 days a year. 

The revelation has been made by the Edu¬ 
cation Commission is a series of studies on 
“working hours and vacations” in educational 
institutions. It points out that there is only 
one university, and two faculties in another, 
which work on an average 1,900 hours in a 
year. The universit)» is the resideiiiial Jamia 
Varsity and the faculties are lliose of Science 
and Education in I’unjubi Univeisiiy. 

The largest numl«’r of universities- 24— 
come within the range of 1,200 to 1,300 horns. 
The next groups are in tlie ranges 1,000-1,100 
hours, 1,400-1,500 hours and 1,100-1,200 hours. 
Universities in these ranges number 15, 11 and 
11 respectively. 

Another interesting aspect of these studies 
is that schools and colleges have only 253 and 
241 working days in a year respectively, ex¬ 
cluding the number of days lost in vacations, 
Sundays and other holida^ys and unforeseen 
events. Of these s(;hools arc losing 21 and col¬ 
leges 27 working days on account of examina¬ 
tions and other causes. 

The Education Commission is, therefore, 
of the view that the nuurber of holidays will 
have to be cut drastically if the stairdard of 
education is to be raised. 

Bdievitrg that the quality of education 
depends largely on dre climate of hard work' 


and {voper motivation, it has recommmdtH 
that 1. The total perl<^ of vacations in a yea 
should be limited to 12 weeks for universitie 
and colleges and nine for other institutions; 

2. The number of casual holidays and rel 
gious days, birth and death anniversaries ( 
eminent persons, visits of dignitaries and.so o. 
should be reduced fiom between 2U and 35 t 
only seven a year, and in no case should ei 
cced 10. inclusive of unforeseen development! 

3. The waste or working days on accoui 
of examinations, admissions and other causi 
should be minimised, and should in no ci 
rumslances exceed four weeks; 

4. Hulidaiys for teachers should be fixe 
on a different footing; 

5. Institutions should never be complete! 
closed during vacations or on holidays. Son 
sort of academic, extra-curricular and spor 
activities should continue regularly at vacatio 
time under the guidance of teachers, wfa 
should be compensated with special leave c 
additional pay, according to the attending tei 
thcr’s choice; and 

6. Round-the-year utilisation of vacatiox 
by students has to be facilitated, according i 
the Commission, by providing for librarii. 
laboratories, workshops, craft sheds and oth; 
facilities which will slay open throughout an 
by arranging special programmes for their uti 
isution. 

I he Cominission emphasises that educ 
tional standards can be maintained only if a< 
miiiistralivc arrangements arc made in a spir 
of waitiifulness, justice, and fairplay, appr 
cialiiig good things done and exhibiting cou 
age to lake unpopular decisions without ca 
ing for social or political pressures. 

* * * 

DIPLOMA COURSE IN FOREIGN TRAD 

For the first time in India a full-fledge 
diploma course will be open to young exect 
tives and freshers from college desirous of mal 
ing a career in export trade. 

The lO-rnonth course will be conductc 
from Juliy this year by the Indian Institute t 
Foreign Trade, which is already training e: 
port executives in the techniques of forcig 
trade. 

Speaking to newsmen in New Delhi o 
April 8, 1966, the Director-General of the In. 
titute, Mr. H. D. Shourie, said the object < 
the new couisc was to build a tudre of coinpe 
ent young men or shouldering responsibility 




of export iiiiuiageis in tlic public and private 
sectors. 

Mr. Shouric added tliat tlie institute now 
had the nccessaij stall to run the course in 
adtlition to the training progiaiiiines which the 
institute iiatl been londiKling I'oi nearly two 
yeais. 

riie instiliile, wliicli was an antonoinoiis 
l)Oily, laid gieat emphasis n leaching expoit 
executixes ceitain loieign languages like 
I'lench, Ai.iliie .md Sjiaiush. 

Wliile the lespcmsc to learning I'lench was 
good. Ml. Shoiiiie legietled ihal the lesponse 
to .Spanish and Aiabic was poor. He, how¬ 
ever, added that the institute had not lieen 
able to make any "definite arrangements’’ lot 
le.iihing Spanish. Jhit if the i espouse was good, 
he was (onfideni of making the necess.iry ai- 
rangements. 

J'he insiilnie was al ptesent engaged in 
ronducting maiket snivels in Iran and Irat] on 
expoil piospecis lor tea, jnte mannfac tines and 
selecic’d engineering goods, on behalf of tlie 
Ministry of ('.ommeiie. Maikel siiiveys in res¬ 
pect of selecic'd ilem.s ol interesi to the itasic 
Chemicals Isspori ihoniolion Coiiiieil weie 
being condiuled in Iran, .Saudi Aiabia, the 
I’hilippines and J long Kong. A market sui 
vey would l»e uiideiiaken on India’s cotton 
textile c-.\poits to Austialia on beh.dl of the 
Caitioii rextiles Kxpoit I'lomotion Council. 

'The other activities of the institute, Mr. 
Shouric said, included holding of sc'ininars on 
speciiic' eommcHlilies, commodity snrvex.s and 
]>ublicalion of a cjnaitetly called the ‘‘I'oieign 
'Frade Review.’’ I'lie liist issue of the Review 
w’as released al the Viess conference. 

■y- » x- 

FACILITIES FOR TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION IN INDIA 

According to the Ministry of Kdneation’s 
latest SUI vey of facilities for Technic al Educa¬ 
tion in India, 133 institutions weie conducting 
first degree or ecpiivalent courses in engineer¬ 
ing and technology during the academic year 
1965-66. 1 hcl\ had a total admission capacity 

of 24.695 stiulents. The actual admissions, 
however, were 23.315. becau.se some of the new 
institutions started reiciuly were .still in the 
picjcess of establishment. The number of insti- 
IIII ions olletiiig diploma comses was 274. with 
,1 total admission 1 . 1 ( 1.11 ily of 43.04f> students. 
I he acin.il .idmissions weie -13.9114. I he out 
pul of gi.iduates al the end of 1964 65 Avas 
10,‘2i>2 and that ol diplom.i boldeis 17,699. A 
taiget ol 20.000 admissions to degree courses 


and 40,000 adinissiuns to diploma courses by 
the cud of III Five Year Plan, t/iz., 1965-66 was 
set in the beginning of the Third Plan period. 
I’o achieve this target, 19 new engineering col¬ 
leges (including sev(:ii more Regional Colleges) 
and 80 new Polytechnics were proposed to be 
established. Whcai National Emergency Aya** 
declared, the deleiiec elloits of the country de¬ 
manded even larger numbers of engineerings 
and Icciniician.s. Flic taigels weie subsequent¬ 
ly raised and it w.is decided to expand facili¬ 
ties for technical education so as to provide for 
at least 25,000 admissions to degree courses and 
aliout 50,000 admissions to diploma courses. A 
scheme xvas accordingly formulated and irnplc- 
menlccl to ex|>ancl the ca)>acity of existiiig ins¬ 
titutions and to esiablisli 23 engineering col 
leges and 94 pol)technics. 

ax * 

UNIFORM CALENDAR FOR 
UNIVERSITIES 

'J he Univeisiiy Grants Gommission lias 
reconimcnicled :i uniionn calendar of terms foi 
all the universities in India. In a rcrent circu¬ 
lar, it has acUised the universities to start theii 
academic veai I’roiii a date hetAveen the last 
Monday of June and the first Monday of July. 
'J'he (irculai has further enjoined upon the 
niiixeisities (hat the .academic; se.ssion within 
the .same .Stale should start on the .same date. 
'J'fie (ammii.s.sion lias advised that the number 
of working days in year* in every university, ex¬ 
clusive of exaniinalion days, .Sundays, Holidays 
and ()ieparalory leave pcricxl for examinations 
should he hetween 180 and 200. A minimum 
aticiiclanec should also he insisted upon. The 
Gomiiiission has also advi.scd the universities 
that they should observe two compulsory holi¬ 
days on August 15 and January 26. and, as far 
as i)o,s.siblc, the number of other holidays 
should be cut down. It has also said that 
universities should insist on a minimum at¬ 
tendance. 

UGG took these decisions following the 
leeonimendations of a committee it had ap¬ 
pointed to evolve a uniform calendar for uni¬ 
versities. 

This became e.s.senti:il in view of the diffi¬ 
culties experienced by students seeking admis¬ 
sions to vtirious technical and professional in- 
stitiitjoiis that hold all India cnlvuncd*extunina- 
lions. 

The* diiiic allies weie bexause of Avide 
dilfereiices in the rorainenccment date of the 
ucademic vear. 



FIRST INDIAN-OWNED CINEMA IN 
LEICESTER 

I lu fust lixlian owned (inciiu in lii<(s 
tci (Luglish Midlands) is expeeltd to open 
shorll) toi the seiecning of Indun ind Pakis 
tani (dins 

It will be optiatcd by die Iscicsi Iilm 
Socitlv, one of se\ti d iiiningi nil film socitUtsi 
111 I ticcsUi At pitsent ill Indiin and Pikis 
t nu Idins shown in the (it> nc at lirilisli 
(iiiLmis lined out loi edfiin peiiods to the 
Aaiious him sexielies 

1 lie new cnuiiii to he known as the 
J\oti will have i selling ei])Kity ol 400 
Iheic will be two peiloiiiini<es e leh Sitiu 
dav, and thiee eieh Sinid le 

PRIZE FOR BEST STUDENT FILM ON 
WAR PREVENTION AND WORLD LAW' 

A 1000 dollirs t)ii/e is to be olleitd by 
the Wenld 1 iw 1 unel in i woildwide slueleni 
competition lor the best hltii on n pieecn 
lion thiough eiifoieeable.woiId I iw 

Fntiies should (ll< ii>])i to dluininale some 
of the major cone opts involved in woilel Hw 
such as woilel pcaec foices a woild judiei d 
system, elisaiiiianient a woild development 
authority and othet woild agencies iiceessiry 
to deal with in gent woild jiiohlems 

The eontest juelges me hide, as well as 
seveial pioininent Idniinakets, Chief \deho 
Nigerian Representative it the United N i 
tions, Di//it Gillespie Mis Ailluii J Gold 
berg, and Willird Van Dyke diiectoi of film 
at the Modem Au Muscuin of New \oik 

The films may be of any length and take 
any form, but, to be eligible, they must he 
completed between Jun« 1, 1966, and June 1, 
1967 The contest is open to all students eii 
rolled during the contest yeai 

Any student wishing to entei the eontest 
should wiitc as soon as possible for backgiound 
information to the World Law Fund, 11 West 
42nd Street, New Yoik, NY 10036, USA 
* « « 

NEW AWARD FOUNDED FOR FILMS 

To promote closer Indo Soviet ties and to 

nernptiiate the memnrv' of Tiwlbirlal Nehru 


the beacon light ol rndo Soviet eullutal lenais 
sime R i| Kapooi, on bch.dl ol his R K 1 dins 
nid Studios his instituted a pii/e, e dic'd 

Sdvei Rose to be iwaideel aniiu illy to the 

best among the feituie films—Hindi oi Rus 
SI in jnodiued ii, the two eountiies 

The announcement was nude leeently by 
R ij Kaijooi It a Innetiou engiiiised at Ins 
studio to weleoinc the membeis ol the Soviet 
eidlui d (lelegition louring Indii 

It was I Iso innuunctd that lules lot |udg 
nig these films would be foiundated by film 
tiiiKs ol both eouiUiies 

Aniiouneiiig the awatd, the ptexlucci di 
leetoistu Slid In view ol the sle iddy in 
cte ising eidtin il lelitions hetween (he peoples 
ol India iiid ihe Soviet Union ind in appic 
eialinii ol the humonious leJnions hetween 
movie iiiikets of both couniues R K ] dins 
and Studios ne pleased to announce in all 
humdiiv inel e iinestness tint they will give 
eveiy ve n liom 1967 «)nw iitls in awaid, teiin 
eel Sdvci Rose to tin lust feituie film made 
m the ml on d 1 nigu ige of either eennitiy 

Rules foi judging these films will lie 
foiimdited III loiisuli ition with him eiitics ol 
holh 1 uids I he award of Sdvei Rose is in 
mcmoi\ ol «)iu heloveel |iwahuld Nehru, the 
1 lie Pi line Ministei who, as the woilel knows, 
w IS the be icon light of Indo Soviet eultural le 
naissiiiee let this he eltai to the ladies and 
gentlemen pustnt on this beautiful occasion 
ih It this aw ad is not at all on a governmental 
level unless the (.oveinment of my eourUry 
(boosts to make it so Ihis awaid is an olfei 
mg in love ind hitndship and fen the pio 
giess of the cmernts ” 

FILM AWARDS AT CANNES FESTIVAL 

The eiowd howled with displeasure on 
May 20 1%6, when in Italian film was an 
nouiued as eo winner of the C mnes intcina 
tional festn il, and i Biilisli film the uinnei 
up 

1 he shouts, catcalls and whistles halted 
the full dress rewards gili for about five 
minutes 

Trouble biokc out when Italian diicctor 
Pielri Germi's film “Siernoie e*t Sioriion” (I idiCs 
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and Gentleman) was annonnrrd as sharing the 
top prize with a French iilni. 

British film: “Alfie” directed by Lewis 
_<ilbert, was the winner of a special prize. 

I’he awuids liad been officially announced 
•everal hours helore the glittering soiree in 
.he festival palaic, and (he protest came as 
little surprise. 

Fhe Freiitli film “Un Iloimnc ct Une 
Feinine” (A man and a woman) on the other 
hand, was roundly applauded as co winner of 
the Golden l’:'lni. 

The tender love story by director Claude 
Lelouch portrayed a man and woman about 
30, both having lost their spouses through tra¬ 
gedy, meeting at a boarding siluiol wlicre both 
kept their children. 

"Alfic” was believed by many reviewers to 
have taken a sordid turn when it got intoTbe 
necessity of an abortion for one of the many 
girl friends of Alfie, a good natured artist. The 
film won tbe special prize for runner ups. 

* * * 

FILM INDUSTRY AFFECTED BY 
DEVALUATION 

Devaluation of the rupee would spell 
“near disaster” to the Indian film industry, 
said Mr. G. P. Sippy, President of the Indian 
Motibn Pictures Producers’ As.sociation, in 
Bombay on June 7, 1966. 

He told newsmen that devaluation would 
prove disastrous as the industry was entirely 
depended on import of raw films. The price 
of raw films was bound t(i shoot up as a result 
of devaluation. This would allect film produc¬ 
tion very badly. It would also mean a definite 
setback to colour films which were being made 
on a large scale to step up e.xport promotion. 

Mr. Sippy said that at present there were 
at least 350 black and white and 60 colour pic¬ 
tures under pioduction. TIte cost of colour 
pictures would mo'uut up by Rs. 2 lakhs and 
that of black and white by Rs. 50,000. 

The industry, he said, would be seeking 
a clarification from tlie Government and would 
explore all avenues to seek redress for the al¬ 
ready highly-taxed industry. 

* * * 

“VULGARITY” PRIZE FOR JURY 

French critics attending the Cannes Filin 
Festival have protested against official awards 
this year by creating a "vulgarity”-prize-—and 
giving it to the festival jury. 


Nearly 100 critics cTcated the “prize” after 
official awards were announced on May 20, 
1966. Ohjeits fif the protest were the Italian 
entry "Signore E Signore” (Ladies and gentle¬ 
men), which shared the Grand Prix, and the 
British ‘‘zMfie,” which got a special jury prize 

The vulgarity prize went to the jury, the 
journalists said, for “choosing, among others 
the two coar.s('st films in the competition.” 

“Signore E Signore,” which shared th< 
top award with the French entry “Un homme 
et nc femme” (A man and a woman), tells oi 
romantic life in a small Italian town. "Alfie” 
is about a womau-scoking Londoner. 

• A II 

JULIE ANDREWS WINS BEST ACTRESS 
AWARD 

Julie Andicws has been chosen best ac 
tress of 1965 for her role in The Sound ol 
Music, in a poll of 200 cinema critia. Tht 
Sound of Music director, Robert Wise, was 
named director of the year. Rod Steiger wai 
cliosen best actor for his work in The Pawn 
broker. Vivien Leigh and Michael Dunn wor 
awards for best supporting actress and actor 
both for roles in Ship of Fools. 

^ 

NO CHANGE IN CENSORSHIP RULES 

Information and Broadcasting Ministei 
Raj Bahadur said in New Delhi on April 21 
1966, tlie Government would not change th< 
censorsliip rules to allow kissing in Indiar 
films. 

Replving to the charge of "double stand 
aids” ynactised by the Indian Film Censor! 
Board, he said what was natural in Westerr 
movies would appear abnormal in Indian 
films. 

"VVe regard sex as something sacred. Kiss 
Mig between husband and wife in the West is 
more of a ritual. I’o the average Indian it it 
.sanctimonious—to be done in private,” he 
said. 

Mr. Raj Bahadur was addressing a Rotary 
meeting.on Conflict of Culture. * 

The influence of the West had^brought s 
new wave to Indian culture, he said. Therj 
was a ronflict between modernity and tradi 
tion. I'hc change in hair styles, dress, musii 
and arts was not confined to the urban area: 
alone. 

Despite the current "craze to appear mod 
era, Indian culture would not be ujprdpted 
“But it would assimilate the best that ts in thi 
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West because our culture’s main attributes aro 
tolerance, accommodation and a spirit of 
reverence,” he added. 

* * * 

VENICE FESTIVAL OPENS ON 
AUGUST 28 

The Venice Film Festival dates have been 
set for August 28 to September 10 this year. 
The children’s film and dorunicniary festivals 
will be held in the July 21-30 period, while the 
festival of films on art is set for June 14-16. 
The Venice film book and periodical exhibi¬ 
tion will be open during the course of the main 
festival. 

The 27th feature event selections will be 
In the hands of a committee of experts, consist¬ 
ing of the festival tlircctor, Luigi Chiarini, and 
film critics Giulio Cearc Castcllo, G. B. Caval- 
laro, Tullio Kczich, Leo I’estelli and Carrado 
Terzi. The prizes this year consist of a Grand 
Prix, two special jury prizes at the disposal of 
jury, and actor arid actress awards in the form 
of the traditional Volpi Cups. All pictures 
shown in and out of competition will receive 
a silver medal and diploma of participation. 
No prizes can be split. 

Retrospective showings in the festivals 
cultural section will this year he dedicated to 
“American Cinema of .the ‘Twenties”, wdth 
particular attention going to short subjects and 
of the documentaries period. Included also 
is the ''personal’' series dedicated to Harry 
Langdon. Round table disaissions will have 
as their theme “Buster Keaton and the Comic 
on Films,” with major critics and writers in¬ 
vited from the world over. 

A number of special publications will be 
issued during the festival. Among them will 
be "Biographies and Autobiographies.” “Ame¬ 
rican Film In the ’Twenties” and “The Story 
of Film Histories.” 

* » » 

CRITICS’ AWARD FOR DOCUMENTARY 

The 1965 critics'‘award for creative inter¬ 
pretation of reality was presented on behalf of 
she Film Critic Association of India to the 
oroducer-director .of the documentary film, 
\fter the Eclipse, at a function held in New 
Delhi on May 26, 1966. 

The film has been produced and directed 
)y Mr. S. Sukhdev for the Khadi and Village 
.'ndustries Commission. 

The award was presented to Mr. 6'ukhdcv 
)y film artiste Jab^n Jaleel. 
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MOST BEAUTIFUL ACTRESS IN WORLD 

Miss Sophia Loren, named "the most 
beautiful actress in the world” by the Publicity 
Photographers Guild of New York advises 
women nevet to show their "whole self’ to a 
man at one time. 

“Always keep him guessing about the real 
you,” slic says, and adds: "You can always lead 
a man l)y the (bin, just as long as he think’s 
he’s leading you." 

File award was announced on May 30, 
19>'! I’y I'ti. Gaiy Wagner, Guild President, 
wlio picsenicd a .special citation to Miss Loren 
iipf)n her arrival Iicre last week. 

MISS EUROPE OF 1966 

Miss France, Maiia Dornier was chosen 
Miss Europe of 1966 at an international beauty 
contest l)ehl in Nice (France^ on May 29, 1966. 

Tilt: winner is a tall, shapely blonde with 
blue eyes. Slie is from Nice and has been 
working as a mannequin. 

Her statistics in centimeters arc 93-62-94. 
She is one meter 75 centimeters tall and weighs 
64 kilograms. She is 22. 


I.A.S. & P.C.S. COMPETITIONS 

USEFUL BOOKS 

QUESTION AND ANSWER SERIES / 

1. History of Western Political Dioiigbt 

(Complete) 

fFrora Plato to Present-Day) Rs. 12.^ 

2. History of We«tern Political 'Thonght 

(From Hobbes to Present-day) lU. 8 00 

3. Political Science 'Theory Rs. 7,50 

nn eiry & Practice of Modem Government) 

4. Principles of Public Administration 
(Second Revised and Enlarged Edition) 

Rs. 8.50 

5. Constitut'oiuil History of England Rr, 8.00 
All the above books By Suresh Chandra 
Pant of 1966 Edition 

6. United Nations Organisation Rs. 8.00 

7. International Organisation nnd Institutions 

Rs. 4.75 

Both above books By Umesh Chand Shukia. 

Edition 1S>66 

8. The World Constitution (All constitutions) 

By B.C. Ral. Rs. 10.00 

9. Constitutional History of India and Na¬ 
tional Movement By R.N. Singh. Rs. 7.50 

10. International Law (A Brief Coarse In) 

By Mrs. Usha Saxena. Rs. 4.50 

RAKASHAN KENDRA Educational Publishers 
New Buildings, Amlnabad, LUCKNOW 
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JAWAIIARLAL NEHRU AWARD 


'J'hc Jmy for ilio {.i\v;ili:ii 1;il Ncliiu 
Award for Inloinational IIndcrstaiuling has 
doc'idcd to fvtciul I lie last date for the receipt 
of pioposals for the award to he f>iven for the 
year 1965 up to Aiii^ust 31, 1966. 'J’he propo¬ 
sals arc to he addressed to tlic Indian Council 
for (htltural Relations, A/ad llliavan, N<'w 
Dellii. 'I'lie (andidates (an lie })ioposed liy 
the foriner ineniheis ol the |niy; Meinhers o( 
Parliatneiii of India .ind Nfeniheis of (lie C>ov- 
eriiinenls of dillennl Slates which are inein 
hers of the Ihiited Nations; ihe U.N. Seexetary- 
General and other leadets in the international 
organisations or institutions wliose ohjectives 
are promotion exf pc*uc, international under- 
stunciing and emancipation of tiiankind; uni¬ 
versity professors of political science, liistory, 
jurisprudence, economics, sociology and philo 
sophy; heads of delegations to the United 
Nation.s and UNESCO; lieads of Indian Mis¬ 
sions in cenintries which are members of the 
United Nations; and heads of foreign missions 
in India. l'cr.sonal applications for the awai'd 
will not he considered, 'rhere will he one 
aw’ard each year consisting of Rs. 1 lakh in 
cash (conveitible into foreign currency) and a 
citation. It may he divided between txvo per¬ 
sons who are considered by the jury to be 
ccpially deserving of recognition in a particu 
lar vear. I he award is open to all persons re¬ 
gardless of nationality, xace, creed or sex, hut 
an association, institution or organisation will 
not be eligiljle fexr it. It will be given on the 
basis of tlic candidate’s rec'ent w’ork achieved 
within five years immediately pieccding the 
nomination. The work must rellect the can¬ 
didate’s outstanding contribution to the pro¬ 
motion of international understanding, good¬ 
will and friendship among peoples of the 
world. An older W’ork mav. however, be consi¬ 
dered if its significance has not become ap¬ 
parent until receixtly. A written wcxrk, in 
order to be eligible for consideration, shotild 
have bc'cn published. 

* * * 

FLYING REPTILES FOUND IN 
TURKESTAN 

A fossilised flying reptile estimated to be 
190 million vears old has been found by Soviet 


scientists in the Turkestan mountain range 
ii(‘ar I.eninabad, in I'ad/hikislan. 'I'he find is 
of outstanding interest because this reptile ap¬ 
parently used its hind legs, ecpiippcd with 
mcmhi.mces. as wings or glideis. All previous 
known types of flying reptiles and birds used 
tlieir forelegs as wings. 

'The impiint of a plcTOsaur, 30 inillioii 
yc.ns “yoniigei" than the flying reptile, with 
l)ody and wings c-overed witli fur, as discover¬ 
ed at the '.one lime. E’lom this discovery, the 
''(ieiiiists couclude that pterosaurs may already 
h.ive Ixeen warm-blooded animals. Prior to 
tills di.seoxery only leninants of such pterosauis 
had licen found in excavations in Germany. 

* * * 

DUTCH TV IN LIGHTNING CAMPAIGN 
FOR INDIA 

Dutch radio and TV sludicrs combined 
with vat ions charitable organizations recently 
for a one dav campaign to raise money for 
(amine relief in India. I.eading citizens made 
hioadcasi appeals, ancj a number of well- 
known radio and television personalities were 
present :il some of the centres where gifts could 
i)c handed in. 

In one d:iv, 18 million guilders (about o 
million dollars) cvere raised, and late contribu 
lions brought the figure up to nearly 24 mil¬ 
lion guilders. 

* * * 
JOURNALIST WVtfS SECOND AWARD 
FOR U.N. REPORTING 

The annual United Nations Award of the 
New York Deadline (Ulub for "distinguished re¬ 
porting of United Nations activities” has been 
made for the second successive year to Aaron 
R. Einfrank. a Toronto journalist, who has 
been covering the U.N. for seven years. He 
w’as cited "especially for the adaptations of his 
United Nations re|X)rts addressed 40 special 
audiences, including young people.” The 
axvard consists of 500 dollars and a plaque. 

» » # 

HOT ART 

Art paneU that also'function as room 
healers are now being produced by, a Seexttish 
heating firm. A flat heating element is mount 


ccl behind an anodized aluminium sheet 4 ft- 
by 18 inches. The first heaters produced in 
corporate abstract paintings by conteinporar)- 
Scottish artists. 

* * * 

CIVILIZATIONS IN OUTER SPACE 

Soviet stienlists, undctericd by Wcslein 
scepticism think there is a ihance that a snper- 
(ivili/alion exists far out in s])a(.c and that it 
is Hying haul to say somclliing to men on tlie 
eaith. 

Jietause of Moscow’s refusal to abandon 
Iiope a new controversy may be started in world 
astronomy circles. 

Western experts .scoM'ed ;i year ago when 
a young Russian astronomer. Dr. Nikolai 
Kaidasbev, claimed lie Iieaitl strange signals 
from outer space and speculated they niiglil 
have come from a manmade radio source. 

A populai siieiicc magazine lias now in- 
tei viewed eiglit leading Soviet sdcntists to find 
out w'liat they think. 

Technika Molode/hi (^oung• reciinitpies) 
leported yesterday that not one of them was 
prepared to rule out the possibility. 

The Russians say it is time the people 
started investigating whether there may be sis¬ 
ter civilizations in outer space. Three months 
ago, a group of Soviet astronomers suggested 
a world-wide research programme. 

* ^ * 

TEMPLE IN MEMORY OF A MONKEY 

A monkey died of elettrotution in Dliran- 
gatlhra town, Surendranagar distrid (Gujaiat) 
and was cremated w'ith loyal honours on lune 

12 , 1966. 

More tha;? 7,000 people attended the 
funeral. They also collected Rs. 500 to buy 
gra.ss for cattle as part of the religious rites 
connected with the funeral. 

I'he monkey had come to Dhrangadhra 
with his mate .and settled near the Hanuman 
temple in the town. 

The people of the town have decided to 
build a temple in memory of the monkey. 

* * * 

NEW DRUG TO CURE CANCER 

A new biochemical approach to cancer 
lesearcli and drug design has been evolved by 
an Indian scientist, Dr. Tiban K. Chakrabarii 
at Urandets Univeisity in the U.S. 

Working in collaboration with Dr. Orriu 


M. Friedman a special consultant to the N&* 
lional Cancer Institute of the U.S., Dr. Chakra* 
barti developed a novel class of chemical com¬ 
pounds that demonstrate anti-tumour activity. 

The compounds—^nitrogen mustard deri¬ 
vatives of aniinu acids and peptides, designed 
as biological carriers—are under biological in- 
vcsiigation at the Childrens' Cancer Research 
Founduiiuii Inc. Boston, Massachusetts. 

Adininislerc-d in their latest form, the 
alkylating agents become activated at the site 
of tumors. 

The icscaicli ptcigrumme is supported by 
the National Insiiiuics of Health, U.S. PubliG 
Health Service. 

Dr. Ctiakiabaiii was born in Calcutta and 
eilncalcd at Calcutta University, where he re¬ 
ceived his Ph.D. 

He has been in Brandcis since 1964 as a 
senior re.s<-arch associate in diernislry. 

* X- 

RAIN TO ORDER 

Interesting artides recently in the ‘New 
Scientist' of London suggest that experiments 
designed to make artificial rain in many parts 
of the w'oilcl may yet licar important economic 
fruit. In .■\usLialia research teams have been 
working petsistenlly on the problem, and have 
adiievecl some icmarkable success in rain¬ 
making rcdniicpics. rite method is relatively 
simple physically. .V suitable cloud is selCcteci 
about 10,000 feet deep and witli a top colder 
than about minus ten degrees centigrade. An 
aircraft flics inUi the cloud and releases the 
smoke of silver iodide. Within about five 
minutes ice ciystals form on the line iodida 
panicles and after twenty minuU's or so, rain 
Ijcgins to fall and continues to fall for about 
an hour. 

In areas in Avhich the clouds have bc'Cii 
‘.seeded’ in this way, it has been found that the 
effect |XMsists. In fact, rain begets rain, for 
the moisture deposited by the artificially seed¬ 
ed clouds is returned to the atmosphere to fall 
again as rain. I'hc teams carrying out the ex¬ 
periments arc now considering methods of 
artificially 'seeding’ warm cloud.v—that ^ is 
those whose temperature is about the freezing 
point. Success here would of course be of 
gieat sigiiificutue in the agriculture develop¬ 
ment of many tropical and semi-tropical parl^ 
of the world. 'I he old phiase 'we can’t alter 
the weather may eventually cease to have any 
meaning if these impoitunt expciiments suc¬ 
ceed. 
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CAkEfifeS 


CHAMPION EEL EATER 

Portly businessman Bryn Williams was 
acclaimed in London a world champion alter 
eating 32 bowls ol Jellied eels—tavourite deli¬ 
cacy >ol London (Orkneys—in 45 minutes on 
junc 16, 1966. 

Wiiiiant!!, who weighs I'i stones kilos^, 
deleateu lour utner men and a woman m the 
annual world jellied eel eating ciiaiupiouship 
to see WHO can eat the most Dowls in an hour. 
* * * 

PAK BAN ON “IMMODEST” DRESSES 

Ihe West Pakistan Government decided 
on June 8, 1966, that Pakistani giils will no 
longer be jjeimilted to wear “immodest dresses 
that may expose part ol their bodies," during 
sports and games. 

In an annourucinent made at West Pakis¬ 
tan Provincial Assembly in Lahore tlie Gov¬ 
ernment banned dancing and music classes in 
sctiools and colleges’ play, aiting by boys and 
gills in co-cducatioiial institutions; eniiy by 
Press photographers to any lunctiou inside 
girls schools. 

The ban was stated to have been decided 
following many protests over an alleged slac¬ 
kening of morals in some educational estab¬ 
lishments. 

» K * 

A NOVEL RESTAURANT 

London newest restaurant is also its high¬ 
est—in fact the highest anywhere in Britain. 
It is the revolving "Top of the lower' reslait 
rant five liaiidred and twenty Icct above ground 
level in the vast rocket-like GPO lower. I'he 
tower was not originally designed to give Bri¬ 
tain its loftiest eating place. Its primary pur¬ 
pose is to provide micTOwavc beaming facili¬ 
ties for 150,000 simultaneous telephone con¬ 
versations and 40 television channels. But the 
Top of the Tower restaurant now opened has 
received such publicity—that the marvels of 
telecommunications are forgotten and now 
everyone wants to take the lift to the world’s 
craziest restaurant where the whole of the 
home countie.s as far as Windsor Castle is 
spread out before one like a vast dining room 
carpet and wlierc the room revolves like a pla¬ 
net on its axis once every tw’cnty-five minutes. 

Some of Einope’s most famous chefs de 
cuisine have been hired to ensure that the 
standards of service in the 'I'op of the Tower 
arc as high as its elevation. The GPO Tower 
ii-ic iiu* sMubol ol the new 'swinging 


London'. It is the smart place to dine. Those 
with no heads for heights are assured-that the 
sensation at the top is entirely pleasant. For 
the claustraphobia sufferer, too, comes the 
loinloiting ilmught that all around the deep 
cst lilt shaft in Britain run solid emergency 
stairs, although no one has ever counted them, 
mudi less climbed them. 


WORLD AVIATION RECORD 

Soviet Aeroflot pilot, Dimitri Bariiov, has 
s<?t a world civil aviation record with 7,300,000 
kilometres (4,562,500 miles) in the air, the 
ncwsjiapcr. “.Sovietski Patriot,” reported in 
Moscow on June 19, 1966. 

Pilot Bavilov now flies a ‘'Tuvolcv-114" 
jetliner in the Aeroflot fleet. 


He has spent a total of 2-1/2 years in the ' 
sk), Hying a total kilometrage (mileage) cciual 
to 150 times the circumference of the earth. 


* . » • 

DEVIL’S ADVOCATE FOR 
CANONISATION 

Pope Paul has appointed a new “devil’s 
adv<)caie who will argue the cases against the 
canonisation of the late Pope Pius and John, 
the Vatican announced on June 18, 1966. 

I’hc job of the “devil’s advocate” is to 
scrutinise carefully the lives of people to be 
proclainred .-blessed or saints and to examine 
eviclcnrc of miracles claimed to have been 
wrought by or through them. 

lli.s objections must be satisfactorily, 
answc'iecl before tlie case can go on. 

’’I he Vatican has received about one mil¬ 
lion petitions from all over the world for the 
canonising of the popular Pope John XIII, and 
about 700,000 for the more remote, intellectual 
Pope Pius XII—both more than ever received 
for any other candidate. 

The canonisation process is expected to 
take a long time, may be years, while the ofiR- 
dals gather information examine their writ¬ 
ings and statements and watch whether mira¬ 
cles arc claimed through their intercession. 

Evidence of two miracles are inquired for 
canonisation. 


* * # 
"AFFLUENT” BEGGING FAMILIES 

Affluent beggar families in Kanpur make 
lls. 700 and more a mondi, each member of 
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ihc household earning an average of Rs. 100, a 
survey reveals. 

It was found that 15,000 out of a total 
population of 1,500,000 in this industrial city 
make their living by begging. 

Eighty per cent of them are believed to 
have taken to begging as a lucrative profession. 
Many of them are quite well-todo and even 
run their own bank accounts. 

Even in the begging piolcssioii there is a 
“cocle ot tiunour ' me more ueggiiig oowis .i 
family coiiuuanas the gieaier picsuge it enjoys 
in me oeggnig cummuiiity. EaiaUoxicaily, 
tliererure, laige nuiiiucrs ot childieu are not a 
liaoiucy out a olessing. 

Among tlie remaining 20 per cent, some 
are maimeu and crippled destitutes, otfiers are 
casual ueggars, 

itiose compelled to resort to begging be¬ 
cause ot extreme privation and mcapaciiy are 
said to numuer auout 3,000- iiiey are vic¬ 
tims oi oroKeu domes, a neglected ctiildhood, 
incuraule diseases and piiysical disabilities. 

Some of the beggars are educated up to 
high -school level. Sewa Ashram, a poor house 
built in Kidwainagar, a southern township of 
the city, by the Society for the Elimination of 
Begging, has given shelter to a graduate beg¬ 
gar Irom Bengal anH two matriculates, one 
from Bihar and the other from Jullundur. 

According to the survey men comprise 60 
per cent of the beggar population of Kanpur. 

Although beggars arc seen on all roads 
and footpaths of the city, the most popular 
places are the grain market, the railway station 
yards, the numerous ghats along the Ganga and 
the neighbourhood of hotels, temples, mosques, 
gurudwaras and churches. 

The survey says that of the 1,500,000 beg¬ 
gars in the city, 3.000 deserve charity. The rest 
could be dissuaded from begging through ap¬ 
propriate measures of social reform and re¬ 
habilitation. 

* ■* * 

BjLlND FAITH! 

The earth is stationary and it is the sun 
that turns around it, and anyone who thinks 
otherwise ought to be executed, says the presi¬ 
dent of the Islamic University at Mwina, 
Saudi Arabia. 

In a Saudi newspaper article reported in 
Beirut. Sheikh Abdel Aziz Ben Baz said; 
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‘‘There is nothing wrong witli Hying to set 
people straight, no matter how late it is. 

"Muinan beings sec the sun running, 
whether rising or setting, and the earth hxed 
and stahle," said Shcikli Ben Baz, who is total 
ly bfind. “If the earth were rotating, as ha: 
been claimed, then towns, mouniaiiis, trees 
rivers and seas w'oufd have no stability. 

Bcupic would have seen Uic towns in liu 
cast in me west and me towns in the west ui 
me east, the newspaper quoted the Sheikh as 
saying. 

*- * * 

Perfumes attract mosquitoes 

I'he perimue that makes girls irresistible 
to men, may have the same come-hither effect 
on mosquitoes. 

And aromatic men ifTay have the same 
atti'Hctiou for the singing insects. 

‘ Today’s Health’, a publication of the 
American Medical Association, said recently 
that ,you are more likely to be bitten if you 
wear perfume, cologne, aftershave lotion or any¬ 
thing that gives the tiny pests a fragrance tc 
follow; have a dark complexion or a warm 
skin, enjoy good health, per-spire moderately, 
breathe heavily and wear dark clothing. 

“In experiments at the University of West¬ 
ern Ontario, naturally dark-skinned persons 
attracted 22 per cent more mosquitoes than 
light-skinned persons; orientals attracted 21 
per cent more than Caucastans, and Negroes 
lured 60 per cent more than whiles.” 


Ecai is natural, and some fear is inevit¬ 
able. 

But it is not natural lu sliow it moie than 
a few times a year. Now should it be allowed 
to grow as timidity through day after day. 

If We really understooi ourselves and were 
less afraid of ourselves, we would be afraid of 
very few things in the world. 

—Donald A. Laird. 
* * * 

My hopes are not always realised, but_ I 
always hope. — Ovid. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 

Consult—A. K. Bancrjec’s 

J. L. I. C. Adm. Officers’ Guide —Rs. 4. 

2. I. T. Officers’ Guide— —Rs. 4.50 

3. Railway Clerkship Exam. Guide— Rs. 4.00 
BENSON’S, 89, Mahatama Gandi Road 

CALCUTTA-7. 



ARTIFICIAL GILL PERMITS 
UNDERWATER BREATHING 

A tlc\itA.‘ uliitli pcrniiii .1 iium to Ijicallu; 
uniici water like a hsJi lor l<iiig periods, has 
been deveIo])ed in the United Slates. An ‘arti¬ 
ficial gtir in the lorin ol a jiiembraiic extraeta 
oxygen dis.solved in the water and makes it 
available lor breathing, llie system also in 
eludes a method Jor disposing carbon dioxide; 
it is dissolved in the water outside the mem¬ 
brane, and the leiuainnig gases aie then lech- 
culated. I'he device’s invcnloi, VValdemar A. 
Ayres ol Rutherford, New Jerse\. demousUat- 
eti it l)y breathing thiough it lor more than 
an liour. His invention grew out ol more than 
10 years’ study of the bieathing of fishes and 
the principles of diving ecpiipment. He is now' 
testing a compact versitm of the apparatus 
which he believes will lie of value for under¬ 
water .sdeniiiic .studies, salvaging, prospecting 
and construction woik. 

•X / 

CHEAP HEAT-POWERED RADIO 

A siniplilied radio leteiver developed b) a 
Pakistani engineei can be opeiatcd by the 
heat of a candle-fiauie. What's mote, it can 
be made for under two dollais, according to 
its inventor, Mian Miisood Ainvar, Head of the 
Eleitiouics Division of the Atomic Energy 
Centre in Lahore. 

Most of the sophisticaied and expensive 
components of a normal radio leeeivcr ate dis¬ 
pensed with: the simplified circuit rec]uiies a 
traiisistoi, a variable condenser of point one 
microfarad and a coil. 

The receiver will operate on eneigy of 
only half a volt. This is provided by a thei- 
inopilc made irom copper wire, thermocouple 
wire, a brass base fioiii an old light bulb and 
some asbc.sios furnace cement. 'I'he thermo¬ 
pile is placed ovei any heat source, such as a 
candle or burner, or even the ‘chilm’ of a 
hookah pipe, and the liny electric current it 
prcxluces is sufficient to w'ork die receiver. The 
radio can also be poweicd by solar cells or 
even by spent dry batteries placcrd in water. 

^ The Pakistan Atomic Etreigy Conmrission 
is taking out a patent on the invention and 
hopes to produce it oir a commercial scale for 
use in ruial areas. 


U.S. MOON SATELLITE BID FLOPS • 

An nnniainicd .spaceciuil lannihed from 
Uape Kenned) on July 2, 1966, lias failed in 
:ni .lUcnipi to become liic lirsl American satel¬ 
lite of the moon, ilie United States Space 
Agency reported. 

The Space Agency said that the lunar ex¬ 
plorer probe, called an Intel planetary Moni¬ 
toring Platform (IMP), would go into a high¬ 
ly elliptical earth orbit instead of a lunar or¬ 
bit. 

It inaiked die sixth iuilurc for the United 
States in at tempts to orbit the moon with a 
spacccralt. The last try was on December 15. 
1960, as paiL of the I’ionecr series. 

Announcement of the failure of IMP’s pri¬ 
mary objective came less than six hours after 
a three stage delta xckei sent the 93-kg, wind¬ 
mill-shaped probe on its way at 9-32 p.m. 
(1ST). 

Ihc locket was a.ssigned the task of send¬ 
ing IMP on its piccise course since the space¬ 
craft had no way of reforming a midcourse cor¬ 
rection manoeuvre like previous U.S. moon 
probes. 'Hie lockei did not do its Job. 

'rite Space Agency Tiad hoped that IMP 
would become the moon’s second satellitei" fol¬ 
lowing the Soviet Union’s Luna-10, which 
began circling the moon on April 3. 

Like Luna-10, IMP canied no camera but 
was to send back highly important data on 
possible hazards to future astronauts from solar 
radiation. 

The next IMP launching for lunar orbit 
is schednled for the first half of next year, al¬ 
though it may be earlier. 

The lust of five lunar orbiters is current¬ 
ly scheduled for launching towards orbit round 
die moon on August 9 in a mission designed 
fo photograph 10 possible primary landing 
sites for American astronauts from as low as 
30 miles. 

* * * 

ELECTRONIC READING MAIiHINE 
SORTS U.S. MAtt 

A macliine which reads printed addresses 
on envelopes and then sorts them 15 times, as 
fast as the most efficient- postal clerk is now 
being tested in the United States. The machine 
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in the main post office in Detroit, Micliigan, is 
a prototype of an optical scanner to be even¬ 
tually installed in major post offices through¬ 
out the United States to sort mail at a cons¬ 
tant speed of 36,000 letters an hour. 

A conveyor system rarries past a (athotle 
ray tube (similar to a television camera) whose 
electronic beam scans the envelope to locate 
the last line of the addicss and converts it to 
electronic impulses which arc fed to a compu¬ 
ter. By comparing tlie characters with 6,000 
combinations of standard characters in its 
memory, the computer recognizes city, state 
and zip code (a five-digit numerical system 
identifying U.S. postal zone.-,;. Then, the en¬ 
velope is channelled b\ a mechanical sorter to 
one of 279 bins representing major postal 
areas. 

U.S. Postmaster General said introduction 
of the machine is as much a histoiical event 
as the i.ssuance of the first U.S. .stamp in 1847- 
* )(• 

SATELLITE i>fAPS EARTH 

A U.S. balloon satellite is circling the 
globe giving scientists their most comprehen 
sive measurement of the earth. 

Scientists at the U.S. Environmental 
Science Services Administration ate photo 
graphing the sun-illumined balloon satellite 
from 40 ground stations spiead across cverv 
continent to construct a three-dimensional 
geodetic reference system. The system will 
permit the most precise mapping of the earth 
ever undcitaken. 

The 30-metrc satellite was launched by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Adniinis- 
tratipri (NAS.A) from Vandenburg Air Force 
Basel,4 California, on June 24. The satellite 
will r^m^ain inflated fpr five years. 

Named Pageos (foi passive geodetic earth- 
orbin'ng satellite), the craft is similar to the 
Echo *1 satellite which was launched in 1960 
and is still visible at dawn and twilight from 
many areas on earth* 

"A prime objective of the (Pageos) pro¬ 
gramme is to encourage international partici¬ 
pation in ground-based observation, data 
acquisition and data analysis,” a NASA an¬ 
nouncement said. The world scientific com¬ 
munity has been invited to take part in the 
resear^ project. 

Reflecting sunlight makes Pag^s as bright 
as Polaris, the North Stat, eastily visible to the 
nakol we, NASA sa.id. 

' A Thor-Aeena rocket launched Paaeos 
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into a circular, solar orbit 4,238 kilometre 
above the earth. It takes three hours for caci 
orbit, at a speed of 21,900 kilometres an houi 
In each 24-hour period, the craft passes twic 
over every area of the globe. 

The satellite, weighing 125 pounds, i 
made of extremely thin plastic coated with ai 
even thinner film of aluminium to reflect ligh 
rays and ladio waves and to protect it fron 
damaging ultraviolet radiation. 

The U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey am 
the Army Map Service have established 12 
teams of four to .eight men each to take predst 
night photographs of Pageos against a back 
ground of stars. Each from six to 18 months 
then move to another site until 40 stationi 
have been covered. 

Photographs will be sent to a NASA labo 
ratory near Washington where the exact tim< 
and location of each picture will be used tc 
construct giant triangles on maps of the eartb’j 
surface. By using geometiy, scientists will bt 
able to plot locations on earth accurate tc 
within one foot in 500,000 feet. Thus, the size 
and shape of the earth should be detenhined 
to a dcgicc never known before, NASA said. 

A second geodetic earth-orbiting satellite 
is scheduled to be launched in 1967 to make 
detailed studies of the gravitational field of the 
earth. 

* » • 

NEW INVENTION TO INCREASE RICE 
PRODUCTION 

A new invention which could transform 
the production of rice in developing countries 
is a simple wooden transplanter mai^hine 
which can be made for about 5 pouflda 
(Rs. 105) and enables a two man team to do 
the work of 50. 

The machine was designed by the Over¬ 
seas Liaison Unit, which is sponsored by Bri¬ 
tain’s Ministry of Overseas Development in 
conjunction writh the National Institute of 
Agricultural Engineering. 

The transplanter is to be displayed at the 
Royal Show which opens at Stonelcigb, near 
Coventry in the English Midlands, tomorrow. 
As part of the British contribution ro Inter¬ 
national Rice Year, it is hoped to introduce 
the transplanter in the near future into the 
traditional hand-cultivated small-holding rico 
areas of the world, where extensive and suc¬ 
cessful trials have already been carried out. 

Along with larger items of agricultural 
machinerv. it will be on show on 200 souare 
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•yards of riio patM\. I'liis has been arranged 
by Masses I'ergiisnii (Kxport), ihe company 
which is iiii](>ciii( iiig tiie liansplantcr lo mar¬ 
kets in de\ f loping (ouiilries, where- it will be 
built loially. 

I’lials have been eoiidiicled in Cevlnii and 
Burma and n has tu-en loiind that ilie trans¬ 
planter lias an ontpiit late nf 2 ' 1 , 2 acres per 
eight-hoiu d iv, compared with the iisuitl hand 
rate of one acie pei da\ involving 25 people. 

riie letIinit|iu; of transplanting enables 
the fanner to obtain isvo crops a vear ofl' the 
same land. The new machine svill thus enable 
a innch greater ,srea to be cultivated. 

It is a step forsvard towards a mechanised 
paitein of lite cuhiire in developing toimirics. 

f. * 

KVKN THK EARTH IS CRACKED 

What is going on in-ide tlic eaiih? 

Is theie some special signilic.inte in the 
highly desinutive earthquakes? 

Is ili<- e.utli ill dangei of 'breabmg-up’? 

truest ions sue It as tliese assume a new sig- 
nilicaiice when it is U-aincd that the earth’s 
surface is clclinitely ciacked, that a single 
fracturt sonie 15.000 miles long encircles the 
globe. 'J'hcv as.simie evt-n more significance 
when a ‘cientisr tells us: . .Mankind svill 

have to divert its attention temporarily from 
destructive conflict long- enough to control the 
icec:ip.” 

One thing is ceii-iin. The earth is not a 
stable mass, scarred with the marks of past acti¬ 
vities. hut is a living, vilnant body, full ol 
energy. The hunduds of thousands of earth- 
quakes ex curring even yeai aie proof of this. 

Visualise, foi a momem. the enormous 
plessures, the “stresses and sliains’’. as the 
engineer would '•ac, to which this globe ot 
our.s is siibjetted da\ and night. The core of 
the' earth, which .some scientists say is mainly 
m;ide up ol iron, magnesium, silicon and oxy 
gen, has e.vtrled upon it a pressure amount 
ing to 1.400.000 attnospheres. This, one ex¬ 
pert (l,iiin>. IS equivalent to the pressure a per¬ 
son would feel if be wire able to lift an 
RO.OOI) ton liner with one hand. 

Then there is the external pressure. Our 
caiib ic-tnember, is a whirling ball of rock 
eairving nc-arh 3,000 million human passen¬ 
gers on an endless journev through space. 
r\t-rv ■ir'coiid the earth travels 18-1/2 miles, or 
moil than Ofi.OOO miles an hour. 

In tills eternal journey the earth, feels con- 
iianth the pull of the moon and tlie pull of 


the sun, this auiaciion being evident in the 
movement ot tides. 

Travelling at this enormous velocity, it i, 
not surprising that the earth—like comets— 
has a ‘‘tail’’. This, according to a .scientist wh( 
is a member ot the Russian Academy of Scien 
CCS, slicks out from the side of the earth oppo 
site to the sun—and is around 78,000 mile 
long! 

If the earth were a solid mass perhaps th< 
'.irt?sses and strains imposed upon it in its daib 
life would not mallei much. But the crust o: 
the earth, tar from lying on a rigid superstruc 
lure, floats on a mantle of rocks beneath, jusi 
like an iceberg floating on the sea. And som< 
scientists believe this crust, being cracked, cat 
slide about on the mantle! 

.So, in places, the earth's ctusi is very thin 
perliaps a mere four miles in thickness. Else 
where, as in continents having high mounlair 
ranges, the earth’s crust amy be 20 miles thick 
It is particularly thin, for instance, on the Paci 
lie (^ceaii sea-bed ofl the West co-asts of Centra 
and .South Ameiica (including Chile). 

Is it just coincidence that Chile, lying st 
close to this region where the crust is so thin 
should have been subjected recently to sc 
many disruptive earthquakes and volcanit 
eruptions? 

As the crust can become thin througt 
movement, so it can “p*le up”, scientists be 
lievc. For instance, one theory suggests thai 
snow and ice are accumulating so Fast at th< 
polar ice caps that one day they will be shifted 
by centrifugal force. In turn this • would 
change the climate and hence all annual lift 
throughout the world. 

This is what these scientists believe ,hap 
pened .countless centuries ago. If .so, it would 
explain many mysteries .induding the’ growtl 
of foiesis ages ago on land that now lies bleak 
and desolate within 200 miles or so of th< 
poles. 

How soon before this further movemeni 
of the earth’s crust at the poles takes place? 
The American scientist. Professor Charles Hap- 
good, says that, according to his calculations 
the Antarctic icecap is now nearly enough tc 
start another crust movement. *, 

It is no wonder, then, that the earth’s crust 
is eracked! There’s nothing new in this, fbi 
geologists have long known about i;faese cracks. 
But tvhiSt is new is the fact that in March 1960 
it was proved that these known cracks are parts 
of a sin'gle great system—that a g^nric ftac- 

(Continued on pnge.'%2\ 




PEACE TALKS BETWEEN MALAYSIA 
AND INDONESIA 

An eight-man Indonesian Militatv Mission 
flew to Kuala Lumpur Ironi Indonesia at short 
notice on May 27. 1966, wiili a message from 
the Army Chief, Gen. Siih.arto. Mhirh. express- 
ing .good wishes to Malavsian leaders, said 
that the Indone.sian Governineni wanted tr> 
end its “confrontation” anri have peace with 
Malaysia. Observers saw in the \isit of the 
Mission the virtual eml of the Indonesian 
■policy of “confrontation.” 

The Mission flew from Kuala Lumpur to 
Alor,' Star, north Malaya, and had i.dks with 
the Prime Minister. Tengkn .\bdul Rahman. 
It was the first official coni act betwei-n the two 
countries since Indonesia began her undeclar¬ 
ed war against Malaysia three years ago. 

When the Indonesians arrived in Kuala 
Lumpur the first man of! the aircraft, Col. Ali 
MOertobo, rushed to embrace Dato Muham¬ 
mad Ghazali bin Shafie, the Permanent Secre¬ 
tary of the Malay.sian Ministry of External 
Affairs. - Tears ran down the checks of both 
men. • 

The same day (Ma*y 27). the Indonesian 
Deputy Prime Minister, the Sultan of Togja- 
karta, who was on a visit to Japan, said in 
Tokyo- that President A. Sukarno had given 
his agreement “wholeheartedly" to the deci 
sioji- to seek a peaceful settlement wjth Malay 
•«ia. * 

During a luncheon address to the Foreign 
Correspondents’ Club of Japan, the Sultan was 
if Dr. Sukarno, given the chance, would 
have opposed the peace moves. He replied 
that he was at the meeting, together with the 
President, when the decision was taken, and 
he had insisted on the word “whole-heartedly.” 

llie Sultan .said he felt the changes that 
had oiqcurred in Indonesia {ustified a sense of 
optimian and greater self-confidence in the 
future of the nation. The new Government 
would aim at "extension of the economic and 
financial cooperation between Indonesia and 
the outside world, both East apd West." 

. It was a "maittcr of fspitfs®" foreign 
policy required continuous adjustment to in- 
.ternal laiui international . conditions.. Along 
th^Jines of these Ideas would be based such 


step.s to be taken as rejoining United Nations, 
the Imcrn.iiional Monciary Fund, the World 
Bank, and the .\sian Development Bank, the 
jjcaccful settlement of the Malaysian problem, 
.ind recognition of Singapore. 

He admitted that the economic .situation 
was "serious but not hopeless”. Rural areas, 
with their subsistence economy of agriculture 
and small business, which were the basis still 
of their simple economy, "arc economically 
still sound and relatively strong”. 

On Mav 29 in Bangkok, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, Tun Abdul Razak, and the Indone¬ 
sian Foreign Minister, Mr. Adam Malik, met 
informally to discuss ending the Indonesian 
"lonfrontation” of Malaysia. 

The two Ministers met at the home of the 
riiai Foreign Minister, Mr, Thanar Khoman, 
(Thailand had played a key role in bringing 
about the talks). 

On May 30, Malaysian and Indonesian 
officials sought a formula which would satisfv 
both countries’ honour in reaching a peaceful 
settlement of “confrontation." The officials 
met after Mr. Malik and Tun Razak were said 
to have reached broad agreement to end the 
undeclared war. 

Informed sources said that the dominant 
issue-was the means of demonstrating that the 
Malaysian States of Sabah and Sarawak had 
frcelv decidi^ to join the Federation. Linked 
w.ith the issue was Mj^laysia’s insistence that its 
sovereignty over all the defederated territories 
must not be infringed' by any foreign country. 

After three days of talks, the negotiators 
pledged themselves to restore friendly relations 
between their countries. 

The proposals would now be referred bv 
the delegations to their respective Govern¬ 
ments for approval. 

At a historic ceremony, Mr. Malik and 
Tun Razak exchanged sealed packages contain¬ 
ing the proposals for establishing normal rela¬ 
tions. 

Earlier, Mr, Malik emphasized that the 
talks did not end "confrontation.” They had 
only opened a path which would lead to com¬ 
plete agreement. 

A statement issued by both teams of nego- 
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lialois said in.it i!;. .\\o Itail. is li.il a !tci- and 
tiaiik (/i w , in llic; ol’ ihc 

Manila A;.*.i n;. m .nul oC hinLlu-ilincss kci- 
WfC'ii luo |):'-])Ls iiound looc'ilui liv liistory 
and (iilinu'. 

( I Ik- Manil.i V;.-i <‘fnic‘ni, Inllowcd a ini-i'l- 
in;^' o! !-iitit;n Minn.lcis ol Malaya, tlw I’lii- 
lippinc-i .iiid Jn(i<)iu.-sia in 1903 to sc*l up a 
joint Sonlli K.ot .Asian .Stale known as Maphi- 
lindo. Ii lnok<- down alif'i i|k' formation of 
Malaysia.) 

I lu- si at. iii-.-ni said: “H.ivini* liad Ctireful 
and lliou)nf>It delilieiations on the piolileins 
.iffttlinn I flat ions httucen the two tountiics, 
tlicv have aitieetl to .submit for approval to 
thcii lesp-.ctivc (Uwernments the principles 
upon whitli prartical steps to restore fricndlv 
relations lietwecn the two tountiies should ho 
based.” 

It said that the meeting had made “a 
signal coniiibution towards the achieveincnt 
of peace and unity between tlie peoples of 
Indonesia and Malaysia.” 

After ihe statement had been handed out. 
the delegations toasted each other in cham¬ 
pagne tmd \rr. Malik led those present in 
Muslim player. 

Later, sjieaking to newsmen, Tun Abdtd 
Ra/ak said that the Agreement would usher in 
“a new era of peace and friendlv relations 
between the two countries. This is one of the 
most happy occasions. I am very happy.” 

He said that the agreement contained the 
most satisfactory arrangements fen” both coun¬ 
tries. It was reached because of abundant 
goodwill and sincerity on both sides, “Our 
officials have done a gpod job, as it was not 
easy to find solutions to yarj.ous complicated 
problems,” 

He paid triliute to Dr. Malik for “sliow- 
iilg real sincerity and desire to brihg peace.” 

In Alor .Star, Tengku Abdul Rehman said 
that the “Bangkok accoid” had removed the 
threat of disturbance whith might have ulti 
matelv wrecked the peace of Asia. 

He saitl that the Agreement was “a vcr.- 
great vtcforv which has gladdened the hearts 
of many millions of peoples." Indonesia must 
now work for permanent peace which would 
bring the “greatest of good” to the two coun¬ 
tries. 

* * * 

CHINA’S THIRD NUCLEAR BOMB TEST 

China announced on May 9. 1966t that it 
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had successfully cauied out its first deloiiatioi 
of a thcrinonudcar device. 

Peking Radio said that the explosion—thi 
comitty’s thiid—took place the same day (Ma; 
.9) ovei we.stern China. One Chinese iangii 
age broadcast slated that the test was conduct 
cd in the air. But tlicrc was no indicatior 
whether the device was dropped from a plant 
or detonated atop a tower. 

Hsinhua news agency said that the tesi 
consisted of "a nuclear explosion, which con 
taint'd tlicrmo-nuclcar material.” This woulc 
indicate that the device was a step in the deve 
lopment of an operational hydiogen bomb. 

A Peking communique started: ‘‘China’! 
purpo.so in conducting necessary and limited 
nuclear tests and in developing nuclear wea 
pons is to oppose nuclear blackmail and threats 
by United .Slates imperialism and collabora 
tors and to oppose United States-Soviet collu 
sion for maintaining nuclear monopoly and 
sabotaging revolutionary struggles of all op 
pressed peoples and nations.” 

In Tokyo, the Japanese Meteorological 
Agency reported that its weather observation 
stations had recorded no abnormal atmosphe 
ric pressure following the explosion. “There 
fore, we do not believe that the latest Chinese 
device tvas a hydrogen bomb of a megation 
class.” (A megation *is equivalent to the ex 
plosive force of one million tons of TNT.) 

Peking’s first atomic device was detonated 
on October 16, 1964. It had an explosive force 
equivalent to the American bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima—about 20,0p0 tons of TNT. The 
second blast, which appeared to tie somewhat 
larger, took placp on May 14, 19p5. 

On May 10, 1966, the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Chou En-lai', gave a renewed pledge that China 
would never be the first to use nudear wea¬ 
pons. China’s sole purpose in developing nu* 
clear weapons was defence, and her ultimate 
aim was the elimination of nuclear weapons. 

World reaction to China’s third nuclear 
tost was unfavourable except in Pakistan, 
whore political circles expressed satisfaction, 
although no direct official comment was forth¬ 
coming. ’• 

India accused China of giving ‘‘new radio¬ 
active evidence of its hostility to peace and 
disarmamept” by exploding Its third nuclear 
bomb. 

I'he Japanese Government in a statement 
took a sharper line than on the previous occa- 
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sions. Its statement ridiculated the Chinese 
claim that it was all in the cause uf peace. If 
^he Chinese truly loved peace, then thi.s te^i 
was tantamount to "spuing at the sk)’’ -whirli 
to Japanese means that it will tall biuk in 
your own face. 

American souices said altei siudic.> lii.ii 
China's latest luulcar explosion was much lai 
ger than, initially cstimaU'd and pi<»ba!)i> c'.\ 
cecded 100 kilotoiis in yield. 

The relatively large size ol tlie blast 
strengthened the growing speculation among 
American experts tnat China had tested a fore¬ 
runner of a hydrogen bomb. 

* * 1 

GUYANA—Attainment ol Independence 

British Guiana became on May 26, 1966. 
an independent nation within the Common 
wealth, of whiclt it is the 23rd member, utidci 
the name of Guyana. The Queen was repre¬ 
sented at the independence celebrations in 
Georgetown by the Duke and Dm lies of Kent, 
and the British Government b/ Mr. Anthony 
Greenwood, Minister tor Overseas Develop- 
iiiciu. Mr. Forbes Burnham, leader of tlie 
People's National Congress (P.N.C.) and Pre¬ 
mier of British Guiana, was sworn in on Mu\ 
26 as the first Prime Ministci ol Guyana at 
the State opening of the National Assembly, 
when the Speech from the Ihronc was read 
by the Duke of Kent. • 

Although the independence celebrations 
were boycotted by Dr. Clteddi Jagan’s People’; 
Progressive Party (P.P.P.), Dr. Jagan was pre¬ 
sent at the State opening of Purliument as 
Leader of the Opposition and seconded an 
address of thanks. He also attended a llug- 
laising ceremony at midnight on May 25-26. 
wlien the five-coloured Hag of Guyana was 
hoisted in Queen Elizabeth II Park in Geor^- 
town; Mr. Burnham and Dr. Jagan stood side 
by side during this ceremony, and publicly em¬ 
braced. 

The Guyana Independence Bill, confer¬ 
ring independence on the former colony of 
British Guiana, had been given a second read¬ 
ing in the U.K. House of Commons on April 
39 and was enacted on May 12 after an un¬ 
opposed passage through both Houses. It was 
announced in London on May 19 that Sir 
Richard Luyt, Governor of British Guiana, 
(Would become the first Governor-General of 
Guyana at the request of Mr. Forbes Burnham. 

Following the London Constitutional con- 
fermre in thn autumn nf th<> IT.K. Min¬ 


istry of Defence announced on December 13, 
1965, that Britain had agreed to a request from 
the Guveimncnt of Biiii.sh Guiana that British 
troops should remain in tlic tountiy after inde¬ 
pendence to assist in training liic newly-formed 
tiiiyana Deleiue 1‘orcc. It was stated that the 
British forces would be withdrawn from 
Guyana in October 1966. On the eve of the 
lotmtry’s independence Mr. Goidun Gillette, 
Q.C., a former Director of Public Prosecu¬ 
tions, was appointed Guyana’s first Ombiids 
man under the prmisions of the independence 
Constitution. 

Bounded on the west b} Venezuela, on the 
south by BiaziJl, and on tlie east by Surinam 
(Netherlands Guiana), and with a seaboard of 
over 500 miles, Guyana is 83,000 square miles 
in area and is divided into tiic counties of 
Dcnierara, Essequibo, and Berbice. 'I'hc multi¬ 
racial population numbers ai>uiit 640,000, of 
whom East Indians account lor 320,070 (50 
per cent), Afiicans for 199,830 (31 per cent), 
persons of mixed origin for 75,990 (12 per 
cent), Amerindians tor 29,430 (5 per cent), 
and others, including Poituguc.se, Chinese, and 
British, for 12.710 (2 per cent). Georgetoivn, 
the capital, has about 162,000 itiliabiiaiitsj the 
only other tow^n of anv .size is New Auislcrdam 
(15,000). 

Originally a Dutch colony in the 18t.h cen- 
iiiiy, the territory was acquired by Great Bri¬ 
tain ill 1814 and became ihe only British colo¬ 
ny in South America. Negro slavery was abo- 
li.shcd in IBBtS. and because of the reluctance 
of the liberated .slaves to wotk on tlie planta¬ 
tions recourse was had to the importation of 
indentured labour from India, which ceased 
in 1917. As a rc.sult, persons of Indian origin 
(F.ast Indians) now form half the population,’ 
eoiisideiably outnumbering those of African 
origin. The aborigimd Aiiicrindians live 
mainly in tlie river valleys of the interior. 

Guyana falls geographically into three dis 
tinct regions: (1) a nerrow coastal belt, the 
principal cultivated area, iiliith includes 90 
per cent of the louniry’s population but only 
four pci cent of ils total aiea: (2) a plateau 
covered by dense equatorial foiesis. intersected 
by river valleys and covering the greater part 
of the country; (3) in the east and .south-west, 
.savannahs broken fiy mountain ningc.s. The 
(oastal belt, sirelihiiig for alioiit 100 miles, is 
mostly below .sea-level, much of the land having 
been^reclaimcd (einpoldcred) by the Dutch in 
the 18th and earlv 19th centuries: there are 
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inmiy diainagc canals, conbirucicU ]>) ihc £oi 
niui DuUh DutKis of ihc tciTiioi\. 

I'lic- ]ninupal pioduct-^ aie sug.ii, liii. 
linn, and molasses, while ui ihe inleiiOi theK 
ate iinportanl depoMU of goUl, dianiuiKl'. 
haiiMie, .Old manganese, (rio.imi is one ol ilu- 
(i\e leading hau.MU jnoilm mg inimiiiis and 
ihc woild's l.ngisl pioduiLi <>l lahiiied l/.in\ 
le, a speii.iilv haidene.l foim oi I lie iiiineial 
Used in llu* .ihiasivcs indnsti\, 1 lieic aic Ills 
miles <>1 i.iilway, and mteinal aii seiiiies inn 
in Gu)ana Aiiwaxs. a CfOvennneiUowncil <oi 
poiation. In the held ol liigiiei ciliualion, iIk' 
(jnivcisity ol GuSiina was opened in ()(l<.)l>ei 
1962 with IJi. Lancelot llogben, 1 .R.S.. die 
distinguished British scientist .Tiid tlie anthoi 
ol such well-known works ot pojiulari/ation as 
Mfii/iciiiatici for the Million .iiicl S''cuec /<- 
the Citizen, as its fiist N’iccChantellor and 
Principal. 

For 150 years the gieat sugai (inn whicli 
is now Booker Bros., McCounceil and Go. has 
played a dominant role in the economic life 
of the territory, described as follows by Lord 
Campbell of Lskan (formerly Sir Jock Camp¬ 
bell) in a special Guyana Supjjlement of I'he 
I'imes; ". . . .Bookers themselves started in 
1815. when Josias Booker landed in British 
Guiana, then jtist ceded by the Dulch, to tiy 
his luck as a planter. Tliiee of his youiigei 
brothers followed him, . ,ln 1846 John Me 
Connell went out to British Guiana as a derk 
svith liookeis, and in 1900 the two families 
amalgamated to form the public comjiany 
which today is the parent of the Booker 
Group—Booker Brothers, McConnell & Co. . . 

■■'I'oday Bookers employ 22,000 people in 
(hiyana, and taxes paid by Booker companies 
arc a fifth of Guyana's revenues. Best known 
as a sugar company, Hookcis involvement in 
sugar led to extensive interests in rum, ship¬ 
ping, and shopkeeping. . .Bookers produce 80 
per cent of the country’s sugar; distil and dis¬ 
tribute two internationally known Demcrara 
rums; run the only regular shipping line bet- 
tveen Guyana and Britain; (operate in George¬ 
town the largest department store and shop 
complex anywhere in the Cai ibbean; and are 
engaged in a ho.st of other activities ranging 
fiom printing to drug manufacturing. . 

rhf present Government of Guyana is a 
coalition of Mr. Burnham's People's National 
Congiess and Mr. Peter d’.Aguiars United 
Force, with Dr. jagan's People's Progessive 
Party in Opposition. Of the two major 
Gu)aiic,sc parties, the P.N.C. is supported. 


hiuadly speaking, by the African section- of 
the population and the P.P.P. by the East 
Indian section. 

y.- y. * 

“SOUT” MOON LANDING BY 

suavEYOR r 

All outstanding advance in the American 
spaic piograiiiine was made on June 2, 1966, 
when the U..S. .spaiccrali Surveyor /, inaugu- 
laiiiig a new SiDcryoi pi-ogiamme, made a pgr- 
lecL "soU” ianding on the moon, touching 
down piecisily in the target area—iii the 
Otc.in ol .Slot ms just west of the lunar cqua- 
lor, on tlie west side of the moon. Launched 
liom Cape Kennedy on May 30, Surveyor I'■ 
made the 248,000-mile journey to the moon in 
about 63 hours, during which period it carried . 
out nearly 250 command signals from earth— 
including “locking" on the sun to draw elec- 
ti ical powci, changing course slightly 20 hours 
after lauuclii.ig to get a true path to the moon, 
and earrying out the crucial rctro-rockct Bring 
It) biake to a slow de.scent on the moon (a para¬ 
chute laiuliij*'- cannot be carried out in the air¬ 
less lunar atmosphere). Surveyor 1 landed on 
the moon ;it 0617 hours G.M.T, on June 2 and 
began transmitting pictures to earth 35 minutes 
laid. 

Including llu- lockct and engine system. 
Slaveyor / weighed about a Lon, the actual 
weight of the spacecraft itsell being 620 lb. Ol 
triangular shape, it 'stood 10 feet high on a 
tripod, each of the three legs having a “foot- 
p:id" to absorb the shock of landing. Its tele- 
\ isiou cameras were able to transmit up to 700 
pictures a day to earth for 12 or 13 days. (Sur¬ 
veyor 1 will stop transmitting soon after the 
(aiset ot the lunar night, since the craft dep- ■ 
ends on the sun’s energy for power.) The first t 
series of 144 pictures, relea.sed on June 2 by 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory at Pasadena and 
.seen bv millions of Americans on television, 
showed the spaceoaft to be standing on a 
broad and relatively level plain, apparently 
strong enough to support the weight of a man. 
Dr. l.eonard Jaffc, director of the Surveyor 
project, said that tlie ground was strewn with 
stones with diameters of less than an inch to 
about a foot, extending from ^ear the space¬ 
craft to the horizon. There were also craters 
about 10 feet across within 25 or 30 feet of 
the spacecraft. 

ihe first "soft” landing on the moon was 
made on February 3,^ 1966, Aiy the Soviel Luna 
IX, after four unsuccessful attempts. The 
U.8. “soft” landing, as stated, was, successful- 
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^ly earned out with the first of the Surveyor 
flights, of which there will be seven and which 
arc designed to provide infoimation about the 
lunar surface preparatory to the American at 
tempt at a manned landing on the moon 
before 1970. 

* * * 

U.S. “GEMINI IX” FLIGHT 

The U S Gemini IX spaccciafi, wnh two 
astronauts on boaid—Lieut-iCxiloncl i hotiias 
P Stafford of the Air loice and Lieut Com 
mander Eugene A Ccinan of the Navy—was 
Dibited from Cape Kennedy on June 3, 1966, 
and made a successtul splash landing in the 
Noith Atlantic on June 6, about 350 iniks 
S E of Cape Kennedy, aftei 45 orbits of the 
earth The astronauts, both in good eondi 
tioh, were pickca up by the U S an craft 
carrier Wasp, which was in the vicinity 

Although unable to cairy out a piojeclcd 
docking mauoeuvic, the (jtmim IX flight was 
noteworthy for the fact that Coiniftandtr Cei 
nan made the longest "space walk of any 
astronaut to date, being outside the spacecraft 
at the end of an umbilical cord for two hours 
five minutes, duiing this period he travelled 
round the earth one and a half times, covet iiig 
some 36,000 miles at a speed of 17,500 m p h 

During Its third orbit of the eaith, and 
four hours 26 minutes !</ter launching, Gctnitu 
IX attempted a dockiQg manoeuvie with the 
target vehicle ATDA (Augmented Target 
Doi^ing Adapter), which had been orbited 48 
hours earlier at a height of 185 miles The 
manoeuvre proved impossible to execute, how 
ever, as ATDA’s docking appaialus was obs 
tructed by two jaws of a piotettive fibie glass 
shroud that had failed to spring open, the 
astronauts found AIDA rolling about with its 
glass jaws open, giving the target vehicle the 
appearance—as radioed by Colonel Stafford— 
of “an angry alligator ’’ The manoeuvre was 
therefore abandoned and Gemini IX continu 
ed Its flight (The ATD Atarget vehicle was 
about 11 ft long—only half the length of an 
Agena vehicle because, unlike the latter, it did 
not carry a rocket engine) 

On June 5 Commander Cernan left the 
spaceship and made his record “walk in space” 
of two hours five minutes; as stated above, he 
was outside Gemini IX for one and a half or 
bits of the earth at the end of a 25 ft umbili 
cal tube, through which he drew oxygen. He 
was unable, however, to carry out one of the 
main objectives of the flight-naroely, to become 


the first man to operate outside a spaeecrafe 
without an “umbilical line,” the fust to use a 
self piopelled and automatically siabili/ed 
space manoeuvring unit, and the first to ven- 
tute more than 25 ft from his spacecraft 

During his ‘space walk” Commander Cei 
nan pulled himself toward the aft section of 
Gemini IX where, holding on to hand and 
foot rails, he attempted to put on a 1661b. 
back pack, called an Astronaut Manoeuvrable 
Unit, which was attached to the icar of the 
spiceship He had planned to slip the pack 
on, disconnect himself from the spaceship’s 
oxygen supply, and piopel himself out in space 
as tai as 140 to 150 it fioin Gemini IX Hi<* 
only connection with the spaceciaft would 
have been a 125 it nylon letlui that was to 
have been hooked on to the 25 ft umbilical 
line” and his onh means of eommunication 
would have been by high fiequency ladio 
While working on the pick, howevei. Com 
niandei Get nan s visor became so misled up 
that he was unable to see through it, and the 
command pilot. Colonel Staflord, decided to 
lecall him to the spaceship 

Commander Cernan (32), who was born m 
Chicago, is the youngest US astionaut to have 
made a space flight to date The prcMous re 
cord “space walk” was 20 minutes, made by 
Lieut Colonel Ldwaid H White in Gemini IV 
on June 3, 1965 

* * * 

4 EX-MINISTERS EXECUTED IN CONGO 

Radio Leopoldville (Congo) announced on 
May 30, 1966 that a plot to ovti throw Presi¬ 
dent Mobutu and to rephee him by a Piovi 
sional Committee had been foiled in the night 
of May 29 30 and that its foiii instigators had 
been anosted Ihev were M Ivaiiste Kimba, 
the former Prime Minister deposed bv General 
Mobutu on November 25 1965 M Jerome 
Anany, who had been Minister of Defence m 
M Adoula’s last Cabinet m 1964 M Alex 
andre Mahamba, a Minister in the first Adoula 
Government in 1961, and Senator Fnmnnuel 
Baraba, a former Minister of Finance and dose 
collaborator of ex President Kasavuliu It was 
further alleged in the official announcement 
that certain foreign embassies weie implicated 
in the plot, and that relations with the coun 
tries concerned would be biokcn off as soon as 
light had been shed on their pai ticipation 

President Mobutu declared in a broadcast 
on May 30’ “A plot against inv person and 
the new regime was hatched last night by 
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some irresponsible politicians. They have 
been aiiesttU and will he inditted lor high 
treason. 1 his plot has been thwarted (hanks 
to the vigil.nne and loyalty of ineiid)ers of the 
C<mgolese National Army.’’ 

The foni- at rested inert were itiimediatcly 
(luesliontd Ij> I'tesident Moliuiu and tticnibcis 
of (lie T.ihinci. and on (he lollowitig day (May 
31) were (lied in opeti touri iti the Kokolo 
tnilitaiy i.iinj) at Leopoldville by a special 
tniliiarv (lilnin.d consisting of three Army 
olluds. beloie thousands of spectators hostile 
to (he deietidants. 

At the etid of the trial, which lasted 90 
ininules, the toittl withdrew to consider the 
veidiii. 1 en ininntes later the presiding judge 
annoinued that tlie accused had been found 
guilty on all charges, i.e. of planning the coitp 
as well as the deaths of the President, the 
Prime Ministei, and the (^in-C;. of the Army, 
Cienetal Itobo/o, and that they had been sen¬ 
tenced to death. 

In a slatenreni concetning the trial, the 
Leopoldville; Militaiy Caturt eniphasiml on 
June 4 iliat it had not been responsible as the 
It iai had been conducted by “an exceptional 
inilitaty tribunal” appointed by presidential 
dec tee. 

On June 1 Radio Leopoldville invited the 
entire popul.itioit of the city to attend the pub¬ 
lic hanging of the four condemned men in the 
(iraird Place at 9 a.tn. ott June 2, which was 
declared a public holiday. Pleas for metcy by 
Catholic and Pioteslant churchmen (including 
the Apostolic Delcjgate in Leopoldville) as' 
well as by diplomats, includittg the U.S. Charge 
d’AHaires, were rejected at a Cabinet meeting 
during the night of June 1-2. 

'Lire four condemned men were hanged in 
the inc)ttiing of June 2 in the presence ol 
General lioho/o and a crowd variously estimat¬ 
ed from 80,000 to 300,000 people—each pri¬ 
soner, his face hidden by a black hood, being 
executed separately at 20-nrinute intervals. 

President Mobutu declared in the news¬ 
paper Lc Pyogrrs on Jmre 4 that he had refused 
to spare the lives of the fom conspirators be 
cause he had learnt tire lesson of the past. He 
recalled that the lives of M. .Antoine Gizenga, 
M. Pierre Mulele, and M. Christophe Gbenye 
had bcerr spared after they had opposed the 
Ceirlral Government, but that they had later 
lamuhc'd a rebellion which had cost the lives 
ol tbciiis.iiuls of people. 

M. Ramitatu, the former Ftirciirn Minis¬ 


ter. was on June 18 sentenced by the special 
military court to live years’ imprisonment for 
his alleged complicity in the plot. One of the 
judges, Colonel Ferdinand Malila (Army Chiefi 
of Stall) stated afterwards that M. Kamitatu 
had admitted giving one of the conspirators, 
Senator Bamba. the equivalent of about 1,200 
pounds. All other men arrested in connexion, 
with the plot had previously been released 
after questioning. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 

(Continued from page 756) 
ture encircles the globe. These final proofs 
came as the result of soundings made by a rc- 
.search ship oil the tip of South Africa, showing 
a delinitc relationship between deep cracks in 
the Atlantic and those of the Indian Ocean. 

The major fracture, scientists note is like 
a giant twisting valley. Originating in Central 
Asia, it extends northwards over the land to 
Greenland', down the Atlantic and round the 
soulhent tip of Africa into the Indian Ocean. 
One branch runs between New Zealand and 
the Antarctica. Another travels towards Cali¬ 
fornia and Alaska. A third a'osscs the Ara¬ 
bian Sea and connects with the famous rift 
valleys of East Africa. 

In places, this mighty fissure is a mile deep 
and 20 miles in widtji. 

What is its real significance? Scientists 
confess tliey don't know. But it is odd, isn't it, 
that this meandering fissure—this enormous 
crack in the earth’s crust—follows a world¬ 
wide earthquake zone I 

(By A. J. Branston). 


There’s an art in going to bed. One just 
doesn’t tumble iu any old bed, sleeping like a 
log or tossing about. 

The great thing is to go to bed thankful 
for what the day has brought, conscious that 
you’ve hurt nobody, that you’ve done what 
you should, and that you’ve made somebody 
else happy. 

Then you needn’t worry a lot about to¬ 
morrow, because you’ve left everything in 
God’s hands and arc content to4et Him *<ake 
care of you. — Francis Gay. 

* * * 

If selfish people try to take advantage of' 
you, cross them off your list, but don’t trv to 
get even. When you try to get even, you hurt, 
yourself more than you hurt the other fellow. 

—Dale Comeiltf. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Kewal Singh, India’s High Commis¬ 
sioner in Pakistan, has been chosen to succeed 
Mr. T. N. Kaul as India’s Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Justice Koka Subba Rao, seniormost 
judge of the Supreme Comt, took over as 
Chief Justice of India, from July 1, 1966. 

Mr. Dharam Vira will become the com¬ 
mon Governor of Punjabi Suba and Hariana 
on October 2, when the two States come into 
existence. 

The Pakistan Government has appointed 
~ Mr. Agha Hilaly as its new Ambassador to the 
United States. 

Mr. Abdul Muttalih Al-Amin has been 
nominated Iraq’s next Ambassador to India. 

Mr. D. S. Joshi, Secretar) Ministry of 
Commerce, took over as Cabinet Secretary from 
Mr. Dharam Vira on June 27. 

Mr. Bijoy Acharya, Ambassador of India 
to Brazil, has concurrently been accredited a.s 
Ambassador to Veneznela and Bolivia. 

Gen. Luis Tassara Gongalet of Chile new 
Chief Military Observer of the U.N. Military 
Observer Group in India and Pakistan is to 
arrive in New Delhi on his way to Srinagar to 
take up his duties with UNMOGIP. 

Dr. M. S. Swaminatha took over on July 4 
as Director of the Indian Agricultural Re¬ 
search Institute. 

The Government of India announced the 
constitution of a Press Council under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. J. R. Mudholkar, a for¬ 
mer Judge of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. S. Mohan Kumaramangalam, promi¬ 
nent Right Communist leader, has been ap¬ 
pointed Advocate-General of Madras. 

ELECTIONS 

, Mr. Aoki, Japanese delegate to the Inter¬ 
national Organisations in Geneva, was unani¬ 
mously elected President of the Governing body 
of the ILO for 1966-67 on June 23. 

VISITS 

Mr, Vladimir Ceric, Deputy Finance Min¬ 
ster of Yujgoslavia, arrived in New Delhi on 

Nx io 


PRIZES AND AWARDS 

An Indian is one of the three winners of 
the second annual Harry Kurnitz creative writ¬ 
ing aw.irds for foreign students presented by 
the University of California, Los Angeles. 
Cauvery Bithandra Chengappa, 23, of India, 
won second place for her short stoiy, “The 
story of an Idea’’. 

President Radhakrishnan presented the 
Arjuna Award scholl and statuette to the 
nation's most outstanding sportsmen who had 
distinguished themselves in 1964 and 1965. 

The following are the 1964 award winners: 

Makhan .Singh (athletics), Nawab of 
Pataudi (Cricket), jarnail Singh (Football) S. 
Laxrnan (Hockey), Rao Raja Manut Singh 
(Polo), Gautara R. Divan (Table-tennis), 
Bishambar .Singh (Wrestling). 

Awaul winners for 1965: 

K. L. Powell (Athletics), Dine.sh Khanna 
(Badminton), Vijay Manjrekar (Cricket), Arun 
Lai Ghosh (Football), Udham Singh (Hoikey), 
Elvera Britto (Hockey), Balbir .Singh Bhatia 
(Weightlifting) and the Everest 'l'c.im. 

India and the United Arab Republic shar¬ 
ed the first pri/c for the best foreign pavilions 
in Tan7.inia’s 1966 national agriculture and 
trade fair held in Dar-es-Salam from July 2 to 
7. 

OBITUARY 

Mr Damodar Sxvaroop, 72, a veteran Con¬ 
gress leader and revolutionary, died in Luck¬ 
now on June 13. 

Mr.*Desmond Young, 74, .author of the 
l>est seller “Rammcl’' died at his home in Sark 
(Channel Islands) on June 27. 

Mr. Deems Taylor, 80, composer, author, 
journalist, music critic, artist and linguist died 
in New York on July 4. 

George Von Hevesy, 80, Nobel Prize win¬ 
ning Chemist, dic'd in Freiburg (Germany) on 
July 5. 

Malvina Hoffman, 81, considered one of 
the foremost sculptors of America, died on 
July 10 in her New York studio. 


Don't worry over anything wliatcver; tell 
God every detail of your needs in earnest and 
thankful prayer, and the peace of God, which 
transcends human understanding, will keep 
constant guard over your hearts and minds. 

— Philippins. 



TENNIS 

Kent Chntnf)ionships (Beckcnliain, June 11)^ 
Meu\ Sitttrics luiinl: John Newcoinbe of 
Australia) b. I*reiiijil Lai of India 64, 15-13. 

IVonien's Singles: Lanky Karen Krantzeke 
(Australia) b. Miss Marla Bueno (Brazil). 
Wimbteilon Championships (London, July 1): 

Men's Singles: Manuel Santana (Spain) b. 
Dannis Ralston (U.S.), 6 4, 11-9, 6-4. 

Women’s Doubles: Miss Maria Bueno 
(Brazil) and Miss Nancy Richey (U.S.) b. Miss 
Karen Kianlzckc and Miss Kathy Bclvillc 
(Ausiialia) 6-2, 6-3. 

(July 2): 

IV'onten’.v Singles: Mrs. Billie Jean King 
(Ameiican) b. Maria Bueno (Biazil), 6-3, 3-6, 
6 - 1 . 

Jiish Lawn Tennis Championship: 

Top seeded Preinjit Lall of India was un¬ 
expectedly liealen in the cjuarler-hnals of Irish 
Lawn I'ennis Championships men’s singles in 
Dublin on July 7. He went down 9-11, 15-17 
to unsceded Knglisluuan, Clay lies. 

Welsh Lawn Tennis Championship: 

Wimbledon women's singles title winner 
Mrs. Billic-Jcan, Moffitt-King of the United 
States, was sinprisingly beaten in Newport by 
the 20 year-old English Wightman Cupi player, 
Virginia Wade at 9 7, 46, 6-2 in the (|uarter- 
iinals. 

Sieedish Inie)national Championship: 

zMexandcr Mellrcvcli, of the Soviet Union, 
defeated the Spanish Wimhledon Champion, 
Manuel .S.intana 3 6. 2 6. 6-1, 7-5, 6-4 in the 
men's singles iinal in Baastad on July 10. 

Mixed Doubles: India's jaideep Mukhcr- 
jea and Britain's Ptances Maelenuan won the 
title by beating Sweden's Chrisier Holm and 
M iss Anderson 6-4, 6 3. 

CRICKET 

Mn\nr’s Shield Cricket Tournament: 

Delhi (’.vmkhanna hit up 259 for five in 50 
overs on July 8. (Xlcaua Club (from Ghazi- 
abad) could make only 236 for the loss of nine 


wickets and were eliminated from the tourna¬ 
ment. 

Model Town trounced Bajg Club by 44 
luns on July 9. 

West Indies vs. Middlesex: 

The 3-day match ended tamely in a draw 
at Lord’s in London on July 9. 

BASKETBALL 

INS India won the Delhi Ba.sketball Title 
in the State Basketball League at Bal Bhavan 
on July 9, by defeating the Army Headquar¬ 
ters. 

GOLF 

Jack Nicklaus, 26, scored a one-stroke vic¬ 
tory in the British open Golf Championship in 
.Scot land on July 9. 

SWIMMING 

Herman Willemse (Holland) swam 28 
miles across Lake St. Jean in Quebec, in 6 hrs. 
50 min. to win the Masters’ Swimming Mara¬ 
thon on July 11. 

BADMINTON 

Cricket Club of India (Bombay, July 10): 

Men's Singles: Dinesh Khanna beat Suresh 
Goel 7-15, 15-7, 15-7. 

Men’s Doubles: N. M. Natekar and Suresh 
Goel beat A. Soudhi and A. K. Mahesh 15-8, 
15-8. 

Boys Singles: Gautam K. Thakkar beat 
Zahoor Hassain (Hyderabad) 15-10, 15-1. 

Boys Doubles: M. Mchbood Ali and 
Zahoor Hussain (Hyderabad) beat Gautam K. 
I'hakkar and A. Premnarayan 17-14, 7-15, 
18-15. 

Women's Singles: Sarojini Apte beat 
Shobha Moorthy 11-3, 11-9. 

Women’s Doubles: Sarojini Apte and 
Sunila Apte beat Shobha Mcmrthy and Achala 
Kotwal 15-10, 1746. 

Mixed Doubles: N. M. Natekar and 
Nanda Kelkar beat C. D. Deoras and Achala 
Kotwal 2-15, 15-4, 15-10. 


JUNE 

10. The House of Representatives approved 
President Johnson’s 3>300 million dollais footl 
for peace programme with a clause that would 
bar sales to certain countiies, including India 

The Government of India took over the 
Jayaiiti Shipping Company. 

11. Pakistan allotted 40 per cent of its next 
year’s total budget to defence an increase of 
12 per cent on last year. 

12 The Working Committee of the Akali Dal 
(Sant Gioup) decided to expel Master Tara 
Sin^h from the Panthic Organisation for anti 
national and anti panthic activities. 

Chinese guerilla warfaie experts are to 
train freedom fighters in Southern Arabia 

13 Sixty persons lost their lives and 201 were 
injuied when two tiains cllidcd ncai Matunga 
station. 

Four hundred and ninety nine Satya- 
grahis were taken into custody at Shcdbalano, 
Bangalore in the agitation against the Congress 
Woiking Committee’s* move to reopen the 
Mysore Maharashtra border dispute 

The Indonesian Government had decided 
to rejoin the International Monetary I und and 
the World Bank. 

14. The Attorney-General Sugih Arto said in 
Jakarta that Dr. Subandiio would be tried 

China has published new maps which 
“clearly show’’ that Peking claims ownership ol 
Sikkim and Bhutan. 

15. President Ayub Khan have accepted the 
resignation of Z. A. Bhutto, Pak Foreign Min¬ 
ister. 

The South Vietnam Military Government 
moved to placate public opinion by creating an 
advisory body on national affairs. The group 
to be called the Joint Military and Civilian 
Advisory Council, will have 80 members, 60 of 
whom will be prominent civilians. 

Indonesia has accepted India's offer of 
Rs. 100 million of export credits. 

16. The U.S. Government announced its inten¬ 
tion to resume economic aid to India and Pak 
istan. 

Eight satellites—seven for military com¬ 


munication with Vietnam and one with a scien* 
tific core—^were successfully launched from 
Cape Kennedy. 

Ml. Robert Mcnamara, Secretary of Def* 
cncc, announced that all U.S. military planes 
and 575,000 tons of war stocks will be pullaJ 
out of France. 

17. The President ]>romulgated an ordinance 
making any person or association preaching or 
woiking for secession of a part of the country 
liable to punishment in the form of five and 
irnpiisonment for a term extending upto 10 
yeais 

Sixty-three Kannada Volunteers were 
anested in Bangalore when they attempted to 
picket the Reserve Bank. They were oemona 
ti.iting against Government’s proposal to re¬ 
open the Mysore Maharashtra bordei dispute. 

Basutoland is to become independent 
under the name of Lesotho on October 4. 

The Geological Survey of India has con 
fumed its earlier discovery of a rich belt of 
iiuilti metal deposits in the Dariba Rajpura 
aica of Udaipur district. 

18 Devastating floods in northern and eastern 
parts of East Pakistan have killed 100 people 
and forced nearly 70,000 to flee their homes 
and take shelter in the valleys. 

India has signed a contract with the USSR 
for purchase of 10,000 tonnes of sun flower oil. 

The South Vietnamese Government an* 
nounced a 50 per cent devaluation of the piaa- 
lei and salary increases tor 800,000 State Em¬ 
ployees. 

19. Fifteen persons were killed and 61 injured 
when the Delhi-bound Ahmedabad Express 
Clashed into the rear of a stationary goods 
tram at Ladpura, 14 kms from Ajmer. 

* Government troops cleared the last pocket 
of Buddhist resistance and took over full con¬ 
trol of this rebellious city of Hue. 

Master Tara Singh described the Presi¬ 
dent’s Ordinance as unlawful and said be 
would continue his fight to the last for the de¬ 
mand for a right of self-determination for 
Sikhs. 

20. South Vietnam’s militant Buddhist leader, 
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Thich Tri Quang, was under eiTective house towns with a population of 50.000 or more in 
arrest in hospital in Hue. a country wide price control drive. 


India will receive 80.000 tonnes of rice 
from Burma m addition to the previous com 
mitment of 3 lakh tonnes. 

Z\. All the essential requirements of raw mate 
rials, components and spares of 59 priority in 
dustries will be met fully under the liberalis 
ed impuit polk) announced in New Delhi. 
7'hese industnes include automobiles, agiicul 
tural niachiiieiv. cement, paper, pulp and 
newsprint, diugs, jute textiles, tea, coffee, tyres 
and tubes, fertilise!s, basic metals heavy chemi¬ 
cals, math me tools, manmade fibres, matches, 
wagons, sugar and cotton textiles. 

ZZ. Ml. Ram Rishan, Chief Minister of Pun 
jab, has resigned. The Governor accepted the 
resignation. 

Pakistan will switch over to the metiic sys 
tem of weights in Decembei this year. 

1 he Prime Minister rejected a demand 
for a separate State for the Mizo people of 
Assam, Manipur and Tripura. 

Mi Dhaiam Vira, Cabinet Secretary, is to 
take o\ci as Governor of Punjab on June 27. 
The same day Piesident’s rule is likely to be 
intKxIuced in the State. 

A former British officer of the Indian 
Amu, Biigadier Stevens, who had settled in 
Noith Bengal as a tea-planter, has been asked 
by the Ooveinment to quit the countiy. 

China signed a 9 million dollars agreement 
with Pakistan for setting up a heavy engineer¬ 
ing complex. Peking will supply machinery 
and technical knowledge. 

24. Mr. Chou £n-lai failed in his mission to 
Rumania to woo it against the Soviet Union. 
He aiiivcd in Tirana (Albania) from Bucha¬ 
rest (Rumania). 

India would get 40 million maiks (10 mil¬ 
lion dollais) cicdit for spare parts and other 
coniinodiiics to bolster up its industry. 

Damage to crops in the floods in Assam 
is estimated at Rs. 10 crores. 

The British Government has decided to 
turn down an American bid to buy British 
bombs and rockets for use in Vietnam. 

Indonesia’s top constitutional body re¬ 
jected President Soekarno’s impassioned def¬ 
ence of his policies and members urged a com¬ 
plete ban on communism throughout the 
country. 

25. It is proposed to set up immediately 367 
contiol looms in various States, one each in 


West Pakistani and East Pakistani Mus¬ 
lims clashed in Chittagong, Dacca, Khulna, 
Tangail and several other towns in East Pak¬ 
istan during the last fortnight. * 

26. The pro-Ayub Uidu-speaking elements 
sufleied a major setback in East Pakistan re¬ 
cently when all their attempts against the 
Statewide movement foi pioviiicial autonomy 
weie lolled by the people. 

The police took into custody 469 persons 
in connection with border agitation in various 
places in Mysoie State. 

Hong Kong’s tabloid Sunday paper "Asian 
Week end’’ published a story claiming that 
scientists working on China’s H-Eonib are in 
disgiace after the ‘Cultuial revolution’ there. 
"Some of the 40 cxld Amei ican-trained atomic 
scientists working on China’s H-Bomb have 
been caught- in the latest Peking purge and 
are in disgrace.” 

27. Mr. Oging.i Odinga, Kenya’s former Vice- 
Ptcsulcnt and now Piesidcnt of the left leaning 
Opposition, was re-elected to Pailiament in 
Kenya’s "little geneial election.” 

Mis. Indira Gandhi declared that she 
would not hesitate to veer fiom the socialist 
policies set bv her father, if India’s present 
crisis could not be solvecl The article appear 
ed in "Look” a New Yoik magazine. 

American communists elected Mr. Herman 
Winston, a blind negro, their National Chair¬ 
man. 

28 The army siezed control of Argentina in a 
swift, bloodless coup 

The U.S. State Department announced 
suspension of diplomatic relations with Argen¬ 
tina. whcie the military has deposed the civi¬ 
lian Government 

Women will govern all 26 provinces in 
the Dominican Republic under the administra¬ 
tion of Mr. Joaquin Balaguer. 

29. The Education Commission, in its report 
to the Government, has suggested a modifica¬ 
tion of the 3-language formula, leaving it to 
the student to choose voluntarily l^tween 
Hindi and English as one of the three langu¬ 
ages he will have to learn at the school stage. 

The American fighters bombers swept into 
Hanoi’s air space and bombed a chain of fuel 
tanks three miles from a landmark indicating 
the exact centre of the city. 
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The British Prime Minister denounced 
U.$. bombing, of oii dumps near Hanoi and 
Haiphong but reaffirmed British support for 
U.S. objectives in the South-East Asian War. 

A credit of 68 million dollars to finance 
the development programme of Indian rail¬ 
ways was announced by the International 
Development .Association, an affiliate of the 
World Bank. 

Soviet circles have reiterated that the 
Soviet Union does not propose to give arms to 
Pakistan. 

The Sainyukta Socialist Party proposes to 
contest 125 Lok Sabha and 923 Vidhan Sabha 
Scats during General Elections. 

30. C; irrier-based American figfuer bciinbers 
struck again at oil installation on the outer 
limits of tlie North Vietnamc.se capital of 
Hanoi, it was officially announced by the U.S. 
xommand in Saigon. 

The Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
expressed concern at the Ameiican* bombing of 
the outskirts of Hanoi and Haiphong. 

President de Gaulle of France and Soviet 
leaders said that war in Vietnam was a menace 
to world peace. They called for an end to all 
foreign intervention there. 

Within a year India will manufacture 
21.000 TV sets, each costing Rs. 800 to Rs. 900. 
The knowhow for the manufacture of TV sets 
has been developed by* the Council of Scientific 
a4id Industrial Research. 

The British Prime Minister, Mr. Wilson, 
will visit India from October 11 to 17. 

JULY 

1. The Congress President Kamaraj confirm 
ed that Mr. H, K. Mahatab, M.P., former Chief 
Minister of Orissa, had informed of his deci¬ 
sion to quit the Congress. 

India has charged in a letter to the U.N 
Secretary-Gen U. Thant, that Pakistan credited 
an incident on the ceasefire line near Naushera 
on June 24. 

There was no point in holding a confei- 
ence with India at the ministerial or official 
level now because New Delhi refused to ills 
cuss the basic cause of the conflict between the 
two countries, President Ayub Khan said in 
Rawalpindi. 

France would sign a military pact with 
Russia, said the Russian Ambassador to Maxi- 
cb, Mr. Semion B^aroy,. 

France quits NATO’s . integrated com¬ 
mands from midnight tonight, leaving a major 


gap in the Western alliance which has stood 
solid for 17 years. 

A high-ranking Pakistani official said in 
Rawalpindi that Moscow has agreed "in prin¬ 
ciple” to supply Pakistan with military hard¬ 
ware. 

2. Maharashtra is caliming a little more 
than 2,800 sq. miles from Mysore and the lat¬ 
ter nearly 1,100 sq. miles from Maharashtra. 

France exploded an atom bomb in the 
pacific, French Minister of Information an¬ 
nounced in Paris. The explosion took place 
on the French Polynesian atoll of Mururoa at 
9 4 p.m. 1st. 

The Caribbean island of Barbados will, 
become an independent nation on November 
30, the British Colonial Secretary, Mr. Fred 
Lee, announced in London. 

Dr. Joaquim Balaguer, 59-year-old leader 
of the Seformist Party of Santo Domingo, was 
sworn as Constitutional President of the Domi 
nicaii Republic. 

The Ford Motor Company and Coca-cola 
have l)ccn given a final warning by the Arab 
boycott office to cease dealings with Lsrael. 

Air Vice-Marshal Ky disclosed that Maj- 
Gen. Nguyen Chanh Thi, who only rc'ccntly 
vied for power, and Maj.-Gcn. Ton That Dinh 
were both under house arrest, awaiting trial 

About 10,000 militant Indonesian students 
staged the first mass public demonstration at¬ 
tacking President Soekarno’s policies. 

At a public meeting in Madras Rajaji and 
Mr. Masani extended their party’s fullest sup¬ 
port to the U.S. action in Vietnam. 

T he copper fertilizer complex at Khetri 
will cost Rs. 78 crores, according to present 
estimates. 

3. The Prime Minister, Mr. Indira Gandhi 
dedicated to the nation two important defence 
factories—the tank factory at Avadi and the 
small arms factory at Suriyur near Tiruchi. 

China warned that U.S. bombing of Hanoi 
and Haiphong had freed her from all restric¬ 
tions in lending material support to North 
Vietnam. 

4. The North Vietnamese Government decreed 
general mobilisation of all North Vietnamese 
between 18 and 30 to reinforce combat troops 
now in South Vietnam. 

5. In the face of the rigid and unyielding atti¬ 
tude maintained by both Mysore and Maha¬ 
rashtra over their border dispute, the Confess 
Working Committee left it to the Chief Minis- 
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ters of the two States to work out between 
themselves the terms of reference tor the pro¬ 
posed boundary coininission within two 
months. 

Piesidcnt’s rule was imposed in Punjab for 
the seiond lime in 15 years. A proclamation 
to this ellett was issued by ilie President Dr. 
Radhakrishiian under Article 356 of the Con¬ 
stitution. 

I'iie jJicscnt cease lire in Nagaland which 
expired on July 15 is being extended by three 
months in i espouse to the underground Naga 
leadci's reejuest. 

riie next meeting of (he Commonwealth 
Prime Minister w’ill be held in l.ondon from 
Septenibfi 5 to 15. 

I'he Intel national Development Assoc ia 
tion h.cs appioved a credit of 23 million dol¬ 
lars to India to help linance imported eeptip- 
ment .ind services requiicd for generating 
hydroeh ctiic power on the lieas and for ex¬ 
tending iiligation in Punjab and Rajasthan. 

China accused " Soviet leadeis of having 
played a role in the U.S. decision to bomb 
Hanoi and Haiphong. 

6. 'Puo public loans aggregating Rs. 260 
crorcs have been announced by the Govern- 
luent of India. 'I’hey are the 4-1/2 per cent 
loan 1971 (reissue) and the 5-1/2 per cent loan 
1991. 7’hcy will be issued respectively at 
Rs. 99.25 per cent and Rs. 99.00 being repay- 
ible on July 1, 1971, and July 18, 1991. 

The Soviet Union launched an apparently 
jnmanned heavy space station. Proton 3. 

7. The Prime Mini.stcr Gandhi urged the 
LJ.K. an<l the U.S.S.R.. co-chairman of the 
Geneva Conference of 1954 to reconvene the 
I]onfcrence immediately to consider the situa- 
ion in Vietnam. 

India is likely to get machinery and cquip- 
nent worth about a billion roubles from the 
lovict Union for the Fourth Plan. 

Maj.Gcn. Richard Udugama, Ceylon's 
Vrmv Chief, who returned to Colombo from 
he U.K. after a 4-nionth ofRcial tour, was taken 
nto custody in connection with the alleged 
:oup plot of February 17. 

Russia and its six Warsaw Part allies said 
hat they would send volunteers to Vietnam to 
lelp repel American aggre.ssion if North Viet- 
lain asked for them. 

The Soviet Union put a heavy scientific 
iparc siaiion in orbit round the earth. 

The United States charged that the Soviet 
Union was conducting a series of underground 


nuclear tests without acknowledging it to the 
world. 

The proposed Punjabi Suba will have 
40.09 per cent (50,323 sq. km.) of the total area 
and 55 23 per cent (1,1164,731 persons) of the 
population of present Punjab. » \ 

8. The United States announced a loan of 
150 million to India, following its decision to 
resume economic aid. 

About 60 Communist and Samyukta So¬ 
cial i.st workers were arrested in Lucknow, Kan- 
pur and Gorakhpur in connection with the ' 
threatened U.P. Bandh on July 12. 

9. C:iiina rejected India’s call for a Geneva 
peace conference on Vietnam. It called for 
complete withdrawal U.S. troops from South 
X'ietnam before holding such a conference. 

-About 500 workers of the Communist and 
Samyukta Socialist parties were arrested in 
various districts of the State in connection with 
the threatened U.P. Bandh on July 12-accord- 
ing to a non-uflicial estimate. 

About 20,000 demonstrators chanting anti- 
American slogans marched through the main 
streets of Lahore. 

Prince Charles of Burundi, the 20-year-old 
heir to the throne, announced that he dismiss¬ 
ed the Government, suspended the constitu¬ 
tion. 

France and Britain jointly announced a 
decision to build a ttftincl under the 2Tmiie 
wide English channel to link the two coun¬ 
tries. ^ 

10. It has been decided to revive the Nationa 
Conference. A resolution to this effect wa 
adopted amid cheers at a convention of abou 
5.000 supporters of Bakshi Ghulam Mohanf 
Tiled. The Bakshi appealed to Sheikh Abdul 
lah, Maulana Masoodi and Plebiscite Fron 
leaders to join hands and work for nationa 
reconstruction and strengthening the bond 
between Kashmir and rest of India so that tb< 
burden of the Chief Minister, Mr. Sadiq, ant 
the Union Home Minister, Mr. Nanda, ma’ 
be lightened. 

For the first time since independence tht 
Frontier Gandhi, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
met an Indian dignitary—the Vice-President 
Dr. Zakir Hussain. 

China's Vice-Premier and Foreign Minis 
ter. Marshal Chen Yi, charged that the Sovic 
Union was deploying its armed forces alohj 
the Chinese border in co-ordination with tht 
United States. 
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The Indo-U.S. Foundation 


The Indo U S Foundation has c\okcd a 
gloat deal ot criluisin fioiii Icll wing nitmlKis 
of till Coiigiess J'aily and the Conununisls 
Some fellow tiavelling mtelleciuaU have also 
joined the choius ol pioiest igainst the pio- 
])osed loundalion 1 he scheme has been 
debated and discussed in the Piess, in the 
meetings of the AI( ( ind ni the Paihanicnt 
fiom the statements ol the liltists it is tie u 
that their ciilicism is b.istd on politieal 
motives and not on the incuts ut otheiwise oi 
the pioposal Ilowtvti, Indus leading tdiic i 
tionisls have weltoniid tin pioposal to est ib 
lish this Edueitioinl lounditioii 

Ihc pioposal to eit lie ni Indo Ament ni 
Foundation m Indi i to piomote piogiess in 
all fields ol It lining w is aiiiiouiued in 
Washington on Maicli 29 1966 by PiesicUiit 
Johnson at the dmiui lit gnt in lionoui ol 
the Indian Pnmt Minisiti Nfis Intln i 
Gandhi (Jiititi the stheme it was pi iniitd 
that the loundition should be endowed with 
US held iiipce counttip'iil lands ecjuu tlciiL 
to 300 million doll ns whuh hid attiiitd 
thiough the salt ni food supplied to Inch i 
undci the Aintncaii I ood fin Peace Pio 
gramme About the pin post ol the louiida 
tion President Johnson slid I suggest tint 
this foundation be oigiinstd is an indtpcnd 
eiit institution—^with efistinguislied citi/tiis of 
both countiics on its board of dircttois 

I furthci piopose th.it the new foundation 
be given a bioad cliaitu to piomote piogicss 
in all fields of leaining—to idvincc sc it net to 
encourage rescaich, to develop new tt leliing 
techniques in farm and facloiy, to stnnulatt 
new iRrays to meet agt old pioblems ’ U S 
officials said the foundation roultl ilso lieln 
^Xneet the travel costs of Indian students and 
Others coming to America foi studies Though 

details of the scheme weic yet to be final 
ised, Mrs, Gandhi’s Press Advisei, Mi B C 
Vewhese, made it clear that the foundation 
would be bound by Indian laws regulations 
and rules in its functioning It was also learnt 
that the scheme was subject to appioval bv 
Conp-ess and the Indian Government and 
Parliament 

It is reported that the Foundation would 
be administered by a Board of Trustees out of 
which nine will be Indians and an equal num 
ber of Americans appointed with the concur 
rence of the Government of India An Indian 
will be Chairman for the first five years The 
Executive Officer will, however, be an Ameri* 


can so long as the Boaid is headed by an 
Indian All Ihc Aiiuiicin members would be 
\<iv einincm nonolhciils and fhty would lly 
to India to attend nut rings ot the Boaid to 
Ik held once a year Only 12 members will 
be lequuccl to foim a ciuoium Next to the 
Boaid will be i (foveiniiig Body whose inera- 
bciship will dso Ik ccjiially shared by the two 
cimntiies I his body will meet more frequent* 
h otuc a mouth or at inUivals of three 
months Its functions will ineludc the seTUti- 
ny oi pioposils loi glints Flic funds of the 
loiindiiion (too million dollais) would be in* 
vested in Iiulim (,ovcinmcnl Sccinitics and 
the iiiieiesis uciuing fioin the investments 
would be spent on giving monclaiy giants to 
ediK monil instiiniions loi ust iicli and study. 

Ihc Ol igin il pioposil to establish an 
Indo U S leiimelalion was made in Icbruary 
19G5 when it w is diseussed by the Uh autho* 
iitiis in New Delhi with the Planning Com 
iiiissioii aiiel the Iduealiun MinisUy Ihis 
w is aftii (he Johnson AilimiiisUation had 
decided to set up i iwoiiiuon foundation to 
jiiomole cnltuial devtlopmcnt’ with accu 
niiilaled I S iuntls in loe il euiieiuies After 
det tiled eonsideiation oi the suggestion, the 
then Piinic Minister, Mi 1 il Biliidur hhasiri, 
dcciilcd III 1 ivoiii of the ioniulalion It vyas 
also piojioseel that it should he named the 
iSeliiu kiinuih loundition Ihc oiiginal 
idea w IS to imimmcc Ihc silting up ol the 
1 ound ition it the time of Mi Shasiri’s plan* 
ned vl^lt to the USA in June 1965 But the 
visit w.is postponed at Mi Johnson s icquest” 
and this stnied up anti U S scntnncnl lor a 
while I he pioposil was then helved until 
the visit of Mis f. indlii to Wishington in 
Mireh this vcai 

lliidly hill (he announeeinent to cstab 
lish an IneloU S I oundalion lieeii made, when 
the Leftists begin to raise ol>|eelions against 
the pioposal 1 heir eiiiicism is eonducted on 
puuly politicil lints as thev w ml the Govern 
nient of India to itject the idn outright be 
tausc It IS Aiiieiieiii I hcv illege that the 
USA will use the Found ition to its political 
and tcononiie advantage \ decl nation sign 
ed hv 54 profissois of Delhi Univeisity con 
tended lliat the scheme would mean foreign 
involvc'mcnr in determining Indian education 
al policy and would undermine “the svstem ol 
values wc cherish ” They alleged that the 
Foundation would finance only the ins^itu 
tions committed to American point of view 
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(capiulisiii) and diMiiiiiin.iii ii< iin<ii iIium 
cxpKbsiiig oiIjli point ul viiw (Mnialismj 
About 500 (diK itioiiisis ol Wist JJtiitjii still 
a nu iiioiandniii on M i\ J4 iOOO to tin I’lniii. 
MnnsUi, Nils liidii i t>iiiiilii oi^jiii^^ ini to 
icjcci the insidious siluiiit oi an jndollS 
louiidalion J lay .illi^td tli n ihi ic il inn 
of itiL U S Go \11 iiiiit.lit u IS lo gun .1 iiK isiiic 
of coiiUol on Jiidia s ediu iiion il siiiiiliiu and 
body polilK Ji was out lo luau a spluK ot 
iiiiluiiut 111 liiL liidi 111 minds Mi \ K 

Jvtisiiiia Miiion, Ml’, said in New Dillu on 
Apiil 29, lObb, lliaL llu pioposed Jmio U S 
Jbouiidalion is a nation il disgi.ui and <i 

nation il huimlii ilion lie addiii i ins will 
nut only iliange out national idiu ilional 
polity blit also iottc us to tliingi tviii oiii 
cun null bonic iiion liltist Congitss 

Ml’s ailed tlitii views agiinst tlu 1 oiin 
dalion in the nuelini> ol Alt ( in JSoin 

bay on May 22, lOOb V it solution w is 
sponsoied ni llu 1 ol^ Sibli.i on \iigusl 5, 19bf) 
by the Right ( oiiinuinisi le idii Mi linen 
Muivheiji, disappioving ol tlie Indo U S 
Foundation jiiojetl and tailing iijion tlie (lox 
ciinncnt not to piocctd with it 1 lit lesolu 
tion was put to vote and w is tlih iled 


Ix-icpt the C^omiiiunists and it How navel 
lets, ail otiiei politic il paities, luielleetuals 
and cdueatioiiists have waiiiily wtleotned the 
idea ol liido U b loundation Ihe Ltluta 
tioii Miiiistei, Ml M C Chagl.i, invited a 
iiuuibei ot pioiuiiient ediieatioiiisls on May 19i 
1966, to ollei tlieti views and discuss the natuic 
and scope ot the Indo U b 1 ouiidatiou A 
majoiity ot the invitees weltointd the 1 ouii 
dalioii as an lustiuiiient ol suppoit to the 
development ot education and it seat eh in this 
couiitiy and discounted leais ol U b iiiteilei 
cnee in Indian tdueational polities as unjusti 
fied and boin ol ‘an inlciioiity ttmiplev Ihe 
entiic tiilicism against tlie liido U b lounda 
tion is iiiisthievous and iiiiscoiitcivtd We 
aic taking big inonetaiv aid fioin vaiious 
Western anti Comiiiunist countiies toi all kind 
ot piojcH-ts but this has not made us subseivi 
cut to any tounliy tin Ainciitan wheat, 
which tomes to us undt i l’L480, has not so 
far advciscly allccttd oui biains Oui cultuic 
has not been polluted by the establishment 
last year of Institute ot Soviet Studies lu 
Delhi in oiginisation sponsoied bv the Soviet 
Oovei nut lit and the Govcinmcnt ot India 
with iht ostensible pm pose of acquainting.* 
Indians with Soviet culture. No one has sol 
far viewed with any suspicion the chain oE* 


institutes ol technology that has been stalled 
in dilleieiit pails oi the countiy with the aC' 
till help ol uViiieiie I, Ihitiin, Russia and Gci- 
ill luv ills aiiylxHlx loiiKiided tliat the stu¬ 
dents ol these institulioiis li ive bieii nilluQne- 
eel by tJie w i\s ol lile ol those dilleieiu toun- 
liies-' Seviiil liidi 111 inslituLions aie .ilieady 
leciiving munetaiv h< Ip iliiedK lioni vaiious 
\miiicaii louud itions suili as I oiil, bull- 
iuight, Rotkeltlhi, t niugit etc Ihese 
louud ilions ha\e not been able so tai to (oi- 
1 upt tuii educational svstem Neaily ten 
thousand Jndiiii students go abioad eveiy year 
loi lughei studies, mosilx to Ameiica and liri- 
tani I hey iiive done no haini 10 oui eul- 
tuie on then letiiin Most n itional Icadeis 
who h.iel led the eountiv to iieidoni had been 
cdiK iteel III loieign imnetsitKs Indim eul- 
tuie ind OUI way ol iile aie not so weak as to 
be iiiliiii iiee el oi ehingeel In lew milliem 
ioieign doll us llu 800 \e ii Muslim lultl 
uid the 200 \i u lliilisli lule hive been unable 
to iiitiude into OUI eultiue Iheic has iievei 
1 ) 1(11 un oi)|e(liou lo tlu iluv ol \meiican 
se\y Itleiiliue ind llollvwood I’leliuts into 
liidi.' uhnh e in idveistly alleet oui lives. 
Win IS tluie so gieat a noise against the 
monev wiiiih is lo he spent on the iuitheianee 
ol cdiu itioiii' ihe Ibiion 1 duration Minis- 
lei, Ml M (, ( hagl.v sod in 1 ok babha on 
August 5 196b 11 wr, be live in oui culture, 

il v\e' bilitve in the nUegiilv of our intcllec- 
liiil aeademie lilc theie is no need lo be ap- 
piehensne ot any injcetioii of foieigii inliu- 
enre into oui way ot lile It i$ necessary to 
keep lIiL windows open and pcimit the wind 

10 blow lioin all ejuaileis Is the people’s 
piliiotism so supeifieial and ihcir culture so 
slnllow that any toicign inllucmc tan affect 
tlum> Our eounliv is thousands of years old. 

1 have enough confieltncc in the future of our 
(oiiiKiv to be afiaid of the injection of Ameri- 
i an ideas ” 

A good ptoposal, a Ixnehcial sehcnie, has 
been shelved foi the time being It was semi- 
oHicially eonhimcd on July 27, 1966, that by 
mutual consent the two Governments had put 
in told storage the proposal to set rp Indo- 

11 S loundation In view of the ftiticisin of 
the* piojcct even fioiii Congiessmen the U S.A. 
has no desire to add to Mis. Gandhi’s political 
difTnulties in an election vear A poor coun¬ 
tiy who depends on foreign monetary aid has 
spill netl the giatuitous offer because some com¬ 
munists have taken objection to it! 



Our Parliamentary Democracy 

In Operation 

BY SHRI K M MUNSHI 


Wc JIL so Ulgiosscd with lilt LCUUUBUC 
C 1151 S which hji> conic to us as a lesult ot the 
crioiicous planning and inadequate iinplcnicii 
tatioii that little attention is pud to the pres 
suies on oui pailiainentaiy dcinoeiaey 

Our Constitution has been m opeiation 
ioi ovei lilteen yens now Ihiee General 
Fhetions, in 1952, 1957 and 19b2, involving 
the exeicise ol li nuhisc by the hugest eleetoi 
ate in the vvoild, weic held in an atmospheie 
oi peace and goodwill It leflcets the glowing 
sense ol lespoiisibility on the pait oi the 
masses 

Ihe Consiiiution has so fai given si ibihiy 
to the eounliv stood the shock ol the post 
PaitiLion diiliculties, icsisted the disiuptive 
activities ol paities pledged to subvvision, and 
enabled the Union Goveinnunt to tike 
prompt and efteitive steps to aiiest aggression 
by Pakistan in 1965 

It has been funetiohing by and laigi, 
successfully within the flaniewoik ol the loims 
and pioecsses akin to those eil the Westnnnstei 
model, when in most count!les which became 
independent altei Woild War II, iheie his 
been a pronounced swing towaids miliiaiy 
dictatorship oi chaos 

Dr Michael Bieehci wiitts in his lecent 
book, Ihe New States of Asia 

“Theie are stable States in Asia that art 
not demoeiatic, such as Conimunist China 
Others arc constitutional but not deniociattc, 
such as Pakistan Still otheis aie demon atie 
bur not stable, such as Ceylon India is stable, 
democratic and constitutional, a rate eombina 
tion among the new Asian States.” 

Parliamentary demouaty under our Con 
stitution has functioned under one patty rule 
That the country has not been able to throw 
up the two party system, so essential to make 
. it a complete success, is, therefore, a legitimate 
mattei of concern. As Benjamin Disraeli said: 

"No Government can be long secure with 
out a formidable Opposition." 

Indeed, in the U.K., the Leader of the 
(^positton is officially paid a regular salary. 


Ihe 1* nil line nt uy dcinotiaey m India, 
howcvci Ills been sulijcet to terrihc ptcssurcs, 
whieh iall into loin ciicgoiies 

(a) Picsbuie of exteinal danger, aggres 
Sion Ol invasion, 

(b) pressuie of subversion by conspira 
tonal Intern itional Communism, 

(c) picssuie oi micinil disintcgiation; 

(d) piessuie of the lulmg class to re 
tiiii tlie monopoly ol powci 

When theie has been .t piessuie of actual 
Ol thieauiicil d iiigei to national existence, the 
iioimal luiietioniiig ol a paihameiitai y gov 
(inmint, in the iiatuic oi things, becomes in 
idcquate ind the executive h is, ol nceessity, 
to assume wide poweis 

Ihe Pailiameiit siieeeceled iii facing this 
dingei nioic thin once In spite of the egic 
gious iilundeis of oui Icadcis, the people stood 
united, and this unity is iclleclcd in the magni- 
hedU achievements ol nui delenee loiees 

Mote than one ittcmpt at subversion in 
the States were staged, paiticulaily by the 
Coiinminisls In 1947, tn I elengana, for ms 
tanee, tlie sulivcisive technique was on the 
point of sueeess llowevet. Parliament stood 
ioursr}uaie in suppoit of stiong aelion, though 
the leadeis wobbled 

Anothei piessuie, and peihaps the most 
insidious one, which Ins eiippleel oui demo 
eiacy, has aiisen tioin intcinal disiiitegiation 
It comes fioin 'tribalism that is, oveipower 
ing sectional uiges, among them, ol linguism, 
communalism and easteism. 

It must be said to the ciedit of the stabil 
i/ing loiccs 1C leased by the* Pailiaiiient that 
the Muslims, 50 million stiong have stood be 
hind the Government m iiioie than one ciisis, 
for example, when Police At tion was taken 
against Hyderabad and when Pakistan eommit 
ted aggiession against India 

The most dangerous "tribalism” at pre 
sent aiises from linguistic oi regional ehauvm 
ism In Its grip, political leaders have faded 
to translate national energy through well 
regulated democratic process. 
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'I’lic f^rcalcst (l:ingi-i‘ to p:iili:iiiu-Mlai'y 
dcmucraty arises i'lom out liabii of siil>stiiul- 
ing for it a (h-niocrac y by tom ion- tbrougli 
mass (iciiioiisiiation, ibioiigh large scale at- 
tciiipt to disiupt law and oidci, and by 
hniiegr-.sliike. One person, ready to eaui the 
crown of inail\rdoni by going tjn a fast, can 
frighten oni leadeis to suiiemler to the blaek- 
niail, howevet antinational tiie cause the 
hungei siiikei advocates. 

Again, (ionnnnnisin, in fintlu'iancc of its 
sinister aim to dominate the wot Id through its 
well-diseiplined oig.mi/ations in every countiy, 
iievei lails to take advantage of the fieedoni 
whit It pe«)ple enjoy under a parliamentary 
democracy, to secure its ciestiuction. 'I'his fact 
assimies iormidable pro]>oitions when internal 
disinlegiation cieales unstable conditions. 

'I'he country has Ihtii heading towaicis 
disinlegiation during tlie last few yeai.s. Since 
the failing liealth of I’andit Nehru, the giip 
of the Higli C'ommand of the C^ongrc'ss over the 
party maciiine has become weak. 

If we look around tlie wot Id where pallia 
mental y democracy h:is been undermined, the 
people, disgusted with corrupt and incflicictit 
politicians, having preferiecl military distator- 
ship. 'I'he Army, as von know, everywhere—as 
in tlie recent' instance of Indonesia—has an 
organic; unity and has come tc^ the re.scuc of 
.several countries when the politicians have 
brought it to the brink of destruction. 

Our Parliamentary leaders have to learn 
to arrest tlu'sc piessurcs with firmness and 
courage. Such strength woidd not cndangci 
parliamentary democracy, 'if the following 
conditions arc fulfilled: 

First, the fundamental, freedoms arc res¬ 
pected by the Government and the political 
parties; ! 

Sccondlv. the government remains respon¬ 
sive to public opinion, not merely to the de¬ 
mand of its partisans, but of all the parties 
plcdgcxl to democracy; 

Thirdly, the psychological barriers foster¬ 
ing “tribali.sm” aie progressively broken down 
by public opinion as well as by constitutional 
and l.iw-and order piocesses; and 

Pourthlv, economic advance is setaircd, 
not through bureaucratic agencies, but in a 
way which would enable the people voluntarily 
to participate in the adventure with enthus¬ 
iasm, and no faster. 

I'he unfortunate patt of it is that even 
after well-nigh eighteen years, the Parliament 


and the State Legislatures have not developed 
into centres of power, but have been sinking 
into obedient instruments of the Congress 
Party. 

However, it must be admitted that under 
one-par ty rule, the Rule of Law and the indc-. 
pcnclence of tlie judiciary have been scrupul¬ 
ously maintained. Pai liamentary procedure 
has been respected, and since the new era was 
ushered in by the late Sliii Shastii, there is a 
greater resjK-ct for public opinion. 

The press has a large measure of freedom 
surpassed not even in U.K. or U.S.A., and has 
played the part of an effective opposition • 
parly. , 

I'he one party rule, however, has resulted 
ill considerably twisting parliamentary demo- 
(lacy. Jn the course of fifteen years, the Con¬ 
st iliitiun has been deprived of its sanctity by 
being umeiuled nineteen times to suit the 
policy of the party in power, and in most 
cases, the itmendments have tended to curtail 
the freedom of the people. In the name ol 
Parliament, the ruling party has steam-rolled 
sweeping lcgi.slations, often in the teeth of 
popular opposition, inadequately represented 
in both the Houses—a thing which would not 
have been possible hud the Opposition Parties 
commanded greater cohesion. 

I'lic unicjuc position and personality of 
Pandit Nehru has also tended to dwarf the 
authority and status of the President of the 
Republic expressly vested in him by the Con¬ 
stitution. 

During the last few years, there has conic 
into existence a super Cabinet—the Planning 
Commission. It plans with enthusiasm regard¬ 
less of the realities, converting several minis¬ 
ters into sacrificial goats, when their over- 
ambitious plans fail. 

Under the mandate of the Planning Com¬ 
mission, despite strong criticisms of the opposi¬ 
tion as well as the Press, the ruling party com-* 
mils the nation through the Parliament to 
ideological experiments, hastily devised and in* 
adequately implemented, with the life of the 
people, for securing quick, though speculative, 
economic changes. The only result has been 
that the Government has palced increasing- sec¬ 
tors of life under bureaucratic control, making 
parliamentary control remote and slender, u 
not illusory. 

As one who has seen the deveiopmehi of 
linguism from the banning, 1 canntM help 
noting that the Union, in some respeds, has 

(Cantitfued on PdSe 



India’s Cultural Foreign Policy 

BY PREM KIRPAL 

Fdi’cpficfal Adi^iscr to (frc Govcrrmcnt of India 


The development of mleinational (ultn 
lal toopeiatiou atid bilateial tulluial c\ 
changes between countries has been of vciy 
recent origin, gathciing considerable motnen 
turn since the end of the last Woild Wai and 
the hiith of the United Nations, Sdcniifir 
and tochnologiial ihangis linking the distint 
paits of the wot Id in ^p.uc .is well as idea>. 
through (|ui(kct tianspoit and ni<teasing ua 2 
of the media of (onimunication, have made it 
possible foi dilleient peoples to know each 
othei’s w.iy of hie and to .ippicciate the cica 
tive manifestations of cultuie in all its divei- 
sity and also its undeil\ing units pointing to 
the biith of a new humanism to sfne all m.in 
kind iti the one woild of tomoiiow Whether 
cultural relations aie designed as a hand mait’ 
to foieign policy oi cm.ui.ite from the wide 
and largely undirected flow of persons, mate 
rials and ideas, theic is a univeisal desire to 
know and undeistand othcis and also to be 
rightly undcistood by oiheis. India was sud 
denly exposed to this new situation on the at 
tainment of Independence in 1947 

Till 1947. India was part of the Biitish 
Empire, politically subjected to foreian rule 
and culturally dominated exclusively by inflii 
ence from the United Kingdom. The rest of 
the world was piactic.ilK unknown to Indians, 
very few of whom tiavelled outside then 
country, and those who did so rareh vcntiued 
outside the Btitish Isles The fmeicn re^iilons 
of India wcie managed exclusively bv the B'i 
tish. After 1947. there was naturally an in 
tense desire to know the world and to receh'e 
new influences from evervwhere This new 
spirit is reflected in the following saying of 
Mahatma Gandhi: 

»■ 

"I do not want inv house to be walled in 
on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. I 
was the cultures of all lands to be blown about 
my house as freely as possible, but I refuse to 
be blowm off my feet by any.” 

Feeling for Aslan unity 

This desire to know the world after Inde¬ 
pendence first foqnd expression in a great 
feeling, for Asia, for Asian unity, and for a 
kind of continental oudook on Alia, Asian 


unit> u.is (hciislicd .is a countcipoise to dm 
might and domination ol the west, as a means 
of prcsciving newly won Ireedoiii, and as a 
vinrlication of the digiut) and ecjuality of the 
oiient 111 Its iciaiioiishio to the occidental 
woild 

It w.is in this new spiiii diar the first ven 
tuie of India s (iiluii.d foreign policy took 
place, light in (lu scat ol iiidepenclence, in 
1947. when the Asian Rcltdons Conference 
was oiganised m Delhi and was aUeiidcd bv 
many imnoitaiil peisoiiafilics ftom the Asian 
woild A waim (latcnial sentiment pulsated 
the delibci.itions of this roiiloiciuc, emphasis 
ing the Pan Asian feeling with which India 
stalled Its ciiltuial lelalions in the modem 
times. 

Soon this fceliiur for newly won fieedora 
from wcsicin impel iaiism was extended to the 
Afiic.in continent Veiv cmiIv in the struggle 
foi Afiican fuedom Nefuu ic.discd the im- 
poitance of Afiica and the (ominon feelings, 
ideals and challenges which India could share 
uilh till* Afiican rountiic's 

Along with this iicvv awareness of Asia ancf 
Aftica. theic was a dcsiie for th'* openint*" of 
relations with the continent of Furonc The 
USSR btrame a fiienclK rouiitrv right from 
the beginning and lelations with Pastern Eu 
ro]>e weic developed proeiessivelv The grea* 
countries of Western Fuione. France, Ger¬ 
man v, Itah and the lest which weie pteviou*- 
ly known mainlv through the Fnirlish lanpii- 
age a d Fnglish influences, were contacted di- 
rectlv, 

Vciv iccentlv. there has been a crowin<r 
interest in Latin Aniciica also leading to some 
significant exch.inges These new contacts 
and influences were added to the old ones bas¬ 
ed on histoi) and language, and emhr.icing the 
Anglo Saxon world 

India continued to value and to develop 
her eultiii.il links sviih Gieat Biitaiii the Gom- 
monwealth and the United States The desire 
to know the world and to receive new influ¬ 
ences from everywhere, and the search for her 
own cultural identity and the urv'* to project 
it outside, became the bases of cultural rela¬ 
tions with foreign countries. 
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Important Agencies 

riic piojtLting of the natiuiiiii image of 
India has been allcinptcd in a broad and diifu 
»ive way by a number of agencies At the gov 
ernincntal level thcic ate thice iiiipoitant agen 
cics, involved in pioinoling culdiial ulations 
with foieign (oiii iiies 1 lie sc tie the Mims 
tty oi 1 (liieation, lesponsibh loi (iihiiial lel i 
tions, the Ministi) oi Ixicinil Afliiis, spiti.il 
ly comeined with cMeinal pubiuitv .iiul tin 
ovet all foieigii polns, iiid ilu Miiiisliy of 
Iiifotiiialioii and BiouU.isting fiiiutiomng 
through the nudii of mass comiiiunuatioii, 
picss film, i ulio and leU\ision 

'llun lluie lie ■ niitnlxr 'li iiitonomous 
botlies, financed bv govcinment the impoil 
ant OIKS being the Indian ( ouiuil foi ( nitu 
lal Relitions, tlie thicc N ition il Ac idclines 
in the fields of liteiatinc \isiid aits ind 
dance, chain i, .ind music the Council oi 
Scientific and Tncliisliial Risencli nicl tiu 
Inidan National C oinnn>sion loi IJNFSC () 
These autonomous liodies nc lesjionsible for 
many excliangc> of poisons ^nd mateinls in 
their own fields of cclucatioii science, cultnu 
and mass media 

In addition to these nitioinl oiginisaMons 
theie ate seveial oihct non goscinmcnt d igtn 
nes that ate tnsohed m ciillut d lelitions with 
the woild outside Pi online iiL among these, 
are ilic unixeisities research institutes and ml 
tutal oignnisations like the Rnrnkiishni Mis 
Sion Institute if C'ultuie at Cilciitti Nation 
al bodies afldnted to mti i national non 
governmental oiguiisitit ns nulnding fcclcn 
tions of reachcis soung people woikc»s and 
spnits oiginisalions opeiale in a siniilai w iv 
In a number of big cities sc\ci il biliteial or 
ganisations speciillv fonned on a soluntarv 
basis to pioinote fiitndship and coopciation 
with individual counliies fnnciion with vats 
ing inteiest and success The intonomons 
and non gosernincntil oignnisations have 
min' contacts \\i‘h their roniitciparts in other 
counliies and this tspc of rolliboi ition ronti 
nues to giihei sticnolh The programme of 
cultural exchanges is however laigelv coordi 
nated and ducctcxl bv Covcinnicntil agencies 
and is mimic compiised of ci'ltinal agree 
ments 

Cultural Agreements 

India his cultuial iclations with eighutn 
counliies, namch, ruikev. Tiacf Rumania, 
Japan, Indoncsn Tran Poland tf A R, C/e 
thoslos aki.i, I’ S S R . Yugoslavia, Mongolia 


Noiwav Giecce, Hungary, Bulgaria, Afghanis 
tan and 1 lanec A cultural agi cement usual 
ly stipulates the appointment of a joint com¬ 
mittee to meet pcri^ieally to draw up cultur¬ 
al progiammes, for instance the Indo Soviet 
(oiiiimttee undei the C ultural Agreement 
meets alternately in Delhi and Moscow to'fin 
alisc piogiamines of cultural exchanges All 
pioposals aie discussed thoioughly at the an 
nual sessions of Joint Commissions oi Coin 
millccs and an agiecd piogiaiunie of action is 
final i/ed ifiei raking all factors into consider a 
tion and in accotdancc with certain priorities 
established it the n itional level by both sides. 

Ill the beginning ilicic wcic some doubts 
ibout the tflicacs of a cuitiiral agiecincut or a 
foimili/cd cultural programme as the chief 
means of promoting cullmal rclilioiis But 
with the expcntiiie of the successful woikmg 
of some of these igitc incuts, especnlly the oii« 
with the USSR tins inclhod ts not fully ac 
ttplid and as being extcnckd 

In addition to these eullnral agucriicnts 
the Mimsliy of 1 ducatioii has "Cscial ad hoc 
piogiaimiies erf cullural rchtions with couu- 
tiies who have not entered into any formal 
riiltmal agreements Foi example, cultunl 
relations between Indn and U SA hive giowu 
eonsuletablv m leecnt yeais, but they aie not 
Ill milv confined to goveinmcntil roopci ition 
1 ounel itions and voluntary oigani/ations have 
often hern the piiriic movers 

Similarlv the British Council in India is 
actise in this field as well as in developing pro 
grammes for the strengthening of Fnglish Ian 
guage teaching 

1 he area of students’ exchange is very 
eonsidciable and continues to expand The 
I'ducation Ministry often gives grants to auto¬ 
nomous bodies looking after the welfare of 
foreign students and also to the appropriate 
organ!/ations looking after the welfare of 
Indian students abroad 

Area Studies 

A new programme with a great potential¬ 
ity of growth has recently been intrerduced in 
Indian universities This relates to the setting 
up of Area Studies in certain selected univer¬ 
sities where facilities for the studynof different 
cull in al areas of the world, their languages, 
literatures, and social conditions, are institut¬ 
ed At scleetexi iinivctsilics arrangements are 
being made for the study of Middle Eastern 
coimtiics, the Spanish speaking region, the 
Chinese language and civilization, the studies 
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concerning countries of South and South-East 
Asia and the neighbouring countries of India. 
Recently an Institute of Russian Studies has 
been set up in New Delhi. Many Indian uni¬ 
versities are setting up departments of foreign 
languages and provision for the study of some 
widely used languages, especially Russian, 
French and Geriiian, has been made at a nuni 
bei of university centies. 

International Cooperation 

Another aspect of the cutlmal iclations of 
India is participation in international coopera 
tion through the appropriate international 
organizations. India has specially attached 
great impoitancc to participation in UNESCO 
and has given strong support to all prograiii 
nies for pioinoting international under stand 
ing within the scope of UNESCO. UNESCO’s 
Major Pioject loi mutual appieciation of cast 
ein and western cultural values was initiated 
and promoted l)V the Indian dvlegation aiici 
was finally adopted by the Gencial Ctsufeinice 
at its ninth session in New Delhi. 

Some Difficulties 

In the foiegoing paragraphs I have tried 
to present a broad outline of India’s cultural 
relations with fon-ign countries. It may be of 
some interest to evaluate the results achieved 
so far. Many diffici^ltics have been expciicn 
cd Apail fioiii the lack of adequate financial 
resources. India spends less on cultiual lela 
tions than iiianv developing (ountiies of nnuh 
smaller si/c—it is diiricult to have the right 
kind of peisoiinel fm jiiomoling ucltural illa¬ 
tions. India has not so tar appointed Ciiltmal 
Attaches in her iniisions ahioacl One result 
of foreign lule h.is been the absence of Indian 
studies in sufficient depth and range at the 
universities where our students learn more of 
foreign languages and foreign cultures than 
their own humanities. The most highly edu¬ 
cated people who man the higher administra¬ 
tive and diplomatic services are often not suffi¬ 
ciently attuned to the roots and values of their 
own culture. 

A more serious diffculty with which we 
have not sufficiently grappled so far is the un 
certainty in India aliout the national image to 
be projected outside. This uncertainty stems 
from recent history; partaking of both east 
and west in his actual living, the Indian of to¬ 
day often wonders where he really belongs. A 
feeling of spiritual loneliness expressed by 
Nebru in. a well-known passage of his Auto¬ 
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biography is shared by many of his country 
men and modern India is yet to find its au 
thentic soul on the basis of which a clear na 
tional image could be seen at home and pre 
jected outside. 

The weakness of the communicatioi 
media, the deficiency of linguistic equipment 
and the lack of cultural materials for dissemi 
nation also hamper the strengthening of cul 
tural exchanges. In order to project Indrar 
culture abroad, it is necessary to have goot 
books, interesting hliiis attractive exhibits am 
thoughtfully prepared radio and television pro 
gi aiiirncs. 

Lastly, there is not sufficient appreciatioi 
of the iiiiportniice of cultural relations on th< 
pait of the makers of opinions and policies 
Engiossecl in the puisuit of matetral well-beii^ 
and pressing political issues, arising from tht 
working of the hugest democracy in the world, 
tlic donini.int classes of people have not shown 
sufficient inteiest in cnltuie and the potential! 
ties of cultiual iclations in projecting IndU 
to the vvoild outside have not been fuly utiliS' 
cd. 

But in spite of these handicaps and set 
hacks, a considerable measure of sue css hat 
hc'cn achieved in the development of India’! 
cultural relations with foreign countries. Th< 
windows aic wide open and fi icndsh'p in¬ 
creases, bringing both luatetial and spiritual 
goods to pic sent day India. One can say that 
India’s lolc in international ciiltuial coopera¬ 
tion has become quite signilicant and assured 
now and she can play an inipoi tant part in 
developing both tlie sense of woild mindedness 
and the actual fiamewoik of inlet national co¬ 
operation that are undoubtedlY the greatest 
needs of our times. 


Use your imagination to practise non-res¬ 
ponse in various soils of situations. 

See your self sitting quietly and unmoved 
while an associate rants and raves. 

Sec yourself going through your daily 
tasks one bv one, calmly, c-omposed, unhur¬ 
ried, in spite of the pressuics of a busy day. 

See yoinsclf maintaining the same cons¬ 
tant, stable couise, in spile of the variouf 
Iiiury bells and picssure bells in youi environ-- 
ment. 

See youiself in vatious situations which 
have in the past upset you—only now you re¬ 
main calm, settled, poised—^by not respond¬ 
ing. — Dr. Maxwell Maltz* 



Democratic Citizenship 

BY PROF. D. G. KARVE 


We are having; al picscin in this roimiry 
a stale of frusliaiioii. Not llial it is pessiin- 
isin, bcc'aus(‘ we have outlived wars which 
came as cliallenoes to onr love ol freedom. But 
our friistiation is (h<' resull of llic present (on- 
fusctl state of the s< lieiiK's and poli< ies of the 
Govermnent. I heie i.s therefore no need to 
be pessimistie, But iheie is eerlainlv a lor ol' 
fonfnsion, so tliat neither on the one hand 
should We l)t' too disap[>oinLed, nor on the 
other he too f'oin|>1a(einent. We should he 
able to lake stock as to wIutc we want to fjo, 
and where sve aie; if sve still want to reach 
where we want to reach fioni the present situa¬ 
tion, what are the inodilications necessarv in 
our altitude, in our anions, and in our pioce- 
diires? A consideration of this will he a con¬ 
tribution lo the .study of tliis proldein which 
is present to the minds of almost all pcojdc 
takinjr interest in public affairs. 

I assume that all of us now in this coun¬ 
try want no other form of jTovemnu'nt than 
the dc'inociatic. Arc we satisfied with the wav 
in which we seem to be operating it today? It 
is true fliat Chcece had dcinoa'acv. It is true 
that Rome had a type of democracy. But it 
is not that type that we arc interested in. 'J'he 
Athenian dc'niocracy vested power in tlie top 
select class and ihev would not look at the rest 
becau.se they were nc»t of the same class. The 
difTcrcncc between the Atheanian polity and 
ours is not one of degree but one one of kind. 
The same is tiuc also al)Out the Romans. And 
what we have lo know or what we can study 
from Greek history and Roman history is not 
so much the problems of jjopular deincx’iacies 
as just the operational or the mechanical pro¬ 
blems of organizing a democracy. Covering 
the whole emnnmnitv was never an intention 
cherished cither in Greece or in Rome. The 
mcxlern origins of our ideals on this subject 
are therefore to be traced to the Anglo- 
American experience. In Great Britain, till 
very reccntlv, you had not got what today we 
call universal suffrage. But India got this 
deraocracT rather cheap. In no other country 
have women got the vote alnio.st as a matter 
of course. Our National Movement was not 
a movement inerelv of men. Everybody, all 
castes, all strata of society, were in the 
['National Movement. Immediately after that. 


it was taken for granted that all those who 
constitute the nation must have a vote. But 
ill regard to what the vote constitutes, what 
arc its values, what you get out of it, what you 
have got to give because you have a vote, there 
neither was previous practice nor was there 
any previous education or previous .study. 
Now, this was ]>o.s.sible becau.se we set up our 
own national government on a popular demo¬ 
cratic basis at the stage at which we found 
demotraty in Great Britain. The earlier 
Government of India Act of 1935 was used by 
us .is a skeleton on w'hich -to engrave the most 
iikkIciii concepts about parliamentary govern¬ 
ment. Kranthise has come to our people. 
Tlicy elect lucmbeis to the legislatures by 
votes; and the executive can be voted out of 
office by the legislators. But is this the only 
way or is there any other way? If this is the 
only Avay, is it the rvay suitecl to us? Do our 
people cast their voles with an understanding 
of the i.ssues? Arc they actively interested in 
the issues at ally The untorvard and unseemly 
developments arising out of the dispute bet¬ 
ween the I,cgi.slaturc and' the High Court do 
not enhance the reputation of the country. 
Why did this arise? How the makers of the 
Constitution were in a hurry is illustrated by 
that dispute. When the subject of privileges 
of the House came up, it was quite possible 
for the Ckmstitucnt Assembly to enumerate the 
privileges. There would have been differences 
of opinion and they could have been argued 
out and the result embodied in the Constitu¬ 
tion. I very much doubt whether all those 
who participated in the Constituent Assembly 
knew what type of fruit this would give us. 
What are these privileges of the House? The 
British have taken trouble over the matter for 
six centuries. The British Parliament has 
dccidcxl Avhat the privileges should be. There-, 
fore our people wrote down in the Constitu¬ 
tion that the privileges of the Indian Parlia¬ 
ment will be such as are laid down by 'the 
British Parliament, For the Cohltituticm* 
making body of an independent sovereign 
state, to define the privileges of its legislature 
by saying that the privileges will be the pfiVi* 
leges of the Parliament ctf another State is 
indeed very odd. I am ofily saying - this in 
suDDort of mv proposition that not cmly Ayal 
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tlie democracy or the vote given to our people 
without sufficient preparatory effort, but also 
the form of Government, the type of adminis¬ 
tration that came to this country, was one 
not familiar to this country and one for whicti 
it cannot be said that the people at large have 
any intelligent preference. 'I'o our Constitu¬ 
tion-makers, to develop a particular Consti¬ 
tution intelligently and understandingly was 
too great effort. This again, I say, lor the 
reason that the time has come when tlie whole 
of our Constitutional structure, whether it is 
now or in another five years, needs rc-exaini- 
nation. But in the way things have gone, it 
is not one section of the Constitution, nor a 
few sections, but a very large number of 
sections in the Constitution have gone to pro¬ 
duce unsatisfactory and disturbing results. 
Long ago it was said that absolute power 
corruj^ts absolutely. 1 he executive always 
prefer to act by short-cuts, to achieve what it 
thinks is in the interest of ihe'people, which¬ 
ever be the method or means. I'he executive 
does not do it selfishly, but professedly in the 
interest of the public. But that is not demo¬ 
cratic. 

The whole Constitution, the different 
functions of Government, the diffeicnt foims 
of its operation should be looked at from the 
standpoint of the cpmmon man. Any ruler 
who complains abopt the ignorance or the 
lack of responsibility, or even of the lack of 
loyalty of citizens, is really complaining against 
himself. He must therefore add to the sense 
of responsibility and the knowledge of tlie 
people. Things do not improve merely by 
instinctive action. Democracy is primarily 
based on education,—the political location 
of the masses. Not education in the program¬ 
mes of individual parties which is done once 
in five years, but thi: education with regard to 
the functions, duties and knowledge which a 
citizen must possess to make the proper choice 
at the time of elections and to check and regu¬ 
late those who take part in the collective man¬ 
agement of the country’s affairs. This educa¬ 
tion must contihue almost without limit, 
partly by the action of politicians, but largely 
by the action of educators in the large sense 
of the word; also educators studying public 
questions and carrying information and analy¬ 
sis of public issues to the common people. In 
a country where there are these activities, the 
^citizens are normally, educated on a big scale. 
All pmns of ^Utidd educatimi have to be 
pursued with much greater vigour and with a 
. UkU^-widmr.iOOpf Ulan eve( we have given to 


it. After all, it is our own responsibility. J 
don’t think it is merely a catch phrase thaf 
people get the government they deserve. Un¬ 
less you want a democratic life so passionately 
that you would rather not live than live undet 
a non-democracy, unless your determination 
is that sU'ong, you will certainly not have 
democratic iiie. It is in this faith that politi¬ 
cal education must be undertaken on the one 
side, and on tlic other side, some factors which 
are fundamental in a democratic polity should 
be nurtured. 

The lirst faclor is equality—equality in 
law. We must guard against the dang;er of .3 
mistake here. I he Bust European countriei 
which were liberated at the end of the First 
World War did not benefit by political equal¬ 
ity, because tiiey liad neither economic equal¬ 
ity nor social equality, but only equality in 
respect of ranking in normal behaviour in life; 
with the rc.sull that in none of the post-wai 
democracies of Eastern Eutope was there any¬ 
thing like a stable society. The only peopii 
who benefited from tills situation were tb( 
dictators of Germany and Italy. ’I'he entirt 
East European bloc was quickly absorbed b] 
the new disciplined and aggressive cult oi 
communism because the parliamentary systen 
w'as not natural fui tficm as it was to Greal 
Britain. The same thing is happening ir 
Soulii-East Asia and in Asia generally after the 
Second World War. 

Next to equality comes capacity for insti 
tutional loyalty. We have in our society a 
large number of institutions. The Govern 
ment is only one of them. You cannot b< 
loyal to your colleagues in politics if you hav< 
never learnt to be loyal to your fellow-student 
in the school or to your fellow-member in : 
club. 

The third essential point is the capacity t( 
agree to disagree. We do not always agrei 
witii everybody. Husband and wife do not al 
ways agree. But they are tied by a bone 
they have created between them.selves attc 
happily nunsed. They have an imderstandin| 
that they agree to disagree wfien an' honcfSI 
agreement is made impossible by circumS 
tanccs. This capacity to agree to disagree ^ 
one hundred per cent essential for the suca^ 
of the cabinet form of government. You cat 
never have a cabinet in which all the minis 
ters agree on all points. They may agree oi 
some major issues. But on a numbed of minoi 
things there are likely to be differences of 

(fiontinued on page ^ 



Decentralisation Of Power In India 

BY MR. HANS RAJ GULATI 


'I’hc cxpuiiciicc oi (Iccciiliuliiialiuii ol‘ 
power ill India Ji.o been an unliajipy one. 
Souie would ichctiL llie veiy nicnliun ilecenlia- 
Rsaiioii ol powci, l>ul even iJiose, who have 
made it a uiihiiinu ol tlieii lilc to get it intio- 
dueed as lully as piatlicable iipio the lowest 
level—the village level—and see it woik suc¬ 
cessfully, aie woiried. 

Distribution of poweis and lunctions as 
between the biate goveriunenls and the Cen¬ 
tral goveiimient has been piovidctl in the 
Indian consliliition, but so lai as he lowci 
organs of the Slate—the I’anchayaii Kaj Ins¬ 
titutions aic concerned, it is the Slate govein- 
ments width have been eiupoweietl liy tlie con 
stiiution to deieiuiinc llieir poweis and func¬ 
tions and ensure their elhcient iuntlioning. 

'Ihe liecentralisation of powei was expect¬ 
ed to pioinote a paiicipating democracy in 
India and therefore contiibutc to the gieater 
cohesiveness of the nation. It was also ex¬ 
pected to contribute to the faster ctonoiuic, 
social and cultural advancement of the people 
of India. But in actual piactice it seems to 
generate lissiparous tendencies in tlie nation 
on the basis of language, caste, and local and 
tribal loyalties, which have acted as an obs¬ 
tacle in the advancement of the nation in all 
the fields. 

The role of the States, which enjoy a con¬ 
stitutional status, in our national life is well 
reported in our press and docs not need any 
comprehensive research to demonstrate the dis¬ 
integrating tendencies that they have display¬ 
ed. The current struggle over the division of 
the Punjab between the two new Statcs~ihe 
Punjab and Haryana and over the transfer of 
some areas of Mysore to Maharashtra between 
Mysore and Maharashtra, gives the impression 
as if sovereign States were involved in the 
struggle and not constituents of the same 
country. The potentially violent agitation for 
the creation of Punjabi Suba preceding the 
Pakistani aggression last year and the attempt 
of Pakistan to give it communal colour during 
the armed conflict alarmed many a supporter 
of the principle of decentralisation of power. 

The agitation on the basis of language at 
the time of reorganisation of States in 1956 
made many, its friends as well as its foes, feel 
.that India was on the verge of dismt^;ration. 


'I hc Chinese seem to have got a lot of cncouf- 
ageiuent for their inanilesicd during this 
period. 'I'hc strong feelings geiieraied and ac¬ 
centuated to the extent of sub nationalism have 
condemned us as a nalion to he humiliating 
situation of having to continue to deal in our 
nutionui aflairs through English—the language 
of our erstwhile foreign rulers, which is beyortd 
the reach of more than 99 per cent of oiu peo¬ 
ple. 

Today a grievance is being nourished by 
the people of every State that lire Central Cov¬ 
et iiincnt is negleding the interes of their State 
in tlie matter of etonoriiic development and 
employment upporlunilics and some other 
States are being given preference. A slogan 
has bccoine current in some of the States that 
preference should be given to the sons of tht^ 
soil for employiiient, as if all the Indians arc 
not the sons of the soil. Some o( the State 
governments are knowir to have taken oflrdai 
action to discourage the employment of per¬ 
sons coming from other Stales. Local patriot¬ 
ism seems to be running amuck. 

The acutely sharpehed feelings of local 
loyalties and state patriol’ism have made the 
State, the State governments assume the role of 
obstructing the economic, the economic deve¬ 
lopment and the progress of the nation in 
general. The State goverirments quarrel 
among themselves over the distribution of 
river waters and the location of the industrial 
plants of the Central Government and thus 
cause a delay or indefinite postponerrrent of 
river valley projects and setting up of heavy 
industries. Perhaps the role of some of the 
States in the current food crisis has been 
nothing less than shameful. When the whole 
world is seized with the problem of hunger 
in India and quite a large number of coun¬ 
tries are demonstrating their human sympathy 
by sending supplies of food gralhs or other 
food articles the surplus states of India have 
been reluctance in sharing the'adversity of the 
people of the states threatened with s^rvation 

All this has been happening when only 
one political party—the Indian National Ck>n- 
gress has been in power; both at the Centre as 
well as in the Sutes. The different State or¬ 
gans of this party and its l^slators from differ¬ 
ent States have been wmrki^ «t ctpss purpem, 
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to sudi an extent that its disintegration. seems 
to be long over due. 1£ it has nut clismtegi.ti¬ 
ed so tar. It is not because it has anytiung oi 
positive nationalism lett in it, but beeausc 
liiere prevails a general apathy towards poli¬ 
tics in this country. Lveu today the L.otigicss 
legislators of the Punjab and Haryana are 
puolicly defying the decisions of the iiighc-st 
organ of tue Congress paity and that ol the 
Central Cabinet and arc threaLcning mass re¬ 
signations to get some thing at each others' 
cost and strengtiicn tiieir chances in the com¬ 
ing general elections. I'he mass civil disobedi¬ 
ence movement by tlie Congressmen of Mysore 
against the transfer of certain areas to Maha- 
rasiitra is being openly supported by at least 
some of the Ministers of that State if not by 
tbe estate Cabinet as a whole, fnus the btatc 
government itseli is encoui aging breaking ol 
the laws of the State. 

The situation in the Panchayati raj insti¬ 
tution is no better, 'i'hey are not so vocal 
"because they do not enjoy constitutional status 
and therefore are fully subservient to Uie State 
governments. But local rivalries prevail 
among them as in the case of States. So far 
as Uieir role as basic institutions of participat¬ 
ing democracy is concerned, they have miser¬ 
ably failed. They have rather aggiuvated the 
problems of rural India. Instead ol serving as 
the means of direct participation in the 
affairs of the government at the local level 
ahd f;onsequently developing political cons¬ 
ciousness among them and facilitating the 
growth oi political leadership from the ranks 
of common people they have only helped in 
.strengthening the hold of the congiess bosses 
of the States concerned. Instead of contribut¬ 
ing to tlie elimination of castcisni in tiic rural 
areas, they have further accentuated them. 
Instead of accelerating the process of economic 
development by s<jpuring active participation 
of citizens, they have been obstructing econo¬ 
mic development. Instead of inspiring the 
rural educated youth to take part in construc¬ 
tive activities, they have been functioning as 
the centres of corruption and personal jealou¬ 
sies. Instead of mobilising local resources 
both in men and material for development 
activities they have bee,n vying with each other 
for secu^.ng the maximum of funds from the 
State government and thus have been compel¬ 
led to seek the patronage of the powerful 
bosses of the ruling pi|irty. fnstead of acting 
as in^triimeiyts pf sodJ^ change by activising 
tho'boo.r'wKo constitute the per cent pf the 
rural pomilation, they have been acting as the 
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instruments of the eexploiiing sections of the 
l ural society—the village ‘bania” the money 
lender and the feudal elements and thus they 
have been responsible lor the little funds that 
have been meant for the rural development 
falling into the hands of the very sections for 
protecting against whom the poorer sections 
were sought to be jielped. 

Many well-meaning leaders have been 
insisting that political parties sliouid not par¬ 
ticipate in the elections of Panchayati Raj in¬ 
stitutions. .Some ol they have been even ad¬ 
vocating unanimous elections on the plea that 
these institutions are meant for the service ok 
the people and tlierciore those who are best 
suited tor the people to accept the responsibi¬ 
lity and should not go from house to house 
asking for votes. Some of the State govern- 
ui|;uts nave gone to the extent of ollcriug spe¬ 
cial financial aid to the Panchayati Raj insti¬ 
tutions, which arc able to have unanimous 
elections. Ihc principle of non-partidpatipn 
of political parties in the elections seems to 
Jiave been by and accepted and none of the 
politiail parties officially participated in these 
elections. The principle of unanimous elec¬ 
tions also does not seem to have been chal¬ 
lenged seriously at least theoretically. But 
happens in actual practice? Tliosc among the 
traditional conservative leaders of ilie rural 
society, who have some contact with the Slate 
bosses of tlie ruling party spread an atmos¬ 
phere that if they arc elected they would 
able to secure more funds of the State govern¬ 
ment diverted to their area. 

The question of mobilisation of local re¬ 
sources docs not arise. During contest, they 
have to plan upon the prejudices of the people 
whether on the basis of caste or tribe, because 
they have nothing positive to offer, The rural 
voter has the common sense to realise that it 
is the conseravtive element alone which can 
approach the political bosses and the govern 
ment officials and if any developmental acti¬ 
vity is to take place in the area concerned, it 
is possible only through them. Who ever get* 
elected tends to call himself a Congressman. 
Then starts the struggle for securing funds' 
from above, for sharing tliem along themselves 
and with the government officials and keeping 
the attention of their voters diverted towards 
mutual conflicts engineered on one pretext or 
the other. Many times the published reports 
of the community development department 
and other departments of tlie government 
mention so many wells dug, link roads cons¬ 
tructed, or seeds distributed in such quantities. 
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but the villageis concerned are not even awaic 
ot dll) site]) achievements it is unl> the i'an 
clia)ali Raj h ideis iiid tiic gu\eiiiuieiilal uffi 
cials v\Jiu aie tlic lielM iulailes <d such papei 
acliieveniciits 

1 he (jiuslioii till! aiises Juie is whethci 
tluie is suiiK.thing vviuiig with the m.i) juiiiei 
}>le eii deeenli ihsalioii ol jiouei ui whethci 
llieie iia-> been a i iiiuic in its ]no|Ki appliia 
dull i iiust who believe in deiiioeiac) would 
find It dillieult to lejeet the piineipli ul dteen 
dalisitiun ul powei 1 he aim ui deeeiitialisa 
tiuii ui puwd is tu enable the eitdeii to have 
gieiui uppuituiiities ul paitieipatiuii m the 
allaiis ul ilie State Diieiitialisatiun ul powei, 
theieluie, euntiibutes tu the devilupmeiit ui 
iullei demoLiaey It dieenlialisatioii ul puvvei 
li.is nut been sueeesslul in the achievement ol 
these anus in India, ii is the inethud ol its 
ipplieatiun which sliuiilU be blamed J he 
hit 111 It the Indian eunstitutiun enipuweis the 
stall guveiiiinents tu eleline the puweis and 
luneiiuns ul the luwei uig ms i e , ul the Pan 
dia)ad Kaj, mikis the iuwei uigans eiitiiel) 
.le|)enilent upon the Stile goveinmeMits, vvhiiii 
lie niimaiiv leliiitant to tiaiisiei sullieient 
iiuwei 1 III Panihivali i ij instiditiuiis, theie 
uii do iiul giiieiale the .itniusjiheie ol sell 
unliihnu and miti.ilive among the villagcis 

I III villageis do not look upon them as mstitii 
Kills ihiuiigh whiih the) lan ruoulel then dcs 
iiiv bv thill own luupeiadvi’ eiluits 1 he pai 
iiipadun 111 the Paneha)ati Raj institution is 
lali heaiteel Had powei and functions of these 
nstiiutions been pioviileel in the constitution 
n sueh a inannci as tu enable the villagcis tu 
nolnlise then own lesomecs to the luaximuni 
.\tent the whole atniospiieie would have been 
iilletenl 1 heie would thin, have developed 
III uige to laise nioie taxes loeall) and utilise 
tieni aeeuidmg to the local needs Once the 
|uesiioii ul I using taxes and then piopei ud 
ts.idoii would have beeoiiie an issue*ol public 
liseussion m the villages, then natuiallv would 
lave* aiisen the pioblcni as to who should be 
i\ed and on wint to spend 1 he have nuts 

II the iinal aieis would have lound out bv ex 
leiitntt tint thev had to e\eiiisc their powci 
il vole in the eleidons to tlu Pancha)ati Raj 
nstitudons, had ,ilso tu lontmuouslv exeiL 
nessuic upon thtm m sueh a manner that 
hose who have the means should be taxed and 
he liinds thus laiscd should be spent for the 
leneiit of thi eomniunitv at laige with paiti 
Lulai ie<»aid loi those who have been dep 
livid oi the uimnmim oppoitunitics in life 
‘Ihis would have* geneiat^ a pioeess of social 


change 1 he money lender, the village 
bania , tiie feudal sections would not have 
been aiile tu letain then dominalion The 
division on the caste basis would have giadu 
ally given place to the division on the basis of 
haves and have nuts Ihe division on thCse 
lines would have taken plaie in eveiy caste and 
sub caste i he vill.ige society would have 
made a stait on the load tow aids seeulaiisiii 
and equalitailanisni ihe paiUeipation m 
eeuiiomie developmiiit would have been eons 
eious and mobilisation ol lesuuiecs on a much 
laigei scale Ihe State goveiiiineni bo«ses 
aiid the officials ol the goveimuent would not 
have niueh scope fui domination iui piaeticis 
mg eoJiuption Ihe legiunal ilvalues also 
would nut have developed toi the simple rea 
sou that each village and each region would 
have to depend uiamlv upon its own lesouices 

1 lie main cause oi the ugly iivahy among 
States lot uuiiibs liom the CeiiUal govern 
iiietil also seems to be that the State govern 
ineiits do nut have suflicient poweis to laise 
lesouices and die) hive to depend upon giants 
and loans fioin the Cential govetnment fot 
thill eeonomii development It is this dep 
indenec wlmh biceds iivali) ihe iivali) 
thus hoi 11 gets disluited and e\piesses itself 
iliiough language iiots Ihe liissipaious ten 
ilcncies would have been even gieatei li the 
Stales had not Liijo)ed the powers that they 
liave and had language not been given import 
ance in the organisation oi States. The vio 
lent sliuggle going on in Pakistan, Burma, 
Indonesia and seveial other newly independ¬ 
ent countries, which have sought to centralise 
powers, should serve as a good lesson to those 
who expect centiahsation of puweis to solve 
the pioblcms. 

No doubt, the extent to which decential 
isation oi powei has taken place m India is 
inadequate It has failcxl to inspire the eonh 
deme of the individual citi/cns nave not been 
activiscd. They have not developed the feel 
mg that the goveinmeni belongs to them 
Especially the luial eiti/ens still have some 
fcai of the government They tend to look 
upon It as an agency of hairassment and op 
piession But even this much decentialisation 
of powei should have produced much bettei 
icsults The mam icsponsibiiity of its failuic 
(an be squarely laid at the door of the Indian 
National Confess party, whi h monopolies 
power at about all the bevels of the govern¬ 
ment. The levers of powei in the rnling pmrty 
aie controlled bv the vested intermits at aU 
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levels. The vested interests are so strongly en¬ 
trenched in the partv that they successfully 
resist anything which is inimical to theit inter¬ 
ests. 

Diicct taxation in India is quite high, 
but its collection has become an international 
joke. Evasion of taxes is a rule and payment 
of taxes is an exception. There is a lot of talk 
about black money, but there is no action 
against it, because the ruling paity almost en¬ 
tirely depends upon a share in black money 
for financing its elections. There are reports 
of a campaign for the collection of Rupees 65 
lakhs to be presented on the occasion of his 
65th birthday to the boss of one faction of a 
.State Congiess oiganisation. This much can¬ 
not come tronj the pockets ot the common 
man, who is incieasingly finding it difficult to 
feed his family due to soaiing prices. It is a 
share of the black inoncs. How much moie 
would be collected throughout India in this 
pr.e-clcction year? And then how ^tnuch more 
would be left with the tax evader's and black 
marketeers? A party depending upon this 
source can never be expected to take an effec¬ 
tive action for the fuller collection of taxes. 
In this situation whatever amount is collected 
by the Central government is at the cost of the 
common man. The State governments find it 
difficult to raise enough funds because they are 
also unable to touch tl^e rich while the pooi 
have already been squeezed by the Central gov 
ernraents. They are therefore, unable to use 
fully their powers to raise resources and have 
to be dependent upon the Centtal Govern¬ 
ment. The Panchayati Raj institutions arc 
in a much worse position. Having very limit¬ 
ed powers they are mainlv dependent upon 
the State political bosses and therefore easily 
fall under the control of the vested interests, 
who naturally do not like to tax themselves 
and the village poor are too poor to be taxed. 
The whole experiment in decentralisation of 
power has failed because the party in power is 
contrcffled by the vested interests and in actu¬ 
al practice is a statusquo party, although it 
talks big socialism and all that. 

In this situation, those who believe in 
social change and in activising the citizen, 
must pay due attention to the Panchayati Raj 
institutions. The parties like PSP which stantl 
for social change must contest elections to 
Panchayati Raj institutions. For this it is 
essential that they must do constructive work. 
They roust build tip co-operatives and work 
for.'eliminating the influence of vested inter¬ 
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ests on them. They must organise the land¬ 
less labour and the small farmer and see that 
the funds meant for them in the governmental 
projects really reach them. They must acti- 
vise the rural population to see that the deve¬ 
lopmental activities take place on the right 
lines. It has to be an all round activity for 
the development of the rural community and 
for its freedom from the stranglehold of the 
vested inteiests. Let tho villager come into 
contact with the parties of social change. That 
would have an impact not only the Panch^ati 
Raj institutions but also on the State and Cen¬ 
tral governments To start with, efforts should 
be concentrated in selected atcas, which would 
seivc the pin pose of an example for other 
aicas. The sttuggle Inr soci.il change and the 
assertion of the hasenots tor howevet small 
things, will release new fotces which are hound 
to become inesistible for the vested interests at 
all Jevels. 

If India has any chance of overtaking the 
advanced countiies in the foiesecable future 
in this matter of economic, social and cultural 
advancement, that is only by activising the 
citizens through the local oigans of the State. 
Waiting for a change in the constitution so as 
to give constitutional status to the Panchayati 
Raj institutions would mean waiting inciefi- 
nitely and mav also mean losing the battle of 
democracy to talalitaianism of one variety or 
the othei. (Courtesv: The Radical Humanist) 


DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 

{Continued from page 783) 

-nipn. But they have all to accept the doctrine 
of collective lesponsibility. You cannot have 
the honour, the respect, the credit of one mem¬ 
ber of the cabinet differentiated from the 
honour or credit or confidence that people are 
expected to place in the whole cabinet. This 
is not a matter of law This is a matter of 
attitude in regard to onr social responsibiliiv. 

I do think the time has come for the levi- 

sion of the Constitution in the light of the ex¬ 
perience of over 15 years. The development 
of habits of mind required if the parlianien 
tary system should successfully operate—love 
of freedom, equality, and the value of institu¬ 
tional loyalty of which the capacity to agree 
with the colleagues even if you mav not agree 
in everything are the most important Unless 
these habits of mind are wide-spread in the 
community, no amount of juggling with the 
Consultation, no amount of occasional up¬ 
heaval of faith is likely to sustain democracy. 



Fifteen Years Of Planning 

BY PROF. B. R. SHENOY 


I'or all llu; lioctit. aciiviiy uf 

the [*asL (Icc.iiie ot more, llie iii.isses oC ihc 
Indian iK'oplr (<Klay ate more luingry than 
bcfoie World War 11 

From a Rcseive Hank Study of the biih- 
jett, we lind ih.ii, riming the seven years end¬ 
ing J9,‘17 38. l»'y cajyita lonsinnption ol' (creals 
was generally well alarve 14 o/s. per' day, the 
annual avotage being 14.2 «r/s. Dining the 
seveti veats ending 1964 65, on the other hand, 
the corresponding lonsninplion lately exceed¬ 
ed 14 ozs., the annual average being 13 9 ozs. 

During the seven pie-vvai \cais. net im¬ 
ports of food amounterl to 9.5 million tonnes, 
or 1.4 million tonnes per year, tiuring the 
seven tears ending 1964-65. net food irnport.s 
anronnied to 34.4 million tonne.s, or 4 9 mil¬ 
lion lonnc.s per year. 

The downward fluctuation of the sup¬ 
plies of cereals is distressing evideneo seeing 
that these supplies are below the miiiitional 
norms for lower incomi' grrmps who consume 
little of other foods. They are Irelow airny 
rations and even below jail rations. 

The consumption of cloth does not pre¬ 
sent a different story. Prr capita availability 
of cotton cloth, already substandard, fell from 
14.7 metres in 1956 to 134 metres in 1959 
After .some fluctuation, it was at 14.63 metres 
in 1963 and improved somewhat, ovet the base 
year, to 15.11 metres in 1964. 

Not Real 

This contrasts with an inrrease in produc¬ 
tion. during the past 11 years, of art .silk fab¬ 
rics to over 2-1/2 time.s, of motor cars to near 
ly 5 limes and of refrigerators to over 36 times. 
We have also increasetl the output, during the 
same interval, of capital goods to over 4 to 8 
times and of intermediate products up to 16 
times. The corresponding figures of the in- 
communitv. the major part of commodities ol 
common consumption were little faster than 
the rate of increase in population—as against 
an increase of 25 per cent in population, the 
production of cotton cloth rose by 28 per cent, 
foodgrains by 30 per cent, and matches by 40 
per cent. 

With siuh a backgiound of facts, it may 
take a great deal of laboured argumentation to 


tiy to maintain that we arc a developing eco¬ 
nomy, if by economic development we mean a 
continued ri.se in the standard of living of the 
masses of the people. Statistics show that 
iiuiian National income losc during the pa.st 
10 years at an annual average of 4.6-per cent. 
I'lic corresponding increase in per capita in 
come was 1.8 per cent. For inc statistician, 
whatever is produced—w'hether rice, butter, 
cliemicals or machinery—adds to the national 
[uixlucts. 

The increase in national income is more 
statistical than real or meaningful for the 
common man. The increase reflects in good 
pait the accelerated production of the .so-call¬ 
ed ■iufra-structuie” output, industrial monu¬ 
ments and mammoth projects, idle production 
capacities, less essential urban structures, and 
the consumption needs of the new and compa¬ 
ratively aftlucnt groups of people, which rapid 
industrial development has fostered. 

Tnliation, the fantastic values of import 
licences, controls over the allocation and 
movements of essential goods, price controls 
and the phenomenal expansion of the Public 
Sector contracts have been shifting to the up 
pcr-incomc group.s, a fi action of the commun 
ity, the major part of the annual increasees in 
national income; and the rest had to be shared 
among growing numbers of the population. 
This explains in large part the paradox of the 
rising curve of the national product, the skv- 
rocketing increases in the output of luxui^' 
goods and the semi-stagnant per capita produc- 
lion and consumption of food, cloth and other 
commodities of primary interest to the masses. 

Though the national product has gone up 
by 46 per cent in 10 years, this increase is 
much less than may be reasonably expected. 
Investments have risen from Rs. 3,760 crores 
in the First Plan to Rs. 12,400 crores in the 
Third Plan, a jump of over three times; Fourth 
Plan investments may be 6 times as much as 
in the First Plan. 

Agriculture 

In agricultural, the output per year on 
additional investments may, be as high as two- 
thirds of the capital, in cotton textiles one- 
third of the capital, and in iron and . steel, 
other capital g(^$ aifd the stxalled "infra- 
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strurtuic" industiies, one fifth oi less. The 
disoppointingly low latc of inucasc in the 
national prtxluct leflctts the ncgled of agii- 
fulturc and the b.isu consumci needs ot the 
people, where the leturns aic high, in pieici- 
etuc'foi tlie lattei gioiip ol mdusliies, wlieie 
the utuins aie tneagte. 

rjlie lalal cnoi of poli(\inakus in India, 
in {omuion with theii (.ountcrpails in main 
undei dc\eloped couniiies, has lieen to idcnti 
fv basic industries aie those which \uld tht 
highest out put and inaxiinnm eiiiplcnnient at 
cutienl wage lates I’hev aic mil the same 
set of iiulustiies foi all time and in all conn 
tiies. Not are thc^ meant to be lun by the 
State. In USA, basic ind list lies shiltcd with 
rime lioni agiuuliuie to consnmci goods in 
dustiies and latci io henw industiics Chn 
rcntl), niius fmii and diamond polishing aie 
among the b.isic industiics in Isiacl, whose 
national income has been iiici easing at pheno 
meaal speed cUninp the past decade Noi has 
this intetfeied with Israel’s piogress of iiidus 
tiialisaiinn; .is incomes and saving giow, in 
dustiies developed, and Israel’s iiuUistiial out 
put has alieadv douhied in less than a decade 

Reverse 

If we are'fearnest in achieving tine social 
ist progress— e, a rising stnndaid of living for 
the common man~wc iriust revcise and aban 
don the policies of Economic inteivciitionism 
miscalled "planning*, of the past 1-1/2 d<* 
cades. We must relv intieasinglv on fice inai- 
ket mechanism and the free pricing system for 
resource allocations and for determining tlie 
course and pattern of production. Theic is 
no other equally efficient device of maximising 
the national product, on which hangs all eco¬ 
nomic and social progress 

Given this basic icform, w'c may hopeful 
Iv look for a prolonged rate of incicasc in 
per capita-income of 8 to 10 per cent per year 
or more, in place of the meagre increase of 
1.8 per cent of the past decade. Without this 
basic reform, there is little chance of anv last- 
ing exit from the multiple economic uising 
confronting us and, except for show-window' 
pieces of achievements here and there, we m.iv 
slip, down the inclined plane of ctonomw 
chaos and decay, with growing risks of social 
and political instabilities. 

All Lepslatiye and administrative mca 
.sures,^ which clog' the springs of production 
and obstruct the flow of output, including im- 


poit I estt ictions and exchange tnntiols, should 
be iclaxed and rcmovctl. 

Public Sectoi in vestment activity must be 
staled down dtastit.illy, to permit hiigoi .ivail- 
.ibiiitv ot (ledit and capital to agiiiulluie and 
ihc b.isic coiisimut goods indusiiies The 
existing Public Sector unclcriakings, which may 
lie easily luii on sound business principles, 
should he d-niationaliscxl; as a pielitninary step 
ID dcnatioii.vlis'ilion, the shaics of the projects 
coiuciiird III,IV be listed foi (]uotation on the 
stock (‘xchangc 
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the examiner; and gain Brilliant Marks. 

Examination success can be made to order 

.yes! Here is your chance to top in your 

examination, so easily and quickly that you 
will be astounded. Details in booklet. Exam. 
Technique, Maximum Marks-Minimum Work. 
Price 40 Paise. 

EXAM. TECHNIQUE DEPARTMENT 

Wisdom Institute 

10, Pren Nagar Market, NEW DELHI-3. 

If it is important that you should he able 
to icc.ill .1 person’s name at some distant date, 
write it several times on a piece of paper at; 
the first available oppoitiinitv. 

A cUatv, in which you letorded all intro-.j 
ductions and events of impoitance, would, 
peiiodicallv reviewed, eliminate all possibility 
of your fotgetting a name or happening whicn 
you desired to remember. — J. C. Roberts, 






The Problem Of Vietnam 


BY MR. NOOYEN TRIEU DAN 


'Ihc lii<lo(;liiii:i wai ciulctl wiili ihc 
Geneva A!*iccnicnl of July 1954 Under the 
Ag;iTCineni V'iomaiii was dixided into two 
zones, a C'f)innuiiiisi Nortli anti a uon-Coin- 
nmnist South. I hc Final Declaration ol ihc 
Geneva Conleiencc providetl for nalion-widc 
elections in 1956 it> allow the \ ieinanicsc peo¬ 
ple to decide on the reimihcation of thcii 
fonntiy. It niust he pointed out that ^ the 
Agu’einent which hronght ahoiu the paitilion 
of \'ietnain was .signed only hy Fiance anti 
North X'iftnani I’lic Republic til Vietnam 
protested against the division of the countiv 
and refused to sign the Agreement. It was 
also not a paitv to the Final Declaration whicli 
provided for general elections. I hns it is i,u 
no way bound by either of them. Htiwever m 
the interest of peace, the Government of Viet¬ 
nam has taken upon itself not to do anything 
which may lead to an inciease of tension in the 
area. In fact it has given its full cooperation 
to the International Control Comrnission in 
the task of maintaining peace in Vietnam. 


Hanoi’s aim 

In the minds 


Communists, the 


Geneva Agreement was to lie a .sure and easy 
way to gain coniiol of the South. They know 
that in the North which is under their control, 
they will manage to get in the proposed 
nation-wide; elections the usual 99.9 per cent 
of the votes. As the population of North 
Vietnam is greater by 2 millions than that of 
South Vietnam, they can he assured of a clear 
majority in a national parliament even n they 
failed to get a single vote in the South. Thev 
would then be in a position to eliminate one 
by one the other political parties, as was the 
case in Eastern Europe after the Second World 

But the Communist calculation misfired 
when the Republic of Vietnam insisted on 
free elections guaranteed bv the Umtetl Na 
tions not only in the South hut also in North 
Vietnam. This the. Hanoi authorities were 
unwilling to accept. At the time of parti 
tion, one million people, that is nearly 10 pei 
cent of the population, fled Communist North 
Vietnam to take refuge in the South. Many 
firorc were prevented from going South by 
r\f orinc Ta rite onlv onc instancc, on 


ihc 20ih January, 1955, 8,000 petsons demons- 
Mated at Ba Lang in the province of Thanh- 
lloa, asking to he allowed to leave for South 
Vietnam. The Cuniinimist authorities react¬ 
ed by executing 4 persons on the spot and tak¬ 
ing 709 others away to an unknown destina¬ 
tion. 4 he Communist rule was imposed on 
the people in North Vietnam by terror. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands accused of being "land¬ 
lords ” and ‘ reactionaries’* w'ere killed. The 
Reds even went as ffir as ordering every vil¬ 
lage to produce a fixed quota of “land-lords" 
and "reactionaries", to be tried publicly and 
then executed on the spot. This brutal policy 
led to riots and uprisings in several parts of 
the countiv. In these circumstances, the 
Hanoi regime dare not allow the free expres¬ 
sion of the pdople’s will. 

Aggression by North Vietnam 

Having failed to take over South Viet¬ 
nam by a political manoeuvre, the lorth Viet¬ 
namese authorities resorted to aggression, sub¬ 
version and terrorism. Communist agents 
w'ho were left behind in the South in 1954, in- 
.<vtcad of being withdrawn to the North as sti¬ 
pulated by the Geneva Agreement, were order¬ 
ed to take up arms again.' Party cadres, mili¬ 
tary personnel, arms and equipment were sent 
on an increasing scale into the South. 'The 
guerrillas underteook aq intensive campaign 
of terrorism and sabotage. They murdered 
Government officials and village chiefs. They 
sought to destroy schools, bridges, public 
means of transport etc. Their mines and 
bombs killed men. women and children indis- 
aiminatelv. Young men were forcibly enrol¬ 
led into the guerrillas ranks. During' 1963, 
the number of civilians killed, wounofed or 
kidnapped reached 11,000. The Governrhent 
social and economic programme , is a primary 
target for the territorists. Anti-malaria teams 
who worked in the countryside armed wily 
with their DDT sprays, were frequently at¬ 
tacked. In 1960 albhe. 200 schools were forc¬ 
ed to close because of sabotage and«murder 
of teachers. 

The Communist propaganda has been 
trying to present the war in Vietnam ai a 
popular uprising and an internal rdbellipn- 
But if they really enjoy .popular support, 
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tvould the Viet Cong have to rely on killing 
ind destruction on such a big scale to make 
:he people toe their line? As lor the claim ol 
in internal rebellion, it cannot stand up 
jcforc the fact of the constant How ol arms 
rnd men from North Vietnam. 

The main inhltration route runs from the 
North via Laotian territory to the Ccniial 
liighlands. The border region ihcie is one ol 
thick jungle sand mountains and it is easy foi 
:ven whole companies of troops to slip through 
ivithouc anybody noticing tlieiu. 1 he situa¬ 
tion is similar to that in Northern Burma dur¬ 
ing the last World War, when the Chirrdits of 
the British Army and Japanese units roairred 
the jitrrglcs in search oi one another and rare- 
iy could make contact. The fionlier between 
V^ietnam aird Laos is a long orre, and it is difli- 
;ult to stop infiltration from tliat side. An 
ithei infiltration route is by the sea along the 
2,000 kilometres long coast line. .In Februar y 
last year, a North Vietnamese boat stink by 
.)ur Air Force in the Bay of Vung Ro was 
Fouird carrying over 2,000 heavy and small 
.inns (enough to equip one complete regi¬ 
ment), 70 tons of anurruiiition and 4 tons of 
pharmaceutical products, all of Communist 
bloc origin. From 1959 lo the end of 1964, 
aver 40,000 troops have been infiltrated from 
North to South Vietnam. Since 1965 the infil¬ 
tration rale has risen •sharply to reach, accord¬ 
ing to our latest information, 4,500 per 
month. Hanoi’s intervention in the South is 
thcrefbVe an overt aggression. 

In 1961 appeared the so-called “National 
Liberatioir From of South Vietnam’’, organisa¬ 
tion claiming to be politically represeuiativi? 
of the South. In fact, it was set-up by follow¬ 
ing a decision of the South. In fact, it was set¬ 
up by following a decisioir of the Third Con 
jrcss of the Lao-Dong (North Vietnamese 
Communist) Party meeting in Hanoi in Sep¬ 
tember 1960. Its objective is to over-throw the 
legal Government in the South. 

It was Hanoi Radio itself which announc 
ed the fonnation of‘the “From’’ and for quito 
1 long time nothing was known about its 
leaders. When their names were finally an¬ 
nounced, many could not be identified by the 
Vietnamese public who did not know whether 
they are real persons or only the product of 
Hanioi’s imagination. The few names that 
were identifiable were those of uninfluendak 
ligureK who could not he called rcpresen.tadvc 
35 siny section of the population. At first, the 
'‘Prnht'* nrM^ na an alUmrtv nrtranisation. but 
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18 months later, this pretention was dropped 
when it Was announced, always by tlanoi 
Radio, tliat a "People’s Revolutionary Party" 
was formed. This parly composed of "Marx- 
ist-Leninist elements’’ was given the task of 
direciing the “Front.’’ Captured documents 
from the Viet Cong icvealed that the "PRP" 
is only a biauch of the North Vietnamese 
Communist ratty "under the leadership of the 
I'uit) Central Lloimuittee headed by Chairman 
IIo-Chi-Miuh.’’ 

The “NLFSVN” owes its existence to 
North Vietnam. The responsibility of the war 
lies with Hanoi. No less a person that Ho- 
Chi Minh has publicly aduutted it. In an 
interview to the Belgian Communist paper 
Drapean Rouge (Red Flag) in July 1959, he 
said that the Vietnamese Communists, while' 
“building sotialisin in one part of the coun¬ 
try .. . have lo direct and bring to a close 
the . . . .1 evolution on the other part." 

The international verdict 

The Iniernatiuual Control Commission, 
which was s(‘t up by the Geneva Conference to 
supervise the implementation of the Agree¬ 
ment, and of which India is the Chairman, has 
loiiiially condemned the North Vietnamese 
aggression. 

In its special report dated June 1962, the 
Coniiuissiou slated that: 

"1. Having e.\aiuined the complaints 
and the supporting material sent by the South 
Victnumese Mission, the Committee has come 
lo the conclusion that in specific instances 
there is evidence to show that armed and un^ 
armed personnel, arms, munitions and other, 
supplies have been sent /roin the Zone in the 
North to the Zone in the South with the object 
of supporting, organising and carrying out 
hostile activities, including armed attacks, 
directed against the Armed Forces and Admin¬ 
istration of the Zone in the South. These acts 
are in violation of Articles 10, 19, 24 and 27 
of the Agreement on the Cessation of Hostili¬ 
ties in Vietnam. 

2. In examining the complaints and the 
supporting material, in particular documen¬ 
tary material sent by the South Vietnamese 
Mission, the Committee has come to the fur- ^ 
ther conclusion that there is evid.ence to show 
that the people’s Army of Viet,-Nam has allow¬ 
ed the Zone in the North to be used for incit- ' 
ing, encouraging and supporting hostile activi¬ 
ties in thp Zone in the South, aimed at the 
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ovcitliiov; »)! (In- Adniiiii'ihiilioii in ilic SohlIi, 
I he use f)f ilic /i»ni‘ in ilu- N'oitli Inj smfi 
a(.(i\ilii-s is in \iol,iii(in ol /\iii(Us iU. 24 and 

27 <>1 llic Ay,u-fnK'nl nn ilic (icssat icjii i>l I los 

liliii< N Ml \ it I \.nn 

In aiioilu'i M'poii |Mil>iisii('d in |■<'^l n.ii v 
IJKjf). till' l.c^al (liHininllti ol liir I.(..(!. ton 
(llidt d I li.il : 

■'I In .11111 ol ili<‘ .\I.I'iS\N ’ .ind ci 
ill!’ ' lours loi ll')' I .ilic) .li ion oi llir .S.iiilir’. . 
i.s, uiiilt'i lilt: tlni'ilioti t/j l/ii- l.an (^Noiiii 

\'icliMiiusf (iniiinumisi) I’aily, lo o\rnliio\v 
llic .idminislration of thr Sonlh In \ioknl 
nicaiis. ' 

Sell-del'ence 

ll w.is lo intrl die .i^”UsMon lioin .\oiiii 
N'ic'tn.nn dial in tlie rntl ol 191)1, oiii Cioviiii 
inenl made a leqiiesl lo die IJniied .Sialef, loi 
an inti ease ol' its, iiiiiiian assislaiite. lly dtiin;^ 
.so, ive wete only using our liglu ol loiletlive 
sell-tlereiue letogni.sed by die Idiaiatlei of die 
IJnileil N.ilions as well as die llandung Det 
hualion. lleie I iiiusl answci a lliciue lie 
(|uenil\ used b) ('.oinniniiist propagamla lhal 
ihe v\.tr 111 X'ietnam is a piodiitt ol Ameiitan 
inteivenroii. Ihe iriitli is ili.ii aggression has 
slaiud long beloic 1901. Ihe l.d.C,. has 
i'ouiul e\idente ol atls ol aggiessitin by Noilh 
Vietnam sime 1959. U is signihiaiiL lo nole 
that III 1901. die luimhet ol Ameiiiaiis seiving 
in Vietnam in various liclds, icchnital, eiono- 
iiiie, (iillui.il. milil.ii\ etc., was no more than 
000. I h.it iiumbei is less than the diploinatie 
stall maintained bv big countries in many .i 
(ai>il.d in (he ttoild. In the middle of 1964. 
oui (loveinmeiit ajipealed to all Iriendly na 
tions to lend us a hand in our snuggle. The 
answei lo our tall uas indeed eiitomaging, foi 
ovei 30 (ounliies aie now elleiliveK heljiing 
Vietnam, 

At Inst, the militait assistance we leteiv 
ed from outside was of the same nature than 
that leceived by scvetal Asiati tountries fated 
with (3iinese exjjansioniMii: i.c., aims, militar\ 
ctjuipmetil and icehnital expcits. Also, we 
limited oursebes to figliliiig the aggiessois 
within out own borders VVI-en however, the 
aggieissitm took on the eharatter of a lull-stale 
invasion, with the appealaiiee on the baltlc- 
lieltls of regular formations of the North Viet¬ 
namese Anns and the massive introduction of 
aims riom the (aimiiuini.st bloc, this nairour 
tontepi ol self-defente was lound inadequate. 

Tn I'chiuary 196.5, we took the decision of 
bombing the bases til aggression in North Viet¬ 


nam and we asked the United .States to cO- 
cpeiaie m diis task. We look that decision 
with a lu avv beat I, foi North V'ielnaiu is also 
oiii (omiii), die pcojile there are our kin, and 
M is iioi dicm, ljut llicir Cuinniuriist lujers 
111.It aie u:sp(jn>il)le lot the war in the South. 
In Older lo spaie tin; tiviliau population, wc 
. 111(1 our .lilies have taken the greatest care in 
asoidiiig tiviliau teiilre.s. Our attacks are con- 
linetl to military tatgets: bairatks, supply 
lines, aims ti(j»ois and inliltialion toulcs. If 
there is the sligliiest po.s.siijility that civilian 
lives toiiltl 1 ) 1 - endangeied by bombing, Icullets 
ate iboppetl in .idvaiite lo warn the popula- 
lion to leave the aiea. When the territorial 
integiiiy, dignity and established way of life 
ol a nation aic threatened hy inhllration and 
.iggiession, don’t yon agree that it has tjic right 
to stiike hatk at the very roots of that infiltra¬ 
tion and that aggrc.ssion? In those circuins- 
tames is attack not the best form of defence? 

To help us in our struggle for peace and 
Iteedom, enher countiies: the United States, 
the Republic of Koica, Ausinilia and New 
Zealaiicl have .sent active combat Hoops. Let 
iiie tell yon that these soldiers who arc daily 
lisking liicii lives on oiiv .soil are no war luoii- 
geis. 'I'hey aie tlierc in answer lo a call for 
lielj) from a sister natiem and I am .sure that 
they do not vv.iiit to stay a day longer than 
necc.ssary. 

A just and simple solution 

Willi the war bcToming more intense 
evci) dav, how to find a solution to it has 
hccoiiie a conccin for everyone. From the 
four comers of the world have come all-sorts 
of ideas and suggestions for settling the Viet¬ 
nam prohlem. 1 his has led to more x:onfu- 
sion. but since lliis is a clear and simple case 
ol aggicssion against a sovereign state, the 
solution must be equally simple; aggression 
.sboiild stop. 

Noilb X’ielnam .should leave the South 
alone. Once that is done, there will be no 
war in the South, be it of "Liberation” or 
otherwise, our army and police will be able to 
maintain law and order, and there will be no 
more need for us to have external, military 
help. 

Our people have suffered from the long 
years of war. Wo long for peace to rebuild 
our country and to work for a better life. 
Placed in the context of a divided country, we 
in (he South are quite ready to engage in a 
sort, of peaceful Mnrri, vi^r. 
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nam to see which of the two regimes. Corn- 
munist of theirs, and democratic of ours, could 
offer more well-being to the people. And 
then, the people themselves would make their 

own choice. 

% 

But the Communists have thought other¬ 
wise. They have chosen the path of war and 
terror to expand their rule. This we are de¬ 
termined to resist, for many of us have had a 
personal experience of what Communism real¬ 
ly is. The Viet Cong have suffered very seri¬ 
ous reverses during their last "monsoon offen¬ 
sive.” They have lost upto 35,000 men in 
1965, and their morale has been badly affected: 
more than 11,000 have defected during the 
period. The tide of war is now running in 
our favour. But North Viet Nam is still bent 
on aggression. She has closed the door on all 
peace overtures. In the circumstances, there is 
no other alternative for us but to continue to 
fight until the aggressors have been thrown 
out. 

Vietnam and Asia 

The war in Vietnam is for the sur\dval of 
a free nation. But in the political context of 
Asia, it means more than the fate of one 
nation. As a matter of fact a question should' 
be asked i North Vietnam carries subversion 
and aggres.sion to other States in the Indochina 
peninsula besides the Republic of Vittnam. 
How can she do it, she, who with her scarcely- 
developed industry and backward agriculture, 
does not produce enough to feed and clothe 
her fifteen million population? The answer 
lies in Red China. It is Red China who 
pushes her satellite into tho.se military adven¬ 
tures and supplies her with the means to 
undertake them. Vietnam is a testing ground 
tor the "wars of liberation” advocated by the 
Chinese. Fortunately, countries of the free 
world have seen through this Chinese strata- 
item of world domination, and over thirty of 
them are giving concrete help to the Republic 
of Vietnam. 

Peace and stability in Asia will depend 
on whether or not the countries in the region 
can keep Red China within the bounds of rea- 
ion. I believe that this can be done, provided 
they face the challenge realistically, with unity 
md determination. 

Let time pass and do not hesitate to put 
your foith in the healing power of its passing. 

—Dr. Clire Weekes. 


ONE PABLIAMENTARV DEMOCRACY 
IN OPERATION 

(Continued from page 778) 

been assuming the shape of a confederacy, the 
Chief Ministers playing the role of warring 
barons of medieval England, destructive of 
Parliamentary democracy. Already, the State 
Ministers talk about "our rivers", "our boun¬ 
daries”. "our food crops.” In the way some 
States are behaving if they had armies, they 
would have gone to war; for the moment they 
are concentrating on coercive demonstrations 
with a hunger-striker thrown in time and 
again. 

Some of the States are pressing for pro¬ 
gressive surrender of the plenary powers of the 
Centre; and this at a time when two formid¬ 
able hostile powers arc on our northern boun¬ 
daries, waiting for an opportunity to destroy 
India. 

With fluctuating loyalties growing space 
in the country, even Pandit Nehru, in the last 
years of his regime, had begun to rely on the 
baronial support of the Chief Ministers of the 
linguistic .States rather than on the Party in 
Parliament. 

Even the recent election of Smt. Indira 
Gandhi was really made bv the Chief Minis¬ 
ters, whose assistance the High Command of 
the Congress invited 

If this trend is not arrested, or if the Con¬ 
gress Ministries are displaced by opposition 
groups in some States, the time might come- 
when the baronial chiefs would not tolerate 
a Union Government of Power. 

Things being as they are. what is required 
is a vigorous and live Parliament and a strong 
Piime Minister able to assert himself or her¬ 
self and a powerful Head of the State to main¬ 
tain constitutional powers of the Parliament 
by a firm handling of the difficult situation. 

A strong, independent Central Executive 
is absolutely necessary, particularly in view of 
the dangers of linguism which the country 
faces. 

It will be a sad day for India when lingu- ; 
ism deprives the Centre of its plenary powera, 

Let us not forget the lesson of history, 
When Ihere has been no Centre of power inf J 
the country or the Constituent States have*;' 
succeeded in weakening the Centre, foreign 
powers have enslaved us 



AID FOR PROGRESS 

BY DAVID E. BELL 

Administrator, U. S. Agency for International Development 


A iiiKccssliil aid piogianinic must be a 
pai[uotcss. 

J'oic'igii aid is not souk thing a donor docs 
for oi to a K(i]>ii‘ni; it is something to he 
done with a utipicnt. J Ids is the icason for 
the iiKicasingly strong cm[)hasis in the U.S. 
aid piogiainmc on scll-hclp performance by 
aid iccipicnts. 'J’heic is by now a very stiong 
(onseiisns that ioreign aid in all its lorms will 
prodiue maximum lesulls oidy insofar as it is 
related to maximum self-help. I his is tlie 
opinion oi ieailing puldie oflitials and leading 
development scholais in developing countries 
as well as in advanced counliies. 

The (omept of pailneishi|) and self-help 
applies to ledinical assistance piojecls, in 
which the puipo.se increasingly is to establish 
ellective i»eimancnt institutions in the deve¬ 
loping countries. Tho.se receiving aid must 
establish the necessary administrative and legal 
framework protide necessary budget funds, 
make availalile appropriate trainees, and on a 
spcx'i(ic‘d liinetai)lt?, lake ovei full management 
and su])poiL of the institution in cjuestion. 

1 he concept of paitnciship and self-help 
also applies to capital piojccts. In this fielcl, 

I beliete iheie is likewise increa.sing clarity 
on the objective of establishing in a develop¬ 
ing countiy not simply a completed physical 
slructme—a factory, a d.im, a stretch of road 
—but of establishing the capacity to plan, exe¬ 
cute and maintain capital projects, and to this 
end the necessity for self-help action by the 
aid lecipienl to commit funds, talent, and 
other lesources to ongoing institutions. 

With respect to capital projects, I chink 
more emphasis on the word development is 
needed and less on the woicl hanking in the 
prexess ol assistance. This does not mean 
bunking should l)e ignored. Tidc'.ss a project 
meets sound technical and economic standards 
it will end up a.s a net diain on a developing 
country's c'conomy, not a net contriliiitioii to 
its growth. 

But banking standards arc in a sense the 
lesser part of the task. The greater part is to 
deal with the capital project in its l)roadcr set¬ 
ting. and to take full advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunities the project presents for institutional 


changes—through tiaining, ihiough policy iin- 
provemetiis, the develoj)mcnL ol opciationat 
and maintenance ccjuipetcnce—^wliicli will per 
mit the inclivicinal project to make a maxi¬ 
mum long-run contribution to national cleve- 
lopmeiit. 

The concept of pajtner.ship and self help 
has in rexeni \eais moved well beyond a consi 
delation of lecliiiical and capital assistance 
j)rc)jcxts. Both bilateral and muUilaleral aid 
cionois have iiiclea.singiv expicsscd interest in 
1)1 oad cjuestions of development policy in aid- 
receiving countries—(|uestioiis sucli as whether 
a country’s liscal and monetary policies are 
inllationary, wlicthcr all of a country’s foreign 
exchange lesourccs, both tho.se received from 
expoits and from foieign aid, are applied 
under a scn.sil)lc set of jnioiitics; whether edu¬ 
cational, tax, land, and otliei reforms that may 
be needed arc in fact imdcr wav. And aid 
recipients have increasinglv rccogni/cd the 
propriety of such an interest by aid donors. 

All these aic a.spec ts ol self help perform¬ 
ance, and only if tliey aie resolved .satisfactori¬ 
ly, can external aid be fullv effective. We are 
past the stage in most countries where an 
intere.sl in matters of this type by an aid donor 
is considciccl an unwarranted invasion of an 
aid recipient’s independence. 

What is involved here are not political 
“strings,” but elements of a partnership relat¬ 
ed to the objective shared by both aid donors 
and recipients, namely, the most rapid possible 
progress toward a self-sustaining and satisfac¬ 
torily high rate of economic growth. 

This partnership relation.ship is inherent¬ 
ly delicate but is strongly founded on mutual 
interest and self respect. Tlic aid donor recog¬ 
nizes that the aid recipient, as an independent, 
as an independent country, must and will make 
its own decisions on budget and fiscal policy, 
foreign exchange, educational priorities, and 
other national policies affecting deve^ppment. 
And the aid recipient rccognizc.s that the aid 
donor, as an independent country, must and 
will dtxide whether aid requested for a given 
project or purpose will in fact be likely to 
achieve the results desired given the policies 
the aid-receiving country proposes to follow, v 
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In the United States, we consider that it 
is entirely upto an aid recipient what develop 
meat policies it wishes to adopt. But it is up 
to the aid donor to decide whether the circuins- 
tances presented in a country will permit exter¬ 
nal assistance to yield significant results. 

The meeting ground between these in¬ 
terests of aid recipients and aid donors obvi¬ 
ously should be a broad measure of agreement 
on what policies in fact make the most sense 
for a particular country at a particular time 
and it is in this aiea that there have been some 
very important developments in recent years. 
I would mention three, not in any particular 
order of importance. 

First, the United States has greatly increas¬ 
ed its competence for dealing with broad ques¬ 
tions of development policy in aid-receiving 
countries. And we see evidence of a parallel 
increase in the staff competence of the minis¬ 
tries and agencies tliat administer aid pro¬ 
grammes in other donor governments, such as 
Britain, Germany and Japan. 

Second, in Latin America an international 
organization—the Intcr-Amencan Committee 
for the Alliance for Progress, called CIAP of 
short—has been established specifically for the 
purpose of reviewing progress under the 
Alliance. 'I'his Committee, made up of one U.S. 
and six I.atin Ameritan members, reviews at 
least annually the 'situation in each Latin 
American country, and makes judgments and 
recommendations concerning the improve¬ 
ments that aid-receiving countries should make 
in their policies, and the extent and nature of 
the assistance that aid donors should provide. 
The CIAP is' a promising arrangement, which 
provides sound technical judgments from an 
agency in which the Latin Americans them 
selves play the leading role. It is hoped thaj 
similar arrangements might be developed for 
other regions of the world. 

Third, the World Bank has undertaken to 
expand its use of consortia and consultative 
groups, and to use these groups, as a 
basis for reaching common judgments 
among aid donors and recipients as to 
the development policies that are appropri¬ 
ate for individual developing countries. The 
Bank now has set up more or less form'd 
groups for eight countries, and several more 
are likely in the future. These are promising 
arrangements under which it should be pos 
sible to achieve three objectives at once: to in¬ 
crease the quality of the development policies 
in an aid-receieving country, to increase under¬ 


standing among aid donors as to the actual 
situation and the real requirements in the aid¬ 
receiving country, and to increase the quality— 
and if appropriate the amount—of the aid 
made available to that country. 

In summary, then, it seems to me that 
much change and improvement are underway, 
But there is still far to go in the general ac¬ 
ceptance t)E the concept of foreign aid as a 
partnership involving maximum self help 


On the question of social activities we 
shall say only this: That if they don’t appear! 
spontaneously in your life, then the best way 
to acquire them is through an avocation or 
sport. 

Games can’t be played alone. Hobbies 
bring people together in clubs and forums. 

• Take up public speaking, dancing, ama¬ 
teur rlramatirs, political campaigning. Joint 
a < liil)-briclgc, handicrafts, athclclics. social, 
I)usincs.s. 

—Marie Jia\non Ray. 

* * * ’ 

Fortitude, patience, and courage make a 
strong character. — A. T. Brown. 
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Need For Foreign Aid 

BY D. MAHAPATRA 

Department of Applied Economics, Utkal Univercity 


In tlie lust IlCAFE session at Delhi, the 
plea was made that the developed countries 
should open up more avenues ot trade with 
the developing countries so that latter could 
secure the much-needed foreign resources £or 
iinanciiig their developmental projects with¬ 
out too much dependence on foreign aid or 
loans. 

It is a fact that the developing countries 
are currently in desperate need of foreign ex¬ 
change resources to build up their capital in¬ 
vestment piogrammes. I'licse lesourccs, so 
crucial ftn- the developing countries, particu¬ 
larly for a country like India at the present 
stage of development, can be had eitlter 
through sizeable export trade or by grant bf 
loans or aid from the developed countries. In 
the context of the contemporary political and 
economic climate of the woild, however, pros¬ 
pects of laige-scale assistance t)y way of loans 
or aids by developed countries have somewhat 
shrinked. 

The devetloping countries, in their turn, 
also do not very iiiucli favour foreign loans, 
either short or long-term, because of the heavy 
burden of debt servicing and principal repay¬ 
ment which such loan transactions inevitably 
carry with them. In a sense such a procedure 
is regarded as tantamount to mortgaging one’s 
future economic progress. 

We may also remember that the capacity 
of the donor countries to give loans or aid is 
not unlimited keeping in view the fact that 
these countries also have their own needs for 
resources to stabilise their giowtii and ineei 
the mounting needs of defence, technological 
transformations and social wellare. Further, 
the number of countries in need of loans and 
aid is now so large tliat it would be next to 
impossible for any one or a group of develop¬ 
ed countries to satisfy all the capital hungtr 
of the developing world. 

It is, of course, pointed out that there i- 
still considerable scope for expansion of aid 
facilities by the developed countrits insofar as 
these countries arc still far from channelising 
even one per leni of their net national income 
as aid to ilie less dlveloped ones. But it, in 
actual pr.ntice, this verv sensible nrooortion 


of aid has not tended to flow out, it points up 
to the fact that there must be some serious in¬ 
hibiting factors. It may also be noted that 
whether it be loan or aid by one Government 
to another, the transaction is conditioned by 
a complex gamut of considerations other than 
the simple ideological motivation or im p uls e 
of helping the relatively backward countries 
in their struggle for rapid economic growth. 
Political and non-economic factors do power¬ 
fully influence and determine the processes oi 
intergovernmental assistance in a situation 
particularly vitiated by power-political consi¬ 
derations. Loans or aid from international 
aid-giving agencies are also circumsaibed in 
a variety of ways, though these agencies have 
rendered substantial monetary assistance to 
developing countries in modernising their eco¬ 
nomics. 

An alternative to loan or aid is to attract 
foreign equity capital. But this source also 
docs nut offer much promise since there is a 
number of barriers. The foreign private in¬ 
vestor has today grown <chary of investing in 
the developing countries because, among other 
things, there ate fewer possibilities of gains in 
view of the limited market in these parts of 
tne world, besides the lack of social and eco¬ 
nomic overheads and, above all, the fear of 
discriminatory treatment, nationalisation and 
irksome controls and restrictions on repatria¬ 
tion of dividends, profit and even the princi¬ 
pal. 

In the past century, foreign capital most¬ 
ly tended to be invested in extractive and raw- 
material prodocing indostries like mining, 
plantation and agriculture, though a part of 
the investment was also directed to transport 
and other public utilities. In recent years, 
the less developed countries do not want to 
the extractive industries; they equate extrac¬ 
tion with exploitation and want to reduce 
their dependence on exports of raw-materials. 
On the other hand, they want foreign capital 
to be channelled into manufacturing enter¬ 
prises in collaboration with indigenous capi¬ 
tal with power of control and direction by the 
Government in the operation of such under¬ 
takings. This is exactly what does not appeal 
to the forcien private investor aod detera (he 
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flow of private capital into the developing 
countries have also tended to grow allergic to 
private capital because it has colonial over¬ 
tones. Despite all these deterrents and inhibi¬ 
tions. there has nevertheless been a great deal 
of foreign investment at the periphery, though 
in recent years the stream has dried up consi¬ 
derably. 

Under such circumstances, where the 
scope for large-scale foreign aid or flow of 
equity capital is limited, the only course left 
open to the developing countries for securing 
the much^needed capital for sustaining their 
development process is to seek expansion of 
their trade nexus with the developed countries 
of the world. But this renewed emphasis on 
foreign trade, however desirable in itself, has 
to be appraised and reviewed in terms of its 
actual potential for success. International 
trade deals are predicated upon the calculus 
of matter-of-fact gains and commercial benefits 
and no amount of altruistic or ideological ap¬ 
peals could pave the way foi it where hard 
economic realities discountenance siuh nan 
sactions. 

India’s needs 

In a country like India, at the present 
juncture of development, the direction of 
foreign trade should be oriented towards coun¬ 
tries which are capital-ridi and aie in a posi 
tion to supply modern •scientific technology, 
skill or know how for stimulating viable eco¬ 
nomic growth. By this, it is, of course, not 
implied that the establishment of India’s trade 
relations with countries other than the ad¬ 
vanced or developed ones has no inherent 
merit; but it has to be admitted that the con¬ 
tribution which the developing countries could 
make to each other’s growth is, in the nature 
of things, strictly limited. The developing 
countries could perhaps profitably launch upon 
bilateral trade bargains and greater regional 
cooperation in creating the complementarity 
of production; but it would be illusory to ex 
pect that the capital needs of the developing 
countries could be met*by only a network of 
trade relationships within the periphery of 
the developing countries themselves. It be¬ 
comes, therefore, imperative that India should 
seek to explore and expand her market in the 
regions of the develops countries. 

What are the prospects for such a deside¬ 
ratum? The main components of India’s 
fmreign trade <x}nsist even today of the tradi¬ 
tional items of raw materials and primary 
commodities, though efforts at diversifying 
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trade by developing new lines of manufacture 
have been made during the Plan periods. But 
the demand for raw materials has declined 
sharply in the advanced countries in the pre¬ 
sent age when synthetic materials have been 
developed for wide-spread use, and production 
has tended to be resource-saving rather than 
resource-using. Besides, with the emergence 
of organisations such as the European Ck>m- 
mon Market, the international trade scene 
has undergone a dramatic change. Preferen¬ 
tial treatment for products of the member 
countries and the collateral high tariff barriers 
to prevent access of products from countries 
outside the system to these areas, preclude the 
hope for the traditional items of our export 
in these integrated markets. As for our light 
manufacturing, piocesscd, or semi-procesied 
goods, whatever may be the scope ^ such 
goods in the markets of the less developed 
countries, certainly the developed countries 
do not need them much. The developed 
countries might need our mineral ores and 
metallurgical ingredients f* feeding their vast 
industries; but we cannot oe too liberal in 
these exports, since we may have the need of 
these materials in future when our own indus¬ 
trial structure is well-developed. 

Ail these considerations impose seiious 
limitations on any far-reaching expansion of 
our foieign trade with the developed coun- 
iiics Yet we have always to emphasise and 
consistently urge the developed count! ics to 
allow more facilities of multilateral trade, be¬ 
cause trade alone provides the most natural 
and reciprocal means by which both the centre 
countries and the periphery can mutually 
benefit and develop. 

Even assuming that the developing coun¬ 
tries, under the pressure of inexorable logic 
of circumstances or otherwise, normalise trade 
relations and return to free trade, it may not 
answer all our problems immediately since the 
massive needs of foreign capital to engineer 
the breakthrough in the present stagnation of 
our economy cannot be met by normal trade 
accounts alone. The accelerating rate of po¬ 
pulation growth and signs of stagnation in cer¬ 
tain vital sectors of our economy, particularly 
agriculture, do not inspire a forward looking 
hope It is contended that we depend on 
foreign investment to the tune of only one-fifth 
of our total developmental outlay: but this 
one-fifth of the resources in foreig^ money is 
of crucial importance. We have, therefore, to 

(Continufd on page 800) 



Some Thoughts On Devaluation 

BY SHRI SADIQ ALI 


Dcvalualicm is an accomplished lad that 
It IS \ciy iiiiich tvoilh the ii tlion s uliilc that 
It IS discussed and its vinous iniplic itions 
woikcd out In discussing it we eoiiu up 
against the cjucstion whethei it is vvoilh while 
to discuss It this sla^c the coiiectness ui in 
cuiicctncss ()1 the decision aliout devaluation 
oi whettui out whole attention should be 
moic liuitlull) coneentiated on the iollovv up 
action We iccl that a question like tins 
should ve consideied on a put el) economic 
plan It IS eas) to eonluse economic compul 
sions with political piessuics 

Anothei clement ol complii Uion is the 
<|ucslion whclhei the decision on elev ilu ttion 
was til 11 on puiel) economic giounds oi 
foieigii political pussuic hid a hand in it We 
tccl th It 1 question like this should he const 
dcicd on i puiel) ccononne pi me It is eisv 
to conlust economic compulsions with polili 
cal piessuics 

i he m ittci docs not lest line Dev iliia 
non allcds the totil econoniv its pate of 
giowih Its niovenient tovvauls scUicliantc 
and the lest Devaluation eanie about as i 
result ol oiii paiLieulii undeistinding of the 
foices tint have been at woik in the etonoiii) 
foi sevei il )cais now We should have a pio 
pci iindcistanding ol these ioiccs so that we 
can shape the tuluit eouise of events a little 
inoie alter our own tlesncs and purposes 

In a demociacy we should not be ah aid 
of a fiec and open discussion, the moie so he 
cause W( want to cair) the people with us in 
all \ital steps lint aic nccessiiy to ichitve a 
satislaciory rate of giowth and ovcieonie the 
stagnanc) that has set in in some tiucul see 
tois of oui econoniv It is a fact that ni the? 
Thud 1*1 in while we aimed at 30 pti tent in 
ciease in national income, out adiicvcmcnt 
has been mound 17 or 18 pci cent It is also 
a fact that the gap between impoits and ex 
ports IS widening imposing a heavy stiaiii on 
our balance of pavments position Moicovei 
there has been an acute shoitagc of foieign ex 
change icsulting m inipoit cuts Since these 
imports were mainly of industrial law mate 
rials, components and spares, curbs on impoits 
have led to stagnation of industrial produc 
tion It IS also a fact that wholesale prices 
dunng the thiee plan period have risen by 80 
pel cent the 1 bird Plan accounting for moie 


tlian half this rise In othei words there was 
a heavy fall in the value of the rupee This 
also meant that while the liinncial taigets of 
oui Plans weic fulfilled, in fact overfulfilled, 
out pliysical achievements fell appreciably 
shoit of the 1 11 gels we hid aimed at 

As against this we have ol course many 
achievements to oui ucdit paiticulaily in the 
fields of transpoit, power, education etc We 
hive also a base of heavy industiy on which 
a glowing industrial structure can be raised. 

I heie weie then exceptional circumstances 
such as the Indo Pakistan wai, the conflict 
with China and a severe diought. They all 
oecutied m the Third Plan Period In any 
icckoning Qf achievement and lack of achieve 
iiient It would be uniealistie to ignoic tl^Se 
fictois which imposed ficsh buidens on Aur 
ceonomv and slowed down the late of growth 
1 his IS undci stood and accounted foi by all 
out inulhgent and sensible couiiliyinen But 
what IS distuibing is a certain lack of disci¬ 
pline both at the governmental and non- 
gov cinmtntd levels One gets the impression 
IS though in all oui,schemes of development 
iiul ciiiKiit expenditiue we foigct that we are^ 
a pool (ountiy which has to strive hard to 
ovcicomc Us poveity and leach higher stand- 
aids of living We have so many things to do 
and we aic m such a greathurry that we often 
enough forget a few basic things It is good 
thu devaluation has once again brought home 
to us the need to lecollect these basic things. 

It IS common sense that when we are a 
pool countiy and wish to build a prosperous 
economy and distribute this prosperity on the 
widest scale possible we should practice the 
sti iciest economy whether in running the gov- 
cinmcnt or running industry, private, public 
Ol St till public It is also evident that in 
ci eating a whole new social order characteris¬ 
ed bv ceitain values, principles and incentives 
we have to have new institutional arrange¬ 
ments The new institutional ajranf^ments 
have come into being but their quality leaves 
much to be desired. 

In presenting our Five Year Plans to our 
countrymen we fix certain objectives and 
desiderata and we also- piescribe the route 
through which we wish to attain them and 
also the discipline and the quality effort nec^ 





sary for the purpose. They all hang as one 
inextricable whole. 

The average rate of growth in the 'rhird 
Plan was around three and a half per cent, the 
lowest being in the final year of the Plan. In 
this particular year we had not only an acute 
drought but also a set back in our industrial 
development. A rather heavy fall in agricul¬ 
tural production and the need foi licavy iiu- 
poits with which it confronted us emphasised 
the lisks the tounti^ ran if we did not make 
good in the held of agriculture. T.iking three 
plarrs as a whole we felt we ilid reasonably 
well when we achiesed sorrre 70 per ceirt irt 
cica.se in agricirltirral prodrrctioit irt the fointb 
year of the Thii’d Pl.in, but we ate fiitdiiig 
that this rale of growth is not enough to take 
care of the aitnual giowlh in population, rise 
ill demand on account of increasing urbanisa¬ 
tion and a crop of liesli difficulties in the dis 
tributive field. It is also not enough that we 
-meet food demand fiom year uT year but 
swedd also build a bulfer “‘ock to meet the' 
t^eat of lean ycais. This requires a highet 
rale of growth in agricultural prcKluction. We 
are now giving our attention to it and taking 
necessary steps towards that end. A similar 
prcjblem faces us in tire industrial field. Here 
the qucstioir is one of nrorc foreign exchange 
caritiirgs or borrowitrgs irr order to utilise all 
the capacities we have Iruilt-up iir a whole 
Series of itrdusltics. We have also to look 
ahead and work out a iourlh plan--a plair 
which would take care of the old difficulties 
and the new' ones. 

All this culled for serious and intensive 
thinking. Whetircr devaluation was the right 
response to some of our difficulties is anoilicr 
matter but there is no getting away from the 
difficulties which are of a serious enough cha 
racter. Even if we had not gone in for deva¬ 
luation these difficulties would have had to Ire 
faced in other ways. The whole ({ucstioir was 
whether devaluation was the right way to deal 
with these difficulties or some other set of mea¬ 
sures. 

Even those who think that devaluation 
was an inevitable decision maintain that deva¬ 
luation by itself would not enable u.s to meet 
the challenges facing us. The situation called 
for some new appreaches, a new dedication, a 
large measure of economy in many fields, aus 
terity where there is extravagance and ostenta¬ 
tious exhibition of wealth and economic disci¬ 
pline. All this was necessary whether we had 
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decided to go in for devaluation or resisted it. 
That exactly is the crux of the matter. 

Devaluation is always a painful decision 
to take. It is taken to correct a particular set 
of imbalances which develop In the economy 
over tile years. The reasons for these iinbai- 
anccs have to be explored. This exploration 
would show us our errors, inefficiencies or ex¬ 
travagances and open up the way to correct 
liiem. We would (ind that this way is a hard 
way and calls fur some difficult decisions. 

It has been said by some critics that deva- 
lii.ition is part of a scheme to give private 
ejiterpiise fullei scope and a giealei strangle¬ 
hold on the economy of the country. This 
may he in some people's minds hut in our 
scheme of tilings we have assigned a pailicu- 
lar role to private entei prise and pi escribed 
the broad conditions under which it should 
finulion. There should be no ohjettion to 
its functioning effectively within the limits of 
these conditions. Its inelfective or unsatisfac¬ 
tory functioning does not promote the cause 
of growth nor that by itself would bring about 
a more equitable distribution of wealtli. Our 
whole diihcully is that the new institutions 
which wc have created, the public sector, the 
coopeialive movement .small-scale industrial¬ 
isation on :i wide scale and the rest, lack the 
drive and viialitv which would create a new 
ecjualiuirian atmosphere and areas of activity 
wlicTc the values we espouse would prevail in 
a more pioiiounced way. Wc have not check¬ 
ed up hut it is painful if it is true that small- 
scale inclu.stry which accounts for one-third of 
the total industrial production and a greater 
peiccniagc of employment should be receiving 
annualh no more than 12 to 15 crorcs o! 
foreign exchange. Their more formidable 
com petit ois have pet haps a far greater pull 
and get a clispropoi liunaic .sliaie of the avail¬ 
able limited foreign exchange. 

In the field of trade in foodgiains there 
is no nhei native to the State entering it in a 
big way. The coopciativc movement also has 
a vital role to piny in the distributive field. 

This is one part of the story. The other 
part is that the country should have a detail¬ 
ed picture of the effect of devaluation in each 
individual sector of the economy. Viigiie gene¬ 
ralisations or indiscriminate approval or con¬ 
demnation would nut help the nation is the 
deliberate effort it should make' to give the 
economv as a whole a powerful upward swing. 
A detailed picture would tell us where deva- 
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luation has hit us and where it is a source ot 
new strength, how exports can be increased 
and what is the scope tor this increase now or 
in the yeais ahead. We should also have a 
similar picture about impoits. Ihey are 
necessaty now in a larger quantity in oidei to 
incieasc pioduction, and also lower the costs 
of pioduction so that our products can com 
pete bitter in the world inaiket. With in- 
cie.i ing iinpoits iheie is also an incieuscd 
empliasis on sell reliance. I his might iie a 
coniiadictoiy statement but we should take it 
to II.(Mil that the nation is cmbaiking on moie 
iiiijioits in the immediate futuic so ih.il gieat 
cr stilieliance is achic\ed in the coinluding 
yeais oi the fourth plan and the siik ceding 
plans All this has to be woiked out in giea 
let detail so that wc do nut nouiish unicalis 
tic hopes and court disappointment in the end. 
'Ihis also means that there should I)'* no 
weakening of the movement for impoii suhsti 
tution which is necessary fioiii many points of 
view, path of development is difiicult and full 
of tensions. There should be no easy access 
to imported stuff. It is bad tor the nation in 
the making—the cra/e for imported slull;. It 
is astonishing hosv even in our underdevelop 
ed condition plenty of talent is available but 
it is waiting to be utilised. We should of 
course import the sophisticated variety of 
equipment and essential raw materials or their 
substitutes not available here so that our path 
of development is not made unnecessarily diffi 
cult. 

Ic is good that a question whicli has othei- 
wise been engaging the attention of the coun 
try has icceived additional emphasis as a result 
of this devaluation decision, the question of 
mounting public expcndiluie. There would 
have been much less cause for worry if all this 
expenditure and its steady growth was un¬ 
avoidable and demonstrably contiLbuted to 
growth. But that is not the case. Even those 
who run the administration, have key roles to 
play in it complain of overstufling, inclBcicncy 
and worse. The hard times through which 
the country is passing and of which there is 
no piospect of an early end make it obligatory 
for the administration to set an example of 
economy and efficieiicry. 

It is good that there is in the country a 
critical appraisal of what we have achieved 
and what we have not been able to achieve. A 
vast country like India going in for develop¬ 
ment in a big way and at a quick pace and sor- 
roiiiKhd by external dangers is condemned to 


grapple with a multitude of problems no mat¬ 
ter which party is in power. 

(Courtesy: AICC Economic Review). 


NEED FOB FOREIGN AID , 

(Continued from page 797) 

rely on loans and aid until we cross over the 
ciitical tiansition in our development. As 
long as loans are available on strict business 
principles and aids supplied without strings, 
there is no reason why wc should desist from 
exploring all practicable methods of securing 
sudi finance from friendly countries and other 
institutions. All developing countries at the 
inili.il stage of their historical process of deve¬ 
lopment have made free and liberal use o£ 
lo.ins and aids. Even the United States, the 
most advanced and opulent country in the 
world, had to take loans from the continental 
countries and Britain for her development. 

Import substitution 

It would, of course, be better for India if 
she could atiange low-interest loans on long¬ 
term basis and procure project-free and non- 
lied aid to help accelerate the pace of her eco¬ 
nomic development. At the same time, at¬ 
tempts should be made to create a more 
favourable climate for foreign private capital 
investment and an active piograrnme of import 
substitution should be launched to reduce as 
fai as practicable the dependence on foreign 
products, accessories and maerials. But import 
substitution cannot be carried too far since we 
require components, spares and certain basic 
raw-materials for building up our industrial 
potential. We may also urge the industrial 
countiies to remove quota restrictions and dis¬ 
mantle tariff barriers with benefit to them¬ 
selves as well as to the less developed coun¬ 
tries. Though the GATT initiated sucdi a 
process of reduction of trade barriers, the crea¬ 
tion of the Common Market has somewhat 
complicated the issues in recent years. 

(Courtesy: Yojana). 


Attitudes of faith, love, confidence, under¬ 
standing, co-operation, acceptance and peace 
make life a glorious adventure. "Joy. fulfil¬ 

ment and accomplishment come to us when 
we establish and sustain constructive inner 

attitudes. — Donald Curtis. 

« « « 

While there’s life, tiiere's hope. 

Cfeero. 



LESSONS FROM DEVALUATION 

BY 0r. K A. HAMIED 


Muth IS being said foi and against deva 
lualion Whethei we like it oi not, devalua 
tion is a f lit at(Oinpli 

Iheit IS no use showing angci and get 
ting agitated ovei it l)t vatu ition Ins eoin 
to St I) and WL have to hnd wass and means 
ul Imw to meet the ehallenge and shtpc our 
fiscal and ceonomu pol cies to make (tc\ dua 
tioii advantagLOUs to the countrv in the long 
lull and inaKC ic\ lualion possil Ic in i lew 
)cais 

Jo m) niind the loot (,luse oi devaluation 
was the atlitdde of out JMiiuuis wiio wcie 
ad.iinuiL not to (in down tin si/e ol the loin ill 
livc^cai I’l 111 wliuh mils nilo jihciionicn iJ 
hgiiKs epnle out of [nojioiiioii to the iiii in 
cial posuion ol the (ountiv I he I’ltnneis 
would not listen to am advice to cut the (oal 
accoiding to tlie si/e ol the cloth 

Now, evei)one knows that the teal \ liic 
of the Indian Rupee had lonsiclerahly gone 
down in the open nnikct- a lut which is 
pjoved by the eontinuous rise in the intiiinl 
pines i he exheange late ol the Riip c w is 
artificially maintained at Rs 13 34 nid Ks 4 7o 
to the I’ound (Sleiling; and IIS Dollni i(spe( 
tivel) In the fice maikets of the woilcl such 
as bwitzeiland, Fnglaiid’and IjSA the Poiiiid 
(£) was (luoted at Rs 30 and the US Doll ii 
foi Rs 10 When wc go out to bonow nionc v 
fioin the Inteln itioii il Monetnv I unci oi t'l 
Woild Hank tluy have the light to siv i i it 
they cannot lend us a Pound loi Ks 13 3 oi 
a Dollai lor Rs 4 7 

Ihc authorities ol the Iiitein itional 
Monetaiy I und and the Woild Bank gave the 
Covetniueiit then advice that the loan which 
we lequiic eould be given at the ual intiinsK 
value of the rupee and not at the exchange 
late ariiftcially maintained Evet> pci son who 
lends money to another would do so onl) ac 
coiding to the seeuiity*thc boiiower can oflei 
They gave thcii advice and left the choice to 
us 

Devaluation is an aecomplished fact and 
the question now is as to how to ovcicome the 
cons^uetiecs of devaluat'on But I am sui 
ptised at the pionounceniciit ol the Iinance 
Minister asking consumeis to hcht any use in 
prices. Such pronouneeinents show that the 
Government wishes to throw all the hi nne and 


consequences of their action cn the Trade and 
Industry Announcements of this natuit 
would lesult 111 creating ill will between the 
pioclueci and the consumer and may lead to 
agitition uid demonstiations which iiiav be 
come difhciilt to stop 

Ihc authorities at the highest level are 
demanding that the piiccs should not increase 
In evciy countiv where devaluation of the cur 
iciicy h IS t iken place, prices of consumer 
goods and other cominodiiics have gone up 
How cm mv ininuf ictinei niainlain the piice 
liiu when the cost of iiiqxiitcd law materials, 
components and spites goes up bv 57 5 per 
cent due to dev iluuion and inoic aftei adding 
(list wins (lut V ■' J Ik use in piiccs is, therefore, 
un tvoidablc 

It is foi the Govciiiia in to chuiige its fis 
( il policy and adopt onic c thei measmes in 
Older to (heck the use in puces to get the 
maMimnii ulvanlagc oiii of devaluation 1 
would make the following suggcstmiis 

1 ( II', onis Diilic; and Sii/iuc/ica I h^ 
(•ovciiiiiKiU must change its fiscal policy in 
siieh a nnniui as to keep the puce of import 
cd 1 iw initeiials etc at the sime level as be 
foie Onlv then will it he possible to stop the 
use 111 piiees md maintain them at the pre 
dc\ ilualion level At picsent tlie customs 
duties au levied at a late langing fioiii 30 per 
( lit to 110 pet cent ad \ doieiii Ificsc lates 
must he diasticillv leduteil and in some eases 
suhsidistd Onlv then will it be possible to 
III lint un the cost of impoited law mai.ualt 
at the pie dev dilation level and thus check 
am use in the in inuiaclining cost of consu 
mei goods and eommodities in India 

If this hold step is t.iken bv the C.ovein- 
ment in changing the piescnt structure of cus 
toms duties the eflect of devaluation will he 
iiiilified and the puce* line will not use Ihc 
customs levenue tcxlav is about Rs 380 cioies 
No doubt the suggestion I have in ide will 
mean a consideiahle loss of revenue amount 
ing loughly to about Rs 200 eioies per an 
num 1 Ins can he easily balaiieed by stnpp«»K 
unpiodueiive activities and cm tilling G vein 
iiient expenditure in administiat’on which his 
grown up by leaps and bounds during the hst 
two dc-cadcs 
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In llic iMKust of the Lountiy wliuh is 
passing lliiuugli siuli linaiicial ciisis, it is the 
tluly ot iht Slate to itdiuc its ixjxikIiuiic and 
meet tills small dclnit in oidei not only to 
save iIk (oiiiiii) iioiii the clkets of divalua 
lion Inii to (mil llic same lo the (ouiitiy s 
advantage 

2 J<i \lttt tioii’, on inipoils and piodudion 
of tan nuilfiKils in Hit counti\ My second 
Miggislion is to till tail the impoits ol lavv 
jiiatiiiais, eumponeiits, spates, etc giadually 
and Lompei tiie Indian nianuiaeltiuis to pio 
diKL *-11(11 impoilcd items thimselvis It is 
hue th ti in many casts tins eannot be done 
and law miiciiils iniisl In impoiled, but in 
hundieds of olhei casts it is possilile 11 tliiie 
is a will to piodiue the law niatei lals wt tan 
do so 

llnloi Innately we >11 Indi i aie in tiu 
halnt ol not making eiloiis to pioduee what 
we can gel leady made If no linpoit litin 
CCS ate issued ioi a numbei of 1 tw initetials 
and lompoiients which pn /oitt we must 
maiuiiaituie ouiselves, tin ttndtnty ol iin 
polling will be dtsconliiuud 1 tan gist exam 
pies ol 111 iny such law miuiials lot which Im 
pent lieciiees aie issued and the same tan lie 
made in our eountiv 11 the politv ot cut tail 
iiient ot inipoits as suggested .ibove is adopt 
ttl, vve sh dl icdute oui loieign evehange ic 
tjuiiemcnls fiom sc 11 to scai and thus 1111 
piove OUI baliiuc ol piymeiit position 

An alllndii elloit should be mide lot 
picKliiclion ol 1 iw miteiials in the countiv 
whitli so lai has not received any stiious at 
tcntion Dining the last two decades, him 
(itids of Industiies h.ivc been licensed by the 
t»oven inent with the appiov d ot the Plan 
nmg Commission which needs cioies of rupees 
woith ol impoiled law materials 

This to niv iiiind is a lopsided develop 
meiit the laiv mateiial industiy should have 
been stalled first beloie stilting industries foi 
the maiiutaeiute ot the liiushed pioduels It 
IS still not too 1 itc and pel haps this elevalua 
tioii mav piove lo be a boon foi iis to pioduce 
law inatctials in 0111 rounliy which would 
then result in eonsidciablc saving of foieign 
exchange 

3 Ixpotls' Now that our curicncy has 
been devalued, exports must increase to at 
least Rs 2 000 eioies Very intensive efforts 
must be m iclc to icaeh this taiget. For this 
put pose It IS necessarv lo inaniudctureis who 
ail in a position to export their commodities 
must be given all facilities to go abroad and 


make peisonal efforts to sell their products 
whenever possible Pioduetion of natural 
eomniodities which India possesses, such as 
tea, jute iron uie, manganese, oil, oil cakes 
and sugar must he doubled in order to Bave 
imieii laigei expoits of these materials. 

4 / u\ poli() . Another important step 
whieh the Goveiiiment must take is to revise 
the tax stiueiute on individuals and corpoia 
tioiis At a time wlien the United States ol 
Aineiiea was lacing the same situation and the 
pioduetion was lapidly going down the tax 
was I educed ftom 90 cents in the Dollar to 70 
cents »t , a cut of 20 per cent. 

This is wliat Shu S K Patil said in his 
speech on the lltli June*, 1966 at the Taj 
\tah.d Hold Shri S K Patil informed the 
.ludiciicc that indusUial produition increased 
bv 7 million dollais within a year Why can 
not we aelopt the same policy of reducing the 
unhearahle tix which leaves no incentive to 
industrial elloit? 

5 labour policy ’ When Geimany was 
laced iiitincdialely alter Woild War II with 
ImiiKid eiisis and the coileis of the Geiman 
Goveinineiu weit emptv, a eonceried effort 
was made liv the eiitiie Nation to maease pro 
eiuetivily without clamouring for profits by the 
iiidiistiialists and wages by the workers The 
woiking hoins to iiiiiease productivity were 
12 Ol evtii inoic per day We have, therefore, 
to geai oiuselves to greater effort for increasing 
pioduetion and reducing costs Here again 
the Govcinment has to step in to change the 
laboui laws and make wages, dearness allow¬ 
ance and bonus linked up with productivity. 

If the Government is genuinely interest 
cd, as 1 am suie the Government is, the above 
suggestions must be given effect to immediate¬ 
ly We shall see that devaluation, which has 
apparently caused such a crisis in the coun 
tiy, shall become a boon to our industrial and 
economic progress within a few years. 


When you have a task you dread because 
of your fcchng of incapability^, the fear will 
glow ill intensity the longer you put it off. 

Plunge in immediately and get on with it 
The extra effoit needed for such tasks will it¬ 
self produce the extra courage and extra capa 
city required. —Barbara Cartiand 

« « « 
Fxciteraents, ideas and efforts are what 
give energy. —William James. 



Democratic Socialism 

BY PIfARAT BHUSHAN GV TA 
Assft. Prof, of Ff Utical Science, Th. D. S. V. College, Nalnital 


Man has tried to describe the ideal society 
from times immemoiial. Sir Ihomas Moic’s 
Utopia anr Samuel Butler’s Eiewhon die only 
two of the attempts made in tins duection. Both 
these books, however, do not speak of social 
ism as soth. Ihe word ‘socialism* fust came 
to be used in punt in Italy in 1803, Jmt in a 
sense cntiiely unconnected wuh ils later mean¬ 
ing. In 1827, the woid ‘soii.tlist’ was used in 
the Co operative Magazine to designate the 
followers of Robeit Owen The woid ‘social 
isme’ was fust used in I.e Globe, a Fieneh 
periodical, in 1833 to explain the Saint Simo- 
nian doctrine. In the succeeding 132 years 
the word has been used endlessly but with 
such varying shades of meaning jthat an eain 
est search becomes necessary to discovei a 
common connotation. Some of the shades in 
which the word socialism has been used arc 
‘feudal scKialism’, ‘petit houigeois socialisin’, 
'true socialism’, ‘state socialism’, ‘chiistian so¬ 
cialism’, ‘guild socialism’, and ‘democratic so 
cialism’. As generally happens in such cases, 
the adjective cicvouis the noun and the origi 
nality gets lost The position has become fiu- 
ther complicated because tune and traditions 
have put a whole spectrum of meaning in the 
word ‘socialisin’. Fngels has tiied to classify 
[he complexity and abundance of socialist 
[bought in 1848 According to him, the sear 
1848 is the dividing line between Utopianism 
md Scxrialism. All that preceded 1848 is uto 
Man and all that succeeded it is scientific 
ocialism. 

George Bernard Shaw laid stress on dis 
ribution of wealth as the mark of socialism 
le addressed the ‘intelligent women’ in the 
'ery opening words of his Guide as follows: 

"It would be easy, dear madam, to refer 
ou to the miiny bemks on socialism. But I 
trongly advise you not to read a line of them 
intil you and your friends have discussed for 
ourself how wealth should be distributed in 
respectable civilized country, and arrived at 
he best conclusion you can." 

The eleventh addition of the Encyclopae- 
ia Brittanica has dehned socialism as "that 
olicy or ^dieory which aims at securing by the 
Cti0n of the central democratic authority, a 


better distribution and, in due subordination 
theic to, a better production of wealth than 
now prevails.’’ According to this dehnition, 
socialism is the theory, central democratic 
authoiity is the instiument and better distri¬ 
bution and better production of wealth arc 
the objtctivcs of socialism Ihe sticss in both 
Gcoigc Bernard Shaws miicxluction and in 
tlic encvclopacdia's definition, is primarily on 
distribution of wealth and only secondarily on 
pt eduction. 

Four-Fold Measures 

^1 fulfilment of the above objectives, 
E F M. Durbin has suggested a piogrammc 
of four fold metsures These arc ameliorative 
measures, socialization measures, prosperiiv 

measures and egalitarian measures. Ihrough 
the amclioiative measures the state would seek 
to transfer income by wav of rendering social 
seiMces to the lelativeH poorer sections of the 
community Evpital social services would 
compiisc education, the care of the sick, the 
unemployed and the old. These social servi¬ 
ces would be financecd out of the general 
taxation In addition to the transfer of real 
income thus secured, there is a great deal of 
regularise legislation, the object of which to is 
secure a reasonable degree of safety in the 
conditions of employment The distinguish¬ 
ing feature of the pureh ameliorative legisla¬ 
tion is that it deals with the consequences of 
incqualiiy. and brings about a substantial re¬ 
distribution of income, without changing the 
basic principle of administration in the capi 
talist system Socialization measures stand for 
acquisition bv the stale of the power to decide 
the output, investment and employment policy 
of any economic undertaking. The classical 
method of acquiring such power, advocated bv 
the Furopean Socialist Movement is that of 
‘nationalization’—or compulsory purchase by 
the state of economic enterprises. The conse- 
ciuentcs of measures such as these aie precisely 
the opposite of ameliorative measures. The 
ameliorative measures transfer income without 
conferring power. The socialization measures 
transfer power to the state before they trans¬ 
fer income. Prosperity measures ate quite 
different from either of the foregoing ^oups 
of measures. These measures include legisla 
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live and adiiiinislrulivc atls llic puipose of 
which is to maintain and iiutease the volume 
of industrial aitivity. According to Durbin 
these ‘prosperity measures' have been unduly 
neglected in socialist thought. We must be 
assured of life, wealth and employment as indi¬ 
viduals and as n.)ti<*ns, before we can concern 
ourselves with the more distant and less urgent 
tasks of revolution and rcfoim. Finally, (he 
egalilaii.m measures aim directly at changing 
the ine(|uality in the distril>ution of income 
and wealth. Such measures leseinble the ame¬ 
liorative measures in so far as they ledistribiite 
income between persons. 'Ffiey difl'er from 
them in that egalitarian measmes, unlike the 
taxation of large inco’mes to iinaiuc die social 
services, tleslroy the laige iiuomes themselves. 
They leave a permanent mark upon ilte dis- 
tributi(»ti of income and tiower. They (onsist 
in the levying of taxes of whi<h the most ob¬ 
vious ate the Death Duty and the Clift Tax 
in India. A programme constructed upon 
these lines, would be poor in social service 
measures, rich in socialization proposals, ac¬ 
tive in financial administration, and careful, 
but determined, in the s])hcrc of egalitarian 
taxation. 

Several of Durbin’s suggestions have l)ecn 
incorporated in the statement of programme 
of the Labour Party in Great Britain. It is 
upon this document. For Socialism and Peace, 
that the Labour Party fought the General 
Flection in 1945. Three of the proposals are: 
A limitetl number of improvements in the so¬ 
cial services—in the fields of housing, health, 
education and unemplovment—whose total 
cost would not be too heavv: a programme of 
industrial socialization: and the imposition of 
taxation with a primarily egalitarian purpose. 
Two of the relevant extracts arc reproduced 
bleow: 

“The public acquisition of industries and 
services will invtilvc the payment of fair com¬ 
pensation to existing owners: but thcieafter 
the former owners as siith should have no fur¬ 
ther part of any kind in the control or manage¬ 
ment or policy or finances of the publicly 
owned concern. The suggested basis of com¬ 
pensation. broadlv, is the net reasonable main¬ 
tainable revenue of the industry concerned.” 

. . it (the I,al>our Partvl proposes to 
revise the svstem of death duties, not onlv as 
iust in itself, but as a step towards breaking 
that tr.jdition which binds powertv in one 
generation to poverty in the next, and towards 
'enting the nernetuati'^n of great fortunes 
unearned inheritance." 


Socialism and the Indian National Congress 

In our country, too, the Indian National 
Congress has stood by socialism since long. 
On May 25, 1929 the A.I.C.C, had dedared 
that it is "essential to make revolutionary 
thanges in the present economic and social 
structure of society and to remove the gross 
inecjualitie.s.” In 1931, the Congress at Karachi, 
advocated the nationalization of key in¬ 
dustries and \arious other measures for lessen¬ 
ing I lie burden on the poor. The election 
manifesto issued by the Congress Working 
C:oinmitlee in December 1945, gave a broad 
pi<lure of socialized economy in independent 
India of the future. In 1965, the Congress 
adopted tite goal of “a socialistic pattern of so- 
liefy” at Avadi. Jawaharlal Neinu explained 
".socialistic pattern" as socialistic but not in 
conformity with the dogmatic socialism. The 
Avadi resolution is of great importance as it 
succeeded in turning the face of the whole 
party towards socialism. In 1957, at Indore 
the Congress dropped the words “socialistic 
pattern” in favour of “socialism”. The Bhu- 
Iianeshwar resolution on “Democracy and So¬ 
cialism” clcarlv and precisely defines the mean¬ 
ing and content of Congress .Socialism. It 
sums up the Congress ideology "as democratic 
.socialism ba.sed on democracy, dignity of the 
human Individual and social justice.” This 
puts (he parly’s final approval to the doctrine 
of Democratic Smialisni. 

Socialist thought was visible in the Indian 
Constituent Assembly too. The Preamble to 
(he Indian Constitution .speaks of Social Jus¬ 
tice. Article 39 (b) and Article 39(c) of the 
Directive Principles of State Policy categori¬ 
cally stale that “the ownership and control of 
the malerial re.sourccs of the community are 
so distribuicd as best to subserve the common 
good”, and that ‘‘the operation of the econo¬ 
mic svstem does not result in concentration of 
wealtli and means of production to the com¬ 
mon d'-'triment.” In pursuance of the above, 
the Industrial Policy Resolution (1948^ of the 
Government of India initiated nationalization 
of industries. The Government of India fol¬ 
lowed it bv its second Industrial**Policy Res<> 
liiiion of 1956. Socialism as an obiective also 
finds a place in the country’s Five Year Plans. 
The Government was much too busy with pro¬ 
blems of post-partition during the First Plan 
but it paid its best attention to "reduction of 
inequalities in income and wealth and a more 
even distribution of economic power” during 
the Second Plan, Sirail?*’^” 
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Year Plan seeks to "establish progressively 
gxeater equality of opportunity and to bring 
about reduction in disparities of income and 
wealth and more distribution of economic 
power.” 

The Essence of Democracy 

It is thus apparent that there is a close 
similarity between the election manifestos «t 
the Labour Party in Britain and the Indian 
National Congress. Both seek socialism-- na¬ 
tionalization in inequalities of income. Both 
also seek social justice through parliamentary 
democracy. 'Fhis leads us to tlie (|ucstion of 
essence of dcmotiatv. It is based upon three as¬ 
sumptions. Fit St, it is the ability of tiie people to 
choose a government and the negative power 
of destroying a govcinment. Second, it implies 
the freedom to oppose the govennnent of the 
day. Unless the electorate l)as more than one 
party able to place its views before the coun¬ 
try; unless, that is to say, tlie ‘opposition is 
free to prepare itself to t;ike over power, and 
the government to surrender it peacefulh 
after an electoral decision against it there is no 
choice before the people. Third, clcrnocraov 
presumes the existence of a certain emotional 
balance in the individuals comnosing the na¬ 
tion. It imnlies an understanding between tbe 
parties contending foj power in the slate not 
to persecute each olljcr. 

Democracy has been diieflv attacked be¬ 
cause it is supposed to divide the nation. It 
is true it can divide a nation but it is funda¬ 
mentally untrue that it does divide a nation. 
On the other hand, it is onlv democracy that 
can unite a free people. Unity is founded 
upon trust and is nourished bv roniproinisc. 
Everybody cannot secure preciselv the society 
in which he would like to live. Disputes arc 
unavoidable, and frustration is certain. There¬ 
fore, the central question aiiscs—how are these 
disputes to be resolved? Broadlv .speaking 
there are two methods only for resolving differ¬ 
ences between groups. They can light them 
out—submit the disputes to the arbitrament 
of force-—or they can compromise with one 
another. There is no third possibility. Thv 
onlv solution that is compatible with the main 
tenance of social peace and the growth of 
mutual respect between contending groups is 
that of open and honest comoromise. Com 
promise, therefore, far from being the source 
of political imnioralitv, is from the democratic 
standpoint, one of the cardinal virtues. The 
coftitinuous preservation of democracy is essen 
tial to the achievement of just society. The 
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only other alternative is government by terror, 
imprisonineiu without trial, mental and physi 
cal torture, ruthless execution and the univer¬ 
sal vigilance of the secret police. As a conse¬ 
quence, the democratic method, and the ab- 
•seiKse of terror, are an indispensable part of 
the conception of social justice. 

7’hc problem of a just society, is not the 
single problem of economic equality, but the 
much more tiillicull problem of ahievcing 
simiiltaiieoiisly in one society lioth liberty and 
c(]iialitv. In so far as wc arc democratic we 
are already in some degree, sfKrialist, and to 
hfJiay tlcmoduty is to betray socialism. If the 
cioiiotiiic system is in urgent need of reform, 
and if ihe niaintenaiice of democracy is an 
csseiilial coiidilioii of social justice, how can 
tlie one be used to seture tlie other? The de- 
mpcratic socialist iimst secure such a strategy. 

'I’lie following programme provides this 
strategy: l| 

(1) The Government must not be so ex¬ 

treme that it drives the opposition 
to it into armed resistance, or rebel 
lion. 

(2) The Government must not be so 

emasculated that it fails to retain 
the active and loval support of the 
reforiiiing democratic party that is 
asked to advocate it. 

(3) Th(> Cioveriiment must lie in the re¬ 
levant spliere of poliev—the econo¬ 
mic and .social measures. 

Ibider dcmotratic socialism, however, the 
creative impulse has to come from experimen¬ 
tation. new instirulions and novel efforts; in 
some cases Avorkers’ conirol of factory; else- 
Avherc trade union ownership of enterprise as 
in Israel; industrial estates as nurseries of new 
cntrcprcneuis; public corporations, coopera¬ 
tive inanagement, private ownership—these ai;g, 
among the varied foliations of socialist goal. In 
Burma and Cevlon the socialist governments 
have not accepted the principle of complete 
sociali/ation. Partial or piecemeal socializa-r: 
fion has been preferred. Australia, Nettj 
Zealand. Sweden and Holland have chosei^ 
their ow^ti naltern of democratic socialiai^ 
under socialist governments. In Asia, of 19451^, 
.SB as in Fnrone of 1918-20. this aversion toi 
complete nationalization continues to mark tliC: 
dividing line between socialists and commun¬ 
ists. Discriminatijtg socialization is the dis¬ 
tinctive characteristic of democratic socialism, 

(Continued on page 809) 



Indiscipline Among Students 

BY Prof. H. SUNDER RAO 


A disquieting factor of the recent violent 
happenings in several parts of tiic country has 
been the pan played by groups of students in 
acts of vandalism and destruction. This ques 
,tion, of course, is part of the bigger problem 
of student indiscipline which has been endless 
ly discussed in the Press and on Public plat¬ 
forms. All of us agree that there is something 
radically wiong somewhere. Whore is that 
somewhere? In our homes, schools and col¬ 
leges or in our public life? Are tlie patents 
and teacheis of these misguided young people 
responsible (in however remote a maimer) for 
turning these young students into miscliievous 
and often dangerous mobs? 

Have our sthooLs, colleges and uiuvec.si- 
ties—our esntirc educational system --so griev¬ 
ously failed that the training imparted in 
them and the influence they exert on our 
youth arc either woefully inade(]uate or calcu- 
latingly injurious? How far has the general 
aluiosphere prevailing in the country (and the 
world) (orrupted the young? 

Undoublcdly, there is much in the coun¬ 
try to ciiill our hearts. Knds have become 
more important than the means adopted to 
achieve tlicin. Moral standards arc rapidly de¬ 
teriorating. Cynicism and a cold disregarei for 
other persons are but symptoms of a deep 
hcartlessness which is destroying our moral 
and spiritual fabric. 

Some have been i)luming the spirit of ir¬ 
responsible hedonism for the appalling con¬ 
fusion of values among the young. There are 
many other thangs. We seem to prefer case 
and comfort to hard work. A sense of dedica¬ 
tion to whatever w'C are tailed upon to do, is 
not much in evidence. We arc easily discour¬ 
aged by even the smallest difficulty and expect 
things to happen without our doing anything. 

It is easier, when wc are pu/zlcd and des¬ 
perate, to blame the politicians. But are they 
the sole cause of this tragedy? Society is a 
complex aifair; its moral .standards and sense 
of values are determined bv forces which can¬ 
not be evaluated with scientific precision. Pas¬ 
sions and prejudices arise in mysterious ways 
in the minds of men. 

Today the propaganda-machine has a 
power which can condition our minds in the 
most frightening manner imaginable. ,Our in¬ 


stitutions—whether academic, commercial .or 
political—cannot but reflect the attitudes of 
those among whom they have to exist and 
carry on their work. Parents are not an "ex- 
clutive” class. They, too, are part of this vast, 
complex social fabric, subject to changing 
values and all the stresses and strains of our 
modern age. I have raised these questions not 
because I can answer them satisfactorily. 

But it seems to me extremely worthwhile 
to think about these matters in a sane, detach¬ 
ed manner, so that, by achieving; some sort of 
a perspective, we can make fruitful efforts to 
solve the present troubles. 

To a teacher like me who has spent many 
years in close contact with the young,.can¬ 
not but be clear that the present temper of 
our young people is far different from that 
which prevailed, say, during the twenties, thir¬ 
ties and even the forties of this century. There 
were bad young people even in those 
young men as angry as their present succes¬ 
sors. Many of them rebelled against autho¬ 
rity, took to bad ways, causing unttdd distress 
to the parents and teachers. 

This is what happens in every generation. 
During the Gandhian movement, hundreds of 
students left off their studies and played a not¬ 
able part in the national struggle with no ex¬ 
pectation of any return except suffering. Dr. 
Annie Besant used often to say that t^e pro¬ 
gramme of boycott of schools and colleges was 
one of the major blunders of the Gandhian 
campaign. 

Who knows? Could patriotic young peo¬ 
ple be restrained when the urge to joint the 
freedom movement was irrepressibly strong in 
them, even if Gandhiji had not given the call? 
Perhaps these are just “academic” issues today. 
But I can say,one thine without fear of toil’ 
tradiction, and that is, mat generally, the type 
of students who jump^ into the national fray 
was so different from the howling, window- 
smasliing, bus burning, and stcaie-throwing 
hooligans of today. However misguidbd, they 
had a deep sense of patriotism and, in most 
cases, they were “starry-eyed’* ydung-idealists 
bent upon making India a land of their hearts* 
desire and of their rosy dreams, a land- fit fra. 
heroes to live in.’ ' . ^ 

Thirty-five years ago, ba,t<^s after hat- 
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ches o£ my students used to go into the vil¬ 
lages to teach the villagers, to sweep the slums 
and even clean the latrines, without any fuss, 
and without the least desire for approval or 
publicity. They weie rebels in one sense, be¬ 
cause they rebelled against the sterile, uncica 
tive and oppressive routine of oidinaiy acade 
mic tasks. 1 don’t say that all students were 
of this type, but it was heartening to see a 
"leaven” of this noble type in our schools and 
colleges. 

A lot is said about students’ grievances. It 
is amazing that in this country we seem to 
have a knack for manufacturing "grievances”, 
many of them just imaginary and some, of the 
flimsiest kind. Comparing student-life today 
with that of the past, what is it that we find? 
Today, our students enjoy gicater facilities ioi 
study, recreation and research than at any 
time in the past. Generous hnancial aid is 
more freely available from thp State than in 
the olden days. 

There are, in addition, innumciablc pub 
lie benefactions. As head of a college, I found 
it difficult to allot fully the scholarship fund, 
because it greatly exceeded the actual needs, 
and the result what that nearly 80 per cent of 
the students had to be awarded scholaiships 
Coveiing, in a majority of cases, the entire tui 
tion fee payable by th<f student. 

liicre are other* facilities—playgiounds, 
excursions, studcnt<lubs, and a lich variety ol 
extra-curricular activities. Even on the cuitu 
jal plane, there arc facilities and oppoitunities 
which were beyond the wildest dreanis of his 
predecessors a quarter of a ccntuiy ago. He 
IS enabled to glimpse horizons inaccessible to 
the students of the past. He is, as all of us ate, 
part of a world-rominunity, witnessing the en 
till ailing spectacle of a world coming closei 
together. 

He is confronted with tasks toTCthcr and 
inore constructive and with challenging respon 
sibilities that should thrill him and strengthen 
his moral fibre. Thsj opportunities for work 
in a developing country like India are practi¬ 
cally limitless, and even a moderately clever 
student of science entering the medical and 
engineering colleges has prospects undreamt of 
by the students of the past. 

University students are expected to have 
a htth sense of re^jp^tosibility. They should be 
the last to misuse |i^ir privU^s and to un 
dermine their futwv. Bdt wnat we see is 
something quite diffisrent" I know politics is 
a ^ty game, and the new type of political 
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careerists whose number is increasing, have noi 
done any good to the country. They are un¬ 
doubtedly unscrupulous and opportunist. Bui 
even they, with all their power to corrupt the 
young, can do nothing if our educational insti¬ 
tutions are sound. 

This seems to me one of the basic trage 
dies ol oui country. Our schools and colleges 
and univei sides have tailed the nation. Ihc 
home influence is waning, and parents are 
finding it inacasingly difficult to cope with 
the rebellious spirit of the youth. 

H. G. Wells was right when he said that, 
today, the race was between education and 
catastiophe. It is only m educational institu¬ 
tions that sustained t hai at tcr-building is pos¬ 
sible, pailitiilaily when the homes cannot meet 
the challenge. I he home can only piovide 
di^ general aimosphcrc which is congenial to 
moial eniichtnent. But the traditions and 
viitucs of the home can attain Iruition only in 
the wider environment ol the school, the col¬ 
lege and the univcisity. 

Heie IS the laboiatoiy of social attitudes, 
of moial striving, oi fiuitiiil experiments in 
living. But all these w'lll constitute empty 
words if our c-diuational institutions do not 
aeatc the proper "rriorar’ environment, apart 
from physical facilities, in which the personal 
ity of the student can grow in self knowlerge, 
sell disc iplinc and social awarenc^ts. 

My plea is to make our schools, colleges 
and universities places of true intellectual 
sltiving and moral and spiritual enlighten 
merit. The pivot of this tremendous reforma¬ 
tion is, undoubtedly, the teacher. He alone 
can bring about the ttansforiiradon we so ur¬ 
gently need. 

Dr. Radhaktishnas declared recently that 
our young people slrould receive sorrre sort of 
"moral training” in schools and colleges. Re¬ 
cently, the Pope appealed, wkh deep anguish, 
to the educationists and teachers to wean away 
the young from the corrupting influences of 
our times. 

It is a tragedy that our educational insti¬ 
tutions are completely devoid of anv moial or 
spiritual atrnosphcic' Most of oiii teachers arc 
highiv resistant to even the slightest "intru¬ 
sion” of religious or idealistic thought and 
feeling into what they regard as strictly ‘‘aca¬ 
demic” tasks. I'hev fight shy of any close con¬ 
tact with tlicii students. 

It is strange that this should happen in 
this country, with its ancient spiritual tradi- 

(Continued on page 809) 



THE MIZO MENACE 

BY JAIRAMDAS DOULATRAM 


III my opiiiiuii ihc Mi/,o lioiiblc is goiny 
to l)C a long oiawii oiil all.iir in tlic s.iine way 
as llic opi'ialioiis ol the iNag.i hosuies liavc 
proved to VC. 

Jl will he hcljiliil il we iiikIci stand nunc 
avoul the Mi/.os tnaii niosL leadeis ol Indian 
liewspapeis do. 1 iie Mizo Hills disliia is in 
the leinotest eastein torner ol India. It is lar- 
tlier liom the capital ol Assam than any other 
part ol that State. It is lai away Irom the 
capital ol India ilian any oilier aiea whidi is 
included within <nii (uuiiliy. Only ahoul one 
fouilli ot the disirut touches asy part ol Indi.i; 
three-lduiths ol it, irom its chest to the feet, is 
enclosed in the arms of iltiima and I’.ikistan. 

Something between 400 500 miles o( the 
east and w'csi border of Mi/o Hills is contigu¬ 
ous to Pakistan and llurnia, constituting a mm) 
extensive hilly and wooded boundaiy, to seal 
which cllectively would recjuiie more tioops. 

'I'he Lei rain of the Mi/o Hills consists of 
parallel mountain langes rouglily iioin north 
.south W'ith dt;ep \alleys between, with a soli¬ 
tary line of coiimiunication crossing the dis¬ 
trict north to south, vvhicli is, in its southern 
sector, in :i very bad condition. 1 here arc no 
lateral roads from plate to place. 

I'hc clistiict is nairow, east-west and the 
liostilcs can easily disappear eilhei into Pakis¬ 
tan or into Burma moving in small bate lies ot 
50 or less. Each hill is ;i heavenly cover for 
them and ainbuslies arc the easiest teilinicpie 
of their operations and also surpiise attacks 
from these natural covers. 

Mi/o Hills is one of the hugest distiicts 
in India, being about 8000 sq. miles, and is 
also one of the most thinly populated districts 
with a little over 2 lakh inhabitants. It i.s 
probably the most literate district in the coun¬ 
try. About 46 per cent of the people know 
how to read and write. 

Among till the Hills of Assam, Mi/o Hills 
have contributed the hugest number of soldier 
and olficcrs to the Indian Aimy and thus they 
have a dependable core of armed resistance, 
for many of them, now on reiircmeni, arc with 
the hostiles. 

About 30 per cent of the people arc Chris¬ 
tians, thanks to the niitestricted activity of 


(ihtislian missionaries permitted by the Bri¬ 
tish Coveinment. '1 hey have thus a certain 
element of model nil y in their make-up which 
also can and has made its contiibiition to their 
political consciousness. 

Eor miles inside Pakistan to the Mizo 
Hills spread out with their hilly terrain and 
lor miles inside Burma to the west the ter¬ 
rain is equally hilly. It is the easiest thing 
lor the Mi/o hostiles to disappear in the 
jungleclad friendly Mi/o Hills of Pakistan as 
It is to escape into the equally jungle-clad 
Mi/o Hills Ol Buiina if the Burinese forces are 
not on the ecxact .spot to (heck tlifcm. 

Mi/o Hills have an amient tradition of 
lesistance. I he British Government too had 
its experience ,of this. In times gone by, the 
Mi/o hostiles used to raid the plains of Cachai 
which lie to their noith. T he tea gardens then 
mil by I he Britishers ivere their objective. 

1 hey looted what they could and killed when 
they had to 

"I’hc Mi/o hostiles aie belter oil at the very 
stall of their rebellion than the Nagas who 
started with antiquated muskets, brcech-load- 
itig rilles, simplest weapons and restricted am¬ 
munition. 'I'hc Naga hostiles had then no 
training in modern guerilla warfare. The 
Mi/o hostiles have m()derri weapons. They 
have had good training in the modern tech- 
nit[ue for guerilla action. They have more ex- 
army men in their cadres of officers and ranks 
than the Naga hostiles had. They have a 
tougher terrain for our forces to operate in. 
They have easier escapes for their hit and run 
fighting with more open borders with Pakis¬ 
tan unci Burma than had the Naga hostiles who 
were hemmed in at least on the west. 

I’lic Naga hostiles started their operations' 
with a few hundred untrained men acting dis- 
jointcdly without operational planning. The 
Mi/o hostiles arc in much larger numbers and 
systematically trained in modern guerilla war¬ 
fare and with fairly eileciivc centralized mili¬ 
tary command, for that is why there could be 
successful simultaneous by them all over the 
district on 28 February. They knew that there 
would be maximum cash in the Pay Offices ol 
the district' on that day, of which now Rs. 2 
lakhs are with the hostiles. " 
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Another advantage the Mizo hostile!* have 
is that there is now every possibility of joint 
operations by the Mizo hostiles and Naga hos 
tiles extending from the north of Nagaland, 
the whole of the Naga area in Manipur anti 
down South to the bottom of the Mizo Hills 
district. The Naga hostiles staitcd ihcir ope 
rations with no aid except some anus latei on 
fioin Pakistan. But the Mi/o opciatioiis .iie 
now an integral part of the mililaiy plans ol 
China and Pakistan against India ami 
these opciations will play tlieii lolc tioni now 
on as an additional fiont of Pakistan and 
China inside oui country. 

If Nagaland becomes again the scene ol 
militaty ojwiations, the Mi/o lioiit with its 
hundicds of miles ol boidci with Pakistan and 
Buiina will be no small pioblcm lor us to 
deal with. 


DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM 

{Continued from page BU5) 
because '‘total or galloping natioiiali/atiou 
and politic j 1 deiuotiacy inaj not exist togedici. 
The rhythm ol nationali/alion caiiied at a 
rapid pate seveiely tin tails libel ties and lucaks 
social peace. 

The authoritarian aichitects of Utopia all 
starts, building the ujJpei lloois ol thcii Iniihl 
ingfs. They try to ifuild insubstantial ‘taslles 
in the air’. Social Justice is the spire and the 
crown of human habitation. But thcie is only 
one foundation for it. Comnion security anil 
common happiness can only be loci ml ed upon 
common consent—men must come freely for 
their own salvation—^justice can only s>piit''8 
from liberty. Democracy is the foundation and 
corner-stone of the temple. 

(Courtesy: A.l.C.C. Economic Review). 


When about to read, ask yourself "Why am 
I to read this matter? Find that out; then 
insist upon getting what you are after. 

Read the fi^jt sentence, and ask "What 
.did that sentence mean to say?” Read the 
sentence until you know and can tell the fact 
or truth In your own words. 

Proceed thus to the close of the first para¬ 
graph, and ask "Exactly what does this para¬ 
graph declare?” Persist in reading the same 
paragraph until you can relate its thought. 

Continue these exercises to the complete 
'mastery erf thoughtful reading. 

< I ^Eustace MtUs. 
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INDISCIPLINE AMONG STUDENTS 

{Continued Jioin page 801) 

lion. A veneei of rcliiicd scepticism has be¬ 
come the cuiicnt lashion. Any education 
witliout an awareness ol («ud (in whatever 
light manner it may be sought to be achieved) 
w'lll only weaken national chaiactci. 

(Jiir sihools and colleges are today mere 
inielleiiii.il “woiksliops ’ wlicie a great deal of 
seLuiulhaml knowledge is collected by mediocre 
teacheis .ind mechanii.illy passed on lu those 
who have no vital inteiest in what they learn. 

We want a new type ol teachci today- 
one who is not only niielligent, conscientious 
and haidwoiking. but one who has a vision 
and a sense ol dedication. He alone can ins- 
pile the modeln student and aiicst the present 
ptoccss ol dciciioiation among oiii youth. 

AlUi all, intellectual biilliaiite is a laic 
thing. A tcaihei who legauls himsell as the 
piniUgcd (ustodiaii of national values and 
the piiinaiy dcttiuies ol lile lan do gicaier 
vvoncleis than a biilliant siholar, for it is in the 
lealni ol national chaiatlei that the new cdu- 
lational icvolution must slait 

An insjnnng leachei’s inlluencc over his 
students is almost limitless. He alone can bc 
a bulwaik against the piescnlday attacks on 
the litadel ol human decencies. I lan give 
iiiimeious ins'tamcs of eilucatioiial institutions 
whicii have letaiiied then s.uied chaiactci and 
have been tieinendons souices ol inspiiatioii to 
geiieiations ol students, beiaiisc they have in.s- 
lalled faith in God at the very centre of their 
academic vvoik. 

In the many educational institutions 
founded bv that gieat woman, Dr. Annie 
Besant. religious instiuction (without being 
rigidly or exclusively lUnominational) was an 
iiitegial pait of leaching, and these institu¬ 
tions produced, by and large, a distinctive type 
of young men and women, who could he iiust- 
cd to be intcllectuallv alctt, moially sensitive, 
and dedicated to human serviie. 

The Christian m»ssionaiy institutions have’ 
an atinospheie whicii lifts both the teacher 
and the student above the values of the mar¬ 
ket-place and, vvhatevei faults one wishes to 
find in them, they have been centres of an 
education which has powerfully moulded the 
character of the young. 

(Courtesy: Mirror). 



Soviet Aid And Indo-Soviet Trade 

J)Y SUNDAR RAJAN 
News Editor, All India Radio 


Wc arc li>ing to gel more aid I'roin the 
Soviet Union loi oin loiiilli I'lan. How lai 
will out Hade with the Soviet Union pay tor 
the aid? And wlial is the contribution of 
Soviet-aided piojecls to ilic growth of our eco¬ 
nomy ? 

t hanks to Soviet aid, we have today a 
mutually tonipleinentary engineering complex, 
with etpial attention to the promotion of indi¬ 
genous knowhow and development of (iiicial 
sectois of the economy. 

l lte lirst piojeet of Indo-Sovicl toUabora 
tion, the Ifhilai steel plant, is also the last 
public set lor steel mill to achieve laled capa¬ 
city. It tarns profits and cxpoits some of its 
prodiuts. A noteworthy feature is the training 
of 800 Indian spetialists in the Soviet Union 
Bhilai's sixth blast turnace was designed by 
our engineeis. This is the first phase of ex¬ 
pansion beyond the 2.5 million tonne capacity 
of the plant. Bokaro will also have a large 
indigenous content—nearly 60 per cent. It is 
to be completed by 1970. 'I he cost of the first 
stage, Rs. 626 crorc for 1.7 million tonnes, may 
go down as tlie plant takes shape. It costs less 
than half this amount to produce 2.1 million 
tonnes more in the second stage. 

India’s Own Oil 

Soviet collaboration has made a big difler- 
cnce in the field of oil. The first public sec¬ 
tor well at Ankleshwar went on stream in 
1961. Mr. Nehru named it Vasudhara~the 
fountain of prosperity. Other oil fields in 
Cambay and Assam followed. The experience 
gained in building the Barauni refinery was 
useful in completing the Koyali refinery in re¬ 
cord time. Our engineers were associated with 
it and a training institute has been function¬ 
ing at Ankleshwar. Also wc are getting Soviet 
oil products, with transport costs, subsidised. 
In the realm of power, more than 35 per cent 
of the newly installed capacity in the Third 
Plan, is assisted by the Soviet Union. The 
U.S.S.R. has made it possible for us to utilise 
lignite for commercial power production. Work 
is now going on to increase the annual capa 
fity of Nevveli to 400 MW. A contract has 
been signed to take it to 600 MW. In all. 


nine major powet siatiun.s, five thermal, are 
coming up in dili'ercnt States. 

With a view to making the country self 
sunicient in power generating capacity, the 
Heavy Electrical Plant at Hardwar has been 
started with Soviet aid. It will make 200 MW 
tut bo-generators and 100 MW hydro-genera¬ 
tors, besides electric motors, whose indigenous 
content will go up to 93 per cent by 1970. To 
utilise the plant fully, a complementary plant 
lot making steel castings and forgings has be¬ 
come essential. 

Plant of Plante 

The Heavy Machine-Building Plant . at 
Ranchi, the biggest in South East Asia, is 
aptly described as the plant of plants. Its 
supplies will mostly go to the steel industry, 
oil, mining, electrical and other units. Heavy 
cranes and excavators are also being made. It 
is so designed as to cater to any industry. A 
design buicau, manned by 600 of our engi¬ 
neers, is being set up.. Eventually it should 
be able to make machines for a one million 
tonnes steel plant every year. In this project 
also, it is essential to ensure a steady supply 
of forgings and castings, by setting up a sepa¬ 
rate plant. Progress made at the Mining and 
Allied Machinery Plant at Durgapur has re¬ 
vealed the need for making coal-washing 
machinery also. A long-term plan has already 
been worked out with l^viet experts for its ex¬ 
pansion. The present potential will help 
mechanise eight million tonnes of coal mining. 

Soviet Tractors 

In agriculture, the Soviet Union has help¬ 
ed us in taking our farmers to the tracUnr aj^e. 
One of every five tractors with us is Soviet 
made. There are more than 9,000 of them. 
More are expected. A unit near Madras meets 
their spare parts needs. Fertilisers are also 
being given a rather new development. The 
Central Mechanised Farm at Suratgarh. amidst 
the desolate desert of Rajasthan, is indeed an 
oasis of hope. Despite the extremes of dimate, 
30,000 acres have been converted into a fertile 
granary pf high-yieldina "wheat, barley, oocton 
and st^canc. The MasibiUty of larmcile 
state hirmiiig has been epiablisncd. 
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posed to seek Soviet help in setting up one 
such farm in every State to multiply better 
seeds. 

Certain problems arise out of the pattern 
of development outlined above. We need a 
continuous supply of components and raw 
materials from the Soviet Union to keep the 
plants already coming up as going concerns 
Also, as and when the plants start commercial 
production, the volume of imported spares and 
maintenance tools is bound to go up. Again, 
scarce materials like non-ferrous metals and 
steel are needed both in the public and private 
sectors. The demand for non-project capital 
goods will further go up when more projecfs 
with Soviet aid spring up. The question of 
meeting a heavier import bill thus assume!) 
added significance. 

Two-way Trade 

The rupee payment agreement with the 
Soviet Union is no doubt an .advantage for us 
But it depends on our capacity to export. The 
volume of trade between the two countries each 
way by 1970 will reach the level of Rs. 150 
crore. This is double the level in 1964. The 
latest five-year trade agreement with the Soviet 
Union has recognised many new factors. Provi¬ 
sion is made for the import of components and 
spares, besides essential raw materials, like 
ferro-alloys. Second!^, manufactured products 
will form over forty "per cent of the total ex¬ 
ports from India during the next five years. 
This is a .substantial gain and sets an example 
to other industrialised nations. Thirdly, spe¬ 
cial manufacturing units are to be set up in 
both the countries to help boost the trade. 

Even after granting these steps, exports 
beyond Rs. 150 crore arc pretty difficult. The 
upward curve in Tndo-Soviet trade, from less 
than one crore rupee in 1953, to Rs. 150 crore 
each way in 1964, is likelv to level off aftei 
1970, unless non traditional items are accept 
ed substantially. There is, however, ground 
for optimism. The .Russians have shown inter¬ 
est in buying many of our light engineering 
and electrical goods, besides semi-processed 
consumer articles like spices, compound ani¬ 
mal feeds, tanned goat skins and. cashew ker 
nels. But these require product-wise plans to 
be implemented in time It is necessary to 
bring in larger and standardised units to meet 
our target of two million pairs of footwear. 
Our Surplus textile capacity can work well 
only if the preferences of the customer are 
known. But export of non-traditional items 


like machine tools require more import * 
scarce raw materials. As regards tradition: 
goods, market conditions arc unpredictabl 
Our jute supply is now acute. Our tea has 
rival in Ceylon and the Ru.ssians are ther, 
selves growing tea, in Georgia. Our tobaci 
needs better productivity. Leather quality h: 
to be improved. Bananas, the latest to entt 
the export drive, require special transport. 

Our export surplu.s then cannot be e: 
panded immediately beyond the target lai 
down. The first charge on our earnings is n; 
turally the repayment of Soviet credits and ii 
terest charges. They have given us during tl 
Second and Third Plans financial aid totallin 
Rs. 385 crore. The credits carry an intere 
of 2-1/2 per cent. And almost all the loai 
are to be repaid in twelve equal annual insta 
ments. This would strain our exports as r 
payment limits the capacity to buy new thing 

Not Enough to Pay 

' 7'ogcther with pavmeiits for defence item 
credit repayment would come to an average < 
Rs. 50 crore a venr during the Fourth Plat 
While this is only a rough estimate, it is clea 
that the earnings left after meeting the oblig: 
tions, may not lie adequate to pay for not onl 
tlie committed needs of the projects romin 
up, but their demands for scarce raw materia 
and spares. And there are bound to be sever? 
new projects, requiring special efforts to ba 
ance the trade. 

In view of the very friendly relations be 
ween the two countries, there is hope tha 
Moscow will see the need for non-project loan 
on a long-term basis and take a new look a 
the problem of repayment of credits alread 
given. Either rephasing of the repaymen 
schedule or g^ant of soft-loans for future pr< 
jects w'ould go a long way in expanding th 
crovctablc industrial base built up with .Sovie 
assistance. (Courtesy: Yojand 


A contributing cau.se to the failure o 
many men to get ahead in life is their more o; 
less fixed conviction that heredity is the deter 
mining factor in success, and that lackiuj 
gcxid ancestry -success is almost impossible. 

In a study of heredity made bv Professoj 
Frank N. Freeman of the University o 
Chicago in co operation with several otkei 
professors, it was found that while heredib 
determine man’s physical characteristics, li 
did not govern bis mental abilities. 

—/. C. Rob^ 



The International Dimensions Of Education 

BY HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
Vice President of the United States 


KiIik .iliOn Ikis Ii.'kI :in iiilci ii;iticiii;t| dj 
mension aliiiosi lioiii iis vciy hcgiiiiiiiig. Like 
many :i.spt'<is nl' oni civ ili/nlion, we inherit it 
Prom the .UKieiit (heeks. 'J'iie iiiiernalioiuil 
hiori/nns of edncition in an open srxiely have 
'lever heen mote nohly expiessed than hv 
I’eritles. ‘‘We Allienians.” he said, “ihiow 
ipcii our tilv to the world and never Ity alien 
lets exdnde ff)reij*neis from any op])ortimitv 
if learning or obseiv'iig, even though lite 
:ycs of an enemy may oeeasionaily piofit hy 
lur liltetality." 

For inanv feiilnrics, stholars enjoyed tl».e 
p'cat advantage of having, in Latin, a nnivet' 
>al language. As it was supplanted Ity verna 
nilar langtiages, and as the spirit of national 
ism came to dominate the world, education 
lost for awhile some of its international pers- 
occlives. Tn some countries, universities came 
.o he hotbeds of chauvinism, with professor* 
nrulcatiiig in their students the most ex 
reine forms of narrow nationalism. 

The United .States—with few <‘vc<'ption.s-- 
las fortunalelv heen spared these perversions 
if the true academic spirit. Even in times of 
'on.sidcrable emotional upheaval in the nation, 
ts groat univetsities and colleges have main- 
ained the essential values of free teaching, free 
lisciission and freedom of rest'ardi. 

These are good times for education. To- 
lay we have in science a new international 
anguage, tised and understood throughout the 
vorld. We are witnessing a greatlv acfolerat- 
!d movement of students, scholars, informa- 
ion and ideas crossing national boundaries. 
The (haracter of this movement has changed 
rreatlv ovei the past 25 rears. More people 
ire involved, and their social (lasses and cul- 
liral backgrounds are more diverse. 

The If.S. r.overnment has played a subs 
antial role in this development. 

Through the Fnlhrighi programme and 
he SmitliMnndl Act. thousands of American 
.tudents and scholars have studied and taught 
tbroad. 

Of the 85.000 foreign students in the 
United States, about 10 per cent are the reci¬ 
pients of some assistance from the U.S. Gov 
prniucnt. Uiidci coniracis with the U.S. 


Agency for International Development, some 
70 Aincrican universities arc tarrying on “tech¬ 
nical cooperation activities” in 40 developing 
(oimlries throughout the world. The U.S. 
Stale Department conducts exchange pro¬ 
grammes w'ith 130 countries. More than half 
of the 10,000 American Peace Corps volunteers 
ahioad are engaged in classroom tcadiing. 

'nicse by no means exhaust the volumes 
and variety of the I.I.S. Government's overseas 
cduc.itinnnl progratuincs. But all government 
{nogrammes are significantly outweighed by the 
activities of a multitude of private American 
organizations such as universities, corporations, 
religions groups, and other voluntary organ¬ 
izations. These institutions have not only 
offered their facilities but have provided thou¬ 
sands of scholarships to students from abroad. 

.So Aincrirans have, over the years, become 
deeply involved in international education 
witlunit many being fully aware of it—like the 
rlinrartcr of Molierc who was startled to dis¬ 
cover that he had been speaking prose all his 
life. F.ducalion has become, de f/icto, an in¬ 
creasingly important aspect of international 
relations. 

President Johnson begtm his career as a 
teacher and so did I. There is no question 
in his mind—nor in mine—that education is 
at the heart of national, social, economic and 
political development. 

For example: Today the United States is 
working with the Government of Vietnam to 
move forward from the old educational sys¬ 
tem %vhich offered education to a tiny privily- 
ed minority. The United .States is aiding in 
the rapid expansion of Vietnamese universi¬ 
ties. ju.st as it has in dozens of universities in 
Chile and Colombia, Ethiopia and Iran. To 
give onlv one figure, the enrollment in Viet¬ 
namese universities has expanded fiv>m 2,900 
in 1956 to 21,000 in 1965, in large part due to 
these efforts. 

American officials recently have worked 
intensively in building prc^amines to provide 
broader and better educatibn not only tp Soiitb 
Vietnam, but to other independent nadonli of 
Southeast Asia. . ^ 
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For education . is a basic invostment in 
these nations’ human resources—and in theii 
ability to survive in an environment hunger, 
poverty and outside aggression. 

America’s interest in international educa¬ 
tion, however, far transcends today's problems 
in Southeast Asia. In the fall of 1965. on the 
occasion of the third centennial of the Smiths¬ 
onian Institution in Washington, the President 
announced his intention to expand vastly out 
programmes in the international education 
held. This would begin with a plan to re¬ 
instate the original role of the Smithsonian 
Institution—that of a centre for international 
education, a meeting place of scholars from 
all over the world. 

The next step was a message to Confess 
proposing an “Act for International Educa¬ 
tion.” In his message the President said: 

“Education lies at the heart of every 
nation’s hopes and purposes. It must be at the 
heart of our international lelations." 

The proposed International Education 
Act of 1966 stands as an explicit commitment 
to that statement. It has four basic themes; 

First, it identifies the promotion of inter¬ 
national education with the nation’s basic na¬ 
tional interests, and particularly with build¬ 
ing of peace—"cducatW for peace.” 

Second, it is a commitment to a sustained 
effort in this field, continuing as far into the 
future as we can see. 

Third, it recognises international educa¬ 
tion as a two-way process, and declares that 
Americans are as eager to learn as they are 
willing to teach. 

Fourth, it offers educational cooperation 
to all nations, to “friend and foe alike,” 

All of us—in developed and developing 
countries, like, and on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain—share the desire to make technology 
the servant rather than the master of mankind 
and its future. 

All^ of us have to deal with the manifold 
difficulties of- urban living, the relations of the 
mass media to inherited cultural traditions, I 
the advantages and limitations of new methods 
of social inquiry, the impact of automation—, 
to dte buff a few examples. All of us stand to 
gain fro^ discussing these problems outside the 
context ^ol cbmpeting national interests erf 9.C' 

tual niq^atitms. 

. ^nlted States ^wishes today to give 


education a new and hi^ status in its inter 
national affairs. It anucipates opening amp 
ler two-way channels for international coopera 
tion in education. 

Because the enlightenment of the mine 
and the renewal of the spirit is so important 
to civilization, the educator, the clergyman 
the philosopher is as important in internation 
al relations as the diplomat and the soldier. 


The wisdom of the world's famous men 
and women of the past and of the present h 
an enduring, inexhaustible source of inspira¬ 
tion. Great thoughts clearly, forcefuUyi 
beautifully expressed give us the very essence 
of the cultural heritage which has come to us 
enriched by tlie contributions of every century 
and generation including our own. 

—David St. Ledger. 
» * * « 

A prominent physician told me he believ¬ 
ed that the person who had learned to master 
fear had met and conquered one of the great¬ 
est problems he would ever have to face. 

— Dr. Norman Vincent Pcale. 


YOUTH WELFARE AND STUDENTS 
ORGANISATIONS 
Particulars Invited 

The Ministry of Education, Governmerijt 
of India, desires to bring out an up-to-date li4 
of youth welfare/.studcnts organisations of allr 
India character. For this purptise, the Minis¬ 
try requires the information under the follow¬ 
ing heads:— , 

(1) Name of the organisation with full 
address; (2) whctlier recognised, . if so, fiifi. 
details thereof; (3) whether registered under 
Registration of .Societies Act I860; (4) general 
back-ground (including affiliation with Inter¬ 
national Youth/.Students Organisation); (5) 
aims and objects; (6) activities; (7) publications 
(one copy of each publication may also be at¬ 
tached); (8) financial sources; (9) total member¬ 
ship; (10) Constitution and current member¬ 
ship of the organisation; and (11) any other 
remark. 

The concerned organisations may furnish 
this information (in triplicate) to. 

bUNlSTBY OF EDUCATION, 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
PE>3 Section, Bocun No. 1,1 Block, 
Central Secretariat. New Pelhl>L 




The Simple Equation of Success 

BY RAYMOND LAMONT BROWN 


People who lead the most successful lives 
arc those who have biought then own self in¬ 
fluence to heal on situitions aiound them 
Hundieds of luogiaphies have been wiitten 
on those who have achieved success and they 
did’t all have vast foitunes left them by then 
relatives I hty knew and undci stoocl one 
thing, the 1 quation of Success 

By using a simple equation, life can be 
made moie satisfactoiy for tine success is only 
a step away Many people allow themselves 
to be hiinililed by an attitude of mind which 
makes their actions complctclv coiitiolled bv 
outside iiitlevant issues 

A knowledge of one’s self rather than a 
knowledge of mathemitus is needed in the 
application of this simple equation 

Establishment of a Goal 

A need to make things happen 

X 1 he 6 point plan success 

What dcgiee oi mtuie of success do you 
wish to achieve’ The fiist put of the eqiia 
lion is the c sfaldishrncnt of a god People 
may have lots of energv, chive and ambition 
but they haven’t the funtest idea ibout tliiec 
tion’ each iiidiv'dnal must decide in whic'i 
direction he wislics to go This means a defi 
nition of the type of sucres', in mind and 
whether it means a lot of studving or whether 
it is to he accomplished bv sheer phvsical 
offort Be it baker or acloi bus driver or dot 
tor, the fundamental piincipks of w'oik aic 
mental in oiigir and success is mainlv a 
person il assessment 

The best defi.iition of a suctc«sfiil peison 
is one who takes his or hci imhitions that .. 
personal goal, to a satisfactory conclusion 
This is the second step of the equation, a need 
to make things happen This means a deter 
mined effort to contiol influence 

But for now there must he a great perso 
nal desiie to succeed Fven if vou fall flat on 
your fare at first, don’t be disheaitened As 
a wriiei wlio has used the above formula, thcie 
is nothing more heaithreaking than a pile of 
rejection slips on one’s hicakfast tabic* 

"With these two basic points firmlv resolv¬ 
ed and in mind w-e can proceed to the key 
that makes the equation come out. 


The six points of the plan are: 

1 Conc’ition youi mind to do what you 

want to do and do it well 

2 Define and eliminate your pioblcms. 

3 Turn positive plans into positive ac 

tions, 

4 Use tiust II. othei people 

5 Rescaich and Cuiiosity 

6 Link these with Peace of Mind 

1. Condition your mind to do what you 

want to do and to do It well 

No one is a failure until he believes it 
himself One that lot has set in he has con 
demiicd himself to a pcipctual purgatoiy of 
fiustiation Success, theicforc, to a certain ex 
tent is a state pf mind Whether asleep or 
awake oui subconscious is active, it is this that 
v/ill give the motive foice lo one’s state of 
mind Tell voiiisclf ill the time that you’re 
going to win even in the face of disaster 

Most people tend to develop a habit of 
“putting things ofl ’’ 1 his is the negative side 

of out subconscious the side where conscience 
is to be found Oiii conscience advises us 
against doing things thcii wo believe to be 
mot ally wtong, lightly so, but taking this one 
step fuilhct we allow the same to govern our 
positive actions These foim negative issues 
and make us la/y Take then deliberate con 
trol of your conscience by the cultivation ol 
positive habits Fear of failure cows the best 
of intentions 

Make up your mind here and now that the 
pattern of YOUR futuie is in YOUR hands, 
nobody else really cares what will happen. To 
you, you aie the most impoitant person in the 
world, don’t let idle conscience tell you other¬ 
wise 

2. Define and eliminate your problems 

Defining and eliminating your problems is 
the next important step Make sur^that you 
arc looking towards the solution of the trou 
blc and don't become a part of the cause. One 
of the biggest snags in tackling problems is a 
lack of self confidence, but if your mind is 
conditioned to win through, this should cause 
you no trouble. Don’t be one of thos^ people 
who bleat that they never had “opportmiitles.” 
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Opporluntiy is like success itself; it has to 
be worked for; act upon ciicumstance and 
make your opportunities. If your problem is 
one of physical handicap, remember that abii 
ity is far more important. Much can be solv¬ 
ed when we tell ourselves that we HAVE to 
solve a pioblem. Bteak your problem down 
into its basic causes and effects. List the prob 
able solutions to it and appioach the prob 
Icin from as many angles as you can and select 
the best solution. 

3. Turn positive plans into positive actions 

"The longer you dwell on your misfor¬ 
tunes, the gieater ij, then powei to hmt you," 
wa!> one of Voltaiie's adages on negative think 
ing. Don’t sit aiound thinking how badly life 
is ti eating you, you're only making the nega 
tive side of the balance heavier. 

Wo can Itaru a lot horn mistakes, £oi it is 
better to think out a plan and carry it out, 
rather than sit and do nothing *'lhere is al 
ways a fifty fifty chance of its coming off. Ini 
tial failuie is the stiength foi gi cater ondea 
vour. Ihc ovci coming of ditticulties is an 
essential part of living; eveiy obstacle that is 
overcome is useful expeiicuce for the future 
Unless you are abysmally stupid you won’t 
make the same mistake twice. 

When I want to v^rite a stoiy or article, I 

i 'ust don’t sit and wonder wheie to begin, J 
legin. Later 1 discard anything that 1 don’t 
like. Make out your positive plan, then test 
it with diiect action. If it succeeds—^well and 
good. If it fails—analyse the failuie and over 
come it by persistent positive action. 

4. Use trust in other people 

Sometimes other people can help us with 
our problems. A belief in one’s fellow man is 
unfortunately rather out of vogue these days 
and men and women tend to become self- 
reliwt islands. Self-reliance is a great thing 
in its place, but you can't be an expert in 
everything. 

Someone somewhere has more knowledge 
than you have about youi very problem if you 
will only truH him. Incompetent people are 
in the minority and the majority of people 
like helping anyway and are fundamentally 
honest. Athat you are being “done" only 
adds to your problems. 

If you don’t trust people you can’t expect 
them to trust you. In many jobs and bwiness 
it it essential to have the cooperation oi 
otbert lor your ultimate luccett. It might so 



happen that you have the same problems in 
common, so don’t be jfiaid to talk it over with 
them. It IS surpiisingly what can be done if 
you take the initiative. Positive action with 
your faith in other people can make foa the 
furtherance of your success. 

5. Research and curiosity 

Some of the most successful people in the 
world have to thank curiosity and research for 
their achievements. If they had been willing 
to leave things as they were the inventors and 
discoveiers of penicillin, Xrays, steam engines 
and a host of other thing^s, would have left a 
vast vacuum behind them. 

Success IS blighted by boredom, for an in¬ 
quiring mind IS an active mind and the great¬ 
est tool a human can have. 

Selective curiosity is the purpose of a suc¬ 
cessful person. Knowledge of the fundamen¬ 
tals of our occupations through which we 
want to journey to success used as a basis for 
our subconscious self-influence is using our 
minds to the fullest extent. Eat, sleep and 
breathe the knowledge that surrounds our life. 

Whether you are a teacher or a policeman, 
a shopkeeper or econom’st, make sure that you 
have exploied cveiy angle of your chosen 
trade, for your success is based on a sound 
complete knowledge of your business. 

6. Link these with peace of mind 

All the foregoing advice can be linked 
into a chain, like a set of railway carriages. 
The subconscious is the engine supplying the 
motive £oi(X to drive the wheels. Peace oi 
mind is the lubricant for the wheels. 

The trouble with some people is that they 
have very little to do, so they indulge in an 
easy feast of non-creativc imagination. They 
meet trouble more than halfway by anticipat¬ 
ing it. Cultivate peace of mind by viewing 
everything in its correct perspective and pre- 
vept yourself fronj making mountains out of 
bumps that aren't even molehills. 

As a postscript I can quote an example of 
how the Equation of Success can work. Fot 
years I was doing a job that I disliked, Siev¬ 
ing that it was a necessity. In the evening^ I 
found solace by writing stories, then one even¬ 
ing I thought out this Equation of Success and 
applied it to my own life. 1 am now doing 
wnat I really want to do, 1 aih a fulltime 
writer. The equation in my life was the finest 
tlung that ever happened to me. 



The Origins Of The Gypsies 

BY JAN KOCHANOWSKI 

{Now a French citizen, Jan Kochanowski was born in Latvia of Gypsy stock. He studied, 
general linguistics and obtained a doctorate at the University of Paris. He is at 
present in India, continuing his research on a grant from the Indian Government.) 


Alhing.iuoi, I'hijgaiie, Cjgaii, /igcuiidcr, 
Egyptian, Oypsy, Gilto, Gitan, Roinaiiy: who 
arc tlicsc jjcoplc? 

In alinobt every European couiuiy- paili- 
culaily in Central Euiope—you can sec tfieni, 
travelling in small groups and wearing gay 
costumes. Each country has one or more 
names to describe them. Most ot tliese names 
arc variants ol the one given them in Greece: 
alhinganos, ‘‘athictos” meaning ‘uniouched’, 
and by extension, “do not touch me”. Now 
the usual manner ol greeting in India is to 
make the anjuli (j)lacing the palms together 
and bowing slighily), and say naiitailc, tiatnas 
kar, or, in Rajasthan: Rainl lioinl Ihus we 
tan sec tiiat alhinganos is no more than an 
amusing nickname lor loreigners who do not 
shake hands, but join their palms in the 
anjaii. 

As lor Egyptian and its many derivatives, 
such as Gypsy, this is a name they gave tltcm- 
sclvcs in tlie Middle Ages. Knowing that Isa 
bella the Catholic, Queen o£ Castile, was perse 
cuting the Jews, they made themselves out to 
be descendants ol the Egyptians who had en¬ 
slaved the Israelites, explaining that for this 
reason God bad condemned them to peipcttial 
wandering. 

Everywhere they attracted attention by 
their beauty, their line horses and their valu¬ 
able weapons And the dances of their women¬ 
folk captivated all the noblemen of Europc^ 
But, in spite of the colour and vigour of their 
performances, the Romanies soon came into 
bad odour with the clergy and a section of the 
laily. Imagine a company of 50 to 100 airiv¬ 
ing on horseback, jrutting up their tents and 
turning loose their animals on line pastureland 
re;idy to be cropped! Not everybody was pre¬ 
pared to overlook this kind of behaviour for 
the excellence of the performance. Their most 
bitter opponents were the craftsmen-membera 
of the various guilds, who were jealous of the 
admiration their lords lavished on these intru¬ 
ders, who were so gifted in the forging of wea¬ 
pons and in their use. 

Nevertheless, up to the 15tli Century, 


noblemen still continued to protect these 
brave, gay and, at the same time, lazy Roma¬ 
nics and shelter them in their castles, borne 
were even allowed to light in the army of a 
nobleman or monarch—Henry IV of France, 
for instance, had a Romany company—and 
became practically integrated in society 

But around the beginning of the 16th 
Cientury the Romanies’ "good life” came to an 
end. ‘I’he Church, whose influence extended 
over all social institutions, began to persecute 
them with a fanaticism equal to that of the 
Roman persecution of the Christians. In Spain, 
France and efther European countries, the In¬ 
quisition pursued ihe Gypsies, accusing them 
ot all kinds of witchcralt. A man captured 
dc.id or alive was worth 18 pounds, a woman 
just half that amount. 

The survivors of the Inquisition are the 
ancestors of the modern Gypsies. It is remark¬ 
able that, reduced during this period to the 
conditions of wolves and foxes, tlicy were able 
to preserve their natural character and dignity. 

Men of learning and even statesmen have 
always been interested in these indomitable 
people since they first appeared in Europe. It 
would not be possible to analyse here all that 
has been written about the Romanies: how¬ 
ever it is worth noting in passing that if all 
the books and documents about them were to 
be collected they would make up a sizeable 
library. 

Their Homeland—India 

With the exception of the book by Eugene 
Pittard, the eminent Genovese anthropologist, 
most of the speculations on the origins of the 
Romanies are unfortunately based on tradi¬ 
tional linguistics. 1 too began my studies in 
this way. But after demonstrating, in my doc¬ 
toral thesis “Introduction to the Phonology of 
the European Gypsy” (published in "Gypsy 
Studies” Part I,. New Delhi, 1963), the relation¬ 
ship of European Gyj^sies, 1 reached a c^clu- 
don which had previously be^ neglected or 
not recognized, namely that a people dr ^oup 
of tribes who speak a common language must 
have* lived in one bountrr lor maitr. tentuiries. 
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sharing common intcTCSts, a common adminis¬ 
tration and an aim)': in short, that they must 
have formed a State. 

It thus followed that the Gypsy people 
could not have been of nomadic origin. What 
is more, an analysis of the Romany vocabu¬ 
lary shows that its original speakers were more 
the “home-loving” type: we find no word-, 
like cave, tent, bison, but on the contraiv 
W'ords like house, cow, pig, etc. . . 

I'his conclusion was my point of depar- 
tme for other discoveries, home months after 
submitting my thesis, 1 went to Northern 
India. After observing the features, the cus¬ 
toms, some of the costumes and above all the 
music and dance of the people there, 1 decid¬ 
ed tliat I had strong evidence of the Gypsies’ 
homeland in India, of the date and cause of 
their leaving India, and of their original caste, 
causing considerable trouble to the Moslem in¬ 
vaders, and later to the British. * 

I gave a summary of my three years’ re¬ 
search in India in an article published in Indo- 
Asian Culture, New Delhi, January 1965— 
“Gypsies and I’hc Problem of Their Accultura¬ 
tion"—this article itself being condensed from 
three papers presented at the International 
Congress of Orientalists which was held at New 
Delhi in January 19W. Here, we may just 
give a brief surrunar^ of the main facts. 

The Story of the Dispersion 

In the 12th Century, Prithiviraj Chauhan, 
the most glorious ancestor not only of the 
Gypsies but of the other Rajputs, organized a 
confederation of 150 Rajput clans against the 
army of the Moslem invader, Mohammed 
Ghori. The resulting battle of Faraim was a 
resounding victory for the Rajputs, but the 
generous Prithiviraj pardoned his enemy and 
let him withdraw. The next year (1192), 
Mohammed Ghori returned with 300,000 cradk 
horsemen from the Moslem imperial armies 
ao,d attacked treaeheroudy during tjhie night 
(it had bjeen agreed tp commence the battle 
the next day), taking the R,ajputs unawares 
and scattering them 

Prithviraj's defeated army split up into 
three groups: the first took to the hills and 
organised a resistance movement which conti¬ 
nued until the arrival of the British. The 
survivors {rf this group, interbred wltlr the 
aboji^nal ipbabitants, were the ance^ors oi 
the modern Indian Gypsies, who, until Inde¬ 
pendence, were hunted down as putlaws. 
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The second group icmaiaed urgani/cd as 
a lighting unit, unconquered by the Moslems, 

The third group, which called themselves 
Romane Chave (the sons of Rama), set ofi 
across Afghanistan towards Europe. At this 
period, the two major factions of Islam, the 
Shiites and the Sunnites, were almost perpe* 
tually feuding: all the Romanies had to do to 
ensure their tree passage was to tell the Shiites 
that they were being pursued by the Sunnites 
and vice versa. 

The first European countiy they reached 
was Greece. All the Romany dialects, indud- 
iiig that of Spain, show borrowings from 
Greek, proof that the Gypsies all arrived in 
f.uiope by the same route and not by way of 
Noith Africa, from Gieece, one branch push¬ 
ed siiaighi up to the Baltic countries, while the 
rc^t dispel sed across Central Euri^pe and even¬ 
tually permeated Western Europe. 

The Privileged Gypsies of the Baltic 

It was the Northern Gypsies—those who 
went up to Baltic countiies—who had the 
easiest existence. At that time, the Teutonic 
Older was playing much the same role in 
iioith-easteru Europe as the Moslems in India: 
under the pretext of preaching Clirisiianiiy. 
they laid waste with file and sword. The 
Piussians were exterminated and their land 
occupied by Geiraan settlers; but when the 
Germans tried to push on further into Lithua¬ 
nia and Poland the two countiies united, and 
in the forest ui Grunwald, in 1410, they defeat¬ 
ed the Teutonic knights once and for all time. 

''Ihe Rajputs must have taken part in this 
battle, for Alexander Jagiello, in his famous 
charter giving privileges to the Gypsies, claim¬ 
ed to be rcaflirmiug more ancient rights grant¬ 
ed by his predecessors, the Pojish and Lithua¬ 
nian princes. 

This is why the Baltic Gypsies seem to 
have adapted better than other Gypsies to 
European civUi/aiion, while preserving their 
ancestral customs such as the Swayambar, or 
“free choice”, which in other areas was one of 
the causes of persecution, the Church consider* 
ing that this “free choice” in marriage, with 
out official ratification, was tantamount to cega- 
cubinage. 

My research has not been lestrictcd to my 
own speciality of linguistics: I have also made 
use of the methods and findings of the princi¬ 
pal human sciences, in particular anthropology 

(Continued on page 820) 



DALTON AND ATOMIC THEORY 

BY NORMAN HILLSON 


The Si’ioml centenary oj tfw hinh of British scientist, John Dalton, is bcin^ celebrated 
this year. Born in Cumberland in 1766, he tonfthi in New College Manchester from 
179) to J79y. He is remembered (or his tentath e formulation of the atomic theory of 
(hemical composition in "Absorption of Oases” {thoS) with a list of atomic weights. 
Jlc al,so wrote ‘’Meteorological Observations and E.s.says” {1793) and “New System of 
Chemical Philosophy” {ItiOB). lie died on 27th July 1844.) 


Oiii .iioniii agi- is \ci) iic-w, and cxciling, 
and dic-adlnl: l>ni vstiiU- wc (onlcinplaic iis 
liniillcs<) poNsil>iliii('s lui inan's wcltaic as \vfll 
as ils ginn polLiiual ol dcsiilaiion, it is inlet- 
cstiny tu icincnilx'f ihc aloinii tlicoi^ is, in 
lail. no m\v thing to sciciue but was ln>i 
(‘liinuiaicd l>v a plissiiisl who was boin just 
200 jcais ago. 

ilis name was Julin Dalton and he was 
botn in the collage of a pooi weaver in ihe 
English louniry of Ciiinbcrland. Jsjniiiging 
liinn su(h unpromising <iicumslaiues, Dalton 
ileieloped a genius foi inquii) lhai was Uj 
jaisc him to greainess among physical scieni 
isls. 

Ills lalhei belonged lo the Sociely ol 
l iieiuls the (.)uakeis--ancl had a siuatteiing 
ol education, which he impaiied lo his sons 
John and Jonalhan. 

Preferred Farming 

Al a sei\ eail) age John Dalton l)egan to 
leach in ihe local scliool at the ineagie wage 
of live shillings it week but soon found it more: 
piofitahle to get woik on :i faun and follow 
ihe plough. It was while chicing his leant that 
he first began lo take an interest iti the vaiy 
ing climaie of the Cumberland fells. He be 
came inteiesied in mathematics and was en¬ 
couraged hv a lelaticc in his studies so much 
so (hat, while still a youth, he was able to be¬ 
come a ic'id schoolmaster in company with his 
brothel Jon:ithaii. 'I'lie school was situated in 
the little town of Kendal and he remained 
there until 1793 when he left the Lake District 
for the grow'ing inclusti ial citv of Manchester 
and tlierc he remained foi the test of his long 
life. 

Blind Philosopher 

At Manchester he came under the inllu- 
eiice of John Cough, a bliiul philo.sophcT, who 
was also a sound classicttl scholar and no mean 
mathematician. I'hc young Dalton had a bem 
for learning and an acquisitive mind. This 


was instanced when in 1737 he heguii to keep a 
ineteorological diary oh obscivuiions with iu- 
strumeius of his owti making and wlien he died 
thcie were no kwvei than 200,000 eniiics. It 
was not long before he tvas appointed a tea¬ 
cher in mathematics in the .so-called New Col¬ 
lege in Manchester and after its removal to 
York lie became a freelance tutor. (The for¬ 
mer New College is now Manchester College, 
Cxford). By this lime he was an able teacher 
not only in mathematics hut also in cheiiris- 
iiy- 

His first ailcmpi to write a scientific book— 
on rireteorology—in 1793 met with no lecogni- 
lion among contemporary scientists and little 
iiriaacial sut.ce.ss, but the following year he 
joined ihe Manchester Literary and Philosophi¬ 
cal Society and shortly afterwards astonished 
tlie member i with a pi'per relating lo the 
\isi<in of colours. It was-the first recorded ob- 
.seivation on colour blindness. 

After I fiat Dalton turned to other subjects 
especially the study of gases and their absorp¬ 
tion I)v water and otlici liquids. Although he 
was still groping in the dark, he had already 
begun jcscaichcs which were the lead to the 
first euunciaiion of the aloirric theory. He dis¬ 
covered among other things that all gases had 
the same coefliticni of expansion. 

Study ti’ Atom 

It was ill 1803 that he began seriously to 
iii\esiigatc the phenomenon of the atom which 
lie defined as the smallest portion of any ele¬ 
ment which goes into and out of combination 
and still retains its identity. He took the 
view, however, that it was incapable of sub¬ 
division. 

Scientists who much later decided that it 
“was” divisible tcxik Dalton’s theory right qVer 
the border into the realm of prospective nu¬ 
clear power; for it was the eventual splitting 
of the atom that gave man -his clue to nature'? 
enormous forces^ 

{Continued on page.^28) 




<2 Whni IS the meavtng of the Go^fjel of 
Sivadeiht acrorihng to Gatulhijt} 

A ns “Swadeshi iV that spiiit in us whuh 
restricts us to the use and service of our mi 
mediate suiroundings to the exclusion of the 
more iemote Thus as foi religion, in ordei 
to satisfs the lequirements of the defaniuon, I 
must lestnct ms self to ms ancestral religion 
That IS. the use of ms immediate leligious 
soitounding If I find it defective I siiould 
serve it h\ purging it of its defects In the 
dopiain of ]«ilitits I should make use of the 
incligenout institutions and serve them b\ 
curing them of their piovcd defects In that 
of economics I should use onl> things that arc 
produced b> m> immediate neighbours and 
serve those industries by mji.m*g them efficient 
and complete wheic thev might be found want 
ing 

“Let us bneflv examine the thiee branches 
of Swadeshi as sketched above Hinduism has 
become a conservative religion and therefore 
a might) forte because of the Swadeshi spirit 
undei lying it It is the most tolerant because 
It IS non prosel) tiring, !ind it is as capable of 
expansion toda) as u fias been found to be in 
the past It has succeeded not in diiving out 
as t think It has been eironeouslv held, but in 
absorbing Buddhism B> leason of the Swa 
dq^i spiiit, a Hindu lefuses to change his 
religion, not necessaril) because he considers 
it to be the best but because he knows that he 
can complement it bv introducing reforms 
what I have said about Hinduism is, I 
suppose, true of the other great faiths of the 
world, onlv it is held that it is specially so in 
tlvs case of Hinduism But here comes the 
point I am labouring to reach If there is any 
substance in what I have said, will not the 
great missionar> bodies of India, to whom she 
owes a defp debt of gratitude for what they 
have done and are doing, do still bettei and 
serve the spirit or Christianity bettei b> dtop 
ping the goal of ptosely tiring while continu 
ing their philanthropic work? 

Following out the Swadeshi spiiit, 1 ob 
serve the indigenous institutions, and the vil 

Panchayals hold me India is really a re 
pelican country, and it is becau^ it is that. 
thW it has survived every shock hitherto deli 


ycied I’linces and putciitalcs, wliethei they 
Weie Indian bom or toieigneis, have haidly 
touched the vast masses except for collecting 
icyenuc Ihc latter in their turn seem lu 
haye rendered into Caesar what was Caesar’s 
and for the rest hne done muth .is they havj 
liked The v isi oiganirition of c< te answered 
not only to the teligioiis wants of the commun¬ 
ity but It .insweicd to it-* political needs The 
villagtis managed then intcin.il aflaiis thiough 
the caste systen ind thiou'jh it the) dealt with 
my oppiession horn the luliiig powei or 
powets It is not possifilc to dciiv the oigan 
iring ability of i nation tfiat yvas capable ol 
picxlucing lioin the cistc system is wonderful 
powci of organi/aiion One li is fiut to at 
tend tht gitat Kumbha Meh at Htidyvai 
to know how skilful th It oigiiii/Uion must 
fia\e been which without aiiv ‘^ccining effort, 
was able cttectivclv to ciici feu more than a 
million pilgiiiiis ^ct It is the fashion to say 
that wc hek oiganiring ability This is true, 
I fear, to a ccitani extent, of those who have 
been nimtired in the new tiadmons 

We haye labotued undei a teinble 
handle ip owing to an almost fatal depaituie 
horn the Swadeshi span We, the educated 
classes, haye iccciyed oui education thiough a 
foreign tongue We have, therefore, not le 
acJted upon the masses We want to lepresent 
the masses but we fail The> recogni/c us not 
much moie thin they recognne the English 
officers Then heaits are an open book to 
neither Their aspirations are not oius 
Hence there is a break And )Ou witness not 
in realit) failuie to organire but want of cor 
tespondence between the representatnes and 
the represented If dining the last fifty vears 
We had been educated through the yeinacu 
lars om tldcis and our servants and our 
ncighhouts would have partaken of out know 
ledge, the discoveries of a Bose oi a Ray wrould 
have been household treasuies as arc the 
Ramayan and the Mahabhant it is, so 
tar as the masses are tonctincd those great 
discoveries might as well have lif-en made by 
foreigners Had instruction in all the branches 
of learning been given through the vernacu 
lars, I make hold to sav that thev would have 
bfcn enriched wondei fully The question of 
village sanitation etc would have been solved 
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long ago. The village Panchayats would be 
now a living I'orcc in a special way, and India 
would almost he enjoying sclfgoveinmeni 
suited lo Jid K'lpiitenienrs, aiul would have 
been spami ihe Innniliating spettade of oigan- 
ized assassinaiion on hei saticd soil. It is not 
loo late to mend. 

‘'.And now lui die last division of Swa- 
de.slii. Miuh of die ileep poveily ol die masses 
is due lo die iniiioiis departuie from Swadeshi 
in the etoiioniic and induslii.d life. If not 
one ai'litle ol eoinmeice had been brought from 
outside India, she would be today a land 
(lowing with milk and lioncy. liui tliat wms 
not to be. I think of Swadeshi not 
as a l)oy<oit movement undcrlaken by 
wav ol levcngc. I conceive it as .\ 
leligions piinciple lo be followed by all. 1 
am no economist, but 1 have read some liea- 
liscs whitU show that Fngland tould easily lie- 
(ome a self siistaincil (ountry, gi'owing all the 
prodme she needs. This may be an utterly 
ridjtnions proposition, and perhap.s die best 
proof dial it cannot be line, is that England is 
one of the largest importers in the world. But. 
India cannot live for any other country 
before she is able to live for herself 
and she can li\c for herself only if she pro¬ 
duces and is helped lo produce evervthing for 
her requirements within her owm borders. She 
neetl not be. she ought not he, drasvn into the 
vortex of in?d and niinous competition which 
breeds fratricide, Jealousy and many other evils. 
Blit who is lo stop her gi'eat millionaires from 
entering into the world compelilion? Certain¬ 
ly nor legislation. Eoue of public opinion and 
proper education, howevci. tan do a gicat deal 
in the desired direction. The handloom in¬ 
dustry is in a dying condition. I took special 
care during mv wandering.s. . . .to sec as many 
weavers as possible, and mv heart ached to 
find liow’ thev had lost, how families had retir¬ 
ed from this once flourishing and honour.ahle 
occupation. 

“If w’e follow the .Sw’adeshi dotninc. ii 
would he vour dutv and mine to find out 
neighbours w'ho can supply our wants and to 
teach them to sopply them where they do not 
know how’ to proceed, assuming that there are 
neighbour.s who are in want of healthy occu¬ 
pation. Then cverv village of India will al 
most be a self-supporting and self-contained 
unit, exchanging only such necessary commo- 
diiies with olhor villages as are not locally 
nroducildc. This mav all sound nonsensical. 
Well, India is a countrv of nonsense. It ^ is 
nonsensical to parch one’s throat with thirst 


when a kindly Muhammedan is ready to offer 
pure water to dtink. And yet thousands of 
}-lindus wiiidd ralhci die of lliirst than drink 
water from a Miihanimedun household. These 
noirsiiisical men can also, onto they arc con¬ 
vinced that their religion demands that they 
.should wear garinents rnaiui fart tired in Tncrta 
only and eat food only gTown in India, dec¬ 
line to wear any othei clothing or eat any 
other clothing or eat any other food. 

“Even Swadeshi like any oilier good thing 
can be ridden to death if it is made a fetish. 
That is a danger that must be guarded ag'ainst. 
To reject foreign manufactures, merely be- 
cau.se they dre foreign and to go on w^asting 
national time and money in the promotion in 
one's country of manufactures for which it is 
not .suited, svcnild be criminal felly ."^ntl a 
negation of the .Swadeshi spirit. A true votary 
of Swadeshi will not harbour illwill towards a 
foreigner and not be actuated by antagonism 
towards anybody on the earth. Swadeshi is not 
a cult of hatred. It is a doctrine of selfless 
service that has its roots in the purest Ahimsa, 
{.e., love?.’’ 


THE ORIGINS OF THE GYPSIES 

{Contimied from page 817) 

and etiinologv. Thus in linguistics, I have 
.sfiown that the Romailv dialects fall between 
Hindi and Rajasthani ('jodhpnrl). In anthro¬ 
pology, I have discovered that the Gypsies have 
the same blood group distribution as the high 
warrior castes of Northern India, and that they 
have other common characteristics. In the 
musical field, it can be said that the heroic 
music and dance of Northern India, especially 
kathak, are very similar—apart from the mud- 
ras, or conventional gestures—to authentic 
Gypsy music and dance. 


To reach the top of the ladder may re¬ 
quire ycass of hard work, and possibly over¬ 
coming many obstacles and misfortunes. But 
calm determination to be successful will help 
>cni to carry on. 

People often throw awav good jppportuni- 
ties by not sticking to the job until it is finish¬ 
ed or by giving up a position before they are 
ready for promotion. 

Do not let impatience stand in the way of 
oltiinate advancement. , ' — A. T. Brown. 




(In these columns we ans%ver queries from our readers. Considering the volume of 
letters pouring in only selected queries are answered. Letters from our readers are 


fftwelcome. and these, with the exception of personal queries, may^ 
^ i/Ae, Editor, Question BoiK.) 


be 


addressed '^ to 


Q. h\aminc the signijUaiuc the P>c 
amble of the Indian Coiiihlution} 

(Trailokeynath Piadhan, C'.ulta(k) 

dus. The pjcainbk- of the Indian Cousti 
tution is ven iinpott.nu as it annuntiatos some 
basic prituipics for oui Republic; 

“VVe tlie peoplf of India having solemnly 
resolved lo (onslitute India into a Sovcieign 
Democratic Republic, and to sicuie to all its 
citizens: 

Justice: Social, economic ^and political; 

Libeity: Of thought, expression, faith, 

belief and worship. 

Equality: Of status and of oppoitiinitc; 

Fraternity', assuiing the dignity of the 
individual and the unity of the nation.” 

C). Introduce me with the following 
authors: 

(i) Conan Doyle (ii) Alcxandei Dumas 
{The younger) (iii) Lewis Carroll (iv) Paster 
nak (v) D. H. Lawrence (vi) Defoe 
(vii) Hemingway. 

{Zunaid Ahmad, Dibrugarh) 

Ans. (i) British writer. He qualified as a 
doctor. During the Boer War he was seniot 
physician of a ficjld hospital in S. Africa. He 
wrote the Great Boer War (1900) and was 
knighted, in 1902. 

The first of Doyle’s books, ‘A Study in 
ScarleP appeared in 1887 and introduced 
to the public tlje famous private detective, 
Sherlock Holmes, and his ingenuous compa 
nion, Dr. Watson. In his later years, he became 
spiritualist. He died in 1930. 

(ii) French dramatist and novelist. His 
novel and miscellaneous writings have been 
eclipsed by his pl^ys, of which the first. La 
Dame aiix Catnelias (1852) was a great success. 

(iii) Pseudonym of Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson (1^32*98) mathematidan and writei 
of Children’s books. Alice's Adventures in 
"Wonderland imdtr the pseudonym of L. C, 


appealed in 1865. and quickly became popu¬ 
lar. 

(i\) Russian aiiihor. Boin in Moscow of 
Jc*W’ish parentage. His icputation as his conn- 
ti)’s chief lyiic poet mounted fioni his fust 
vol. A Txvin Cloud (1914), thiough Life is My 
Sister (1922), and On fatly Trains (1941) to 
the publication of his selected pc<ems (1^5), 
and produced excellent translations of .Shakes¬ 
peare’s tragedies and Goethe’s Faust. A Nobel 
Ptize followed the publication in the West In 
1958 of his novel Dr. Zhivago, which was ban¬ 
ned in U.S.,S.R. as a hostile political act. Al¬ 
though he refused the prize, he was expelled 
from the Union of Soviet witers. 

(v) British novelist and poet. His earliest 
novel The White Peacock appeared in 1911 
when he was only 26. But he first attracted at¬ 
tention with the semi-autobiographical Sons 
and T.oveis (191.3). His travels inspired the 
novels Aaron’s Rod (1922). Kangaroo (1923) 
and the Plumed Serpent (1926) and other tra- 
sel books. I.adv Chattcrlev’s Lover (1928) gave 
rise to a long controversy, and the unexpurgat¬ 
ed edition was banned as obscene in the U.K. 
until 1960. 

(vi) English novelist and iourngljist. He 
took part in Monmouth’s rebellion, and toined 
William of Orange in 1988. He first achieved 
fame with the satire The True-Born English 
man. followed in 1702 bv the ironic The Short¬ 
est TPev with Dissenters, for which he was 
fined, imprisoned, and pilloried. He started a 
paper ‘The Review’ (1704-13). His version o( 
the contemnorarv short storv 'Abharition of 
Mrs Veal’ (1706) h.id revealed a gift for realis¬ 
tic nairativc, and Robinson Crusoe, based on 
the storv of Alexander Selkir, appeared 1719. 
He died in 1731. 

(vii) American novelist. He served as a 
volunteer ambulance man in the First Wm'ld 
War and used the experience in his book 
Farewell to Arms (1929). He svas much influ¬ 
enced by Gertrude Stein who introduced him 
to bull-fighting the theme of his first novel 
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tn\ I hi I kIhi unis (III I 111 II (III Imht 
fidm till 1 iinliou mil ilii \ i ivs iie illi 
px iiii[>ii s ol I It I h oimi >>i( I It I (II t \ Xlihouf*}! 
llit\ Mini \ii\ unlilvt. nth iitlui m 
uns sill mills ln\( loiintl tint tin ill obf^ 
the MiJu Ims ot plnsm thn tit ill nitin 
bcis 1)1 out i iriiib 

fiHt IS sminti \vi\(s ni < msiil b\ osnllit 
ini» oh|f<i < h tiimin^ni III wins lU iiiisiil 
h\ oMillilin^ ikitiii ihni>is Whin m tin 
fioii (I iii^iintls (ln»{>ttl [)iuitlt) nsLill iits 
1)1 i htii It IS s[>et*tltil up (»i slouttl ilovMi It 
caiiMs nn(>ntU( mil tlctUii w i\ts to ht stnt 
out Tht w i\ti tail bt liktnetl to ilnn^cs in 
imtiiutic md clettiit pitssine in spitt As iht 
waNcs pass this piessuit \ nits in i vv in siiniLu 
to the «is piessuu uhtn i souml NiaNt lia\cls 
ihio i^h tht an 

IlowoNPi tbett is 1 NCiN 'll oriaiit tliflti 
cnee lx till tn sound uatts and clectioinignitu 
uaMs Sound \n\ts must iiutl thiough mat 
tti-soliil liquid Ol gis—Ixcmst thtN ul\ on 
tht* Nihiuion ol ihc moleciilts oi itoms to 
ti insimi thiin Iletuoimgnetit. nn incs 
best in I vnruUiTi thit is in the complete ab 
sente ot int moli cults oi itoins 

O What n that iomethmci famous about 

beaxil ahou> Ft to the C>eat ^ 

(\a)ituitt Kmnai Gtnganagat) 


lus In the ITih ttntiiu all Russian men 
NS me bcatds Tht Chuich encouiagcd this 
fashion l)N shoN.iiig Jesus and bis disciples, and 
etert saint aluavs in a long btnid So tht 
Russians caiefulh combed and hiushul thtu 
beards but cut them-and then heirds often 


touched then chests 

Fmpeioi Pttti onlv 26 mus old decided 
on his letuiii home fiom his toicign loiiis tli n 
he would teith his people to behiNe and think 
more like the Dutchmen and rnglislnntn ind 
Fienchmen ht had met abioid So tshen tht 
nobels came to giect him on his ictuin in 
August, 1698 he met them with i long pair 
of stissois in his hands- ind one b\ one ht 
snipped olt then bends with his own iin^nal 
hmils riiut dns later he ga\e a gieat^iaii 
quel When all tht guests weie seated, Peter 
sent the Couii Fool rouiid the tables to cut ofl 


ilu bend of iny guest who hid not the hint 
lioiii whit had liippmed i iiw days befoie 
Soon ill binds had n inished at coitit 
ind Ptiii mailt i lawr th u leiied a special fx 
on mil 111 wining a bcatd Iven a faiiiui 
(oniing to muktl had to piy a piniiN as he 
pissed tht town gitct il he wort a beard* 


Q l\ hat /) Sciatica IIOu a person can be 
tiiud aho IS sufjeting pom thu disease"^ 

(J Barter]€c, Sukhadali) 

Ins It IS a t\pe of neuralgia which is a 
sell It pain felt along the track ot a ncive and 
not due to inflammation of n Some tonus arc 
dui to exli iustion oi illness others to an tin 
IitahliN stimulus sometimes at a considerable 
disr iiue Siatua lesults Irom displacement of 
out ol till discs which lie between the verte 
hi.u Fieatment is by general measures, 
sometimes bi the injection of alcohol into the 
iitiNc trunk and sometimes b> cutting oi 
stretehing of the neive 

O 1 hate read someuhere that there ar" 
main kinds of clouds Is it true} IVrite the 
atious kinds {Pauan Kumar, Narnaub 

Ins Fhere aie five types of clouds St tent 
ists ha\c guen them names Sometimes the 
types of clouds m the sks can tell us what soit 
of weuhci 10 expect 

(i) Ha\e Nou seen low, heaped up clouds 
winch often look like • puffs of cottonwool? 
These aie CUMULUS efouds I£ it is very hot, 
they may giowr, into towering CU^IULONIM 
BUS, 01 thunder clouds 

(ii) Cloud which forms as a low, unbroken 
sheet IS a STRATUS cloud The dark, ragged 
tain clouds are called NIMSOSTRATUS 


(ill) CUMULUS clouds high in the sky 
can kook like the scales of a fish and form a 
mackerel sky These arc ALTOCUMULUS 
clouds We don t usually get ram from these 
clouds but they tell us that the ram clouds may 


(ivl High featheiy 'mare’s taiT clouds are 
CIRRUS clouds or moie above the earth 


(\) Have Nou ever noticed a ring around 
the sun Ol the inoon^ The hah, as it is called, 
IS caused by a very thin film of CIRMSTRA- 
TUS cloud which bends the ravs of l%ht from 
the sun oi moon A halo is usually a sign 
of approaching bad weather 

Q Why are the following famous' 

(i) Rajgir (ii )Ranthainbor (Uil The 
Saar (iv) Tneste (\) Sheffield (vi) khulna 
(vn> Uma. (Mukesh Kumaft Lutihytna) 
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Ans. (i) It is in Blhat. Famous for Jain 
teiupltis hot springs. • 

(ii) In Rajasthan. A historical luu neai 
Sawai MaUhopui. coti^ucjiC<l by Akliai tioin 
the Rajputs; tnjnous for Cantrsh Temple. 

(iii) Contains'rich iron and coal field. On 
the bordci of France and Germany. In 1935, 
Saarland was handed over to Gciiiiain altei 
a plebiscite. On l.st januai) 1957 .Saailand 
was politically jouicd to Ceiniaii). and wa'. 
•kept economically linked with Frame lui three 
•^ears, now under West German). 

(ivj A seaport of llal) on the Adiialic; 
wpll knptvn fw ship building: a plagne sjmt of 
kuiopc; both Yugoslavia and Ital) claimed it. 
^it is now divided into two zones; Zone A has 
l>ccn handed over to Italy and Zone B to 
Yugoslavia, 

(v) In Fiigland. It is noted foi culler). It 
.is also know'll for the manufacture of steel 
fails, and armour plates for shij^s. . 

(vi) In Fast Pakistan. It was the worst 
affected area of the comniunul troubles in 
Jamiary-February, 1964. thus compelling 
thousands of non-Muslims to flee to India. 

(vii) In Peru. In a football match bet¬ 

ween Argentina and Peru, the decision of tlie 
referee was challenged, it led to serious liot 
ing resulting in over 350 deaths and about 
1,000 injure. * 

Q. Oive a brief inirodudion of Chiang- 
Kai-Sneh. (Madan Copal, Ainbala). 

Ans. President of Nationalist China; bom 
31 October, 1886. He was sent from China to 
Japan in 1907 to complete his military train¬ 
ing but deserted from the Japanese Army in 
1911 to take part in the Chinese Revolution, 
As Chief of staff to the revolutionary leader 
Sun Yat Sen, whose sister-in-law he later mar¬ 
ried, Chiang studied Russian military methods 
in Moscow in 1923. After his return he op¬ 
posed the Chinese C/ommunists and in 1928 
became the head of the government establish¬ 
ed at Nanking, the new* Capital. In the fol 
lowing years his for^s. fought local war lords, 
Japanese invaders, and the Cemununists (who 
captured Chhuig in 1936 but released him so 
that he continue to fight the Japanese). 

He contind^ to lead the Chinese Government 
and the Kuomintang during the Second World 
War but ip J948 his forces ysctc defeated by 
the cotpiimnists and he retired to Formosa. He 
has i^p^tfdly asserted that his forces will one 
day invade the ^inese mainland and over- 
;tlurow Che communist government. 


Q. What was Dumbarton Oaks Confet. 
enter (7eg«f Kishore, Panipai). 

.Ins. A meeting held in August 1944 at u 
maiisiun called Duiubaitun Oaks in Wastiiiig 
ton, D.C., U.S.A., at which ic 2 >icsentativcs oi 
China, tlie U.K.., tfic U.S.A., and ihc U.S.S.R. 
discussed llic stiucturc of tlic proposed U.N.O. 
Uic Conference concluded on 7 October, 1944, 
when the proposals were i^ublishcd. la their 
main outline they showed a strong rescniblaiicc 
lo tlie coscnani of the League of Nations. 
I’hey pro\idctl that the key body in the United 
Nations foi- piescrving woiLf peace was to be 
the Sccuiity Council, on which China, France, 
the U.K,. and the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. 
were to be pcrinancntly represented and whicb 
was to be given much more pow'er tliau the 
League C'ouncil. Tfie question of how the 
.Security Council was to vote w'as left unsettled 
uniir Febiuary 1945 vvhen tlie ^’alta Agreement 
between the U.K. the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R; 
established the principle of the veto. 

Q. / have read the name ‘Izvcslia’ many 
times. What is it} 

{Mau'sh Kumar, New Delhi). 

Ans. It is a newspaper in the U.S.S.R. It 
is the oificiul oigaii ol the Supietiie Soviet, the 
icgislatuic of the U.S.S.R. It devotes much ol 
its space to the law's passed by the Supreme 
Soviet and to the administrative orders of thu 
Russian govcnimeiit, on which it also com¬ 
ments. However, it is not so reliable an ex¬ 
ponent of the communist Party line as Pravda. 
The word izvcslia means news. The news¬ 
paper was founded in 1916. 

i). lixftlain the following: — 

(i) Nihilism ^ii) Sterling Area. 

(Om Parkash, Uhiwani). 

Alls, (i) From tlie Latin word Nihil, mean¬ 
ing nothing; an intellectual movement Russia 
in the middle of the 19ih century, which 
became famous through Turgenev’s novel, 
batheis and Sons, 1862. Nihilists recognize no 
authority, doubt every general principle and 
value, and stand for freedom of the .sovereign 
individual. Nihilism has often been confused 
w’ith anarchism. Though its rejection of 
authority paved the way for political revolu¬ 
tionaries, it is a philosophical and literary out¬ 
look rather than a political doctrine. 

(ii) A group of countries which decided in 
1931, when the U.K. w'cm off the gold stand¬ 
ard, to tie their currency reserves in the form 
of balances with the Bank of England. During 

{Continued on page 828) 








¥OC4BULARY TEST 



(’/ry your .skill I In li.e list below tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest in 
meaning to the key word and then compare with the answers given in the end.) 


(QUliSriONS; 

Z. jiiquanl —A: llirtatioiis. J>; 2 )l(‘a'>iiiuK 
ui)>c. C; sutiabiliiy. D: talkaiivciic.s;,. 

I. aifnhility —A: senst- of luimoui. li: j)ic 
sliiiuiiaiiiig. C-: (Oiiiual. J): iiiipiulc'iii. 

3. (OHiiot.\.s< iii—A: sell iiidiilgt 111 ik-imhi. 

U: (lal)t>lci 111 lliL' all'). ]>tiilo') 0 ]ilii i. 

1): (uiupctciii judge. 

4. pcijiiuiiivc —A: lia\iiig ilie pouci lo 
win over. B: yielding. Cl: lelaxed. 1): .sj>»ead- 
iug lliioughout. 

5. slcHing —A: biiglil. li: ha\ing lull 
value. C: royal. D: famous. 

6. spontaneity —A: gaielj. li: innocence. 
C: eagerness. D: qualiiy ot uiipieiiieduaied 
action. 

7. exaltation —e.vaggciaiioii. Ji: anibi 
lion. C: folly emuiion. 1): iiumility. 

8. amity —A: niiilh. li: truce. C: sound¬ 
ness of mind. D: good will. 

9. .Sahibi ions —A: waini. li: healthful. 
C: tleat. D: calm. 

10. H I tiUan—A : peacelul. li: bcautilul. 
C: sky-blue. D: mnltitolomed. 

II. benejailion —A: kindly act. li: feeling 
of fiieiidliness. (1: .sense ol wellbeing. D: leli- 
gious blessing. 

12. joviality : enthusiasin. li: genero 
sil). t': heaity gooii nature. D: stoutness. 

13. Elyyiini - A: blisslul. li: poetical. 
C: hopeful. D: imaginary. 

14. Vlopiun — A: all-inclusive. B: ideal¬ 
istic but impractical. C: immortal. I): broad 
miaded. 

15. sanctified — A: petmilled. B: lewartl 
ed. C: aided. D: consecrated. 

16. unexceptionable —A: at vaiianco with 
rule. B: faultless. C: powerful. D: to which 
exception tan be taken. 

17. fealty—A: loyalty. B: privilege. ('.: 
truth. D: uniaithfulncss. 

18. delectable — A: caicfully .selected. B: 
fussy (’.: delicious. 1): whimsical. 

(ANS\VER.S) 

1. affability — C: Sociability; case and 

courtesy ol mannet; willingness lo converse. 


2. piquant —B: Bleasaully stimulating; 

lively; as, a piquant expression. 

3. connoisseui —1): Competent judge, as 
of art of music; a.s, a connoisseur of Italian 
primitives. 

4. peisuasivc —A: Having the powei to 
win pvei; tending lo persuade; as, a persuasive 
.ugumciu. 

5. sl('iling--H: Having full value; genu¬ 
ine; as, a man ot steiling ciiaraclcr. Middle 
English, from the name of silver penny of the 
twelfth ceniuijy’. 

6. spontaneity —D: Quality or state of 
voluntary', unpremeditated action; as, “He 
spoke with spontaneity.” 

7. exaltation —C: Eolty emotion; spiritu¬ 
al or mental elevation; as, “His eloquence left 
the audience in a state of exaltation.” 

8. (unity —^I): Good will; friendship; 
j>eaccful relalious; as, to live in amity. Latin 
amicus, “friend.” 

9. salubrious- li:' Healthful: wholesome; 
beuehcial; as, a salubrious climate. 

10. cerulean —C: Sky-blue; azure. 

11. henefaclion —A: Kindly act’; bcnciit 
conleri cd: as, a public benefaction. 

12. joviality —C: Hearty good nature; joy¬ 
ous good humour. 

13. Elysian—A: Blisslul; heavenly: of or 
like Elysium, according to classical iriythqlogy 
tlie abode of the blessed dead, a place of ideal 
happiness: paradise. 

14. Utopian —B: Resembling Utopia, an 
imaginary island with an ideal social system 
visualized by Sir Thoma.s More, in his book 
Utopia, 1,516. 

15. sanctified —D: Comecrated; cleansed 

of sin; as, a sanctified mind. : 

16. unexceptionable —A: Faultless; not; Ir 
able to exception or obje.ction; . Beyond re¬ 
proach; as. an unexceptionable perfpirmanfe. 

17 fealty —A: Loyalty; faithfulness; allegi¬ 
ance; as, fealty to one's country. 

18 delectable — C: -Delicious; tasty; also, 
exr[uisite; giving pleasure; as, delectable line 
drawings. 







(Answer the following without extraneons help. When finished 
compare with the model answers and test your knowledge.) 


(QUESTIONS) 

1 (a) How much has India piog^cssed in 
space research? 

(b) What IS India’s position in the woild 
vitoniic energy? 

2 What wue the causes of 1857 Revolution — 
India’s Fust War of Independence and us 
failure? 

3. What aie the powcis oL the Piesidcnt of 
India? 

4 (a) In what States of India aic the follow 

ing and what is each knots n, foi ?, • 

(i) Mahabalipmam (ii) Vaishali 
(ill) Khajuraho (iv) Konarak 

(b) Name the Chief Industry of the fol 
lowing places: — 

(i) Kolar (ii) Vishakhapatnam (iii) Mam 
pur (iv) Digboi (v) Jalpaiguii 

5 Introduce with the following countiics and 
name their capitals also — 

(i) Buiundi (ii) Caiucioun (iii) Costa 
Rita (iv) Dominican Republic (v) Gabon 

6 (a) (i) Which Ihcsident of the USA was 
the son of a foimcr Picsident? 

(ii) What aie the principal types of classi 
I cal danang m India? 

(ill) Which Presidents of the USA wtie 
assassinated when m office? 

(iv) The President of the USA who was 
awarded Nobel Peace Prize while in office? 

(b) Answer the following: — 

(i) Who composed*the Indian National 
Anthem? 

(ii) Who is the author of the famous 
National song, “Vande Mataram”? 

(ill) Which is the national bird of India? 

(iv) Which ofiBcer’s signature is found on 
the oneruped note in India? 

(v) Whose signature is found on the 
ten-ruj^e note in India? 

7. C!om|rfete the following sentences filling in 

the 


(a) Scurvy disease is due to deficiency 

of -. 

(b) Llcctromagnctic induction was dis- 

covcicd by - 

(c) Ihc distance between the tails in 

btoad gauge in India is- 

(d) A group of fixed stais is called-- 

(c) The tallest animal is the - 

(f) Cancel is cuied b> niadiating the 

affected pait with - 

(g) Among the elements — has the 
• highest dcnsit) 

8 (a) What reflex action? 

(b) What do you know of the following — 

(i) Algae (ii) Amoeba (iii) Bacteria 
(iv) Genes (\) Pollination 

9 Intioduce with following books — 

(i) Good farth (ii) Jean Christophe 
(ill) Ihe Hindu View of Lite (iv) Mysterious 
Universe (v) In Memoiiani 

(ANSWERS) 

1 (a) A locket for the study of ouUi space 
was launched on 21st Novembci, 1963 lioiii 
rhumb 1 , near Tiivaudtuiii, maikmg the 
begining of space lesearch in India This ic 
seaicli IS being conducted by the Indian Na 
tional Committee foi Space Research 

The establishment of the launching site 
has been prescribed thiough the collaboration 
and active assistance of many countiics advane 
ed in space technologs The initial work at 
Thumba was based on agreements concluded 
between the Department of Atomic Energy and 
National Aeronautical and Space Admmistra 
tion of the USA Other facilities have been 
made thiough agieenients svith the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR and the Space Researqji 
Organisation of France 

The Indian National Piogi nnnu foi 
sounding rockets was mainly aiimd at study 
ing the region of the atiiiosphcic fiom 40 km 
to 200 km Observations could bt made with 
balloons upto 40 km and artificial earth satel 
lites could operate satisfactorily above 200 kin 
The Drooramme would involve two types 
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of rockels. 'I'hc small r<x;kct would be able 
to lake iiisli imu'iits weiglu'ng 10 kg. lo heights 
of about 70 km. ami would fall into ocean 
.some 50 lo 100 km. to tlic west of the launch 
pad. A Inggi-i two-stage lockct would be used 
to can\ the scientific iiistiuincnts weighting 
iiplo 40 kg. to heights upto 150 km. 

(b) India has been leiiomiiiated lo the 
lioaid ol tioveriiois of U.N. International 
Aloinii I neigy Agency as being the most ad 
valued (oiintix in atomic energy development 
in South Asia. The I.A.fc.A. which came into 
being on July 29, 1957, is a specialised agency 
of the U.N. "to accelciale and enlarge the 
coiUiibution of atomic energy to peace, health 
and piospeiity throughout the world.” 

2. C'auses: — 

(a) I lie Indian Ruleis weie debarred from 
adopiiitg a male heir in <ase they had no male 
issue, and < onsecpieiitly tlieii posse.ssion^ were 
to lie merged into tlie British Indian territory. 

(b) The people were against the British 
regime. 

(c) The spread of clii istianity alarmed the 
people. 

(tl) The disparity between the salaries of 
the native sepoys and the IJritisli soldiers. 

(e) Increase in taxation, in land rent and 
land revenue. 

(Ij The introduction of new cartridges 
whicli liad lo lie cut with the teeth before 
loading them into the rille; the news spread 
that llie cailiidges were greased with the fat 
of cow and pig. 

Causes ol Failure: — 

(i) The British were better oiganised than 
Indians. 

(ii) I’hc British had more resources than 
Indians 

(iii) I'he wealthy classes did not extend 
llreir lull support to the Ireedom fighters, on 
the contrary many of them supported the 
British. 

(iv) 'I here was lack of central direction. 

(v) The help rendered to the British by 
the I’utijab Sikhs prerved to be most disastrous 
to the cause of the fighters. 

(vi) Bahadui Shah II, the king of Delhi 
was infirm and weak, and so he did nor ri.se to 
the orcasion. 

(vii) Tack of leadership. 

3. Fxentli.'t; Po:err.\:-—He is vested with the 

power oi a)>poiittiiients i.e. he appoints the 
Governors of the States, the Judges of the High 


Courts and .Supreme Court and their Chiei 
Justices, the members of the (J.P.S.C., the Audi¬ 
tor General, the (Comptroller General and the 
Attorney General; bcsidc.s, he makes all diplo¬ 
matic appointirienis. He is the Supreme Com¬ 
mander of the Armed Forces of India. He 
governs the Union territories througlf the 
Chief Commissioners, who are appointed by 
him. He calls upon the leader of the majority 
patty in the Lok Sahha to choose his cabinet, 
and he is appointed as the Prime Minister 
and on tlie latter's advice, all members of the 
Cabinet arc appointed by the President. 

Legislative Powers :—He may address 
either House of the Parliament; send message 
to either House containing those matters which 
he wants to be re-considcred by the House. He 
can summon, adjourn and prorogue eithezi 
House of the Parliament and dissolve the 
Lower House, and order fresh elections. Any 
bill passed by Parliament must receive his 
assent, before it becomes an Act. He is em¬ 
powered to fiiakc* regulations and laws for the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands and Laccadive, 
Minicoy and Amindive Islands. lie can pro¬ 
mulgate an Ordinance, when the Parliament is 
not in session. 

Financial Poweis :—No money bill and 
demand for grant can be introduced or moved 
in the Parliament, unless it has been recom¬ 
mended by the President. 

Judicial Powers ^—He has the power to 
grant pardon, reprieve or remission of punish¬ 
ment or commute death sentences. 

Emergency Powers :—In any emergency: 
caused by war, aggression or internal disturb¬ 
ances or by the failure of the constitutional 
machinery or by financial instability, the Presi¬ 
dent can proclaim a state of emergency, and 
he can take under his direct charge the admin¬ 
istration of any State in India. The powers 
were employed in the case of Punjab in 1951 
and 1966, in case of Kerala in 1954, in 1956, in 
1959, in 1964, in Orissa in 1961. The Ih'esb 
dent declared an Emergency in October 1962 
to meet the Chinese threat and then in August 
1965 to meet Pak invasion of India. 

4. (a) (i) (Madras). It is about 8 miles from 
Canjeevaram on the sea and contains many 
relics of Pallava art. Atomic pow«r plant. 

(ii) The training centre of the Indian AiP ’ 

Force in Mysore. Another pla^c Of same name 
situated in Bihar; famous for the ruins of Jaiii 
Temples. . ' : 

(iii) It is in the State of Chatter{»urib 
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^Bundelkhand in Madhya Ptadesh. It is (am¬ 
yous for Mahadeva Temple. This temple is 
covered with sculpture from top to bottom, 
and it presents a ^and and magniheent appear 
ance 

(iv) Konarak Temple. It is in Orissa and 
famous for the chariot wheel, dedicated to the 
Sun God; a very ancient structure. 

(b) (i; Gold mining (ii) Shipbuilding 
(ui) Silken Crafts (iv) Peti oleum (v) 1 ca and 
jute. 


1) 5. (i) The kingdom of Buiundi, part of the 
former Belgian U.N. Tiusteeship of Ruanda- 
Urundi, became ludependctit on July 1, 1962, 
changing its name to Bmundi. it lies in the 
LEast Central Africa. 1 he Chief product of the 
®eountry for expoit is collcc, capital is Usum¬ 
bura. 

(ii) A fedeial republic on the western 
coast of Africa, it was foimeily a German 
colony which had come under UJ^.* Trustee¬ 
ship in 1949 and was being administered in 
two paits by Biitain and France respectively. 
In 1958 France offcied independence to the 
area administered by hei, and the United 
Nations terminated the Trusteeship on Janu 
ary 1, 1960, when the French Cameioun be¬ 
came independent. Following a referendum 
by the U.N. in former British Camerouns, it 
joined the Republic to foxfe the Federal Re 
public of Camerouns on October 1, 1961. Capi 
tal is Yaounde. 


(iii) It is an independent republic in 
>wuthernmost part of Central America between 
l^icaragua and Panama. CofTec of a high 
quality is the chief a op and export. Capital 
tSan Jose. 

(iv\ An independent Central American 
.State sharing the Caribbean island of Hisapa 
niola with Haiti. It lies east of Cuba between 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea 
Capital —Santo Domingo. 

^ (v) It lies on the Atlantic coast of Equato¬ 

rial Africa. It proclaimed complete independ 
eneg from France on August 17, I960. Capi 
tsd-—Libreville. 


'6. (a) (i) Franklin Roosevelt (U.S. President 
1933*45) son of Theodore Roosevelt (U.S. 
President 1901*9). 


. i (ii) (a) Manipuri, (b) Kathakali, (c) Bharat 
Natyam, (d) Kathak. 

. (iii) Abraham uucoln, John Tyler, James 
Ggrfield, John Kennedy. 

Woodrovy Wilson. 

(i) Rabindra Nath Tagore. 




(ii) Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. 

(iii) Peacock. 

(iv) Secretary of the Ministry of Finance 
S. Boothlingam. 

(v) Governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India: P. C. Bhattacharya. 

7. (a) Vitamin C. (b) Faraday, (c) 5 ft. 6 
inches, (d) Constellation, (e) Giraffe, (f) Cobalt 
lays, (g) Radium. 

8. (a) It is an automatic response to Stimuli!, 
which does not require to be willed or tliought 
about, and in which the stimulation of a sen- 
soiy narve fibre bungs about thiough the 
motor neivc an activity or movement in an in- 
voluntaiy inannei These aic controlled by 
spinal cord and not by brain. 

(b) (i) Algae: These are green (common 
ly), non flowering ihallophytic plants contain¬ 
ing fhlorophyll, undiffcicntiated into stem, 
leaves and roots, and mostly growing in vsater. 

(ii) Amoeba: This is uni (cllul.ii, micros¬ 
copic, inveitebrate piotozoan anim.il having 
an iiregular body (which is continuously 
changing), and provided with ‘false feet’ oi 
prcudo|)odia. 

(ill) Bade} ta—These are the smallest, most 
primitive unicellular, microscopic, sphetical, 
filameutous or rod shaped miao oiganisms 
with piimitive nucleus. Si/e lOmicious 
Mostly disease causing oiganisms, but some 
types help us in agriculture, medicine etc. 

(iv) Genes: These are factors which con 
stitute “the physical basis of heredity ” They 
arc arranged in a constant linear oidei on 
chromosomes, and are responsible foi the deve¬ 
lopment of a paiticular character. 

(v) Pollination: It is the transference of 
pollen grains fiom the stamen to the stigma of 
the same or of another flow’er, or sometimes 
of an allied species. 

9. (i) Bv Pearl S. Buck. It deals with the life 
of a Chinese peasant Wang Ling and his staik 
poveity and his hnal reconciliation with his 
fate, aftei he had seen a peiicxl of gloiy It 
won hci Nobel Pi i/e. 

(li) By Roroain Rolland. It is an epoch 
making biographical and psychological novel 
in many volumes. Its hero is John Christo¬ 
pher, a musical genius possessing an independ 
ent and heroic ^aiactcr. 

(iii) By Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. The most 
widely read work of Di. Radhakrishnan 
throwing considerable light on the philosophi 
cal and metaphysical concept of the East; he 
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interprets in this book the schools of Uttar 
Mimanasa and Xedanlism and tliercby shows 
how the ilindu view of life is a synthetic 
unity. 

(iv) By James jeans. It is a book on the 
mysteries of the universe and presents in a 
very lucid and easy style the fundamentals 
about the various phenomena of nature. 

(v) liy Tennyson: It is an elegy written on 
the death of his friend Hallani. Though 
personal, the poem is yet charactciistic of the 
iinpeisonaj touch, when the poet discusses con- 
ilict between science and religion, talks about 
tlte nature of death. The poem reOects Victo¬ 
rian confusion about religion and science. 


DALTON AND ATOMIC THEORY 

(Continued from page 818) 

Dalton formulated the working hypothe¬ 
sis that tlic molecules of a compound consisted 
of atoms of the elements composing the com¬ 
pound. Further he assigned atomic weights to 
the elements taking Iiydrogcn as a unit with a 
value of one. 

Pioneer Work 

Of course, his work in the atomic field 
was largely pioneer, but his theory formed the 
basis for the great discoveries of modern times. 
It was Dalton who also enunciated the famous 
Dalton’s Law that the pressure asserted by and 
the fjuantity of vapour which saturates a given 
area are the same for the same temperature, 
whether the space is a vacuum or iillcd hy a 
gas. Also that the pressure of a mixture of 
two gases is equal to the sum of the two pres¬ 
sures which each wendd exert if it occupied 
the same space alone. 

Although he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society and read papers to early meet¬ 
ings of the British Association, he never made 
any money out of his investigations. In fact 
in 1833 he wms glad to accept a pension of 
150 pounds a year offered to him by the Con¬ 
temporary Prime Minister, Lord Grey. I’his was' 
later increased to 300 pounds and it remained 
hi.s main source of income for the re.st of his 
days. 

He was a tremendous worker even in his 
declining years. He was modest and simple in 
his way of living. The only relaxation he 
permitted himself was a game of bowls played, 
on Thursday affternoons. And he was one of 
the greatest chemists and physicists who ever 
lived. He died in 1844, at the age of 76. 


QUESTION BOX 

(Continued from page 823) 
and after the Second World War the acute 
shortage of gold and dollars compelled sterling 
area members to impose exchange control; this 
means that, although there is freedom of* ex¬ 
change within the sterling area, the territories 
that earn a net surplus of dollars sell their 
excess dollars to the British Treasury for Sterl¬ 
ing, and tfiose that spend more dollars than 
they earn can buy dollars for sterling from the 
British Treasury. In 1956 the territories in 
tlie sterling area, described in the Exchange ^ 
Control Act of 1947 as the scheduled territories 
were: the U.K. and its colonies; all British 
Commonwealth countries with the exception 
of Canada; and Burma, Iceland, Iraq, Ireland,.,^ 
Jordan, Libya, and the seven independent " 
States on the Trucial Coast. 


I will study and get ready and the oppor¬ 


tunity will dame. —Abraham Lincoln. 

* * * 

Great results cannot be achieved at once, 
and w'C must be satisfied to advance in life aa 
we walk—step by step. —Samuel Smiles. 
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{Below are given some questions to test the quickness of your mind and Intel- 
ligance, and stimulate creatUe thinking. It does not matter that you attempt 
all the questions. What matters is the time taken. Try and find nut.) 


(QUESTIONS) 

1, Three men were to receive 90s £or harvest¬ 
ing a field, condilionally upon the work being 
done in five days. Jake could do it alone in 
nine days, but as Ben was not so good a work¬ 
man they were compelled to engage Bill for 
two days, in consequence of which Ben got 
3s. 9d. less than he would otherwise have re¬ 
ceived. How long would it have taken Ben 
and Bill together to complete the work. 

Z. A farmer once had a square piece of ground 
on which stood twcnty-ifour ,troes, exactly as 
shown in the illustration. He left instructions 



in his will that each of his eight sons should 
receive the same amount of ground and the 
same number of trees. Now is the land to be 
divided in the simplest possible manner? 

3. A man said that a motor-car was running 
on a circular track with the result that the 
outside wheels were going twice as fast as the 
inside ones. 

What was the. length of the circumference 
described by the outer wheels? The wliecls 
were 5 ft. apart at the axle. 

4. Mrs. Crackham at the breakfast-table re¬ 
cently announced that sbe had had as a gift 
from an old friend three beautiful new table¬ 
cloths, each of which is exactly 4 ft. ^uare. 
She asked the memberi of her family if they 
could tell her the len^h of the side of the 
largest square table top that these cloths will 


logethci cover. They might be laid in an) 
way so long as they cover the surface, and Ac 
only wanted the answer to the nearest indl. 

5. A man married a widow, and they each 
already had children. Ten years later ther* 
was a pitched battle engaging the present 
family of twelve children. The mother ran to 
the father and cried, “Come at once! Youi 
children and my children are fighting out 
children-” As the parents now had each nine 
children of their own, how many were bom 
during the ten years? 

6 . The illustration is supposed to represent a 
portion of a long submarine net, and the 
puzzle is to make as few cuts as possible from 



top to bottom, to divide the net into two 
{)art$, and so make an opering for a submarine 
to pass through. Where would you make the 
cuts? No cuts can be made through the knotty 
Only remember the cuts must be made 
the top line to the bottom. 

7. Sardar Puran Singh told his family that^^ 
man had a window a yard square, and it let in 
too much light. He blocked one-half of it, an^ 
still had a square window 'a yard high and if 
yard wide. How did he do it? 

(ANSWERS) 

1. As Jake coulo alone do the job in nine 
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days, he will do 5/9 in five days, anti earn 50s, 
Ben should have earned 40s. but he liad relin¬ 
quish 3s. 9d. to Bill, so Ben is worth 36s. 3d, 
New Ben could have earned the full 90s. in 
12*12/29 day.s, and Bill, tvho was woitli 22-l/2d. 
per day, would take forty-eight days to earn 
the full 90s. We thus find that Ben and Bill 
tt^thcr would have done the whole job in 
9-63/73 days. 

2. The illustration shows the very simple 
solution to this puzzle 



The land is divided into eight equal parts, 
each part containing three trees. 


3. As the outside wheels went twice as fast as 
the inside ones, the circle they described was 
twice the length of the inner circle. There¬ 
fore, one circle had twice the diameter of the 
other, and since the wheels were 5 ft. apart, the 
^iametcr of the larger, circle was 20 ft. Multi¬ 
ply 20 ft. by 3.1416 (the familiar approximate 
.value for ‘pi’), and we get 62,832 ft. as the 
length of the circumference of the larger circle. 

4. The three tablecloths, each 4 ft. by 4 ft., 
will cover a table 5 ft. 1 in. by 5 ft. 1 in. it 
laid in the manner shown in the following dia- 


r: 




h 



ABCD is the table-top, and 1, 2 and 3 are tlie 
three s(|uarc cloths. Portions of 2 and 3, of 
course, fall over the edge of the table. 

5. Each parent had three children when they 
married, and six were born aftenvards. 

6 . The following illustration shows the best 


A 



way of cutting the net. It will be seen that 
ciglii cuts are made from A to B, dividing the 
net into two parts. 

7. The diagram shows the original window, 
a yard squ.nre. After he had blocked out 





the four triangles indicated by the dotted lines, 
he still had a sq^uare window, as seen, measiur- 
ing a yard in height and a yard in breadth. 


When you are seeking personal fulfilment, 
that is true ambition. 

You take into account your talent, four 
tastes and your hopes, the demands of tho 
business or professional or scii 
want, and you move toward 
ability to meet them. 

It is remarkable what may be aocomidi^* 
ed by plain, homespun capacitfes govemM bf 
an indomitable purpose and common sense. 


mtme career you 
perfecting your 








■ •■• 5 ? 



O. iI£NilY—GKEATfcST STORY-WitiXbB 

it s a well known iact that the nnjoiuy ot 
auihois diaw then plots and stones directly 
iioiii hie, and the gieat Ameiiean shoii story 
wnter, ‘O Heniy , was no cveeption It is, 
howevei, quite understandable that he sliould 
want to take Ins situations iioin life, iot the 
simple leason tint his ovni life was one of 
inysteiy and almost hctional oeeuiiemes 

Lven his name was a piivatc mystciy 
Boin William S)dney Poitei, he used many 
pen names when hi fust staitcd to wiite, but 
chose to stiek to O Heniy once his stones 
became populai lo the many people who 
asked him why he used thw ih pieieteiue to 
his own suniame, he hau many aiisweiv most 
of them impossible 

Iht most populai thtoiy is to the on*’,in 
of tins name lies in the iact that thcie was i 
ceitain Captain Orrin Henry in chaige of the 
guard at Olno Penetentiary wiieie Poiler seiv 
ed a four yeai sentence 

They stniik up « friendship togeihn ind 
Poitei tiled to show his grititudi by naming 
his short stones after this man wlio had be 
friended him for mmy years behind bus 

It is also said that in the jail at Austin 
Texas where Poiter was once detained, theie 
was a jailer whose wife would call out Oh, 
Henry,” whcnevei a meal wis leady Poitei 
himself sometimes told people tliat he tame 
across the name in the ‘agony’’ column of a 
New Orleans newspaper 

But whatever the truth about the ongiu 
may be, Porter has certainly managed to leave 
a tangled mass of theories behind him on this 
one question alone; 

Porter, who born m 1862 m a little 
town in North Carolina, was educated by his 
aunt Lma, following the death of his mother 
when he was only three. He stayed at her pi i 
vate academy until he was in his late teens and 
showed a dair for caricaturing which she tried 
to encourage 

^ But Will Porter was too interested in life 
and people to concentrate on any ability for 
.drawing that he might so easily have cultivat¬ 


ed He was an avid readei of the hnglii 
classics, and when someone asked him why 1 
nevti lead any hciion, the reply that came o' 
in eilect, suiiiiaed up the whole of his life: “ 
IS .ill lame eumpaied with the romance of n 
own iile, he said 

He worked £oi some yeais ni a drug slot 
bating every tiiinule ol it, but gaming ve 
valuable expet leiicc m dispensing Foliowii 
this wis d spell of woik on a ranch ni Icxa 
wlieie be got most of his ideas for the coi 
boy stones he was later to write 

lliis woik did not keep him occupied fi 
long, uid he was very soon oil to what w 
then the iaiily big centre of Austin, in fexa 

Heie, again, he went thiough a nuinbi 
of jobs winch included an estate agents oific 
a lepoitci and. latei. aitist, with the loc 
ncwspapci linally, he seemed settled whe; 
aitei inailying Athol Estes at the age of 25, 1 
took the job of cashier at the lirst Nation 
Bank of Austin 

But It was this job which altcied the endi 
touise of Poilei’s lift The bank was an c 
iiemcly bipha/iidls run affair, and nooi 
thought tbeie was anything unusual in a cu8t< 
mei strolling behind the counter, picking v 
a wid of notes, and then leaving a chit to K 
liow much he had taken 

It was Poitci’s job to check all tins an 
keep the books in order—a terrying job, an 
one which caused Ins predecessor to resign wil 
a mental bicakdown, while his successor mac 
a suicide attempt to keep track of half tl 
money winch .went through the bank I 

While Poitei still held the role of cashie 
a Govcinment bank examiner airived one da 
to check through the books He found sever: 
incgulanties in the figures which amounted t 
neaily 1,000 dollars, and although the ban 
authouties, realising the chaotic state of affah^ 
decided to make good the missing amount, 
government official insisted that Porter shov^ 
leave the bank 

He tried to make a success of a smal 
newspaper he had acquired, and finally had t 
give up this for a job on a newspaper in 
neighbouring town. 
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'I'wo ycais after he was (.iiMiiiiised fioiii the 
Austin bunk, the federal authorities ubiaiiicd 
indictments against him charging him wiiii 
embezzlement and he was summoned to appear 
at Austin for tiial. I’orier said goodb\e to Ids 
wife and daughter and set out from liuustoii 
to Austin. 

He had every intention of facing the ti ial, 
but once on the train, he panicked, got oil at 
the wtong station and finally jouineyed lor 
miles until he landed in Honduras. "I’licre, lie 
took to bouts of liard drinking with the tv\'o 
Jennings brothers, A1 and Frank. 

'I'hesc two were train robbers who had 
“acquiicd” some 30,000 dollars on the train 
journey to Honduras, ai riving at the .same time 
as Poitcr. It is quite possible that he made 
friends of them because he was also on tlie 
run—on the charge of suspected embe/zkment. 

He had kept up correspondence with his 
relatives in Austin, and as soon as he lieaid 
that Ids wife was seriously ill, he hunied back 
there. The police had promised that they 
would not trouble him during his wife's ill¬ 
ness. 

Athol died, and William Porter was left 
to face his trial alone. He had been complete¬ 
ly numbed by his wife’s death, and made not 
one attempt to defend himself. He was found 
guilty and sentenced to five years’ impicson- 
merit. 

But the (juestion of whether he was in lad 
guilty or innocent remains unansweied even 
today after mtith detailed research into the 
matter, fie served thicc years of the scnieiue. 
during which time he* met the two fenning, 
brothcis as well as many other lascinating cha¬ 
racters who later featured in his stories. 

He h.id a ndllion characters and situ i- 
tions 'Stored up in Ins mind and w.i*. binnin:; 
to release fhem all. And released tlicm be tlid, 
into no less than 270 short stories, pi.u tii.illv 
every one of which is a masterpiece in it-elf. 

In betueen his fantastic bouts of wilting, 
he still found time to pursue his ardent love of 
life as well as to marry a childhood swe<‘i 
heait, S.ira Lindsay Coleman. This matr.age 
lastccl onlv three years, for one dav, Potter, 
who was then knowm to the world ns “O. 
Henry," was found dying from a severe bout 
of pneumonia. 

He was joking with his nurses right until 
'his end. He loved people and life and svrote 
about them with great compassion. 

His own life was an enigma, but one thing 


is (Cltain, ilie sufleiing he wrote about so 
adeptly was drawn from that which he had 
witnessed in others as well as himself. 

The last (). Henry story wa.s one that he 
did not wiitc or live to see, hut it was one that 
would have appealed to his whimsical sense of 
the topsy turviness ol things. 

The time of the funeral was set for eleven 
o'clock ill the morning. While the pail-bearers 
were waiting in the garden that surrounds the 
church there came the sound of merry laugh¬ 
ing voices as three motor cars drew up to the 
street curb at the garden gate. 

Th(> new anivals were a wedding party 
for whi( li arrangements had been made a day 
or two earlier. “At what bom?" asked Will 
In*.in. “Flevcn o’clock in the moining,” was 
llie leply. But that was the exact time set for 
(). Hc'iuy’s funeral. 

“ I’hcic must be some mistake,'’ Will Irwin 
who was in (.haigc of the funeral arrangements 
saw the point'! '‘A funeral takes precedence 
over a wedding," he told the pall-bearers. Leave 
the matter to me. But don’t say a word. I 
don't want these people to he niariiecl with any 
superstitious feeling of bad luck. I’ll invent 
some excuse for the delay.’’ 

He gathered the gay party together, and 
explained tliat there had been an error in the 
matter of setting-the time for the wedding and 
that tiu'v would Iiave to tome back later. Re- 
cnteiing the cais the wedding guests drove 

awav. 

* 

I be fiinei.'d starting somewhat late, they 
weie liaik again before it was over. It was a 
gloi ions carlv summer day. The church wiii- 
tiows weic open, and Will Irwin’s vivid memory 
is of tlic mingling .sounds of the solemn rites 
and ilie laughing voires in the garden. Then 
and tliere dic thought eame to his mind: 
“■\\niat an O. Henry story 1” 

(By Ralph Middleton). 

, 

WHY STUDENTS REVOLT 

When the Philosopher-Prince declared 
that “there is something rotten in the State of 
Denmark,” he delivered himself of a profound 
truth which is true of our educational institu¬ 
tions. 

Our .schools and colleges are scenes of a 
complete breakdown of discipline, and padago- 
gic authority; there is no high endeavour 
among the alumni either. As such, instead of 
being magnets attracting vital life-essences, our 





4eat3 of learning are plague-spots spreading 
disaffection, disobedience and disloyalty. 

^The chaotic state of affairs in diir educa-. 
tional institutions breeds intrigues and indis- 
dpline, and goes by the name of academic 
anarchy whicn manifests itself in various 
forms—strikes, demonstrations of violence and 
rowdyism resulting more often than not in 
pitched battles with the police. 

•To describe this academic anarchy as a 
mertt student ferment is surely to underesti¬ 
mate the enormity of the problem. It is so 
widespread that not a week passes without a 
strike by students in some school or college in 
some part of the country.- 

The angry young men in our educational 
institutions and universities are a breed apart. 
In Western countries students arc influenced 


tives of students should be associated widiiM^ 
practicable limits with all measures' aiiectfng 
their studies, examinations, fees and. the idtdf 
I his will help the'authorities and students iA 
saving many an ugly situation, in a spirit 
sympathy and goodwill. 

Then principals and headmasters should 
not refuse to receive student delegations ap 
proaching them with charters of demands. U 
the future of democracy is not to be stated, it 
must be impressed upon students that disci¬ 
pline can never be sacrificed al any cost. 

The parents themselves are often partly 
responsible for these student agitations.if thA 
truth is to be told, the revolt of the youth hal 
the home for its nucleus. From there it hins 
out as a public, national, almost universal phe^ 
noiuenon. 


by writers, artists and bigwigs, but our stu¬ 
dents draw their inspiration from no one in 

f iarticular, though our politicians or so-called 
eaders, who have their own axe^o grind, have 
a hand in setting the stage fur demonstrations 
of violence. 

Our students are simply drifters; a trivial 
incident is sufficient to throw them off their 
balance and provoke them to revolt against 
arthority. 

Indiscipline among students is no doubt 
to some extent due to lack of firmness on the 
part of school, college and even university 
authorities. 

It has been seen in many cases that in the 
beginning the authorities often take arbitrary 
steps and later they revoke those steps in the 
face of stiff opposition from students. All too 
often the authorities concede the demands of 
Students, however, unreasonable they may be. 
either for fear or through weakness. This 
indecision or vaciliating attitude on the part of 
authorities is taken undue advantage of by 
students. 

Spme educational authmrities dread the 
capacity of students to unite because they have 
sometimes the support of political parties. 
That is Vfhy student unions have become very 
ag^esuve and exacting in their demands. 

The solution to this seems to be that poli¬ 
tical parties ahould enter into an agreement to 
keep away frbin sdtools and colle^. If this is 
done, I .am sure fodemic anarchy will dis^ 

. ’^ ,AlbM witil' so^ li dnnpact. there must be 
convention Ihy which repiesenta^ 


It may be pertinently asked here if parents 
nowadays take a real and sustainc*d interest in 
their children, especially during the difficult 
period of adolescence; they behave towards 
their children, as if they were adults. No 
questions are asked if they happen to be way¬ 
ward; no advice is to be offered them, no ad¬ 
monitions are thought necessary to wean them 
from some wrongdoing. 

It is the parents who cun keep their wards 
in their proper place. Not only do parents 
neglect their duty to their children, but th^ 
sometimes prevent school or college authori¬ 
ties from taking firm action to bring their er¬ 
ring children back to the path a sanity. They 
often persuade members of managing commit¬ 
tees of schools to dismiss headmasters or priti-. 
cipals if they adopt a firm attitude towards 
their wards. Once a college principal was. 
made to submit his resignation at the point of 
a pistol I 

Must we then just wring our hands in Im¬ 
potent wrath? No! If parents, teachers and 
leaders put ilieir heads together, they can cer¬ 
tainly tackle successfullv the problems of stu¬ 
dent indiscipline. Surely unless students real¬ 
ise the importance of discipline, our templet 
of learning cannot shape the destiny of the citi!| 
zens of tomorrow ‘.f 

(Bv C. N. Zutshi in Sunday Standard^ 

» « * 

ASPIRATIONS OF YOUTH 

(Great interest was shown in RumanU^ 
in an extensive survey published by UnefeiX: 
in 1964 into the attitudes and motivatiorii 
of young people in three Eastern countries, 
and three Western countries. Recently, jt 
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Rumanian writer and journalist, Mihai 
* Stoian, arranged a survey among Rumanian 
young peofde based on the Ihiesen question¬ 
naire: a selrdton oj Hie questions was pin 
to 1,000 teenagers attending secondary 
school in liuihartst and four other Ruma¬ 
nian towns.) 

Clicniisiry, biology, forestry, electronics, 
hortitultuic, aeroiiiiutus, ship-building ami 
other br.iiithes ol civil engineering are among 
the most popuhn careers among Rumania s 
younger generation: 42 per cent of the teen- 
agcis taking part in tlie survey named one of 
tftese when asked “What profession seems ideal 
to you.-'”; 24 per lent want to become teacheis, 
while 10 pet (cnt would like to take up medi- 
rinc. Artistic professions seem to liave fallen 
behind—few teenagers say that tliey would like 
to become actors, directors or writers. Ruma¬ 
nia’s young people seem to feel little attraction 
for the humanities, and to prefer scientific 
training; apparently quite a number of those 
who enrol for the humanities in secondary 
school afterwards attend scientific and techni¬ 
cal faculties. 

Remarkably, no difference was found to 
exist between boys and girls as regards the 
choice of their future profession. Some typi¬ 
cal replies to this question: “It is that of a re¬ 
search worker in mathematics and physics, by 
means of which all your dreams may come 
true” (Gheorghe Florea); “All the profes.sions 
are beautiful, but technical professions seem 
ideal to me” (Marta Vieru); “I think that medi- 
cine can give everybody what he or she abso¬ 
lutely needs: health” (Liviu Pctrescu). And 
one untypical one: “I should like to be a de¬ 
tective” (Victor Domocos). 

Asked in another question about the cha- 
ractcrisncs of their favourite hero, the teen¬ 
agers put bravery at the top of the list (82 per 
cent); for 6 per cent he was “stern”, and for 
another 3 per cent, ‘clever”; other virtues, 
such as kindheartedness, sincerity, modesty, re¬ 
sourcefulness and perseverance, collected 1 per 
cent each. 

Seventy-six per rent thought their hero 
should be perfect, but the rest preferred him 
with defects: "My favourite hero is brave, but 
he also has some defects” (Eugenia Felegean); 
“Brave, clever, cultured, desirous of using his 
qualities for the good of the community to 
which he belongs” (Eimlia Ciolan); "I prefer 
httoea who are brave, tolerant, sensitive to 
what happens round them, who love their 


country and people, who arc dignified and 
have a firm ctiaracter” (Rodica liiut;. 

However, when asked “What human vir¬ 
tue seems essential lo you?”, only 16 per cent 
nieniioned courage. J'oj) ot the list was 
honesty (44 per cent), followed by sincerity (32 
per centj, with 4 per tent each for kindness 
and discipline. 

A surprisingly large number of young 
Rumanians are uncnthusiastic about space re¬ 
search. Although 60 per cent w’ould like to 
have been among the lust astronauts, to the 
question “In what should money, research and 
111 vestment be invested first and foremost ail 
over tlie world?” only 3 per cent replied “space 
lligJits", while 85 per cent thought that priority 
sliould he given to the control of diseases. “J 
think that Doth are very iinportunU However, 
medicine should be given priority” (Adrian 
Pctrescu). 

Not many of the tcenagcis would like to 
live on a dcsoii islancj—84 per cent would defi¬ 
nitely rather not: “No, because 1 like to live 
among people” (Marioara Galatun) was a typi¬ 
cal comment. However, those who answered 
aflirraalively were asked what they would like 
to have with them: “The idea is attractive. I 
would like to live on an uninhabited island, 
but for a short time only. I would take a tape- 
recorder with Beethoven’s symphonies. I think 
that some cigarettes would also be welcome." 
(Adrian Motrescu). "When I am melancholy, 

I should like to live on an uninhabited island, 
even alone. I should wish that island to be 
beautiful, with mountains and streams. On it 
I should want to listen to the Moonlight 
Sonata.” (Marinela Medrea). “No. However, 
if I were to be alone, I should like to have with 
me Eminescu's poems and Shakespeare’s son¬ 
nets” (Rodica Iliuta). 

The teenagers obviously found it difficult 
to decide what they would most like to see in 
their own children. First came physical abili¬ 
ties and good health (24 per cent), closely fol¬ 
lowed by moral qualities (20 per cent), and 
happiness (17 per cent). Mental ability and 
culture were not far behind, while "a success¬ 
ful career” and “true love” got hardly any 
votes at all.^ “Love of life and qf work, so 
that everything they do should be done pas¬ 
sionately" (Pencle Uidumac); “Above all, men¬ 
tal and moral faculties, and a wide culture 
Happiness, success and so on, would then Ije 
readily obtained". (Eu^ lordache), • ^ 

However, they were in no doubt iribout 
when they wonld like to live: ^ per cent 
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opted for the present or immediate future; very 
few would rather have lived in the past. On 
the other hand, the answers to the question 
“What entertainments do you prefer?” were 
somewhat suiprising: 43 per cent picferrcd 
films, and 29 per cent plays, while football 
matches and other sports competitions came 
only third, with 21 per tent. 

Another surprise was In the answers to the 
last question “What do you mean by happi¬ 
ness?” Over half of (htni—51 per cent—• 
answeted “to be cultivated”, and over a quar¬ 
ter thought that brains had something to do 
with it. 8 per cent plumped for gootl looks, 
and 5 per tent for “being sensitive”: “I am 
happv when I am sensitive to ever >thing It 
is difficult to give a definition” (Gabricla 
Daisa) Theu were other definitions of happi¬ 
ness too, among them Maiinela Mcdica’s: 
"Happiness means love—there are several 
kinds of love having difleicnt objects”; and 
Eugen loid.uhe’s’ “Happiness^is a complex 
notion I find happiness Th The jov of the 
work I do rather than in personal satisfa' 
tions” But not one of the Rum.inian teen¬ 
agers thought that riches were the key to 
happiness 

* » « 

HOW TO KEEP COOL TEMPERED 

To get workt'd jip about things neither 
alters nor improves.a situation You are far 
more likely to improve it if vou tan keep a 
cool head. 

When we get woiked up, we become con¬ 
fused. We cannot sec the wood for trees, as 
we say Blind spots are apt to develop in our 
thinking We even become irritable with the 
people who want to help. 

Weigh up a problem calmlv This is not 
easy when we .ire emotionally involved 

A father can, for example, see his son 
about to make a decision which will affect the 
whole of his life The father is emotionally 
involved because he is proud of his son and 
wants him to succeed and be happy. It is diffi¬ 
cult not to get worked no if the son refuses 
to listen. It is always hard to stand bv and 
watch those we are fcHid of do sillv things. 

The point is, if the other person has made 
up his mind and refuses to listen, we make it 
worse by getting worked up about it. It is 
worse for ourselves b^use we upset ourselves 
and arc no longer capable of thinking calmly. 
'It it worse for the odter perstm hccause our 
■tttettde antatoniiei him. He believea that 
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we are unsympathetic, or do not trust 
or that we are trying to hold him back. ’ , 

As tor ourselvees, the best way to deal 
with our own problems is to try to be as im< 
personal as possible when we think abou( 
them. Try to look at the problem and 
self as though you arc somebody else ^ the 
outside. ^ 

“How would this sttike a stianger?” is at 
wavs a good question to ask when we *are in 
dangci of getting vvoikcd up about anything. 

Uetlci still, think of the most sensible, 
practical, matter of fact person you know. Ask 
jomsclf; “What would X do about this?” 

Befoic getting worked up about anythinA 
try to take a second look at it Is it real^ 
woith all the fuss? A stiange fact about peo* 
pic IS that most of us lace up the really big 
troubles of life fai better than we face up to 
ils minoi annoyances Usuallv, it is the small 
things, happening every day and following ta 
quick succession, which get us woiked up. 

Take a second look at them. How trivial 
most of them are' How little they affect us in 
the long run. 

We get worked up because a moodv per¬ 
son cuts us shoit on the telephone Or be* 
cause workmen do not anive at the time they 
said thev would Or because somebody for ^ 
gets to shut the door 

Concern yourself with the essentials. 'The 
essentials are the important things, the things 
that really matter, what really neeeds dolnoj 
The rest is all right if we have the time ana 
the energy. 

When wc arc too exacting, in the sense of 
trving not to miss anything out, we beoofM 
tcx> tiled to attend to anvthing properly. Vn 
fuss. We agitate ourselves and agitate ottier> 
people We woik ourselves up, and info a' 
mucldle. 

If you want to avoid this, encourage your-,; 
self not to expect too much from life, 
yourself, and from other people, 

Don't get worked up—keep calm— 
enjoy life more. 'V 

* * « ^ 

GIHDE TO CAREERS: ] 

THE FOREST RANGER i 

For preservation, development and 
tenance of forest-wealth in India', which yidWt* 
an annual revenue of twenty crorcs of rt^ieei^ 
every State Government has a State Foreat De^ 
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partment. In the Five Year Plan a provision 
of twenty-two crorcs of rupees has been made 
for developiacnt oi forests. The progrumme 
inclutics, besides iiiuinteiiaucc of llic existing 
forests, covering new areas with forest, increas¬ 
ed production of timber, conservation of wild¬ 
life and increased facilities for the develop 
ment of forest researches. 

For the purpose of eflicient administration, 
forest areas are generally divided into ciriles, 
divisions, ranges, beats and rounds. Conserva 
tors and Forest OlFicers wlio hold gazetted 
posts in State Forest Services, are in charge of 
circles and divisions. Under these Officers 
there arc a number of tiained foiest officials 
known as Forest Rangers in charge of Forest 
Ranges. 

A Ranger is the exetntive head of the 
Range and as such the l)ackbone of the Forest 
Department. His work in a State Forest De¬ 
partment is on the one hand to assist the 
Forest Officer in forest administration and on 
the other hand to guide and supervise the 
work of foresters and forest guards. lie is the 
senior-most non-gazetted forest official in the 
department, and, as such, responsible partly 
for supervisory work ami partly for routine 
work in his area, which may be either a range 
or a number of ranges depending on the size 
of the range, transport facilities etc. His area, 
however, is divided again into a number of 
beats and rounds. For efficient management 
of work in his juristliction, a Ranger is requir¬ 
ed to be con-stantly on tour in the foreest area. 
‘Though sometimes a jeep or a horse or a mule 
or a bicycle mav be available, quite often he 
has to tour the forests on foot. While on tour 
he sees to it that the exploitation of the forest 
resources and their renewal, naturally or arti- 
Bciallv by planting, is done scientificallv, and 
that forests, nurseries, depots etc. are looked 
after properly. He ensures that weeding, thin¬ 
ning. pruning, cleaning etc. are done for the 
healthy growth of the forest crop. Construc- 
ticHi and iiiaiiuenance of roads, bridges and 
buildings in the forest is also done under the 
direct supervision and guidance of a Ranger, 
who is equipped with the fundamentals of this 
aspect of engineering. 

A Ranger must be always alert to prevent 
any forest fire, and in case it occurs he must 
handle the situation boldly and effectively. In 
the event of ariv accident he may he required 
to apply first-aid to injured persons. 

In his office the Ranger prepares reports, 
^;|iiatntains actounis, stock registers hf equip- 
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ment, live and dead stock of materials like 
transport vehicles, agricultural implements, 
tents, building materials, tibmer etc. He has 
to handle general correspondence work also. 
He helps in the enforcement of forest laws. 
When he finds any person violating forest laws^ 
he is authorised to chargesheet him and pro¬ 
duce him before a Forest Officer for trial. 
When the offender is found guilty and has 
agreed to pay a fine levied the Ranger is res¬ 
ponsible to realise the fine. In case the accus¬ 
ed person fails to pay up the amounts so levied 
he takes steps to prosecute him in a court of 
law. Occasionally a Ranger may be posted at 
the State Forest Headquarteers to do mostly 
paper work dealing with correspondence, re¬ 
ports, statistics, etc. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES required are 
sound health, ability to do strenuous and 
hazardous work, courage, self-reliance, tact and 
intelligence. He is required to be constantly 
on tour in forest areas. Hasty marches are not 
allowed unless“in'*ietnefgcncies. In some places 
he may have to go inside a jungle in a boat or 
on an elephant. He must be able to climb 
trees and hills. He should be able to handle 
guns and rifles. He is required to win the 
confidence of villagers living in nearby villages 
and for that purpose he should be tactful, re¬ 
sourceful and honest. Above all he should be 
prepared to live in remote rural places whert 
some of thee amenities of modern cities are 
not available. He should be prepared to live 
in tents in the forest at all seasons of the year 
and at all hours of the day. For him, practi¬ 
cally there are no fixed hours of work. It will 
be to his advantage if he enjoys the charm of 
out-door life. 

TO QUALIFY a Ranges must successful¬ 
ly complete a two-year Ranger’s course eithei 
from the Northern Forest Rangers Colhfge, 
Dehra Dun or Southern Forest Ran«rs Al¬ 
lege, Coimbatore. Two categories of Indian 
students are admitted in these cplleges—(1) di¬ 
rectly rercuited probationers sponsored by the 
State Governments and (2) subordinate forest 
staff already in Government Services. For ad¬ 
mission in these colleges candidates belonging 
to the first category mua^ have pamd the In 
termediate examination oy. its equivailent or 
pre-University of pre-professional . course (rf 
any recognised University after Higher Secon¬ 
dary ^hool (purse with two or more of the 
following subjects viz.«. Mathematics, Physiic;^ 
Chemistry, Botany and Zemk^. He sliphM ^ 
between IB and 24 years df ap,.aitd: miitt 
posses sound healtli with $ ft. 4 uitches. , 
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and 31 inches chest with expansion to 33 
’ inches. The upper limit may be relaxed 
in the case o£ Scheduled Caste and Scheduled 
Tribe candidates by three years. They should 
also be able to walk over 16 miles in 4 hours. 
For candidates belonmng to the second cate¬ 
gory, a serving subormnate forest official must 
nave either 5 years of forest service at his credit 
or he must have stood first at State Forest 
Training School. He should be at least a 
Matriculate and be below 30 years of age. All 
these candidates, however, ^ould secure at 
s least 40 per cent marks in a qualifying exami¬ 
nation in English dictation, essay writing, 
mathematics and general knowledge, Physique, 
f personality, general bearing and interest in 
out door life are also considered very imimrt- 
^ant while making selection for admission into 
the course. 

Syllabi of the Ranger's Course in the 
Forest Rangers Colleges include principal sub¬ 
jects like Silviculture, ForesHMansgtraent, Soil 
Conservation, Botany, Forest Entomology and 
Pathology, Surveying and Drawing, Forest 
utilization etc, and accessory subjects ilke 
Physiography, Elementary Geology, Forest 
Law, Wild Life Management, Accounts, etc. 
In addition to the study of these the<nretical 
subjects, trainees are required to do practical 
work in selected forest areas in various parts 
of the country. The cost of training is nearly 
Rs. 7,000/-. The entire costs is borne by the 
State Governments who nominate them. The 
trainees are also given a monthly stipend of 
^-about Rs. 75/-. 

OPENINGS exist mainly in State Forest 
Departments though a few Rangers are also 
employed in Forest instittitfons and in the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 

ENTRY into the service is pither through 
direct recruitment as Forest Apprentices or 
through promotion. For direct lecruhment 
vacancies are generally advertised in news 
papers thdmgh sometimes they are also notified 
to Employment Exchanges. Only those who 
have passed Intermediate Examination with 
<me, two or taott of the subjects like Chemis¬ 
try, Physics, Mathematics, Botany and Zoology, 
and who possess sound health with 5'-5” height 
and 31” tmest with expansion to 33” are eligi- 

* ble to apply. Bt^ore joining the college it is 
iMoessaxy to attach tiie select*^ candidates to 
(deest divi^on for about 8 weeks to give them 

• a hadtgiround. 

PROSPECTS FOR ADVANCEMENT for 
. vaU-qualified Rai^a are to 


gazetted posts Forest Offitm like Assistant 
Conservators of Forests, DivMonal Fm-est Offi¬ 
cer or similar other posts. Certain percent¬ 
ages of vacancies in Superior Forest Servicea 
are generally filled by promotitm on merit- 
cum-seniority basis. Qualified serving person¬ 
nel may also apply when senior posts are ad¬ 
vertised by Forest institutions and Union Min¬ 
istry of Food and Agriculture. It may, how¬ 
ever, be mentioned here that prospects for bet¬ 
ter employment outside the State Forest De¬ 
partments arc very limited. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: It is esti¬ 
mated that during the Plan period about 900 
Rangers will be required, whereas the output 
rapacity of the two Rangers Colleges at Detm 
Dun and Coimbatore is only 600. In view of 
this the intake capacity in these institutions is 
being increased As the development of forest 
is a lofhg-teim plan, it is not likely to increase 
immediately the employment opportunities of 
technically qualified forest personnel, thou|^h 
to maintain the progress that will be achieved 
during the present Plan period, the increased 
intake capacity of these two colleges may be re¬ 
tained on a permanent basis 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION con¬ 
tacts may be made with: — 

1. The Chief Conservator of Forests of 

your State; 

2. The Northern Forest Rangers Col¬ 

lege, Forest Research Institute and 

College, Dehra Dun; 

3. The Southern Forest Rangers Col-^- 

lege, Coimbatore; and 

4. The Employment Exchange serving 

your area. 

(Copyrifrht of the Union Ministry of 
Labour and Employment, with whose courtesy 
the above article is printed). 


ARE YOU UNEMPLOYED 

If so, why not read this book 
*T001 TOP JOBS FOR MATBIC, 
GRADUATES ETC.” 

Most complete upto date guide of India’s 
outstanding job opportunities for Matric, H.S., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.E., M.A. Etc. Contains detailed 
information of thousands jobs in Civil, Def¬ 
ence, Railway, Police, Private Firms and 
Government* Departments. 

Price Rs. 4.95jP. including Postage. 

HIND PUSTAK BHAWAN (C.C/8) 

ShMi BaolL Delhi-d Phone 269314. 




EXPANSION OF TECHNICAL EDUCA¬ 
TION SINCE INDEPENDENCE 

One of the most rciiiarkablc achievements 
in India during the last 19 years f>f Independ¬ 
ence is tlie phenomenal giowth of tedinital 
education. This has gone a long way to en 
able the country to meet the challenge it faced 
in 1947 of developing her predominantly aj^i- 
cultural economy into a major industrial one 
in a short span. 

At the time of Independence. India pro¬ 
duced only 930 graduates in engimeri»>g and 
320 graduates in tcdinologv. lacilitics fyr ad¬ 
vanced training and research at postgiaduate 
level were meagre in the field of tedinology 
and almost non existent in the engineeiing sec 
tor. 

The last one and a half decade has how¬ 
ever seen paid growth in the field of engineer¬ 
ing and technological education, which is 
reflected both in the rise in student enrolment 
and in the estahlishment of new institutions. 
As against an annual admission of 3.000 stu¬ 
dents for first-degree courses in 1947. the etirol- 
ment in 1950 51 was 4,120, rising to 5.890 iti 
1955-56 and to 13,820 in 1960-61. The student 
enrolment in these courses in 1965-66 was 
-28-570. If means that the nninhcr of students 
admitted to the first degree every year has in¬ 
creased over nine fold during the past 19 vears. 

The number of institutions providing 
degree courses in 1947 was 38 onlv. Tt rose to 
49 in 19.50-51 and 65 in 1965 66. At the cud 
of the Second Five Year Plan, i.e., in 1960-61, 
India had 102 institutions for degree courses 
in engineering and technology. In 1965-66. 
the number of these institutions was 133. that 
is 3-1/2 times of their number in 1947. It 
means the average admission capacity of an in¬ 
stitution has also more than doiddcd from 79 
in 1947 to 215 in 1965-66. 

Diploma Courses 

Annual admission for diploma courses in 
engineering and technology in 1947 was 3,700 
students. This rose to 5.900 in 1950-51 and to 
10,480 in 1955-56. In 1960 61, the number of 
students who joincxl the diploma courses was 
25.800. In 1965-66, it reached 53,300. It 
means that the admission capacity for these 


courses has risen more than eleven-fold during 
the 19 years of Independence. 

7’he number of institutions and their aver¬ 
age admission capacity have also increased 
i[uite lonsidetably. In 1947, we had only 53 
instilulions which olfered facilities for the 
diploma lourscs. In 1965-66, we had 274, the 
corresponding figures for 1950-51, 1955-56 and 
1960-61 being 86, 114 and 195. respectively. So 
their niimher lias incrca.sed five times, while 
the average admission capacity, 70 in 1947, 
stood at 195 in 1965 66. 

Financial investment in technical educa¬ 
tion likewise has ini leased manifold diirinj 
these 19 vgars. At the end of the First Plan 
investment iii teduiiial education was of tht 
order of Rs. 20.2 crorcs. During the Secom 
Plan, the investment was of the order of Rs. 41 
crorcs and in the Third Plan, the allocatior 
Avas increased to Rs. 129 crores. 

Higher Studies 

Before 1947, India had to send its student 
abroad for .-idvanccd* training in engineering 
and lechnologv. As •a first step towards tlu 
development of solid base for technical educa 
tion in this country, the Union Government 
established a chain of five higher technological 
institutions known as the Indian Institutes ol 
Tcihnologs'. located at Delhi, Kanpur, Kharag 
pur, Bombay and Madras. These institution? 
offer facilities for a wide range of sidijects up 
to the highest standard. In addition, step? 
were taken to augment the facilities for post 
graduate studies and research at the Indian 
Institute of Sciences, Bangalore, and to open a 
number of Regional Engineering Colleges 

There are today 38 institutions/universi- 
tics offering post-ffraduatc course? in a wide 
range of enginecrintr and technological sub¬ 
jects. The total admission capacity of the in¬ 
stitutions offering such courses is of the order 
of 1.500. To attract brighter students to post* 
in-aduate education, the Government is paying 
Rs. 250 per month as scholarship to each post¬ 
graduate student, and those students who 
undertake research work are being paid fts. 400 
per month. Since the tempo of developfntnt 
of postgraduate- courses and reg^ch jlif gather-- 
ing momentum. India could ^be. ^oud- ef thU 
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facilities which would be available in the near 
future frr advanced studies. 

Teacher’s Training 

The Government ol India launched the 
leacheis 1 raining I’rograinnie ioi degicc insti 
lution.s in 1959. Under tins scheme, hesh 
giaduates with good academic (jreer aic re 
cruitcd and trained at selected centres ioi a 
period ot thiee yeais. At present, piovision 
exists foi reu'uiting 200 such Leatliei-tiainees 
every year to be liained at 9 centies. 

Kegaiding the training of teacheis ioi 
diploma institutions, "1 ethnical I'eachers’ 
Training Institutes have been set up at 
Bhopal, Calcutta and Madias. 'Ihe adminis¬ 
tration of these institutes was transleired by 
the Union Mniistiy ot Uducation to the lespcc- 
tive legisteied societies set up tor the puiposc, 
with etlect liom July 1, 1966. borne btates 
have also slaited their institutions £oi the 
traihing ol teachers loi diploma institutions. 

Reorganisation 

As a sequel to the reoiganisation ot secon¬ 
dary education and with a view to impioving 
the quality and staiidaid ot the engineering 
education, a new fave-yeai iiitegiated course lor 
the first degiee in engineciing has been intro¬ 
duced. The main purpose ot the new pattern 
is to enhance the scientific content ol the 
courses, which forms the basis of all advanced 
technical studies and research. 'I'hesc new ar¬ 
rangements are expected to facilitate bringing 
together science and technology, a much needed 
combination required for technological deve- 
iopment. 

In the field of diploma education also, 
much thought has been given by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to reotganise it. During the 
emergency in 1962, a closer look was given to 
the diploma courses and it was felt that in 
order to improve it, it would be necessary to 
introduce broad specialisation. Keeping this 
end in ^iew, two years’ post-higher secondary 
technician courses were introduced in selected 
institutions. 

. Although girls are not debarred from ad¬ 
missions into ntH-mal technical institutions, a 
special type of institution known as women’s 
polytechnic has been started for affording girls 
an opportunity to choose a technical profession 
after they have finished their secondary educa- 
fleJO. Wth 17 women'* polytechnics in the 
anmtry, the $dxemie is still in an expeiimental 
tibkie* > 


Employment Frospeccs 

During the post-Independence years, spe¬ 
cial attention has been paid to matching the 
ci cation ot lethiiical manpower -with the^ re- 
(piiicinenis oi me indusirics and other associat¬ 
ed organisations in the countiy. Engineering 
luaiipuwc'r being m ilic category of specialists 
and Lhe tiaiiiiug being expensive, care has 
been taken to ensure the maximum utilisation 
ot the uained personnel. 

Requiieiiieiiis were particularly examined 
in the iields tike aeronautical engineering, 
printing technology, power engineering and 
immiig and niciaiiuigy, etc. Certain institu¬ 
tions weie specially selected to conduct these 
couises and the admissions weie controlled ac- 
coiduig to the estimated demand. At fMresent, 
lacililics tui acioiiautical engineering are avail¬ 
able in five institutes ol lechnology and im 
the Indian Institute of bcieuces. Bangalore. In 
the lield oL m.iiiagcmcnt and printing techno¬ 
logy, selected institutions are being develt^ied 
so tbat tlieic may nut be any over-production 
ill tiu'se specialised fields. 

Keeping in view the large scale expansion 
of facilities tor degree and diploma courses 
tliat has aheady taken place in the countiy, it 
is esiimaied that the demand of the trained 
technical peisoiinel in the Fourth Plan will be 
met fully by the outturn from programmes al- 
icady under implementation. Emphasis will 
now be on the concentration of efforts in 
biinging aliout qualitative improvements in 
the existing progiammcs and institutions. 



To iiave happiness and success, you must 
realise the need and importance of rendering 
piompt and cheerful obedience. 

In this way, you will form the habit which 
should be observed in assexiation with your 
lellow men in business or scxial intercourse. 
I'liis applies to tlie simplest duties of hcmie 
and office. 

Nothing will be more destructive to your 
ambition that disobedience and ingratitude. 

If you are negligent, careless of obligation* 
and selfish, you will ruin every opportunity 

that comes your way. 

* • * 

To become master of one self, it is encnigh 
to think that one is becoming so. . . . .YouT 
hands tremble, your steps falter, tell yonneU 
that all that is going to cease, and little by 
little it will disappear. —Emile Cooc, 




f ALiiVl Fl<,biiVAL AWAiCJJS 

The sixteciilh liciliiiulc, whicti conduded 
on July 5f uwuidcd ilus year nine prues, in- 
dudiiig u spctiul awaid ueuted in Honour of 
SatyujiL Roy by ihe international jury “for not 
only the important value of ‘The Hero’ but tor 
the entire body of his ueative achievement.” 

“The Hero” (“Nayak” in Bengali) also 
bagged the International Press Critics’ prize. 

Britain, Spain, Prance, the United States 
of America, West Germany, Sweden, India 
and Denmark shared the festival's nine awards. 

U'he Golden Bear, the grand prix, went to 
Britain’s “Cul-dc-Sac,” diiected by Roman 
Polanski, “for vividness of representation, tor 
artistic energy and for growing mastery of 
Roman Polanski’s directorial style.’’ 

The other awards are: 

Best director: Silver Bear to Carlos Saura 
of Spain for his work in “La Caza” (“for the 
courage to depict with atmospheric direction 
and human indignation a situation diaracteris- 
tic of his time and his society”). 

Best actor: Jean Pierre Leaud of France 
for his work in “Masculin-Peminin” (“for the 
touching precision along with surprising matu* 
rity by which he makes himself a transparenr 
medium for the situations of his director, Jean- 
‘*iuc Godard.”) He gets a Silver Bear. 

Best actress: Lola Albright of United 
States of America for her work in “Lord Love 
a Duck” (“for her intensity in creating with 
sympathy the structure of a thwarted life in 
relatively brief compass”)—a Silver Bear, 

Jury’s sfiecial prizes: (1) A Silver Bear to 
"Schonzeit Pur Fuchase,” made in Germany 
(“for the freshness and ability to treat a rele¬ 
vant contemporary theme”)—a Silver Bear, 

(2) A Silver Bear to Sweden’s “Jakten” 
("for the human touch with which he expresses 
the hatred for mankind of the young, mysteri¬ 
ous criminal in the film). 

The citation for Satyajit Roy read: ‘‘To 
Satyajit Roy, the jury of the Sixteenth Inter- 
natioTial Film Festival unanimously expresses 
its desire to recognise his high artistic emin¬ 
ence in the world of the him and to create 
this special award of honour, not only for fhe 


important human value of ‘The Hero’ ljut for 
the entire body of his creative achievement.” 
The award was in the shape of a scroll. 

Short films: (1) Golden Bear for Den¬ 
mark's “Knud” ("for the imaginative and sober 
evocation of a remarkable historical persoiial- 
ity”). 

(2) Silver Bear for France’s "Rosalie” (“for 
the stylistic rigour of its interpretation of a 
story by Guy de Maupassant”). 

Apart from these festival awards, there 
were also prizes given by other institutions, -j 

The Berlin Senate’s prize for the best filni 
for youth went to Jcan-Luc Goddard’s “Mas¬ 
culin-Peminin,” which also received an award 
from the jury, of the International Protestant 
Centre. TTl^ i(h\ate’s prize for the best short 
film went to Canada’s “High Steel.” 

Italy’s “Le Stagioni Del Nostro Amore” 
bagged the FIPRFSCI (International Cinema¬ 
tography Press Federation) award. 

The luckiest hlm-maker at the festival was 
French Director Edouard Luntz, whose film, 
“Green Hearts,” won a cash award of 10,000 
Deutchmarks from the Protestant Film Centre. 
This sum was allocated by the Council of the 
Protestant Church in Germany ("the film 
shows with authenticity the life of a gai^ of 
youths and the obligation of the individual^ 
and of society in general for collective respon¬ 
sibility and solidarity”). 

The Protestant Centre’s recommendation 
this year was won by "Masculin-Feiirinin,” the 
other French film (“I'his film which shows a 
similar theme but from a different perspective 
is specially appropriate for the discussion 
about the personal attitude of modern youth 
in the cities,”) 

The jury of the International Catholic 
Film Office awarded its prize, attributed to the 
film "which, by its technical qualities and ins 
piration, most contributes to spiritual progress 
and human values,” to the Brifli^ feature, 
"Georgy Girl” (The dution read; “A film of 
high artistic merit, it introduces mu in a tone.* 
of basically warm-hearted humour, to a young 
girl who. despite the egoistic and materiiiliMk 
way <d life with which me is surrounded, shioani 
that she is possessed of hii^y human quaMr 
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ties Though hei behaviom is haidly chaiac- 
teiised b) an explicitly Chiistian spirit, she 
gives us a positive picture of a woman whq 
refuses to be Heated as a plaything but dt 
mauds the itspett due to her m the iithntss 
ol hei essentially ftnunme gifts 

* X 

PttiNCE TURNED FILM PPRODUCER 

Cambudias loiy poly luliiig piincc, Noio 
doiii £>ihanuuk, has tuiiied movie pioUucer to 
display his country to the woild And he has 
voiunteeied his son, liis daughtci, and scvual 
leading geiicials as well as much oi the Royal 
LamDodian Aimy to the task 

bihanouk s movie, called Apsaia 
(heavenly daneeisy, will'be a lull length loman 
tic feature him in colour 

it IS not bilianouks lust veutuic in ihe 
hlms —tit lias piuaueed seveial doeumeutaiy 
siioits beloie nut showing the tushes to a 
gioup ol his litends ni Phu op^ytath leuntly, 
he expiaincU ihai ineie cuTumentaitcs about 
Lamuociia ate haid to place in eomiiierciai 
theatres abioad because tiie public hnds them 
too stiious and suspects them oi being pio 
paganda. 

How bihanouk expects anyone to view tlie 
heavenly danccis as anything but propaganda 
IS haid to see Ihe movie is about a geiieial 
Ruin, played by leal-lile Lt. Cren. Nhiek liou 
long, who falls in love tvith star dancei kantha 
Devi, played by bihanouk s daughter, and 
abandons Ins niistiess to ask for her lund. 

kantha, who is in love with a young an 
loicc pilot, dale not refuse hei mother’s com 
mand to many the gcncial, but immediately 
alter the wedding ceremony boics her troubles 
to hmi. In the moment the general pauses to 
think about the situation, tension on the bor 
der flares up as South Vietnam bombs a village 
on one side of the eountiy, and Thailand steps 
up pressure on the othei. 

Tim young an force pilot is wounded when 
his MiG is shot down by the “aggressors” but 
he recovers and the general good heartedlv 
allows Kantha Devi to go to het lover, taking 
up with his mistress once again. 

Sihanouk’s film concentrates on presenting 
the Cambodian countryside in its best light, 
and on shoeing oi! the Russian and Chinese 
armaments with which he has equipped his 
militai7 machine in the three yeais since he 
began to bieak off iclations with the United 
State3. 

In speaking of it at the screening in the 


capital, recently, he said eeilaiu young duee 
tors under the pitiext oi lealisiu choose the 
most hideous aspects ol the spuiiual and maic- 
iial life of then country ioi myself, 1 do not 
believe it a bctiayal (ol the cinema aiL) to 
show It in Its most advantageous and acslhclic 
aspects. ’ 

A * « 

RS. Z CRORES EXCHANGE FOR 
FILMIC IMPORTS 

An allotment of loieign exchange worth 
Rs 2 uoies has been announced by the Gov 
ciiimeni to meet iinpoit icquiiements ol the 
film industry during the cuiient linaneial year. 

Ihc impoits will mainly consist ol raw 
stock—both colour as well as black and white— 
but will also include studio and euiema equip- 
iiieni and oihei aneiilaiy items whicli aie not 
indigenously manufactured 

* Ihese imports will be handled by the 
Indian Motion Pictures Lxpou Corporation 
and their distribution will be uiauged by it 
in consultation with regional oiguusations of 
producers and others Details of distiibution 
airangcments aie to be finalised at a meetmg of 
lepresentatives of producers and Government 
ofiicials, to be held in New Dellii on July^fi 

With this announcement, u is now 
cd that the Export Piomotiou Scliemc fctj> 
eoloui films, which was cancelled witli 
rupee devaluation, will not be revived ijr^y 
form ^ ^ 

File long delay in decision on the import 
policy regarding the film ludustiy bad le£tU|f^ 
indusitv in confusion with the result tha#pro 
duceis could not decide on new piO)ects and 
laboratories and studios were panrekv about 
possible fall in work. 

^ * 

TOP HONOURS FOR CHARULATA 

“Charulata” has won top honouis at the 
Biisbane International 1 dm 1 estival this vtar 
Austialian critics unanimously acclaimed the R 
D Bansal production directed by Siivajit Roy— 
which had won tor him the be‘L dircttion 
award at last years Berlin fesiiv il—loi its 
“sheet pcrlcetion and beauty a mastei piece 
in eveiv respect ” 

The'festival diiectoi \fi Stathc Black iii 
his official lepoit said ‘ Without i doubt this 
supeib film was the highlight ul the festival 
If the festival had been i competitive one 
’Chaiulata’ would easily hayc won the first 
prize It alone made the tremendous work m 
volved in staging the festival worth wdule ’ 

(CoiiUnutd on page 845) 




KAi liV SPAri*; ItADJA'llON l OK 
CHlAJrJii TiKAMlU 

Cu-imie i.i\ tMiiiiici.'j .III u» Uc list'd m .m 
.((ti'iiijM lo Xiav’ lilt rti.tmul (t| (.. 1 k'<»]is l'> 
distuMi wiitlliti tlitit' .tic :ui) iuitiu'i bin i.ii 
(lj.uiil>iis III stiui Luiiiduis III lilt niojiiiiiiciil, 

uliiih was ioiiij>ltIt'd stiinc -l.yUU }tai', ago. 

I no stitiilisls ail ttio|>tialmg on llic pmjctl, 
I'jol. I .ilbis litdittM. Ill iln Ant Miami L'lntti 
Mt> ol C.iiio, and I’lol. Lins \V. Ahaitv ol tlic 
LaiMtntc ilatiialion Laboialoi\ in Caliioinia 

Like all IcntsUial objtUs. ilu (.litop. 
rviairnd i-i bonib.ndtd lonlinnall-. b\ paili 
ties lioiu s|»atc; lliis i.nli.iUon iicntii.ilcs inosl 
nialtfi on cailli. bnl it is slowed tlown in pio- 
}>oition to ihe densiiy ol tlie obslatlt'. Ain 
latin inside llic I’uaiiiid lonld be liatid, llie 
iint'stigatoi.s beliese. beiaiise llic i.ns woiiltl 
ij.ivt'l Lnlc'i llnongli ilie tiii|ii'. sji.ite, in iliis 
v>a\ ilici iiuj/c lo disiotei ollicj (liaiiibeis and 
^ollldol.^ Ml lai niitlisi in ell d. L'nlil now, onl> 
^ bin i.il ilianibi is ol King ( iicops and bis 
Jiici'ii liati been lonnd and exploit'd b\ .11 



DIAL-A-BOOK 

I be Diiltb I'liiteisit, ol L)t'lll is ibt Inst 
jjJ.o buasi an ‘anioniaiii' libiaiy. btudcnls bate 
or..' ,^io dial liie nuinbci ol tbe book tbey le- 
ijinie on one ol six spetial telepbones inslallcd 
in lilt' laLalogtie room, ainl ii is delivered lo 
llieiii III Itss llian hall a miinile. 

.\ svslein ol iiidiiaioi lights shows iln 
assisl.inl on e.nli llooi wbeie the tolnilie is Iti 
be lonnd. Jl ibc l)t)ok is .nailable, ii is plated 
on .1 tlinie wliith lakes ii to the gioimd flooi: 
if 1101, a signal is seiil lo the talalogiie libia 
liun. 

it is (laiiiied liial the new stslejn ledutcs 
ibe .neiage wailing lime lioni 4 U niiniiles lo 
16 .setonds. 

, » n 

227 VABIETIKS OF APPLE ON THE 
TREE 

A net' healing three 01 bmi tlilieielil 
vaiieties ol Iinil i'- not a gieal laiilt. But ibe 
letoiil loi gialting miisi smel\ go to tbe gai 
deiuis ol .111 expelinienlal nursets in tiie 
Donets iigioii of ihe T'kraine. Ibe) base 


ni.inaged lo (iilti'.aie a Uee whitii glows 22.’ 
tliileieni kinds ol ajiple. I’itkiiig sl.iils in 
June .ind toniiniics loi llic ne.vi U monlbs. 

K A -A 

OKANNl LEARNS TO READ—AT 9» 

.Vn old lad) ol 99 lioiii Las Laboies, in 
llie bjranish piinniic ol Liiitlad Keal, lias 
le.nni lo itatl and wiile with tbe assistance of 
one ol liei gieal gr.indsons wbo still goes to 
scliool. btrioia Stb.istiana fsantbe/ is cxireme- 
1) aetnc loi bti age: she tooks .ind .sews 'with 
out glasses, walks wilbmit a slitk, and has now 
si.nletl lo wiile poeliy. 

fi- * 

WORLD SHORT STORY COMPETITION 

.V sbofT*r,?v^li;areasiipetition toi lisleneis 'to 
ils World .'seiMte lias been announced b> tlie 
Biiti.sb Bioadt.istiiig Loipoialioii, Laiiuloii. 

Ibe tontesi, wliitb is open onls lo wiiicis 
it'sideiil otilside Bi’ilain, oll'eis a Inst piize ut 
lOU ptiunds (Ks. 2,100; and a beai ing loi'ibe 
stoi) ill Ibe Woild .Sertice next Januuiy. 

A spetial lee ol 20 poinid.s (R.s. 420) will 
be paid to eatb luiriei up wbo.se sloiy is 
chosen for bioadcast. • 

Stories entered toi the tonipclition must 
be picvidasl) unpublished and wiiticn in 
tnglish, and be between 1,800 and 2.000 
w'ln'cis in length. Lbe dosing date is Ottobei 
21 . 

J'lie eiiliics will be judged bt a jianel toii- 
sisiiiig of Antboii) Bnrgtss, iioxelist and i-iilit; 
Leniie'Pcieis, poel, notelisl and pla)wtiglit. 
and Ra) I'ullci, BBC pitxiucer and novelist. 
With lbe woildwide audienec in view’, lliev 
will be looking for wiiteis wbo ('annot only 
toll a story but ilhiininaie some aspect - ol 
liuuian experieiite in a way wbith can be uni- 
\crsall) understood. (Lniiic-s should be sent 
to; Shoit Story Coinpciiiion, BBC World Scr- 
vitc, Bush House, London, W.C.2). 

* • * * 

ENGINEERING AWARD PROM A 
WHEELCHAIR 

A man who has been paralysed from the 
waist downwards lor seven years and is confin 
ccl to an invalid cbaii has just won the Higher 
National Diploma in Medvanital Engiuceriug. 

He is 25>carold Baity Gidney, of 


» • * 
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Sliful>o has just lt«- appointed an esti 
/iinliiif'’ enoineci' uiih »li<‘ «iani Newton (.ham 
I Is f»voup, ol Slieflield. 

Ridinj> a nioioi •( xcle, he was iinolvcd in 
an aecideni when onl^ 18. lie hioke his spine, 
lint (his did not delei liim horn study. lie 
went to Rothcihain College of Technology to 
take the Ordinary National Certificates exami¬ 
nation and later attended a “sandwith” course 
for the diploma. 

Now' he is planning to qualify for associate 
membership of the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

CHEATING BY RADIO IN 
EXAMINATION 

Prison senienres of two >cars have iK’di 
demanded here foi cath of five high .school, 
pupils and a icaihcr of a private school who 
arc alleged to haVc used radio equipment to 
cheat during the government high sc}iool exa 
ininations. * 

Legal source.s said the Lebanese penal code 
does not hare any prorjsions for cheating 
during school examinations but the accused aic 
expected to be charged with being in po.sscj 
•sion of unlicensed radio equipment. 

The prosecution .dlcged one student had 
been caught “redhanded" in the examination 
hall with a radio rcccivel- concealed on liis 
person. Ii wMs also alleged die accused teachci 
w’as broadcasting answ'ers to the examination 
from outside the hall and that four other 

pupils were involved in the scheme. 

* 1 *- 

“VILLAGE OF GODS” 

Mohammedans and Hindus. Mormons. 
Jews, Buddhists as well as members of other 
religions and sects have a joint religious home 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

“The village of the Gods”--the small lo 
mantic spot on the shores of the ‘‘Konigssec” 
neat Bcrcjiiesgaden is the home of the “Alpine 
Inn Chapel” in w,hich anv believer may wor 
sliip as he pleases. 

People come from all over the woild to 
this chapel that has neither a cross nor an 
altar. But none of the numerous objects is 
missing that belongs to the ritual of luanv 
different religions: prayer rugs for pious 
Mohammedans as w’cll as song books ol all 
faith.s, a Jewish Thora and seven-armed candle¬ 
sticks. 

The inhabitants of the small Alpine vil- 
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luge have already giow'ii accustomed to (he 
maiiy sd'aiigeVs w^ho gadur (ogedier in their 
chapel each week in order to li\e entirely ar- 
Corcling to the exercises and voks <,( iluit laidi. 
these rourses. which call loi a stiiidv regulat¬ 
ed chi\ according ici religious customs, are each 
week dcclifatcd to a diflcrent faith. 

The H*? .-\rmy was the initiator of the 
Alpine Inn C'.hapel, at fir.st meant to be used 
by American solcliers stationed in Europe. Now' 
the small Bcrchtcsgadcn village conveys a deep 
meaning for the people of all religions. 

S- * )«■ 


MIDGET RADIO AND TV 

new ladio receiver no biggei ilian i 
cigarette package has Iwcn pul on the market 
in the US,\. And a iio\ lelecision camera not 
much bigger is on the wav. 

The tiny sive radio was made possible by 
use o! micro-circuits. These aic small mineral 
chips the size of the period ai tlic end of this 
sentence. Thc^se chips replace' manv of the 
riansistors and other electronic components 
and wiring previously used. 

Mia'O-circuiis iepre>eiu the third genera¬ 
tion ill ladio dcveiopintni. Oiigiiially all 
ladios Used vacuum tubes as their c^ctronLc 
components. Then in the inid-1950s C? 
tors came into use, replacing the tube. 

General F.loctiic inaniifacturcs the ne\jj 
radio, tvhiih is thiec- inches long, iwo and 3M 
inch wide and one inch diicL. The tinwset 
contains a one and \!'l inch speaker. Ii is 
powered b> a nickel cadmium batterv which 
provide* 12 hours of playing time; the ^00 
comes with a recharger base which catrbe 
plugged into anv electrical outlet for an over¬ 
night recharge. 



ANTI-MOSQUITO TILL 

A pill that would enable the lakei tii rejiel 
mosqiiitoc's is the aim cif a group of scientists 
at the Univcr.sitv of California Vfedir,'i! Geiitie 
in San Francisco. Taken rcgub.ily such a pill 
would give long-lastkig protection against mos¬ 
quitoes which transmit malaria and other 
ciiseases. It would be an improvement on lo¬ 
tions, which repel insects foi onlv a short time. 

In recent tests the scientists collected .sam 
pies of perspiration and cithci >kin cliemical; 
Ircjm 1.000 voluntetns who had been bitten bv 
mosquitoes, as well as from a ^oup of people 
the mosquitoes did not bite. Thev isolated in¬ 
gredients which made some people unattractive 
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to the insects, anti hope soon to have their 
pill available. 

* * * 

HOW ANTS ‘ AIR-CONDITION’^ THEIR 
“CITIES” 

Sticiuisls niccliii!;' at tlic annual session of 
the National Atatleitu of Stientes adriiittecl 
they were pii//lal by the anhiietlmnl skill tlis 
plavetl l)\ Afiican leintiles. 

I’liesc 101 miles. ihe\ weie told by Dr. 
Kduaid O. Wilson of Tfaivard, build nests 10 
to 1,5 feel tall, each housing up to 10 million 
individual ants. The nests would be unin¬ 
habitable in a tropical climate, becau.se of the 
body heat the ants themselves generate, were 
if not foi built-in aii conditioning. 

The elaborate cooling system in the ant 
"cities,” Dr. Wilson .said. tonsi,sls of a .system 
of du( ts which < any hot air up into a central 
duct and then down through a made of cham- 
beis lining the ouievwalls of the nest. These 
act as heat-exchangeis. comparable to those in 
man-iu.'’de cooling svstenis. The heat is efflei- 
cnev conducted through the next wall. The 
cooled air sinks and iccircnlatos through the 
bottom of the nest. 


Dr. Wilson told a .symposium that the 
..'Sj* on nest construction must be bred 
,,t.o tile ant at birth, rather than taught by 
TC generation to another. All ants in a nest 
spring of the same king-queen pair. 

B^t, he confessed, no one has been able 
r> figure out bow the ants allocate different 
nhs and carry tfiem out in a cooperative pat- 


NEW THEORY ON DARK WAVE ON 
MARS 

A team of space scientists offered a new 
heorv in Wasbington on July 1, 1966, that 
iterallv throws cold water on at least one con- 
ept about the possibility of life on Mars. 

N'gfit time frost—rather than sprouting 
egetation - iinv f)c the cause of the mvsteri- 
ns. pr<;grcssi\c ‘‘wave of darkening” spreading 
ver th(‘ planet’s surface during the Martian 
piinc. the iesearcheis reported. 

riiev thou'dit that moisture from the Polar 
iccaD^f/iaduallv meeting in spring—spreads 
lown locsards the Louator. Then, each night, 
.s the tcmiviatnrc drops, frost forms. 

1 lie fro-.!, in turn produces "needle ice” 
hat I'l'd s foi matinn of microscopic "hills” on 
lie \t.iit'.in soil. Finillv the frosty needle 


porous upshoots diminish the surface’s ability 
to reflect the sun’s light— thus causing a 
“darkening.” 

Support for the theory is provided by ob- 
•servation of such host action in Pennsylvania 
and other parts of the world, said researchers 
Josepli Otterman and Finn F. Bi on tier of the 
General Electric Company’s Missile and .Space 
Division. 

They lold about it in an article in the 
technical journal, ‘■Science, ” oflicial weekly of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 

* * * 

BABY REVIVES IN DEEP FREEZE 

A year-old baby who “died” of sunstroke 
was brought back to life on July 11, 1966, by 
hd)er nation—-the deep freeze n caiment—after 
all other efforts to revive him had failed. 

Doctors in vain tried artifiual respiration 
and then heart massage on the infant after his 
heart beatiu'’' had. stopped. 

In a lasTSSaucc ^drt they put the baby 
into liibernation. A few moments later his 
heart suddenly began to beat again. Doctors 
hoped he would soon be out of danger. 

# 

CAUSE OF CANCER FOUND 

A Nobel prize winning medical researcher 
said in Lindau (West, Germany) on July 2, 
1966, that the cause of cancer had been found 
and most of its forms could be avoided if 
people would take the necessary preventive 
measures—as they did with malaria or yellow 
fever. 

Professor Otto Warburg, 82, told the 16th 
Conference of Researchers that cancer occurred 
when oxygen in body cells was replaced by 
Zymois (fermentation). 

Zyrnosis was caused wlreri free oxygen did 
noit reach the cell in suflScient quantity, or 
when the enzymes carrying oxygen to the cells 
were damaged. 

He said that cancer could be cause\l indi¬ 
rectly, but for the illness itself there was only 

one cause—zymosis. 

* * * 

contraceptive by remote 

CONTROL 

Two Danish doctors announced on July 6. 
1966, that they had invented a new type of 
contraceptive which is fitted by electro-magne- 
tic remote control. 

The contraceptive, known as the "Penta- 
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gull" bccau'ii' ol form, is ccjuippcd with n 
powciful magnet whidi pcimits doctois m (it 
it correctly by electric signals. 

The new tnethod ensures cleanliness and 
itdiues lisks ol peifoimation, Di I’oid I- 
I.elHth .ind Or. A. MogcMis told the lillh an 
mial rmifeicme of pteventive medicine and 
fainilv planning which is meoting hcMe 

The- coiltiacepiice has heen lesied Ij\ 158 
Danish women, who testified to its eflcctise 
ness, the doctens said. 

MICE SENT INTO EXILE IN 1520 

Field mice w'ere sentenced to lease the 
countryside around Stehio, north Italy, “within 
two weeks,” coiiit tecoids dated Mav 2, 1520, 
reveal. 

The mice were ch.irged with having giate 
Iv clain.iged crops and, ciespite a spiiitecl det 
ence, were found guilty and ordered out Old 
and infirm mice, as well as the \oung, w’ere 
allow'ed a month to pa^k u^ apifigo, the re 
cord showed. 

At the same time, the record of iht trial 
found in the archives of the court of Glorenza 
in Val V'^enosta, near Bolzano, show’ed that the 
farmers of Stelvio had to build bridges lor the 
mice over the streams in the area. 

The first hearing was held in October. 
1519, and the court record said the defendants 
were not present hecatfSe "the unusual earlv 
arrival of winter ’’ had Init them into a “state 
of lethargy.” The mice did not show up for 
the trial the following spring. 

Trials against animals were not uncom¬ 
mon af that time in the area. There is record 
ed the celebrated trial of a rooster who was 
condemned to die at the stake because he repu 
tedly laid an egg. 

TIOEhmOPE WALKER’S IraT 

Several thousand people watched on JuK 
10, 1966, a man aoss the oort of Monaco on 
a tierht, rooe stretching one kilometre fl.lOO 
vardsl from the Casino to Prince Rainier's 
Cliffton palace. 

It was the first time anvonc had attempted 
the feat which took one hour 50 minutes. 

The tightrope Walker, Henri RochaUm. 
42, wore red trousers and a wliite shin, the 
Monaco colours and carried a 45-foot-long 
balancing pole weighing 44 pounds. 

He set off from a point 72 feet high and 
climbed a further 144 feet during the crossing 
to the palace ramparts. 


Rnchalain. who pet cited for a week on a 
w'iic 540 feet above I.jkc Graiigent in the Loire 
vrdley eailitr thi. told reporters he was 
planning to tr\ to noss ihc Xiagai.i Falls next 
\ ear. 


FILM WORLD 

{Continued f)nm pnge 841) 

1 he prooi.inline included featuic films and 
shoii^ liom li; touniiicb—India, Australia, Bn- 
i.iiii, Pol.iiul. Ii.ime, ITungary, Canada, Swe¬ 
den, the Uniitd Suites of America, East Ger- 
iiwiiv. Isiacl, the Ni ihctlands. Cuba, Italy, 
West Ceimau\, Rumaiii.i .md ('/< choslovakia. 
The Indian lilin> shown, .ipaii fiom ‘'(’.haiu- 
latn,” wen "I he Twin \'all(Ns,” “Malwa," 
“Himal.n.m Lakes,” “(liu \ational Game— 
lIo(ke\," and ‘.\aiti ” 

• < +- * 


SPCA AWARD FOR ‘RAMU” 

The Madias S P C V has instituted an 
.iiinunl awaid foi ihr* pioducci ot a Tamil film 
in w'hich in aniin il is featured and shown in 
such a was as to rouse the ssinpatheiic feelings 
of the audience. 


This seat’s awaid qocs to W'M 
lions' “Ramu,” along with aw.ards of memci 
toes to the stois wTitei and Director 
Til nlogachandei 

This is the fiist time that such an ^ard 
is Iseing given in this roniitrv. But it is quite 
tommon in America. 


BEST HINDI SONG OF 1965 


ncmci 

^ard 



The Cine Music Directors’ Association of 
Bombay has declared the song "Main to ek 
khwab hoon”. sone hv Mukesh and comoosed 
bs Kalvanji Anandii for the film “Himalay ki 
god main", as the best composition for the year 
1965 


The Association has decided to conduct a 
contest evei\ vcai for selecting the best com¬ 
position. 

■X * * 

“Sioi\ of EnetoN." .i Films Dhision doai- 
mentarv. has won the Gran Pieniio Cup and 
Diplonia of Merit I or Cinematographic Tech¬ 
nique at the Thirteenth International Nuclegr 
Electronics and l>letadio Cinematographic 
Review held in Rome in June. 
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INFI.ATARTK SIIKLTKR ON MOON 

A bf)tt 1 (‘-s]ia|)r.‘il, iiill.iijhU- toiUiiiiUi is 
undergoing tcsls in ilic rnited Siaris as a pos¬ 
sible shelter lor astroiiauls on the moon. When 
placed on its side and snppovled by lilocks to 
keep it I’loiii lolling, the (Ontainci (ould seise 
as a borne ioi ii\o a^ll•onauts foi up to two 
weeks in tin- Inwiilc einiioinnent on the binai 
surface. 

Measining' 18 leet long .ind si sen Uel in 
diainetei, ifie lont.iinci would |)io\ide a stabk 
base of opeiaiions in which two .istionaiils 
could set up housekie|»ing dining iheii tein 
poiarv Stas on the lun.n suifaee for t'xplora 
tions. 

Fabiic.ned with modem produaion tech 
nicjucs of high strengtli .stainless steel Idauients 
in a composite willr other flexible materials, 
the shelter is highly resistant to meteors and 
hazardous radialinu, and is designed to keep 
a constant temperature of 75 degrees F (24 C), 
even thoue^h the moon’s tc'nure'rature rnav 
'in 2''0 deduces F ('121 Cl to minus 
/■', T frninus 201 Cl. 

The moon house would he folded and 
pactSr^ in sei lions into three or four canisters 
atrnrheV, to an tminannid space vehicle lor 
deliverv to the m<H)n Then, another vehicle 
:^*^uld cavrv the astronauts to the* moon. 

, nrcaicctcd now. IbS. moon exploration 
plans ca’A-for- two astronauts of the three-man 
Apolhr team to dc^steiul to the tnooir s surface 
while the third astronaut remains in orbit 
around the moon. 

After landing, the two astronauts wonhl 
unpack the moon lumse. iirfliite it and then 
unpack suoplemenlarv onuimneni and iiisfdl 
it. This emiipmeni imuld include two bupk'J 
and other necessaiv funrish'mrs, dertririt' 
generating machinerv. irmneiaimc' control ao 
paratus. hvdron-pn and oxvocai tanks, and coru 
mimlcation systenrs. 

One astronaut, sitiiug at tlie coioole inside 
the moon house, could maui'un ladio cojiiaci 
with the s<?tond asticmaiii esploiitig the lurrar 
landscape and .also with the ihirtl asliouaul 
still in orbit. Contai t with earth stations could 
aho be maintained from tli<- moon hoiise. 

Whert exploration is completed, the house 
would be left on the rnoon. 



rirc house is not intended for use by the 
Inst llight to the moOn which C.S, aslrcrnaiUs 
arc planning to make late in this'decade. Dur¬ 
ing this first flight, they will remain oh the 
lunai surface for only a few hours. 

Instead, the irew shelter is intended for 
l.itci, iiioie cxicnded moon exploration rnis- 
■>ions planiud foi the earl> 1970's when astro- 
u.iui-> m.is nmain on the moon for several days 
I'l weeks. 

I he ilicliet was developed bv the Gooci- 
\:.ii Vciospaee ( orpoiation at Akron, Ohio, as 
fi.ni mI a feasibiliic study lor the U.S. National 
\eioiiaiiiits and Space .administration 

The fit si lullsi/e prototype model of the 
.belter is N.XSA's Langley Re¬ 

search Cent I e in Hampton, Virginia. 

MAN-MADE BRAIN CAN LOVE AND 
HATE 

Is it possible to construct an artificial- 
(ompuiei which has the human brain’s infinite 
elements and fiinctions the same wav as the 
liumart brain does? XsjuiTring that this was 
possible, can such a nran made brain make 
s.ilue judgments? Would it be capable of hate - 
and love? Would it have a sense of justice 
and fairplay and goodness? 

. Institute of Medical Sciences, Dr. D. S 
Kothari eminent physicist and. chairin.an of. 
the University Grants Commission, answered 
‘yes' to all the cpiestions. In essential aspects, 
he said, the functioning of the man-made brain 
would approach chat o£ the, human brain, and 
‘’some people believe" that it w'Ould. also be 
i.ipabli- of the entire range of human emo¬ 
tions 

Dr. Kothari who was delivering in. New 
Delhi oil July 30. 1966. the annual ^ol Amir 
Chand Oration at the Institute, said these pps- 
‘ibilities werg a measure of the exciting ad- 
\ antes made in high energy physics, cosmology 
and genetics in recent years. The speculations 
aliour the man-iiiadc* brain, particularly, bowed 
dhectlv from the discovetv in the fielid of bio 
logs ihai living organisms consist of cells; and 
■man, iir one sense, may be conceived as a high- 
l\ sojalristicated digital computer produced by 
the long process of biological evolutioh." 
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ile said il was iiuw ahuusi luiutin l.li.u 
such iutclligciu “(.icaluits’’ i/i ‘‘dcvit. s ’, oi 
pliin "iuLclItgciKcs”, (jxistcd oiitsidc <mii pi.-- 
net. These have de\i'lopc«l in :ui vitiiic] 
didcrciit wav and may Ijc (umliimmg iti j.uli 
vallv novel w:i)s. ‘These may he (oIIk lioii'' 
of 'dead niatlei' Inil cndowe<l with lliinkiiie, 
.mil a sense of peiieplion anil jiid^menl. ' 

L)i. koihaii also ijuolcd wilti ajjpiov.il 
I’loi. Hoyle’s view llial in olliei y.il.ixies ol 
ilie universe iheic mav he inielligi ni ijeing'- 
moiL liighlv evolv'd! than m.inkind, <nid rap 
able of jnoviiling us witli innch valuable in 
loinialion anil gnidaiiie to .issisi us in ihe 
couim: ot out (MMi evolntipn. lie said lli'l 
Hovic helieveil lli.it mi ssages ol mui li v.ihu 
wcie pioh.ihh alifaih passing llnougli galai in 
span; il onK man could advaiiie (ii itnnlc>;>t 
calh and w.is able lo "iiinnect " lnnis< Il lo ihis 
“yalaitic telephone svsletn ’ he would hitielit 
itnniciiselv. I Iieie inileeil w.ulnl a whole 
"galaclii lihi.nv " tli.il^'uyl'l*..e\actl\ 
wli.it would h.ipjx'U lo the woild il it jHisistii! 
in its |))<seni poliiies, he added 

Ih. Kolh.ni, who w.is speaking cm “M.ni, 
Atoms and Cuilaxies," said luodein siieiKe had 
inade two things i le.n : Inst, ih.il il mui hav. 
to undcislaiid iii.tn, )ou have to undei stand 
the atom, so incxtiicably me the two inteilink 
ed; secondly, tlnil maij is no longer a nnicpie 
jihenoinenon in the miiveise; there was "mote 
than a possibility” that intelligent life existed 
outside onr planet. 

Di. kolh.ni dwelt .iho on another interest 
ing possibtltiv. Scienitlic ptogress during ilte 
past three ccntinies, he said, had cstatdi‘'licii 
that the chemical and ph)sical pioiesses that 
occur outside the hod\, in test tubes, .ilso gov 
erned tlie cliemicai.and physiial proicsses with¬ 
in the bod). In other woids, life was not a 
radicall) separate catcgoi) ol natu.ial jiheno- 
mena; and there was no tadic.il .siientiiic diilei 
ence between the living and the dead. 

eftnsidev along with this, he added, ihe 
fact that all ftnidainenial put esses in natine 
at the level of atoms and molecules ate com¬ 
pletely reversible in tinre, that these laws "are 
neutral as regards the direction or airovv ot 
tiiue”. The question now arose il it was ])o.s 
sible to cTeate life artiliciallv Di. kothai i 
answered that "according to present ireiids and 
advances in biological and [iliysical si ieiic.es, it 
is likely that a living tell is svtulicsi/ed beloie 
flic clo.se of .this century.” 

* 


HIGH PLUTONIUM USE FBEDICXSaO 

i)i. Glenn T. Seauoig. Chaitnian of the 
r.S. Atomii Enctgv Commission (AEG), has 
cslinialc'tl their will he Millirient plutonium in 
proiluttion In 19f>() to geneiale “a substantial 
amount ol the world's eleritic power—or, alter- 
nalively. sndiiient lot lens of nuilear weapons 
a da).’ 

Me IS oplimislii, howcvei, he added, that 
mfeinaiionrd s.degiiaitls will be adetjualc by 
ilicn to assme that the ])lutoiiiunr will not be 
used for bombs hut solelv foi the generation 
of electircily. 

Ui. Scaborg addicsscd a confcrcuce on in¬ 
ti usiiial science technology sponsored by the 
’^.itional Xss'xiuion of ^lanulactuievs. 

flc pi edit ted .in enoimous increase in the 
giowth ol ICS comuicitial alcmiic plants from 
toclav's installed t.ipaciiv ol tluee million kilo¬ 
watts to 80 to 110 million kilow.itls l>\ 1980. 

The giowlh abroad will be quite Sintrlar 
to that in tin rnind Stales, ' lie added. 

Moling I hat the L'lnled Si.ites has chosen 
■I positive aiqnuach .mtl one ol constructive 
h ailer.siiip, he -aid: 

'■ J he task ol the f-nited .'sialex has be- 
luiac not a rnattei oi forbidding' 

•sjnead ol nucleai sc lent e,-but rather one 
hc-tping other nations ii> develop tiic peac|PMi 
uses ol luiclcai eneigy under the cuiKMn^S 
winch assure the jre.uelul use ol nucleai^quip 
inetil and maieiials which we supplv." 

Me said the OO-nalion Inlei-uatioual Ajfj^ 
mic Encig) Ageiic) (IAEA) is "alrcadvp^f^- 
ing- a vet) .sigtuUtatil role in gnaiantcmig ihtrl 
the jre.uefiij aioni will iciiiam peaceful." The 
lAE.A, he added, is a model lor .i "fully inter¬ 
national sategiiaids and romrol svstein" of the 
futuie. 

*. 'A -Jr 

EAKTH’S COLDEST SPOT 

I'oin I'.S. screnitsts and theii four assist¬ 
ants .lie now living- at lire coldest spot on 
earth—a leniote. isolated outpost in the 
Anlaiclii while temi»cTaUiics bill below itiinus 
130 degiees E (niimis 90 degtees C). 

i he la.si aitpl.me lelc the ir.tse, known as 
I’l.ueau Slaiion. in lailv lehiuaiv and there 
w'ill be no more ilights lurtil about mid- 
Movember. I'he men saw their last siurset on 
April 17. riiough there will be long periods 
of twilighi. the sun will not rise again until 
August ;15. 

'rhe sUlioi’ is at an altitude of about 
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13,600 feet. J'hough the t)ii;.i air can cansc 
diz7ine$s yiul Hie mtii have mlapied 

ihein'ielvcs lo the laiihul and ate 

MOW rcusonabiy roiiiioi lahlv. 

'^riieir iicarcM iH-r^liixiui.iit Mieiui^ls .'l 
another H.S. leseaKii ottiposi dmiliv ai liit 
Soulli Pule 630 mil <’s ai\a\ \’('sl(uk. ,1 Iviis 
sian scienlilic slalion. is a litdc laiiiici a\va\. 
Contact with these l).!sis durin}* the wseie 
Anlarilit winlei <aii he m.ide <)iil\ I)) ladio. 

7'Jic new IJ.S. base is ilie se\('i,il) .Aineii- 
can Antarclit icscauli post (unentlv in ope 
ration. The men (otuUni nseaitli on ih • 
cuUh'.s inagnelie held, v.ialhei.- ainoi.i anstia 
lia (soulhein lights), and nai in ilK oi< ini ing 

very low frf(|uen(\ i.ulio emissions. 

* 

X-RAY TO PKOJ5E C 

The U.S. and U..\.K. Goseinments sign 
cd an agiecmcnt in Cano on June 14, lOdJ. 
for joint co-opciation in a piojott to 
the interior ol the 4.U00\eaiuld Pyiainid ot 
Cheplircn—one of the tluie (neat P)iaiuuls at 
Gizeli, nc.ar Cairo—in an aticinjx to discover 
if hidden chainbcis and passageways arc con¬ 
cealed in the pyrainiil. Less is known ol tiic 
interior of the Pyriimul of (ilieplnen, one oi 

nOj-ij-j. oldest huildings, than of the olhei 
^'o Great Pyiauiids, and theie ate theoiies 
jmoiig ceilain l''.g)pt()logisi, tliai it may con 
tlR^ fabulous ireasiiJT ol Aiitieni I'gypt, and 
even possibl) the iminini} ol ilie Piiaraoh Che- 
phren (Klialie), loi whom the jiu.miid was 

built as a tomb. 

'^^^'nder the 468 loot pit amid, e.nli ol whose 
sides H 693 leet long, a is planned to place 
highly sensitive elettionit couiiteis (“spaik 
elianibers”) in an imdeigiound passageway 
running beneath the )j)i.miid. Tla.se eledio 
uic devices will measure the How ot cosmic 
rays from outer spate passing through the 
pyramid: siiue cosmic rays siriko the pyramid 
uniformly Irom all ilireitions, a hollow in tin’ 
mass of stone abow the “.spaik chambers” 
would let more rav'* tlin.mgli than would the 
solid parts of the pyrainid. and this would 
show up as shadows on the readings from the 
“spark chambers.” Hy this means any hid¬ 
den chambers, passageways, etc., in the pvra- 
tnid could be located. 

,Thc project, desciihed h\ the New 1 o/7f 
Titnrs as “the wot Id's laigesl X-iay job,” will 
he diiecled by teams of Ametican and Kgvp- 
tian scientists led respectively by Dr. Luis VV. 
Alvarez, a phvsicist at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, and Di Fuad el-Bedawi, one of Egypt’s 


legcUhg rmckar physicists. The U.S, Atqmii 
Energy Commission and the Smithsonian In 
stirution will pul up 213,600 dtdlars to providt 
(he electronif equipment needed, while tht 
LkA.R., authorities will contiihuie the equi¬ 
valent of 46,000 dollars. 


* 


COIN TELEPHONE WITH ONE SLOT 

A coin telephone with only one slot has 
been introduced in the United States. It is 
inoic resistant to fraud and less prone to mal¬ 
function, than previous models. Also, it will 
readily lend itself to eventual automated ope¬ 
ration. 

Moie than one million coin telephones 
are in use in the United Slates, and most of 
I Item -have three slots—one each, for five-cent, 
lOcent and 25-ccnt U.S. coins. The new 
model’s single slot accepts coins in all three of 
these denominations and, thus, is expected to 
save time and fumbling for customers trying 
to get the*TSg*'Hf''k^ 'nto the right slot. 

The coins fall from the slot into an alumi¬ 
nium chute that has been tested to work with¬ 
out requiring maintenance fur a million coin 
deposits even if it should become damp, dusty 
or oily. Coin chutes arc generally considered 
the most troublesome component of coin tele¬ 
phones. 

As each coin enters the chute, it is auto¬ 
matically tested for its diameter, thickness, 
weight, density, resistivity and ferromagnetic 
properties. The chute, thus, • detects counter¬ 
feits and returns them. 

Toll calls from coi.n-opei ated telephones 
must go through an operator who determines 
the amount deposited by the caller by differ¬ 
ent gong and bell sounds generated by each 
denomination of coin. The new model has 
no gongs and bells. Instead, electronic sig¬ 
nals, not heard by the customer, indicate to 
the operator the number and type of coins 
d.eposited. 

* * * . 

ROBOT TRAINS MEDICAL STUDENTS 

A life-like manikin that reacts to anesthe¬ 
sia much like a human being has been design¬ 
ed in the United States for training mcdicali 
Students. The manikin will be uSed at Los 
Angeles County General Hospital by the 
.School of Medicine of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia whose scientists were responsible for the 
design. 

Expected to be the most complex medical 
simulator yet devised, the manikin, when dpm- 

'(Continued on pageASl) 




MR. ORVILLE FREEMAN 

If.S. A^iiciilluic Sc:ttt'lai\, Oivill;’ I iic 
n;iii, iirrived in New I); lhi on Jnl\ 14, 1966. on 
:i Inief visit lo India. He was a((oinj):inicd 
by fiis wife. 

'I'his was Mr. I'lcrinan’s lliiixl \isil 1.) 
India in vcccnl \i.ns. He was licic in 1961 
and 1964. 

Orville Lollncj) I'n-einan. 48. wiio is toin- 
pleiing his sixlli \eai as llic I'.S, Sedeinx of 
Agricnllnre. lias piovcd in liis peisdnai .ind 
political life dial he tan suuessInlK men a 
diversilv of (halleimes. 

y o 

Son of a Minneapolii' s!.'i»eA<\-pei, C)i\iiie 
I'ieeman graduated inagna tuin laude iioin the 
University of Minnesota just in lime to enlist 
in the Marines when V\orld Wai 11 broke int 
During a patrol on Bougainville Island in tin 
J’aeilie, a Japanese bullet lipped thiough hii 
left clicek, letl him unable to •-peak, .vs the 
wound healed—lie still (aides the sc.n —.\ii. 
Ficcnian learned lo talk again and in die pio 
tess developed into a nn*gfitv line' oraloi. He 
made the speech nominating the late Mi. Ken 
nedy for U.S. I’residcnt at the 1960 Demeiia 
tic Parly (onvenlion. 

When the wai ended Mi. I'leeman went 
back lo the Univeisilv o| Minnesoia, earned 
his law' degiee, and went to wank as an assist 
ant to a rising politician Hnlieri Hmnplnex. 
whose friendship he had (ullisaled at die Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota. 

Hubert Humphrey and Oiville 1-reeman 
made a great political team. As Mr. Hum¬ 
phrey climbed up the political ladder from 
mayor <rf Minneapolis to U..S. Stmator, Mr. 
Freeman sucteeeled in 1954 in becoming the 
first non-Repulilican governor of Minnesota in 
17 years. 

A fine administrator. Orville Frc man 
look good care of the .slate's lagging ediualioii 
and welfare prograniine.s. He was re-elected 
governor twice. 

Ill his job as Secrctaiv of Agridilnirc, 
Orville Freeman is the administrator of ncailv 
110,000 employees and an annual hndgetarv 
expenditure of more than 6,500 million dol¬ 
lars. He is responsible for the welfare ol 


America’s 3.38,3.000 farmers. Mr. Freeman u 
the 16ih Seireiaiv of Agriculture since Nor¬ 
man j. Coliiiaii was named in 18£'9. 

Ml. I’leeiiian's iiiieiesi in agiiculture 
goes hack to ho,hood when he spent summers 
on his grandfathei's taim and worked as a har- 
\est hand dining simimcr vacations when he 
w.is ill collc'gc. 


X * * 

PROF. GEORGE DE IlEVESY 

I’idl. (ieoige cli- Ha\es\, who won the 
Nohi'l Prize in Cliinii.stiv in 1943, died in 
I ieihnig. West (ieiinanv, on July 5, 1966. 

J’rofe.ssoi George de Hewesy, who won the 
NoIjcI I’li/e lor (.tiemisiiv ill' 1943, died in 
I leibuig. West Geniumv, dining the week. He 
was 80. 


Wiifi iiic late Piofessi.i F. A. Paneth, who 
was two sears his junior, he w'as thc*^ui pnfw 
the idc.i of iisinu radio.icai\c i.soiopeST^^t^ 


of 

li.iceis Ol indicatois showing tlie path lakciil 
!)> aionis of the difierent ehemital elemeni^ 
wfietfier in living organisms or chemical 
adion.s- or in holli at once. ^ 

Boin in Bndapc'st in 1886, he had studied 
llieie. in Berlin, al the University of Freihur^^#' 
w lu ie be obtained Ids doctorate- and ii^^nm- 
/eiland befou; loining to Kiiglaiid in 1^ to 
sinih al Maiu liesicT uiidei Rntlierlord. 

In 1913 de Hcvt.ss w.is ajipoinleci lecturer 
at the Univeisilv of Budapest and reteived a 
professoisliii) iliere in 1918. 

After tile wai lie joined the institute f'.)r 
Tfieoieliial Phvsits in Copenhagen. Here he 
Avorked on the problems eonnected with the 
separation of i.sotopes. atoms of the .same 
chemical element that (lilfcred .slightly in in.iss. 

In 1923 he applied the iraeer (cchnicjuc 
lo the determination of lead transport in the 
living plant. I’his was the first use (.f radio¬ 
active atoms in the stiidv of biological pro- 
ce.s.scs. In 1926 de llevc'sv was appointc:! 
Piofessor of Plnsical Clieiiiistiv .it Freiburg 
and .scived there for eight vears. In 1930 he 
lidil the appoinimeui as Baker Lecturer at 
Cornell Universiiv, U.S.V. He returned t ’ 
Copenhagen in 1934 and since 1943 had ireen 
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associated with the Research Iiistilutc for 
Oigiinic (]Iitinisiry al Liu; llnivcrsity of Slotk- 
holm, .Sweden. 

1 (is pioiieeiiiig expel iiiuiils led to a wide 
applic alioii of tile iracei teciiiiiqiics in living 
organisms wheie die exliemely minute amouni.v 
ol radioacti\it\ ate li.iimless ,-ind wheie, until 
this iechiii(|ue was devised, ii was believed llial 
no diiecl studies could be made. 


* 


* 


SHRI DAMODAR SWARUP SETH 


Sliri Damodur Swamp Seth, a veleian 
revolutionary and Congress leader of U.l*., 
died in l.ucknow' on June 13, 1966. 

Ml. Danuxiar Swamp Seth was bom in 
ihe eaily years of the national struggle, lie 
lost his wife when he was very young and 
therealtei the national niovenient became his 
only passion in life. He joined a gioujr of 
youtluid lirebrands. He was first aiiestc-d in 
1916 in connection with the Ilcnaras Cons¬ 
piracy case and was awarded imprisonineiit 
:c)r life. He was, however, released in 1921. 
During the five-veais in jail he was toituird 
in various ways, lint the more he was toilui 
?cj, ijh' ‘grc'ater firebrand he became. On his 
■Jrt-ase he joinetd the Caingress. A revolutio- 
lary approach towards the liberation of the 
'^untry continued, however, to dominate him. 

^^.^Sethji was again arrested in connecticjii 
(vith the Kakori C.onspiracy case. He had to 
rndergo such tortures th;it when he was tians- 


Yrred from Lucknow jail in 1924 he was not 
irf^V.^,.c,>osiiion to walk. He was brought on a 
itretchei to the Lucknow Railway .Station. 


The tortures inllicted on Sethji in the jail 
nade him very weak and he fell seriously ill, 
lecessitating his release. But ill-health and 
luiferings did not divert him from his path 
He spent in all twentv-six years in jail. Sethji 
.aine in touch with Coni. Roy when he was in 
ail in Bareilly. .Sethji was of great help to 
Lx)in. Roy in sending out his communications 
o I’andit Jawaharlal Nehru and others and in 
naintaiiiing contact with the outside world. 

Sethji was elected President of the U.P. 
.kmgress Cominitice during the pre-1942 
jcriod. The liery speeches of .Sethji in the 
)rovince were one of the factors responsible 
or the cnthu.siastic response of the public to 
he 1942 movement. 


Sethji was all along a socialist and he 
joined the Congress .Socialist Party as soon as 
it was formed. Later he became a member of 
Jie P.S.P. 


With the coining of Independence he was 
elected to the Constituent Assembly, the only 
niembei of the Congress Socialist Party to be 
elected to that body. When in 1948 the So¬ 
cialists lelL the Congrcs.s, Sethji followed suit 
and even .sent in his resignation from the Con¬ 
stituent Assemblv. But Jawaharlalji insisted 
on his ict.diiiiig his membership. 

low aids the end of his life he was a sad 
and Imstrated man. The last few years of his 
life were nio.st unhappy. He was a broken 
man, sulleriiig fiom various diseases. He had 
no one to look alter him. Finally, he tciok 
shelter in the Motilal Mcoinrial Society where 
he breathed his last on 13th June. 

X- * * 

PROF. D. D. KOSAMBI 

Prof. 1). D. Rosainbi, one of the most bril¬ 
liant scientists of India, ciied in Pcxma in June 
1966. 

Damodar Dharnianand Kosambi became a 
proiessor at the age ot 22. That was a mea¬ 
sure ol his varied talents, which amounted al 
most to genius. At Harvard he chose several 
subjects oesidt's his "major” in mathematics in 
order to give himsell a wide education. And 
also because he had completed his undergradu¬ 
ate work in mathematics by his secona year 
at the university. 

Returning to India in 1929, he carried on 
researches in various liclds for 20 years. Dr. 
Eiustcin expressed his admiration for and 
agreement with Kosainbian ideas on relativity 
during a discussion in 1949. He developed 
Path-geometry and Operators now known by 
his name, 'i he geometrical method in statis¬ 
tics, hrst developed by R. A. Fisher, owed much 
to the work done by him. 

In a four-page paper—almost casually— 
Prof, Kosambi developed a formula in gene¬ 
tics which had long been sought by geneticists. 

In literature, he prepared definitive edi¬ 
tions of Bhartrihari’s Satakas. He had to read 
400 manuscripts fur this. A Sanskrit scholar 
and master of sevc'ral Oriental languages,. he 
also knew French, Italian and ^German. 

In 1949 Prof. Kosambi was commissioned 
by UNESCO to work on electronic calculating 
machines. The University of Chicago ap¬ 
pointed him a visiting professor to lecture on 
his own researches. He also lectured at many 
places in the USA and. Britain. 

A master of 12 European and Indian 
lanraaees. includintr Sansuit and Latin, he 
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contributed over 200 papers on the various 
sciences. Yet, he was no ivory towci- intellec¬ 
tual; he had a lively social conscience. An 
avowed Marxist he was a man o£ extremely 
independent views with a mind of his owtt 
and criticised not only the Communists but 
also the Marxists. 

In 1959, he visited China at the invitation 
of the Academica Sinica, and met all her top 
leaders. Again, in 1961, he went to China on 
behalf of the World Peace Council for a mara¬ 
thon, six-hour discussion with Mr. Chou Kn- 
lai on the border problem. During the course 
of his'^ discussion he urged the (^hine.sc Prentier 
to change the interpretatiorr of the clan struc¬ 
ture in India and, thus, pave the way for a 
solution of the border prolrlcni. 

For relaxation, he was forrd of humour 
and loved to play with his pet dog Bonzo. For 
a hobby he took up numismatics and very soon 
made a significant collection of over 15.000 
coins. One of his last btjoks was ‘Culture and 
Civilisation of Ancient India,” which was has 
cd on his expert knowfedge" in the fields oi 
archaeology and numismatics. 

* * * 

MR. S. M. KUMARAMANGALAM 

Mr. Surerrdra Moharr Kurnaramangalatrr 
(49), a promineirt Right Comnruirist leader, 
was appointed Advocate-General of Madras orr 
July 8, 1966. He resigrjed frorrr the Conr- 
munist Party of India sphsecirrent to liis taking 
over the new post. 

Mohan, as he is endearly called, is the 
third and youngest sorr of the late Dr. P. 
Subbaroyarr, a veteran Congressman and Mitt- 
ister of the Central Government, and later 
Governor of Mahara.shira, and the brother of 
General P. P, Kurnaramangalam, C;hic£ of the 
Army Staff. 

He joined tire Communist mos erttent when 
he was a student at King’s College, Canrbridge, 
He was called to the Bar, in 1939, from the 
Inner Temple, and was enrolled as an advocate 
of the Madras High Court in 1940. 

He did not, however, practise law. He 
took to full-time party work. He went under¬ 
ground in June 1940, and the Govertrment 
offered a reward for his arrest. He w'as later 
arrested and tried in the Madras Communist 
Conspiracy Case and was sentenced to three- 
and-a-half years’ imprisonment. After his re¬ 
lease, he worked at the party headquarters at 
Bombay, mainly as a jourpalist, ancl later be- 

'T**1 vn 11 n^/I iimf 


In 1952, he set up independent practice 
in Madras and .scmii rose to a leading position 
at the Bar. Because of his professional and 
trade union preoccupation he did not take up 
formal positions inside the party. 

His wife Kalyani, also is, a trade union 
leader and is connected with a mmilier of 
organisations, particularly the Iiulo-Soviet Cul¬ 
tural .Society. The Mohans have two daugh¬ 
ters and a son. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 

(Continued from fmge 848) 

pleted, tan be placed on an operating table 
and connected to a computer. ’I’hen, the 
manikin will be sensitive to varying doses of 
10 different drugs, and will breathe and have a 
heartbeat and pulse. 

It also can open its mouth, extend its 
tongue, wrinkle its eyebrows, ien,se and relax 
its vocal cords, cough, twitch its shoulder mus¬ 
cles, regurgitate, and change colour from pink 
to blue to ashen gray. 

The instructor will be able to control the 
manikin to simulate cmeigency situations— 
such as a massive heart attack—to test student 
reactions in moments of crisis. - 

TJie manikin will l)e built by the 
Engineering Company of Sierra Madre, Cali-1 
fornia, a firm specializing in fabricating 
dunmiies. ’I'he instrumentation will be m^iu- 
fatruretl b\- the Aerojet-General Corporation 
wliich also a.ssisted in the design. 

A great deal of the jov of life conjiSfs of 
doing perfectly, or at least to the best of one’s 
ai)ility, everything which he attempts to do. 

There is a scn.se of sati.sfaction, a pride in 
surveying such work—a w'ork which is round¬ 
ed full, exact, complete in all its parts—which 
the .supeificial man, who leaves his work in a 
slovenly, slipsluxl, half-finished condition, can 
never know. 

It is this conscientious completeness which 
turns woik into art. The .smallest thing, well 
done, betomes artistic. — IVilliam Mathews. 

* * * 

Always carry an inw'ard .smile. If you 
smile inwardly, nothing from the outside can 
di.sturb or perturb you. It is oidy when you 
start scowling from the inside that it shows on 
the outside. —T. Burns, 



PRIME MINISTER REPORTS ON HER 
VISIT ABROAD 

Priitic Miiiistn Iiicliia (i.iiKlhi di.sdoscd 
n I’arliaiiK'ni on July 25, slic li.'ul tliscussed 
he piohli’in of ilirfait'nin{>‘ posturrs !)y China 
vith Jcadfts in Caiio. Riioni and Moscow, al 
hon^Ii China w.is not nicnlioncd l)V name 
Mthcr in Iut joint I’ress sUUenienis with I'lc.si- 
icni Nassei and I'lc'sidenl I ilo or in llu- joint 
'ommuni(|iie site signed with Knssian Ihciniei 
v.osvf'ii I. 

Mrs. Ciandhi, who repot tc;d to the two 
iouses < r Parliament on liei lecent tiinedav 
isit ahio.id. gave a piirpcjrt of her talks in the 
hree fiiendly ronntrics. 

Referring to her talks with Mr. Nasser and 
/far-shal Tito, .she affirmed, for the (irst time 
•ublic'ly: ‘‘I also informed them of Cliina's 
ostile and provocative attitude towards us 
nd of our friendly and co-operalivc relations 
nth our othei neighhours -Afghatiistan, 
lurtuv- Cevlon, Nepal. Malassia and .Sinjia- 

* * * 

s»P0VT. INTENDS TO PRODUCE 
"^^ALANCE IN THE BUDGET 

Finance Minister Sachindra Chaudhtuv 
nnounced the Covetninent's intention to pro- 
•^jP an overall Italame In the budgets of the 
lerltki, and States, to restrict bank credit dur- 
ig the current season, avoid oserdiafts bv 
tates and stagger developmental expenditure 
economy dematided. 

Moving for consideration of the post-deva- 
lation economic situation in tlie Lok Sahh.i 
n July 26. he cxpre.s.scd confidence that non- 
rojec:t assistance ott the scale necessaiv would 
!? available to enable the (ioxeniment to con 
nue the policy of import libeiali/ation. 

Characteri/.ing devaluation as a “painful 
.It tinavoidal)le nece.ssits.” lie cautioned 
;ainst this inoinentous decision being taken 
jhtly. On the contraiy. it must serve as a 
gnal to greater discipline and determination 
1 the part of all. 'Fo suggest that the nc'te.s- 
iv to adjust the mice of foreign exchange 
ten 17 >ear.s of elloit and endeavour was an 
idic:atic)n of failure was to lake a rather 
;ragic" view of human affairs. 


'1 he I'iiiance Minister indicated that thi 
Covernineni was convinced that its first ta.sl 
was to bring inflationarv pressures under con 
liol. ('.eiitral and State budgets would b< 
balanced and picicedures were being evolvec 
to prevent unautliori/cd overdrafts by .Stale 
IVom the Rc‘scTve Bank 'riie Rerserve Ban!' 
would have to exercise the utmo.st icslraint or 
credit cicMtion by the Iiankiug system. 

'The ju'iiod immediately after clevaluatior 
was not .ippropriate for libeiali/alion of credit 
in genet.d. Rec|uirements of pioduction inu.si 
be met by genuine savings and not bv credit 
cie.it ion by the Revserve Bank. 

For this rea.sori, the banking system had 
been :tclvised to conserve the deposits during 
the currerii sh.ck-seas.in so that it could nieet 
the rcHjuirements of the next busy season with¬ 
out undue rc'couise to the Reserve Bank. 

Fiscal and monetary policy apart, Mr. 
Cdiaudhury admitted the need for increase in 
agricultural and industrial production in the 
immediate future to combat inflation. He was 
hopeful that agricultural prcKluclion would 
.show a marked improvement in the current 
year and the liberal policy of import of raw 
mateiials and components would help increase 
industrial production. 

It was also proposed to license more freely 
capacity expansion in export industries and in 
industries which competed with imports. That 
would meet most of the import rec]uirements 
of export industries. Special licensing arrange¬ 
ments vsc'ie being made to ensure that expor- 
teis could replenish their import requirements 
speech. 

T he inevitable uncertainty, Mr. Chau- 
dhury said, created bv devaluation in regard 
to certain imports and exports would be re¬ 
moved. It should be possible for both export¬ 
ers and domestic prcHluccrs of import substi¬ 
tutes to make their plans on the basis of a 
stable framework of policy. ,, 

Fhe Finance Minister argued that deva¬ 
luation was only one of the important mea¬ 
sures for establishing right priorities in the use 
of resources. Unless export and import substi¬ 
tuting industries received the highest priority 
in the expansion of new capacity and in the 
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allocation of scarce foreign exchange "it will 
not be possible for the economy to take ad¬ 
vantage ot the opportunities created by dcva 
luation.” 

Mr. Chaudhury did nut agree Aviih (he 
view expressed bv .^oine Congress, as well as, 
opposition members that tlieic was hardlv any 
scope for increasing exports 

* * * 

‘BIG LEAP FORWARD’ IN POWER 
GENERATION 

The promise of a “big leap foiward” in 
power generation in the next two to llircc veats 
when the three heavy elediical plants at 
Bhopal, Hardwar and Ilyderaliad uenl into 
full production was held out l)v the Cnion 
Minister of .Stale for fiiigalion ami I’ower. Di. 
K. L. Rao, in the Lok Sahha on july 28. 

Replying to the geneial deliate on the 
Electricity (Supply) Amendment Bill, he hop¬ 
ed that it would be pos.sible to establish a. 
countrywide jKiwer grid* in ahaiit 10 ytais to 
ensure uniform distributifin of power imong 
the various regions. 

Dr. Rao said power gxMieralion had in¬ 
creased six-fold during the last dei ade, but the 
installed capacity was still nowhere near meet¬ 
ing the growing needs of the nation. /Vr 
capita con.sumption must increa.se frtmi 75 
kwt hours at prc.sent to, at least 500 kwt hours 
in the next 15 years, Iwe said. 

It was unfortunate that only 5 per cent of 
the power generated was being used for agri¬ 
cultural purposes while the rest was consumed 
in the urban areas. Transmission of power 
cost as much as its generation. Of the 5 mil¬ 
lion wells in the country only half-a-million 
were electrilied, and the fomlh I’lan target Avas. 
only 7,00,000. 

Supply of electricity to wells must assume 
priority in view of the fact that vast under¬ 
ground water resources needed to be tapped 
for agricultural purpose. He would call a con- 
fcrence*of States interested in installing tube- 
wells to find out theic. problems, he said. 

He urged members to fight for a biggei 
allocation for power when the fourth Plan 
came up for discussion in Parliament. 

* » * 

CEMENT DECONTROL HAS NOT 
FAILED: MINISTER 

Industries Minister D. Sanjivayya refused 
to accept the criticism of some Congress and 
opposition members, on July 28, in the Rajya 


Sabha that the cement decontrol experiment 
had failed and rejected their demand for a 
reversal of the decision. 

Answering charges that the experiment 
had nor icsulled in the .spurt of prcxluction 
anticipated bv the Government, Mr. .Sanjivayya 
pointed out that production of cement during 
the fust of the current year had bc'cn 2.5 lakh 
totines mole than the corresponding period 
last year. I’he production was expected to 
lise to 15 lakh tonnes by the end of the year, 
he said. 

In reply to complaints made by members 
regarding- pric es in I lie course of a discussion 
on a calling aiteiitioii notice. Mr. .Sanjivayya 
lohl the House that 50 per cent of the cases 
iiuesiig.iic-d by (ioxeiiniienl ollicials and re- 
piesentati\c-s of the iiidnstiy had been found 
to be baseless or uiisubstantiated. In genuine 
cases, the industiy had taken prompt action 
agaMist dealers by susjjoncliiig their agency, he 
said. 

Mr. .Sanjivacya asked members not to ex¬ 
pect iiimic'diatc results from decontrol. The 
industiy was expected to plough back nearly 
Rs. 4 clores accruing out of the increased prices 
allowed, he addc'd. 

The Industries Minister also In 
the' iioiice of ihe House .several diflicultie’s’wT^^ 
which the indusir) vias faced. According tvj^ 
an investigation made by the InspectoratejjJw^ 
Technical Development, the failure 
units to maintain production to capacity level 
was 11 per cent due to power cut, 19 per cent 
becau.se c»f labour troubles. 36 per cent andjji'^' 
per cent on account of mechanical brea^S^i^ 
and paucity of raw materials respectively. 

Mr. .Sanjivavya bluntly rc*jected national- 
i/ation of the inclusirv as the answer to in¬ 
crease production. I'he attempt of the public 
sextor to install a 5 million tonne unit had not 
even taken olF the ground because of the in¬ 
ability to find adc‘c|uate finances. The amount 
of Rs. 20 crores that was available was hardlv 
suHicieiit to erect a unit of 1.6 million tonnes 
which would hardlv make anv difference to the 
coinmodilv. I’nder the circumstances nation- 
ali/ation was hardly possible, he maintained. 

* * * 

INDIAN GOVT. CONSULTED IN DIS¬ 
PERSAL OF LOANS FROM PL 480 FUND 

Kinantc Minister Sachindra (’.haudhuri 
told the Lok .Sahlia on July 28 that "as a mat¬ 
ter of convention as well as actualitv,’’ the 
Government of India ivas being con.sulted by 
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the U.S Government in the dispersal of loans 
from PL 480 I’uiuls lo joint Indo-U.S. enter¬ 
prises. 

He was rcplyiniij to a <]iirslinner who had 
asked whether iheie was prioi <r)nsid(:ition 
before what were known as the ‘‘eooley loans” 
to joint enterprises were sanctioned by the 
U.S. Coverninenr. 

According to a statenicnt tn.'ide by the 
Finance Minister. Rs. 44.75 crores had been 
disintrsed as (•»)olev hians since 1956 to March 
31. 1.966. 


"I'he staleinent also gave figures furnished 
to the Rajya .Sal)lja yesteiday about PL 480 
funds. 

Mr. Cliaudhini was asked vvliethei it was 
not a fact that a sum of Rs. 298 trores still re¬ 
mained to be spent in India bv the II..S. Gov¬ 
ernment and whether it would not lead to 
American interference in the internal politi¬ 
cal affairs of India if the U..S. EinbassY were 
allowed freedom to spend it. 


Mr. Clli.iudhuri said it was true that there 
was still a large sum at the disposal of the 
U.S. 'riieie were certain items on which these 
funds had to be spent. As for the <}uestion 
whether it would lead to |>oliti(al interference, 
it was a matter of opinion. 

* * * 


PROMISES OF 144.8 MILLION 
DOLLARS IN NON-PROJECT AID 

'A^'inance Minister .Sachindra Cdiaudhuri 
has received firm promises of 144.8 million 
dollars in tum-piojett aid during the turrent 
•^ar from the United Kingdom, Italy, France, 
WtJCjjGermany and the Netherlands during 
hi.s i^Tcnt \isit to these countries. 


He informed the Lok Sabha on July 28, 
the West German Govcinmeut had made pro¬ 
posals to German Parliament for substantial 
additional non project assistance. Pending ,i 
decision, the Goveinmcnt of India was nego¬ 
tiating with the German authorities to ensure 
that there was no interruption in licensing of 
imports. 

After having reported to the House on his 
recent visit abroad, Mr. Ghaudhuri was asked 
by a member whether the reference in the 
joint Indo-.Sovict conimnni(|uc to the existence 
of two Gcniianies, which had created “resent¬ 
ment” among influential circles in that coun¬ 
try, would impinge on German aid to India. 

As the Finance Minister’s discussions with 
the German authorities had taken place before 
the Prime Ministci’s Soviet visit, he wanted to 


know whether West Germany still stood by its 
assurances or the position had changed. 

7'hc Finance Minister’s reply was that the 
Indo-Soviet communique had been issued after 
he had concluded his talks in Germany, He 
was not, therefore, in a position to say what 
the position now was. • 

Mr. Ghaudhuri listed the amounts promis¬ 
ed by each country by way of non-project 
assistance—U.K. 72.8 million dollars; Italy 34 
million dcjllars (including an emergency loan 
of 2 million dollars for import of fertilizers); 
Fiance 17 million dollars; the Netherlands 11 
million dollars. Before his visit, an agreement 
had been reached for a credit of 10 million 
dollars from West Germany for financing non¬ 
project imports. 

In all these countries he found apprecia¬ 
tion of India’s economic policy, particularly of 
the measures taken to promote growth with, 
stability, including liberalization of imports. 
“Hiiidsome tributes were paid to the sagacity 
and courageous leader^ship of our Prime Min¬ 
ister. I found a great fund of goodwill for 
India and a willingness to understand our diffi¬ 
culties and our problems.” 

* * * 

INDIA FREE TO EXAMINE U.S. 
FOODGRAINS: MINISTER 

FockI Minister Subramaniam refuted in 
the Lok Sabha on August 1, the opposition al¬ 
legation that the facilities to inspect U.S. fcxxl 
grains, meant for shipment to this country, by 
the Indian supply mission had been with¬ 
drawn. 

The Food Minister was intervening in tho 
exchanges after Mr. P. Govinda Menon, Min¬ 
ister of State, had read out a statement in reply 
to a calling attention motion cm “presence of 
foreign matter” in the food grains, supplied 
by the U.S. 

Mr. Subramanium explained that no ins¬ 
pection facility had been denied and that tho 
Indian mission was free to take or reject stocks 
by applying specific standards to ensure that 
the grains are fit for human consumption. The 
final check now, he said, was made at the 
ports. 

Also, he clarified the point raised by a 
member that India had imported atta and 
maida though it was not safe to store these 
things. Some consignments of atta and maida, 
he said, had been received as gift during the 
scarcity period and these had been distributed 
already. 
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Mr Govuida Menon, Minister of State foi 
Food and Agriculture, making a statement, 
admitted that the Government had lertivtcl 
complaints icctnlly from Bombay and Cakutia 
of the pitstnct of foieign matter likt small 
non strips, etc, in some of the ioodgi mi con 
signmcnis leteived fiom the US 1 he pit 
sumption was that the small non pittis (ami 
from the lustcd innei sttel walls of iht hutht'i 
of vessels which biought these giains 

While detailed investigations into the 
complaints were in progtess, he assuied the 
House that stiiet instiuctions had alteady been 
issued to the Indian Supply Mission in W.tsh 
ingtoii to ensuie that the holds oi the ship> 
caining focxl ginins weic thoioughly cleaned 
at the loading points and that the ih inees ol 
any such foieign luittci getting mixed with the 
bulk food grains were ininimi/ed Steps wtie 
also being taken at Indian poits to mexlily the 
disehaiging ecjuipment suitably to avoiel siieh 
oceuti dices in fuluie, he said * 

PAKISTAN INCREASING ITS ARMED 
STRENGTH: CHAVAN 

Pakistan has been making an all out ciluit 
to ineteasc its aimed strength and has been 
leceiving a laige measuie oi help lioin ( hina 
b\ wav ol supply of .equipment, ineluding 
tanks and aeioplanes, ajid loieign exehange loi 
puici) ISC ol aims elsewheie 

I his was stated in tlie Lok Sabha on 
August 1, by Defence Miiiistei while making a 
statement. 

Ml Chavan said a laige nuiiibei oi (}ucs 
tions had been asked bv nicnibeis about the 
militaiy build up in Pakistan As it would not 
be in public iiiteiest to discuss details, he 
would give only bioad indications 

Chinese assist me tnj tiaining of aimed 
personnel, he said had also eome to India’s 
notice • Pakistan had also obtained assistance 
of one or two othei countiies loi the supply of 
arms and equipment* and, as inicrmediaiies, 
for purchase of equipment in countiics which 
would not directly sell to Pakistan 

Mr. Chavan hoped that Pakistan would 
honour its obligations undei the lashkeni 
agicement not to have lecoursc to lone y\s 
a step neecasary (owaids tins, he said, Pakis 
tan should normalize its relations with India 

Mr. Chavan assured the House that the 
Government wras alive to its primaiy duly ol 
maintaining the security and territorial inte 
jrity of the country and wcmld deal with any 


development aecoiding to the needs of the situ¬ 
ation 

Ml Chavan also said in the Pakistan- 
occupied aiea ol J niiniu and kashmir theie 
has been an inerease m the stiength of aimed 
foiiis 1 he tiaiiiiiig ol iiregulais has been 
continuing Pakistan has also increased its 
tiuops and in lone in 1 ast Pakistan 

Ml t havan also said that the Covcin- 
ment had inloiniation that Pakistan is trying 
to get and has leecivcd United States made 
aims and equipment, paitieulaily Jb 86 Sabre 
jet fighteis thiough othei countries 

He added that the Covernment brought it 
to the notice ot tlu US Cpoveinintnt It ex¬ 
pected the US to like some action 

As lai as l^S policy was eoiueintd, Mr, 
Cdiavan said India had iiecii .issuied tlieie wad 
no change in its police not to sell lethal 
weapons 

Ml Chavan told a meiiibei it was Cov- 
eiiiments infoimalion that some ol the equip¬ 
ment that Pakistan hid aequiicd in reeent 
months was the same equipment as was being 
leccivcd b\ 1 uikey and Iiaii as aid fiom the 
US It was certainly Coveinment’s intoima- 
tion that Pakistin w is getting aims 
these countiies 

He was not awiiie of the Uims und^ ^ 
wliicli Pakistan was getting this ccjuipment J?it 
he was eeitaiiily awaie ol the “physiealyC^wns- 
lei ol the ccjuipmeiit horn these countries 

Ml ( havan said Moscow had assuied Newr^ 
Delhi that it would not supply aims 
t in 

* » * 

FACTS AND FIGURES 

rhe State owned watch faetoiy at Banga- 
loie IS at pit sent winking at 75 pei tent of its 
installed capieity owing to the lack ol adequate 
loieign exchange loi the nnpoit ot essential 
components and raw materials 

The cost of the first stage ol the Bokaio 
steel piojcct has gone up from Rs 613 4 (loies 
to Rs 680 tioics aftei devaluation 

1 he rate ol provident fund coiitiibution 
his been laiscd to tight pti cent in sugar in- 
dustrv liom August 1, 1966 

Bui Ilia had lepatiiited 657 Mi/os to 
India 1 he rcpaliiaiion hid been ellcclcd on 
a Buimese lecpicsi which India had accepted 

The piiee ol the Ainu lean wheat was esti 
mated to be Rs 56 76 pel quintal alter dev a 

(Continued on page 860) 




COUP ATTEMPT IN BAGHDAD 

J{;igli(i:i(l U;i(ii(> hroadc:ist :iii ;iiin()uiK(‘ 
nciiL on jiiiio (|Uolin<>; yMnli'l Sal.'nn 

Vrct of Iiaq as sa)ing' a <oiip alU’inpL “hy a 
;roiip of li.iU-d arIvL-iitiiu'ts' had failed lo ovei- 
hrovv Ids icgiinc. "I'lu: ladio saiil that lo\al 
roops "had restored scdiiity in all corneis <il 
he country.” 

'I'he annoiinieiiient did not identity tlu‘ 
icrsons who staged tlie attempted toup beyond 
jyiiig they were "a gioup ot hated adventtir 
rs stiiving lor powta.” 

Brigadier Abdul Aiit Ra//ak, who led tlie 
bortive coup, had lioen arrested. 'J’he,an- 
oiirKCiiicnt ulcniihed three other olluers, 
diose names arc not known outside Jiat[ as 
tking part in tlic revolt. 

■j lie public weic tailed upon to aiiest any 
.ispetts and hand tliem over to the Govern- 
lent. 

riie brief staleinent said that a small 
rttu M*" ambitious adventureis had staged a 
i\ish movement.’’ 1 he aimed forces weie 
anding united against ihem. 

^tl’he coup attempt was made .some time 
[terM630 JSl', when Radio Baghdad said in 
s regular newscast that the Prime Minister, 
Ir. Abdel Rahman Ba//a/, was scheduleil to 
••tCix.tomoriow moining loi J'tiikey on an 
liciat'visit. 

Karlicr a Baghdad Radio In’o.uhast lieaitl 
I Washington said u revolution apparently 
ad ou.sted tiie pie.sent regime. 

Onicial annountements on the r.tdio were 
lade in the name of Arif Alidel Raz/aq. A 
lan with that name had been Iraq’s I’limc 
linister for 11 days in September 1965. 

Radio Jk'ighdad went on the air with the 
;ws at 6-45 l>.m. ISJ’. Mr. Ra/za(|’s state- 
cuts W'cre made in the name of the ‘‘Couiuil 
the Revolutionary Gommand.” The an- 
aunccmerit said the Revolittionary Gommand 
ould support the foreign polity of the United 
rab Republic—non-alignment and peacefull 
>-existcnce. 

Mr. Ra//aq. the broadcast said, had im- 
3.sed curfew and clo.sed all airports. 

Radio B.ighdad monitored in Teheran 
:ad communiques issued by Mr. Aref Abdul 


Raz/ak. I’lic lust communique declared mar¬ 
tial law and tailed for public support. 

I'he .setontl communitpie called on Presi- 
tlenl Aief to “get out til hiding” and surrender 
and inldrined the irat|i piiblit: that Iraqi lea- 
tleis were tliveiting and misleading the ideas 
of 1918 coup. 

J'he third totinnunit|ue slated that the 
new Iratji legime wtniltl respett all foreign 
comniitinents and that thcie would not he any 
change in the counliy’s foieign policy. 

Mr. Razzak made an earlier attempt to 
oveithiow the Iraqi Government .shortly after 
he had been riametl Prime Minister by Presi¬ 
dent Abdel .Salam Arif, the current President’s 
hi other. 

Mr. Raz/ak, former chief of the Iraqi Air 
Fence, tried to lake over the radio, highways, 
railroads and other key installations while Mr. 
Aiif was attending an Arab summit meeting 
in Gasablanca. 

Mr. Razzak and his aides were arrested 
when they tried to entry out the coup and 
were ordered to leave Iratp I'hey went to 
Gairo. 

riic piesent attempt to overthrow the 
Goverinneut of Iracj was bloody but brief and 
the .situation in Baghdad on July 1, was prac¬ 
tically back to normal. 

"J'he Iraqi Prcsidetit, Gen. Abdel Rahman 
Aiel, said on July 1 that he had completely 
crushed the violent coup attempt against him. 
and his army was in full conti'ol of the coun- 

.Speaking on Baghdad Radio and tclevi- 
siem, for the second time in 12 hours, the 
President confirmed that planes of the rebels, 
led bv former pro-U.A.R. Prime Minister, 
Brigadier Arif Abdel Razzak, had strafed the 
presidential palate, military barracks and offi¬ 
cers’ homes during yesterday’s four-hour bat¬ 
tle. 

I'he plotters had now been jjrrested. 

He revealed that eight officers and soldiers 
were killed and 14 wounded in the fighting 
yesterday. 

'J'he leaders of the coup attempt were 
named as Brigadier Abdul Razzak, Murataz Al 
Saaduun, Fahd Al Saadoun, Jafsam Moham- 
mtxi, Sabah Abdel Kader, and Tamer Al saleh. 

# * * 
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FRANCE QUITS NATO 

France quit NATO’s integrated commands 
from midnight of July 1, 1966, leaving a major 
gap in the Western alliance which had stood 
solid for 17, years. 

All the French troops, officers, aircraft 
and naval units assigned or under NATO 
would revert to the national comamnd. Simul 
taneously, 70,000 troops in West Get many 
would cease to be under NATO orders. They 
would however, remain in their posts under a 
temjiorary status till the Franco German nego 
tiations about them were complete. 

Consequent on the Fiench withdrawal, 
the US Government gave notice to Paris that 
the nuclear warfares at present held by the 
French troops in West Germany wouM be 
withdrawn after midnight. They were Honest 
John and Nike Hercules missiles and tactical 
bombs carried by French aircraft. They had 
been operated under the c’ouble-key system 
which gave Americans control over them. 

The American move, though expected, 
made the military break with France drastic. 
There had been some hopie in France that they 
might be allowed to retain these weapons. 

Meanwhile, the Americans began their 

own withdrawal from bases in France. 

• 

The deadline under the French Govern¬ 
ment’s notice was April 1, 1967, but as altei- 
native accommodation and anangenients would 
take time, the aircraft squadrons had begun 
moving out. The first aircraft from the French 
bases at Evereux reached Britain on June 30 
and the rest will follow by September. 

The French departure from NATO, fell 
on the day Gen. de Gaulle returned to Paris 
after his triumphant visit to the Soviet Union. 
However much the other allies might pretend 
that NATO remained intact and unharmed, 
the French action was a step in the disintegra¬ 
tion of*the Alliance. Militarily and strategi¬ 
cally, France was supcemely important for any 
Western alliance designed as a shield against 
Eastern Europe. 

If the Allies agree, the French would 
continue as a partner of the political part of 
the Alliance. The headquarters of this—the 
Atlantic Council—^is in Paris and a decision 
about shifting it had been postponed to Octo¬ 
ber. The military headquarters—the SHAPE 
—also near Paris, would now begin to move 
out to Belgium. 

• • * 


FRANCE EXPLODED AIOM BOMB IN 
PACIFIC 

France exploded an atom bomb in thq 
Pacific on July 2, 1966, the French Minister 
for Information announced in Paris. 

The bomb—believed to be a low-yield de¬ 
vice and first of a French test series oi six ex¬ 
plosions in the air planned by the French thia 
year in the South Pacific—^went off without a 
hitch at 9.4 p.m. (1ST). The explosion, fol¬ 
lowed by a giant mushroom cloud over the 
lonely atoll’s Ligoon was seen and heaid by the 
60-strong population of Tuicia island 69 miles 
away. 

People on the Ganibier Islands about 300 
miles to the southeast also repotted seeing the 
blast. 

French Vautour jet stiike aircraft stood by 
on nearby Hao Atoll ready to swoop through 
the mushioom cloud high over Moruroa and 
collect radio active samples in metal cylinders 
slung under their wings. 

The cloud was expected to float eastwards 
towards South America. But scientists saidl 
the radioactivity would dissipate within 300 
miles of Mururoa and had repeatedly 
there was no danger to human life. ' 

The power of the device exploded w^ 
not announced, but it is presumed that iiSt 
would be less than 100 kilotons. 

$ 

The current series of tests is designed to 
piepare France for explosion of a hydrogen 
bomb some time next year, offcials said. 

The explosion is France’s first atif06^he- 
ric test since April 25, 1961. 

France is going ahead with nuclear test¬ 
ing, ignored the protests of countries on both 
sides of the Pacific. Japan, New Zealand, 
Austialia, Chile, Peiu and Ecuador were among 
those to protest. French scientists assured 
these Governments that theie would be no 
danger from radioactive fallout. 

Helicopters flew into a radio active cloud 
drifting over the South Pacific to collect sam¬ 
ples of France’s first nucltar blast in the south¬ 
ern hemisphere. They landed on heat seared 
Moruroa Atoll about 800 miles fiom Papeete 
(Tahiti) where a plutonium device split the 
Pacific dawn and spaikcd off immediate world¬ 
wide protest. 

The helicopters collected film samples and 
readings fiom a coiici etc bunker protecting 
eight men who watched the blast through tele¬ 
vision screens coupled to remote control 
cameras. Patrol boats later reach the atoll. 
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Brilain and ihc U.S.A. iiutnftdiatcly issued 
statements deploiing the test. Ciitieism also 
came from iViu, (jhile and Denmaik.. lint the 
Soviet Union whidi I'risidenl de Gaulle visit¬ 
ed later in June --stayed sih-nt. 

Fiarue, which did nor si<>-n the 1963 Nu¬ 
clear 'Test Ban 'frealy. a<rieed to hy all other 
major poweis except CJhiini, has been prepar¬ 
ing lf)r iis hi si lesis in the South Ihieific lor 
three v<ais. She has (ondutled at least six 
atomic tests in the Sahara since 1960. 

Tile (uirent test scries is expected to 
continue until the onset of unfavourable 
weather in November. 

'I'he U.S. State Depaitment spokesman 
said that the USA gave no assistance to l’r<ince 
in conni’ction with the test. Tie said that Iw'o 
U.S. \essel.s. in intei national waters, were 
near the lest site to obseive the tests. 

Ficncli officials claimed that a U.S. Boeing 
flew over Mururoa atoll shortly after French, 
nticlear bomb test. 

T'hrce members of thf k’rench Polvncsian 
Gener;','-As.semblv who Avatched the lest on the 
.; **Veiv atoll about 1,300 kins, from Papeete dcs- 
^(xibed the jet as one of a type used to refuel 
^^‘‘V-’ craft in mid air. 

The bomb was exploded fioin a tower in 
the lagoon at Murinoa. a .South Pacific atoll 
1.000 km. south cast of Tahiti, 6.000 km. from 
Chile and 4.200 kin. from New Zealand. I'he 
atoiV'Jielongs to France. 

In seeking an independent nuclcai deler- 
rant, Fiance exiiloded its fust atomic device on 
3 February. 1960. Three more atmospberia 
te.sts were made in Apiil and December, 1960, 
and 2.5 April. 1961. 

Though France never oHiiiallv acknow¬ 
ledged them, thiec more nuclear tests wc*re be¬ 
lieved bv ex|)erls lo have been made in the 
Algerian Sahara. The last of thc.se was in 
November, 1964. 

In the ine.intimc, the Frciuh have been 
able to miniaturi/e their nutleai weapons sufli- 
eieiitly lor their A bombs to be carried by 
si'tpeisonic Milage IV' bombers. 

France exploded anolhei nuclear bomb at 
the South P.'icilic testing gionnds on July 19. 
it was announced in Paris. It was the second 
in the cm lent series of nuclear tests which 
began on July 2. 

The Aimed Forces Ministry said the plu¬ 


tonium boiiih was did{>ped fiom a plane and 
exploded ill the lower atmosphere. The ex¬ 
periment took place at 15-05 G.M.T. 

A French atomic bcAinb w'as dropped on 
.)»iy 22, without exploding on Mururoa island 
in the Pacific in a lest of the bomb’s safely 
devices. The Fivnch Defence Ministry said 
tlie lest was lo veiify the safety of operational 
nuclear arms during ihc-ir stockpiling and 
tran.spoil. It said tbc test was successful. 

The test was the' last at the South Pacific 
atoll until .September w'heii thiee atomic 
bombs with ihernioiiuelear materials will be 
explcxlecl. 

* * k 

MALAWI BEUOMliS REPUBLIC 

Malawi became a Ri pirblic witliiu the 
(aimmonweallh as lium jidv (i, 1966, with Dr. 
Flasiiiigs K. Banda, the Ihiine Minister, as its 
executive Piesiclcnt in tctnis of the Constitu¬ 
tion apptoved by the Malawi Congress Party— 
the c;ountr\’s .sole parly—in October, 1965. 

Dr. Banda bad ouilinecl bis policy on 
Ma) 17 in a speech in I’ailiameiiL on the in¬ 
ti ocluclion ol the Bill on the new Constitu¬ 
tion. He declared that in foieign all'airsi 
Malawi would not blinclK follow other Afri- 
cat) couiiiiies at the United Nations oi in the 
Oigani/atioii of Afiicaii Unitv, adding; ‘T 
would Jiithc'i he isolated tliau listen lo fools; 
it is the tragedy of Afiica tcjclay that too many 
igncnaiu people ate in a position of power 
and responsibility.” .Sjieaking of internal 
allairs, he warned M.P.s that suspension or 
di.smi.ssal from the Malawi Congress Party or 
voting against the Goveininent could cost them 
Ibcir scats, and that they could also be un- 
.sc'aied by petition by the people. He added:' 
“If that is not democracy, I don’t know what 

« I» 

IS. 

To niaik the transition to republican 
status. 229 political prisoners detained aftci) 
the 1964 crisis and about 400 minor offenders 
were released under an amnesty on July 4. 

'Fhc Ciovernoi-General of Malawi, Sir 
Gl>n Jones, left the country hy air on July 5. 

Dr. Banda was sworn in as the first Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic by the Cliicf Justice, Sir 
Fredeiick Soutbwoith, before more than 50,000 
people in the stadium at Blantyre on July 6. 
'1 he celebrations wcie attended by Mrs. Judith! 
Hart, Minister of Slate at the Commonwealth 
Relations Office. Other prominent gpiests were 
the Crown Prince of Ethiopia, M. Diallo Telli 
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(the secTClary-gcneral of tlic O.A.U.), and ihe 
CJovernoi-Gjiuial ui iMo/ainljiqiic*. 

With the achleveiiieni (>1 lepuhliian status 
on July 6, the number ol Luiopcau nominated 
Members ol Parliament was intrcased Irom 
three to five, the two new members nominated 
on July 1 being Mr. Chiistopher Barrow, a tea 
planter and son of Sir Malcolm Barrow (for¬ 
mer Deputy Piiiue Minister of the federation 
of Rhodesia and Ntasaland), and Mr. J. A. 
Henderson, a tobacco planter. 

Malawi was the tenth countiy to become 
an independent Republic within tlic Com¬ 
monwealth. Among tlie (Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries in Africa, onl) the Ciambia and Siena 
Leone retain a liirecl Jmk with the Britisli 

^ Crown, 

* * * 

U.S. GEMENI X FLIGHT 

The most ambitious and complicated 
space mission yet undei taken by the United 
States was succe-ssfully c^irried but during a 
three-day space llight on Jul; 18-21, 196b, by 
Commander John \V. Young, of the U.S. Navy, 
and Major Michael Collins, of the Aii foice, 
in the spaceship (Icmini J he two astio- 

nauts set up a number of new jc’cords during 
the flight of Gemini X, tvliich made 43 oibits 
of the earth before splash landing safely in the 
Western Atlantic. • 

Uemtni X was la inched irom Cape Ken¬ 
nedy lUU imnnics aiiei a laigct vetiicle {Agcna 
X) Had been placed in urLut. A lew hums 
alter launching, tlie Gemini X astionauts made 
a perleet icncie/vous willi A^cna X and suc- 
cesstully tarried out a docking opeiatioii, the 
spaceship and the target vehicle tueiealter Hy¬ 
ing "lucked" ill uibit loi 38 houis. Altliougii 
Gemini X had lost an exceptional amount ut 
fuel during the clocking opeiation, the astro¬ 
nauts leaclied a lecoicl altitude of 474 miles 
above the earth by using the Agcmi's jrower 
supply. (The previous record ah nude ol 3U8 
miles wa# set up by the Russian / oskhtul II 
. in March 1965.) During this part of the llight 
Major Ciollins stood for 45 minutes with his 
head and shoulders outside the haicli of 
Gemini X to take photogi’aphs of the Southern 
Cross and other conslelliations. 

On June 20 the astronauts undocked 
^Gemini X from Agena X and set olf in pursuit 
of another target vehicle, Agena VIII, which 
was 160 miles away at the time and which 
had been circling in space'since the Gemini 
VIII launching in April {Agena Vlll was 
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"lifeless,” its electrical system and radar having 
expired a few days after launching.) Aftec 
(ioramancier Young had piloted the spaceship 
to a rendezvous with Agena VIII, Major Col¬ 
lins "walked” from Gemini X to the target 
\chicle, at the end of a 50-foot tether and pro¬ 
pelling himself with a jet gun, and rlmovcd a 
scientific insirmnciit panel from its surface; in 
his 37 minutes’ “space walk” from Gemini X 
to Agena I’ll! and hack. Major (Collins became 
the fust astronaut to touch another satellite in 
cubit. 

Gemini X made a perfect splash-landing 
on July 21 about 300 miles oil the coast of 
Florida; Commander Young and Major Collins 
were picked up by helicopters from tlic reco¬ 
very ship, the U.S. helicopter-carrier Guadal¬ 
canal, and found to be in excellent condition. 
Major Collins later reported that he and 
ComiiKiiidcr Young had accidentally lost in 
sparfr a scientific panel containing British, Is- 
rac'li, and West Ck'i inan experiments. made up 
of iiicli-scjuared blocks to mcasuie micro-meteo- 
rilc’s. 'Fills panel was mounred on the* outside 
of Gemini X and had bcc'ii hiought inside by 
Major Collins at the c'nd of liis ‘‘space w:ilk”; 
it was hclieved to have floated away in .space 
while he was re-entering the capsule. 

file Joliowing records weie set up by Ittv 
Gmetni asuon.tuis tluiing iiien spate ntgno 

the lii.si .succcsslui uucKiiig im.iiueiivie 
-sp.ice, ail esseuliai pre-requisite loi Luc ii jou- 
laiiiimg ptogramiiie, (2) utiiizaiiuii or me cu- 
giiics ot AgLua to achieve the Ingiiesi alu- 
uicle yet ie.it lied b\ man m spate; Aiaior 
Collins's 45nuiuitc exposure to spate \v^..oiis 
head and shouiileis outside the capsule; 
Coimiiantler Youngs iiitticule maiiueuvimg or 
the spaceship Irom Agena X to a leiitlezvouii 
with Agena Vlll —the lirst time a .spate vehicle 
had llown to two dillcreiit turgels m a single 
mi.ssion; (5) Major Collins's second spate ex¬ 
posure during the same mission—his ‘ walk” to 
/Igcna i'lll 111 which, as slated above, he be¬ 
came the fii'.st astronaut to touch anutlier satel¬ 
lite ill orbit. 

'Flic Gemini X astronauts reported seeing 
three bright objects during their spate mission. 
'J'wo ol the objects were identilied by 
the U.S. Defence Department as reinaiiaiits of 
a Saturn rocket which had exploded on July 5. 
No identification was made ol an extremely 
bright object seen by Major Collins as he 
stood in the Gemini X spacecraft with his head 
and shoulders out of the hatch. 
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APPOINTMENTS, AWARDS ETC. 

The Yugoslav National Assembly unani¬ 
mously elected on July 14 the former Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Koca Popovic, to be Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic in place of Mr. Alexander 
Rankovic who resigned two weeks back. 

Gen. Mohammad Musa, C-in-C. of the 
Pakistan Army, has been appointed Pakistan’s 
Ambassador to Iran. 

Mr. P. B. Gajendragadkar, former Chief 
Justice of India, would be the Chairman of the 
commission on Dearness Allowance. 

Mr. Khub Chand, till recently India's 
Ambassador to Sweden, has been appointed 
Ambassador to Kuwait and Jordon and High 
Commissioner in Cyprus, with residence at 
Bierut. 

Dr. Johanna Nestor has been appointed 
the new Ambassador of Austria to India. 

Mr. Venkata Sidharthachary, Ambassador 
of India to Congo (Leopoldvilla), has concur¬ 
rently been appointed as India’s Ambassador 
to Gabon with residence at Leopoldville. 

Mr K. B. Lull, India’s Ambassador to 
has been appointed Secretary, Minis- 
i'jtry of Commerce in place of Mr. D. S. Joshi, 

has taken over as Cobinet Secretary. 

Mr. E. S. Modak, former Commissioner of 
Police, Poona, took over as Inspector-General 
of Police of Jammu and Kashmir on July 27. 

^Mr, N. N. Wanchoo, till recently secretary 
in tt!nt< Ministry of Iron and Steel, took over as 
Secretary in the Ministry of Industry on 
August 1. 

Mr. Dudolf Stajduhar of Yugoslavia has 
been appointed Director of the D.N. Informa¬ 
tion Service in India. He took over on August 
10 . 

Mr. N. N. Kashyap, took over as Chair¬ 
man of the Indian Oil Corporation from Mr. 
P. A. Gopalkrishnan, on August 2. 

Mr. Kcwal Singh, India's Ambassador- 
designate to Moscow has concurrently been ac¬ 
credited as India’s Ambassador to Mongolia, 
with residence in Moscow. 

VISITS 

Sir Garfield Berwick, Chief Justice of 
Australia, came to New Delhi on August 25 
on a 3-day visit. 


ELECTIONS 

Giani Gurmukh Singh Musafir, stated to 
be the candidate of what has come to be 
known as the Swaran Singh group, was elected) 
President of the Pradesh Congress Cofnmittee 
of the proposed Punjabi Suba. Mr. Brish 
Bhan and Mr. Mohan Singh of the same group 
were elected Vice-President and Treasurer.* 

OBITUARY 

Mr. S. V. Ramaswamy, 60, MP, and a for¬ 
mer Deputy Minister of Commerce, died in 
Madras on July 25. 

Mr. Hyder Hussain, 80, a former MF, and 
leading barrister, died in Lucknow on July 25. 

Prof. Vissa Appa Rao, 84, a well-known 
musicologist, died in Hyderabad on July 30. 

President Rene Schick of Nicaragua died 
on August 3 in Managua, following a heart 
attack. 


PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS 

{Continued from page 855) 
luation as against Rs. 36.04 per quintal before. 

The loss in production due to stay-in strike 
and lock-out in the Bharat Electronics Ltd., 
recently was estimated at Rs. 45 lakhs. 

India’s foreign debt would go up as a 
result of devaluation of the rupee, from 
Rs. 2,733.86 crores on June 5, 1966 to 
Rs. 4,102.57 aorcs, an increase of Rs. 1,368.70 
crores. 

Three thousand out of 5,000 people of 
Indian origin at Pageview, tiny district in 
Johannesburg, are reported to have been serv¬ 
ed with eviction notices to make room for 
“whites”. 

About 82.646 employees of 27, public sec¬ 
tor firms received Rs. 1.37 crores as bonus 
under the Bonus Act. 

(To be continued next month) 


Every thought you let yourself think; every 
emotion you permit yourself to enjoy, leavot 
its mark and helps. . .to give you some greater- 
sufficiency. —wihifred Rhodes. 

« « « . 

Reveal the truth within your heart and 
stand out among the fortunate few who be¬ 
lieve in living. —Barbara Cartland. 

« * « 



FOOTBALL 

World Cup: London—^July 30. 

Three goals from inside-left Geoif Hurst 
carried England to a thrilling 4-2 victory over 
West Germany to make them World Football 
Champions for the first time. 

Senior League Championships —Calcutta 

East Bengal became the virtual cham¬ 
pions for the year 1966 when in their penulti¬ 
mate fixture on August 3 their rivals. Rajas 
than, failed to turn up, conceding them a walk¬ 
over. 

CRICKET 

The West Indies vs. England 

The West Indies^ unofficial world cham¬ 
pions, defeated England by an innings and 55 
runs in the forth Test in Headingley on August 
8 to take a winning 3 0 lead in the 5-Tesf 

SWIMMING 

World long-distance Championship 

Giulio Travaglio of Italy made the Cap- 
rito-Naples swim on July 17 in 8 hrs. 13 min. 
and 16 sec. to win the championship over 21 
entries from 10 nations. The distance is 33 
kms. 

BADMINTON 

Commonwealth Games 

Dinesh Khanna won India a bronze medal 
in Kingston when he beat Scotland’ssRobcit 
McCoig 15-8, 15-7 on August 10. * 

Tan Aik Huang, 22-year-old Malaysian 
science student defeated compatriot Yew Cheng 
Hoe 15-8, 15 8 on August 10, to become tin* 
first ever men’s badminton gold medal winnci 
in' tHe British Empire and Commonwealth 
Games. 

TENNIS 

Kenya National Championships: Nairobi 

R. Krishnan, India’s top tennis player, 
won the men’s singles title beating Kenyan 
Yashvin Shretta 6-2, 6-0. 6-4 on August 1. 

RACES 

Commonwealth Races 

Naftali Temu, 23-year-old Kenya Army 


prisate ran Australian multiple record holder 
Rou Claike into the ground in the Common¬ 
wealth Games six-mile race on August 6. 

Kipchoge Keino, the world record-breaking 
Kenyan policeman, outran the mighty Austra¬ 
lian Rou Clarke to win the gold medal. 

WEIGHTLIFTING 

India’s M. L. Ghosh won the silver medal 
in the featherweight weightlifting event at tho 
Commonwealth Games in Kingston on Augutfi 

6. Chung Kum Weng (Wales) won the gold 
medal. 

BOXING 

* Cassius Clay found knock-out power 
smash down British challenger Brian London 
in tlic third round to retain his world heavy¬ 
weight championship in London on August 7< 


I.A.S. & P.C.S. COMPETITIONS 

USEFUL BOOKS 

QUESTION AND ANSWER SEESf^ 

1. History of Western Political Thonght *'4' 

(Compl^l 

(From Plato to Present-Day) Rs. I 2 .SQ 

2. History of Weston Political Hionght 

(From Hobbes to Present-day) Rs. 8.00 

3. Political Science Theory Rs. 7.50 
^Theory A Practice of Modern Government) 

4. Principles of Public Administration 
(Second Revised and Enlarged Edition) 

Rs. 8.50 

5. Constitutional Histoiy of England Rs. 8.00 
All the above books By Suresh Chandra 
Pent of 1966 Edition 

6. United Nations Organisatfcw Rs. 8.00 

7. International Oiganisatimi and Instituthnn 

Rs. 4.75 

Both above books By Umesh Chand Shsdcla, 

Edition 1966 

8. The World Constitution (All constitutioiu 

By B.C.Rai. Rs. 10.0C 

9. Constifational Hbtoiy of Ii^ and N» 
tional Movemoit By R,N. Singh. Rs. 7.51 

10. I.A.S. Top Essays By Sri K. P. SrivastWi 
Under Secy. Govt. Utter Pradesh 

Rs. 2.7 

PBAKASHAN KENDRA Educational Publish 
I New Bnlldingg, Anilnabad, LUCKNOW 



JULY 

11 . Dr Ram Manohai Lohia and 16 otheis 
were arrested at Agia on apprehension ot a 
breach ot peace 

President lito disclosed during his talks 
with Mrs Gandhi that there had been some 
serious boidei incidents between Soviet and 
Chinese troops in the Centtal Asi.in and Sibe 
rian regions and neithei Moscow noi Peking 
had publicised these. 

The Union Government exempted fiom 
export duty 11 more commodities subject to 
the condition that then exports aie eoveied 
by valid contiaets enteied into on oi belaic 
June 5 last when the pai value ol the lupec 
was revised Ihese aie cotton waste (all soits), 
tea, black pepper, law wool, collee, deoiled, 
groundnut oileakc, deoiled gioundiuit meal, 
tobacco unmanufactured, mica (all soits), 
hides, skins and leathei (tanned, all soils but 
not including nianulaetuies ol leathei, eon 
and cull maiiufactuies. 

t ' A Palestinian refugfee found guilty of spy 
rng ioi Isiael was publicly hanged m a mam 
square ol Damascus. 

China has told the Vieteong to lely on 
then own men lust in then iigiit ag.iinst the 
United States in Vietnam. 

IJJ. 1 he U P. Baiidh staged by the Leltist 
Paities ((.oimuumst, SSP, RSP and Repub 
licaiis) in piotest against the iuluie oi the 
U.P. C»o\einment to hold the piiet line, look 
a toll ol live lives 

l?ive southein States, gave the lead in 
breaking load tiaiispoit ban lets loi piiblii 
carrieis undei a new sehenie ivohttl in New 
Delhi. Uiidti this sthenic, Maliaiaslilia, M.id 
las, Andliia Pi.idesh, Mysoic and Kciala havi- 
agrecd th.it public taincis ugistcieil iii one 
State need not secuie counter signatuie ot pei 
mits for opeiation in other States. 

President Tito and Mrs. Indiia Gandhi 
said that the policy ol lone, nmifeientc anti 
aimed intervention m some pails of the woild, 
constitute a diiecL lineal and a dangei til widei 
escalation that could plunge the world iii a 
major war. 

Ihe Pakistan Finance Ministei, Mr 


Mohammad Shoab, will leave the Pak Cabinet 
tin August 25 to become an adviset to the 
Worltl Bank 

San Maiiiio woild s smallest Republic, 
which lias pist established consular relations 
with India, made a gift of about 4 000 maunds 
of wheat to this country 

13 Fresh consignnienis of Chinese tanks have 
iccently been unloaded at C hittagong port. 

14 The Soviet Piemici, Mi Alexei Kosygin* 
tinned down the Indian plea for an eaily re* 
fonsening of the 1954 Geneva Confcicnce to 
bung about a peaceful settleinciit ol the Viet- 
mm conflict 

In a desperate bid to half the lun on the 
pound and ave t another economic crisis, Bri¬ 
tain s Chaiuilloi ol the 1 xehequei. Mi James 
(all.iglian, laised the hank late to seven per 
(.cut 

Iiuli.i will have to pay foi the food im¬ 
ports from the USA in dollais as soon as the 
“Food foi liecdom” legislation, now befoie 
the U S Congicss, becomes law 1 he U S. 
Agiieultuic Seeictaiy, Mi Oivillc I'lecinan, 
gave this infoimation to Picssmcn when he 
aiiivcd in Delhi foi Kabul on a 3day visit to 
India 

A puise of Rs 43 lakhs was piesentcd to 
Ml C' B Gupta foimer Chuf Minister of U.P. 
Ill 1 lie know on his 65th biithday 

Venezuela lenewed diplomatu iclations 
with leuadot aliei thice years ol noniccogni- 
iion ol the I'quadoiian miliury junta Vene- 
/uel i bioke with I quador on July 11, 1963. 

V total of 1,47,900 foreign louiists exclud¬ 
ing nationals ot Pakistan visited India duiing 
191)5 iieoidmg to the Depaitmenl ot Tom ism. 

Miss Sweden won the first award in the 
Miss Umveisc contest at Miami Beach. She is 
Miss Maigaicta Aividsson, a giay blue eyed 
inoekl iioin Gathcnbuig 

Ihe U A R. lanks sixth in tbe world in 
missile puxUution and has produced a new 
kind of missile which cannot be detected by 
radai. 

The Soviet Union would give aid to India 
foi its louith Plan to the tune of 1,000 million 
dollars. 
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15 1 he 1*1 line Miiiiblci, Mis Gandhi, con 

chided her talks wUli the Soviet 1‘iuinei, Mi 
Kosvii n With a luilher appe li to him to kicp 
cn exploiing all possibilities ot bunging iboul 
an cailv cession of hostilities in Vietnam 

Noiigi/etted emplovces ol the IIP S tie 
tariat wcie lithithaiged by steel helmeted I’AC 
men ne ir the mam entiance at 1145 i m 
About 20 ol them weic huit 

1 he BmiiKse C iveinment ins bmded 
o\ei to India in the pisi five divs 500 Mi/o 
lebels vvlio had lied the cotimiy iftei the Mi/o 
upiisiiig tilts )ear 

Ml I MS N imboo In I]) id I ntist ( om 
luunisl le id(i siid m ( ihiilti tli ihi icspon 
sibilitv loi tile C hinesi ollensive of 191)2 should 
be shaicd dso bv the Iiidiui iulini» cliss who 
adopted a vei> piovoc itivc ittitude in the 
weeks pieced ni> tin Chinese onsl night 

1 he Cioveinot ol Illinois oidiied the 
Nilionil Cfiiiid into lelion to help (|uell the 
week long noting pilTigc aiid shooting in 
C hicago s Negio ghetto in which two peisons 
h ive been killed 

16 A piotoeol w IS signed with Vugoslivii 
dehning the teiiiis ol ti ide with th it eoiintiy 
lollowing de V ilu ilion Uiidet it expoiteis on 
both sides hive been peimitted to niuk up 
tlie lupie value ol ill outstuulmg contiaets en 
paits ol contract by 57 5 pci tent ns pci tho 
new paiity v due of tile itipcc 

I’lkistin his icjeeted Vfghanisl in s pie i 
foi icniwal ol ti idc with Indii thiough West 
Pakistan 

About 20 000 nongi/ettcd eniplocees ol 
the UP Sctietiiiat ind suboidiinte mel it 
tached ollices when on strike in plot st ig unsL 
the litiuchaige inside the Seetitaiiat on Julv 
15 

In a ma]oi leshullle of his 20 mouth old 
cabinet the Andhia Piadesh C hiel Miiustei, 
Mr Brahmananda Reddi, snipped the tlissi 
dent ^oup Ministers of then inipoitant poit 
folios 

Mis Indira Gandhi said in Moscow tint 
the Soviet Government maintained that Viet 
nam peace moves were impossible without 
Hanoi's prior approval 

Mr Alexei Kosygin told leportcis n in 
Indian reception “Militaiy aggiession in Vict 
nam should be stopped immcdntely ind 
Foreign troops withdrawn This is the only 
possible solution ” 

Communist countries made a itcord pur 
chase of 225 million bushels of wheat and 


wilt It flour fiom outside countries duiirig the 
past yeai, oi lotighly a thud of the world’s 
tut il expoits 

following iiiaiked impiovcincnt in India 
liidonesit lelations the Indian Embassy in 
fikaita has opened an infoimation Office 

Indoiusia pledged settlement of Biitain’s 
(linn of £50ni for properties and assets seiz¬ 
ed b\ Piesident Sockarno’s regime 

17 Pi jvd t siiaiply attacked those who want to 
open new negoiialioiis in Geneva, which will 
di ig on while the American aggiessois conti¬ 
nue then erimiml tets " 

Ml Rusk w lined ihit it would be ‘a very 
seiious 111 ntei if meiiibei Slates of the War- 
siw Piet weie to send voluntecis to North 
\ leln nil ’ 

Vfoie thin 800 000 leiugees einie fiom 
I IS Pikist m to India between finuaiv 1, 1964 
Old |ime 10 1966 Seveial thousand Bud¬ 
dhists ind Chnstians came away with Hindus. 

18 Stventeen peisons, including 13 women 
nid two childicn were killed in a stampede! 
nt It IIiiKiPami at Hardwai 

I he Noith Vietnamese Consul Geneial in 
New Delhi Mi Nguyen Hoa, said that the 
Aintticin pilots held m his country were war 
ciiininals because U S action against it was anj 
tindtcHicd war 

riiousinds of non g Incited employees 
St tved awiy fiom then offices ignonng the 
I P Govt I rmient s warning th it they would 
lice discipliiiiiv letion if they failed to report 
foi duty on Monday (Julv 18) 

Vbout 4 imllion Goveininent employees 
ihioiigliuut India will launch diiect action in 
ISovembei if the < ential and the State Gov- 
einmeiUs eunimue to icntain indiflcicnt to 
tlieii luinnnum demuids 

I h< Wot Id Gouit lejected. by the Presi¬ 
dent s ( istiiig vote the complaint brought by 
Libciii md Ethiopia against South Afiican 
AdinimsUation of its mandate over South West 
AIik i 

(him has offered teiiitonil sarutuny to 
Noiili Vietnamese forces fighting tlie Ameri¬ 
cans 

file Bntish Piimc Minister Mr Harold 
Wilson filled in his talks with the Soviet 
Pi line Minister, Mi Alevci Kosygin to find 
anv new hope for a Vietnam settlement 

19 The Prime Ministei, Mis Indira Gandhi, 
stressed once again that unless Amcricaa 
bombing was stopped ic would be very difficult 
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to reconvene the 1964 Geneva Conference to 
end the Vietnam conflict. 

India and Pakistan agreed to exchange 
the three ships detained by each during the 
hostilities last August Scpteiuber. 

France exploded another nuclear bomb at 
the South Pacific testing grounds. 

Mr. P. Sundarayva. General .Secretary, 
Communist Party of India (left) said in Jidlun- 
dar that his party would not enter into any 
electoral adjustments with Jana Sangh. 

20. Sixty -seven opposition members were evist- 
ed from the U.P. Vidhan Sabha by the 
Speaker, Mr. M. M. Verma. 

The strike of U.P. Government employee 
spread to Dchra Dun, Gorakhpur, .Sitapur, 
Pratapgarh, Bareilly, Moradabad and Saharan- 
pur. The strike which has entered the 7th 
day, is continuing in Lucknow, Allahabhd, 
Kanpur, Varanasi and Agra. 

President Ayub Khan appointed Mr. 
Sharif-ud-Din Pirzada, a 4S-ycar-old lawyer 
with a non-political background as Pakistan’s 
Foreign Minister. 

The Government of India is recalling its 
Consul-General in Saigon, Mr. P. S. Kotda 
^Sanghani, for expressing views contrary to the 
^official stand on American bombing of North 
? Vietnam. 

A Defence Mini.stry spokesman confirmed 
in Gangtok that Chinese troops across Nathulu 
had been raising slogans claiming Sikkimese 
territory. 

Gcmini-10 carried man farther out into 
space than ever before, as the 2-inan capsule, 
(X>uplcd to a powerful Agcna rocket, roared to 
an altitude of 476 miles. 

21. Pakistan agreed to meet India for oflieial 
level talks—the first conditionally since a min¬ 
isterial meeting ended in deadlock over Kash¬ 
mir last March. The decision was announced 
after a special Cabinet meeting in Rawalpindi. 

President Johnson said that the United 
States was ready to sit down with North Viet¬ 
namese representatives under the aegis of the 
Intern:.tional Red Cross to discuss treatment 
of prisoners taken in the Vietnam war. 

'I'hc Akali leader. Master Tara .Singh, said 
that he would approach the U.N.O. if his de¬ 
mand for a homeland for the Sikhs with a 
token right of secession was not accepted by 
ji the Union Government. 
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BY 
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with Prospectus & Scholarship for Studies 
Abroad also ... Rs. 4.50. 
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Miss Dorothy Parker ... Rs. 2.50. 

9. INDIAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 

B. Banerji ... Rs. 4.00, 

A. M. I. EJ 

Associate Membership Exam.—SEC. A 
Questions. (9 years upto 1966 May) Rs. 8.00. 
All Subjects Old & New. Solved Papers (2) 
Mathematics Rs. 12.00. (3) Drawing Rs. 3.50. 
(4) Heat Light and Sound Rs. 8.50.« (5) 
Strength of Materials Rs. 8.50. (Q Surv^- 
ing Rs. 5.50. (7) Applied Mechanics 

Rs. 8.50. (8) Principles and Applications of 
Electricity Rs. 8.50. 
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write the name of Books in MX). Coupon, 
your name & address in CAPITAL Letters. 

ORIENTAL BOOK AGENCY 

2 B. Shama Chanm De. Street. 
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XDITORIAL 


PAKISTAN’S WARLIKE POSTURES 


The signing of the Tashkent Declaration 
by President Ayub Khan and Prime Minister 
Lai Bahadur Shastri gave hope to the people 
‘of India and Pakistan that the Governments 
both countries would sinderely endeavoui 
',to b'ling a durable peace and try to normalise 
relations between them. While India has 
tried best and is still willing to fu% im- 
'plemient the Tashkent Declaration, bo^ in 
‘ mtter luad in spirit, Pakistan has thrown to 
the winds even the pretence of respect to it. 
It appears that Pakistan was never sincere in 
signmg the nine-point agreement as the spirit 
of Tashkent Declaration eroded within few 
weeks ajf the signing date. At the time of 
Vrithdrawing from the Indian territory the 
Pakistanis destioyed railway lines, houses, reli- 
• gious places and oihei valuable property, 
♦jioisoned wells, sowed mines and even took 
away looted property with them. Since the 
withdrawal of Pakistani troops from the 
‘ occupied areas of Punjab. Punjabi civi¬ 
lians were killed and 57 injured as a lesult of 
explosion of mines laid by’ Pakistanis. This 
' was revealed on May 2, 1966, by a Minister of 
Punjab. On the other hand, Indian troops 
white-washed and repaired Pakistani houses 
and mosques before vacating Pakistani terri¬ 
tory. India also unilaterally returned all 
Paxistani goods and ^ even vacated 40 acres of 
disputed territory itji the Jaminu-Sialkote sec¬ 
tor. All goodwill gestures by India had no 
impaiA on Pakistan and instead of reciprocat¬ 
ing the friendly gestures of India, Pakistan 
resumed its hate-India campaign in earnest. 
The meeting between foreign Ministers of 
India and Pakistan held at Islamabad on - 
March 1, 1966, ended in fiasco due to intransi- 
- gence of Mr. Bhutto to settle the Kashmir 
issue before settling all other disputes. There 
.has i>een no response so far from Pakistan to 
India’s call for another meeting on the minis¬ 
terial levdi as enjoined in the Tashkent Dec¬ 
laration. 'India is prepared to hold such a 
meeting without any precondition but Pakis¬ 
tan wants some “fruitful” discussion on Kash¬ 
mir as a conation to hold such a mating, 
fridiia .has emphatically rejected Pakistan’s 
stand at the implementation of the provisions 
of the Tashkent agreement is dependent on 
discussion and settlement of the Kashmir 
pcpblem. 

. ‘After the failure of ministerial' talks, the 
prbsi and radio of Pakistan intensified anti- 
mdlan propaganda and Pakistani leaders and 
ofiuwt joiM the chorus of investives 
maim ^ nkdi to nreiTashkedt dsfi, Paki^ 


tan’s foreign Minister, Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, 
in Dacca on March 15, 1966, that PakUil! 
could not enter into a no-war pact with Ind 
so long as the Kashmir dispute existed. Hi 
added that the Tashkent agreement placed W 
new commitments on Pakistan which still hat 
the “legal and moral right” to support sefi 
determination for Kashmir. President Ayul 
Khan said’in Karachi on March 19, 1966, tha 
there could be no lasting peace in the mt) 
continent without a settlement of the Kasl^ 
issue. While addressing the Sind Univenlt' 
on May 4, 1966, Mr. Bhutto said that ^ 
country had “no alternative but to pursue * 
policy of confrontation” a^inst India so 1<^ 
as the Kashmir issue remained unsettle, u 
May 27, 1966, Mr. Bhutto declared in RAvm 
pindi that India's refusal to negotiate uifd 
Pakistan on Uie future of Kashmir was blotl 
yig progress towards normalising relatim 
between the two countries. On May 2^ l9jN 
President Ayub Khan said in Rawalpindi tBi 
India's policies and preparations were fiici 
that “Pakistan must remain vigilant and in' 
state ot preparedness.” Mr. Bhutto said f 
Karachi oii May 31, 1966, that it was time tfi 
nation activated itself rather than pleaded' ( 
other countries for a solution of the Kashd)i| 
dispute. He added that the dispute “can^u 
be .solved by the people of Pakistan.” 
most vitriolic and abusive speech against Idffl 
was delivered by Mr. Bhutto in Karachi o 
June 5, 1966. lie said: “We are fully aiifg:i 
of the treacherous nature of India and 'IK 
don’t want to endanger the existence of PiH 
tan in the name of cooperation. If Im 
again committed the mistake of challetig 
us, we will fight a decisive war for the I 
of righteousness and truth. . .The whole 
tory of Hindu mentality is before us. ‘iW 
charaaeristic of Hindu culture has bi^^l 
assimilate every emerging culture in the til 
continent, thereby finishing off each 
revolutionary qualities. The Hindu culttiQ 
devoured Buddhism, killed Jainism and ‘I 
tended the Islamic culture to meet the saB 
fate.” 

Mr. Bhutto was ignominously ^ chudtjk 
out of office and a new Foreign Minister^ mji 
Sharif-ud-din Pirzada, was appointed by !IM 
istan. It was ho^d that the new Ftrfm 
Minister might bring a change in the hosv 
attitude of Pakistan but he 1^ proved a ti| 
ter Indui-baiter than his predecessw. He IV 
the first to allege thiit India was pteparii^j 
explode its first nudear device momy. | 
accused India, <m Augittt l(k 196<L of havli 
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raised a reserve force of about 1.800,0U0 
equipped with iiiodern weapons leceiitly ac¬ 
quired irom European cuuntiies. He went so 
tar as to allege that India has already acquir¬ 
ed 600 tanks, 400 heavy guns, 200 tank tiaiis- 
porters, 200 supersonic nglilers capable of 
delivering guided missiles, and lad.ir equip¬ 
ment from r^ast Euiopean countries, lie did 
not name the couniiies. All this piupaganda 
against India by Takistan is meant to cover 
up its own war preparations. 1 he fact is that 
lince the withdrawal of troops from occupicxl 
areas after Tashkent Declaration, Takistau is 
feverishly building up its war-machine. An 
all -out elldit is being made by Takisian not 
anly to make up its losses incuried during 
Indo-Pak conllicl of September 1965, but also 
to augment its overall striking power by pro- 
:urlng arms from every available souite. 
India's Defence Ministei, Mr. Y. B. Cliavan, 
revealed in the Lok .Sabha on August 1, 1966, 
iiat Pakistan was receiving "a laige ineasiiVe 
>f help from China” by way of not only sup¬ 
ply of equipment, including tanks and au- 
a^t, but also of foreign exchange for pur- 
±iase of arms elsewhere. Mr. Chavan said in 
Elajya Sabha on August 2, 1966, that besides 
i^hina, Iran and 'I'urkey were supplying mili¬ 
ary equipment to Pakistan. It is also under- 
itood that China has given two submarines to 
Pakistan. The Chinese have also committed a 
Dan of 60 million dollars to Pakistan for buy- 
arms. A high-ranking Pakistani official 
aid in Rawalpindi on July 1, 1966, that 
Russia had agreed "in principle” to supply 
Pakistan with military hardware and a dele¬ 
gation led by Air Marshal Nur Khan was 
vorking out details in the Soviet Union. Mos- 
x>w had advanced 30 million dollars as loan 
o Pakistan. The U.S. has also recently pro¬ 
dded military equipment to Pakistan. The 
otal U.S. aid uptodate to Pakistan is nearly 
15,000 million. It is also conhrmed that Pakis- 
an has constructed in Sialkotc sector a canal 
latterned on the Ichhogil canal for the def- 
;nce of Sialkote city and the entire Pakistani 
urea facing Kathua, Samba, Rammi and Akh- 
lur areas on the Indian side, Pakistan has 
ilso carried out inprovements to enhance 
'from the military point of view” the utility 
tf the Kasur nullah in West Pakistan. The 
last Pakistan authorities have rearranged all 
heir border outposts along the West Bengal— 
•a.st Pal'istan boundary, to improve logistics. 
The strength of their forces has also been in- 
reased considerably. The strength of Chi- 
ese army offices in East Pakistan has also 
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been increased. They are organising intensive 
training in Chinese war methods and taaics 
for officers and men of the Pakistani army. It 
is also learnt that China and Pakistan have 
struck a secret deal making tlie defence of 
East Pakistan the joint responsibility of the 
two countries. A Punjab Minister told hews- 
nien in Amritsar on June 7, 1966, that along 
the entire Indo-Pakistani border Pakistan had 
build concrete bunkers which could easily ac¬ 
commodate a big tank and a big long range 
gun. Chinese Prime Minister Chem £n-lai 
said in Rawalpindi on June 30, 1966, that 
China was pledged to support Pakistan 
against “foreign aggression". It was authori- 
tativefy learnt in New Delhi on August 30, 
1966, that Pakistan had piled up larger quan¬ 
tities of MiCs, tanks and other military hard¬ 
ware from China than hitherto suspected. 
Pakistan has now four squadrons of MiGs 
alonq. These include MiG-19s and 15s. Pak¬ 
istan is now reported to have a total of about 
280 T-59 tanks supplied by China. 

India is not‘unaware of the threat posed 
by Sino-Pak collusion. Mr. Chavan told the 
Congress Parliamentary Party on August 24 
that the growing alliance between China and 
Pakistan was a serious threat to India’s secur¬ 
ity and the country had to remain alert and 
vigilant to face new dangers. Recently a 
heavy concentration and movement of Pakis¬ 
tani troops was noted all along the Indo-Pak 
border. The Indian Chief of Army Staff, 
General Kumaramangalam, invited Pakistan’s 
Commander-in-Chief designate, Lt.-Gen. Yahya 
Khan to Delhi for talks on what should be 
done by the two countries to reduce tension 
on the border. They readied a “soldiers 
agreement” that movements of troops beyond 
their peacetime stations near the border 
should only be with notice to each other. This 
ma^ reduce the tension temporarily but the 
sinister military Sino-Pak alliance still stands 
as a cause of concern to India’s security. India 
must be fully prepared to meet any eventual¬ 
ity. Despite the war hysteria being whipped 
up in Pakistan, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 
in a speech at Kanpur on September 13, 1966, 
has offered the hand of friendship to Pakis¬ 
tan and asked the rulers of Pakistan to return 
to Tashkent spirit to solve mutual iiproblems. 
Pakistan cannot wrench away Kashmir from 
India by force. It learned this lesson in 1947 
and 1965. The only alternative for Pakistan 
is to hold the hand of friendship which India 
has so manv times offered to Pakistan and live 
like a peace-loving neighbour. 



Nation First 

BY SHRI K. M. MUNSHI 


On August 15 this year, India has ciucicd 
into the twentieth year of licr freedom. 

We have many and varied achievements 
to our cTcdit: a stable Government, a demo¬ 
cratic Constitution and a national tradition of 
iiecdom. 

^Wc have an indejjcndent judiciary, a free 
'J^ress and an efficient, disciplined and loyal 
army, safeguarding the security of the country. 
We,’as a people, have proved that, when con¬ 
fronted wiUi a threat to our freedom and na¬ 
tional inte^dty, we can rise as one man to 
defend them. 

These are valuable assets indeed. 

However, we cannot ignore the debit side; 
it is pretty heavy. • • 

As a people, we have almost lost the sense 
of purpose and the sense of mission which we 
had developed during our struggle for free- 
, dom. 

We have fallen a prey to narrow loyalties 
and parochial interests. The will to unity has 
become weak. Caste, language region—they 
have become objects of paramount loyalty. 

Our nationalism* has lost its edge; our 
democracy has tended to become superficial. 
We are easily hypnotized by Communist slo¬ 
gans. Moral decay is overtaking several seg¬ 
ments of our national life. 

We ignore and encourage or explain 
away the terrific indiscipline that has come 
over our political life. 

We have failed to realise the implication 
of the extinction of fundamental freedoms, of 
*the seizure of power by autocratic and dictato¬ 
rial regimes, which is destroying the best in 
many*nations and peoples in recent years. 

Many elements ..in our society, even the 
thinking part of it, do not seem to realise that 
our collective life is increasingly being grip 
ped by lawlessness. 

This lawlessness is not a sporadic pheno¬ 
menon; it is the result of a deliberate atttempt 
to brine a^ut national chaos; a rehearsal for 
subversmn of our demoaatic institutions; a 
step to take over the country by violence and 
bloodshed. 

'^he misfortune is that those who are in- 


iciesled in the orderly development of our ' 
dcinouatic life, are eilhci too complacent or 
too blind to realise the giavity of the situa* 
tion. 

Have we applied our mind to the enorm¬ 
ity of the danger—the railway tragedies ■. 
which arc calculated to sabotage the f 

stability of the country; the Bandhs in- / 
stigated and led by the Leftist Parties in 
different parts of tiic country; the ceaseless 
tiircats of a massive Bharat Bandh, destroying 
our will to j^ability, making for chaos in our 
national life;*the pandemonium which marred 
the dignity which had earned for our Lok 
Sabha and Rajya Sabha international respect; 
the ugly scenes in the U.P. Vidhan Sabha; the;\ 
organised looting of godowns, food march^.' 
and mass demonstrations, accompanied by ^ 
violence, leading to the destruction of public 
property and loss of innocent lives, the indis-. 
ciplinc among the students, industrial work¬ 
ers, Government servants and the general pub-, 
lie sponsored and guided by Leftist politiaans. 

These are not sporadic or spontaneouS| 
They are, I am sure, the results of a dark conw 
piracy, masterminded and guided in a set pat-, 
tern associated with Communist technique. 

To treat each of these activities in isola¬ 
tion is sure to prove suicidal. The saner ele¬ 
ments in the nation for whom independence,, 
freedom, pre^ess and prosperity of otir 
Motherland though a stable administration 
are of paramount importance, should see the 
writing on the wall. 

It would be a grave misjudgement to 
consider these recent happenings as the politi¬ 
cal aberration which overtakes a country in; 
the elections year. Those who sponsor and 
lead such movements make no secret whatso¬ 
ever. The threats of "mass upsurge" and 
"people’s revolt” heard even on the floor of 
the Parliament are a grim warning, 

The food shortage, the crisis which h:|i^ 
arisen in respect of the balance of payment^^ 
spiralling prices, stagnation in industrial and;^ 
agricultural production, corruption at a® 
levels, are difficulties, neither unreal nor insig^' 
nificant. 

To exert legitimate pressure on the Gov¬ 
ernment to meet the difficulties may be justiv 
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tied. However the nutioo^l forces, which cx 
ploit every disruptive tendeuc;^. aix- tiyiug to 
secuic the allegiance of our ijuioccni masses 
by cncouiaging linguisui, regionalism and 
parochialism, lu pic]>aic ihc groujul ioi chaos 
in which the CiOininuiiUts can lake ovci. 

'i'hc sell-styled ciusadcis against vested 
inteicst have iliciusehes developed vested in¬ 
terests in the iniseiies and iiiisioitunes ui the 
people. 

This is a giave challenge to out Ircedpm, 
to our dcmuciatie instilutiuns, to our vejy 
existence. Wh> aie the laige sections of ejlu- 
cated, paUiulic and thinking people ^y of 
looking the facts in the face and leluctaut to 
Lake edeetive steps to deteat the forces which 
endanger the internal stability and expose 
Lbeir leal chaiacicrc' 

If we fail to resist this sinister movement, 
rostile Pakistan and China, waiting at our 
.'roniiers, would destroy India and all that it 
itands tor and ring the dcatli-knell ot freedom 
n the whole of Asia. 

1 feel sick at the age-old fetish of slogaj)^ 
issociatcd with Socialism and Capitalism, 
vhich are mouthed by politicians. 

What is at stake is the very existence of 
mr nation. Let everyone ask himself: Do wu 
vaiit freedom and dignity to continue in this 
ountry? Do we stand for the fundamental 
ireedoms and the Rule of Law? Or do wc 
trant to invite national serfdom of an all¬ 
rowerful State run by despots? 

Smt. Indii.i G.mdhi has inherited endless 
rroblcms. Like her predecessor, she is mak- 
ng attempts to .solve them. During the seven 
lumihs of the lenuie of hei office, whatever 
nistakes that she might have committed—and 
•very new Piiinc Minister only learns by ex- 
rericnce—she seems deter miued to resolve in- 
raciable problems by decisive steps. For ins- 
ancc. the detisiott to devalue the rupee in an 
•lection year is an act of courage—the com ago 
o face unpleasant lads arising from the disas- 
rous policies of the past. Among her Cabinet 
ollcagues, there arc some of mature siatesinan- 
hip who have worked for freedom and who 
)ut "nation” before other loyalties. 

The situation i.s grim, as so succinctly and 
ppropriatcly put by Rashtrapati Dr. Radha- 
.rishnan recently: 

“Inadequacy within ourselves and laik of 
loiiesty aiul integrity ate the cause of the 
'risis which the counliy is facing at present, 
rhe country's troubles are not due to the stars 


aUpvc or due tjo any country. It is due to our 
o\xn inadequacies. How to get rid of these 
inadu4|uacic$ is the real problem. . .The Umc 
li 4 > ctQiic wlxcjr the interests of the couojuy 
.should be placed above sclf-inLcie$t. Only 
then can wc gveicomc the crisis which the 
couniry is fating.” • 

We must confess that internally the lea¬ 
dership has bt'en tar from strong; internation¬ 
ally, it has been wobbly. It is time tl^t men 
and women whp think in terms of the stabil¬ 
ity of India, regardless of Party affiliations, 
should conre together, to guide and develop 
the moral hbre, restoring snength and vigour 
to our nationalism. 

Our political parties^ pledged to serve the 
nation, .should realise that their goal is not to 
win the elections by money, pressure and 
orgdirisatiori. And if they continue in their 
policy of looking upoju everybody who does 
riot agree with them as an enemy, we are head¬ 
ing towards disaster. 

In perilous times like the present, there 
should he ojte party—the 'Party of the Nation’; 
one objective—'Nation First’. That way lies 
salvation. 
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Role Of Education 

BY Dr. SAMPURNANAND 


The report of the Education Commission 
is now before us. 

The Commission was something imique in 
itself, I am not aware of any other state, of a 
status like ours and with as distinguished a 
cultural background as we have, having ap¬ 
pointed such a Commission. 

Generally, great nations like to solve their 
educational problems in their own way in ac¬ 
cordance with their own needs and traditions. 
This does not mean, of course, that any nation 
today wants to remain in isolation from the 
rest of the world without availing itself of the 
experience gathered in other countries. But 
the galaxy of talent of which the Commission 
was constituted not .only included noted 
Indian educationists, but foreign experts as 
well. 

* There were, to mention only two, an ex¬ 
pert from Russia and another from the United 
States. It may be assumed that each of these 
gentlemen was animated by faith in the sys¬ 
tem of life in which he had been brouj^t up 
and which he was in Jiis own way helping to 
perpetuate. He rausv therefore, be prestmied 
to be convinced of the superiority of that 
scheme of education which' helped to main¬ 
tain and foster that system. The American 
expert was, we may feel sure, devoted to what 
is called the American'way of life.' The Rus¬ 
sian expert was no doubt equally devoted to 
the communist way of life and the system ofi 
education which the Soviet have built up. 

It is not possible to find anything like a 
via media between these two opposing sys¬ 
tems. Neither of these experts could honestly 
advocate the adoption of any system other 
than •his own. In asking such men to sit 
round a table and evolve principles on which 
Indian ■ education should be based was really 
to ask them to perform an impossible task. 
And what is true of the Russian and Ameri- 
:an experts must be equally true more or less 
jf the other gentlemen from abroad. 

Cnltiire 

The Indian members laboured under no 
luch difficulty. There iiii no 'ln,diaji way of 
ife officially recogpi^ by ’ the Government. 

[t is, of course, true, that in the course of 


centuries .something that we call Indian cul 
ture has volved. In season and it and arc 
frequently sending abroad expensive mission 
to propagate it or, at any rate, to advertise it 

Still, we are not prepared to say tha 
there is such a thing as the Indian way of life 
Gandhiji appeared to be an exponent of i; 
but we have taken care to see that his views 
are not reflected in the Constitution. There 
fore, whatever their individual opinions 
miglit have been, the Indian members of th< 
Commission were not burdened by any prin 
ciples to which they were definitely wedded 
ai^ which they would have liked to have seer 
represented in the Commission's Report. 

In such a case where there were peopU 
who adhered to irreconcilable principles on 
the one hand and members with no principlw 
at all on the other, the safest and the simplesl 
thing to do was not to think in terms of prin¬ 
ciples at all and this course apparently was 
followed. 

A Means 

Education is not merely a matter of 
methods of school management, curricula and 
training techniques but these are the very 
things on which the Commission has laid em* 
phasis. The Commission's Report has been 
hailed as a revolutionarv document. It is ex¬ 
pected to produce revolutionary changes in 
Indian education. I am afraid it will do 
nothing of the kind. There may be. probably 
there will be technical improvements, less 
wastage of human material and time and 
money, an improvement in the status of tea¬ 
chers and tlieir emoluments, a syllabus more 
realistically adapted to our modern economic 
conditions but there is nothing realisticallv 
adapted to our modern economic conditions, 
but there is nothing revolutionary in all thi.s. 
If we wish to do so, we may flatter ourselves 
with the use of such words but we .shall spon 
discover that we have been unjustifiably pat-^ 
ting ourselves on the back. ,■> 

Education is really a means to an en^. Il^ 
is only the adaption of a revolutionary ideo¬ 
logy that can make any system of education 
revolutionary. There must be a clear concep¬ 
tion of the kind of man we want the Indian 
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citizen of totnonow to he and it is the whole 
man wc should have in mind not onl) the in 
tclligeni hi cad winner. 

01 ionise, the tili/cn ol Indi.i sliould he 
cmoiionail) iniij>ia((d with tlie whole ol his 
couiuiy and all (lasses ol Ins lonnliyincn, 
men hclonging to \ at ions (iieds, spc.ikinjj 
vaiious languages, hoin and In ought up in 
diflcieni Insloiiial iiaditions hut, .ihovc all, 
We w.inl him lo hast' an integiiiiid peisonal 
ity. What lind ol integiaied ptisonalus wi 
wish lo losid IS the snh|c(l niallei ot the 
Philosophy of idinalion whidi ilsilf is .1 
hiandi of (■(iiti.il I'hilosoph) 

SiKial lile must he hiiill up on the h.isis 
must h.ise a ssslem ol v.iliu's No du tatoii.il 
ot (I'ltain ddinitc philoso})hu il piimipUs. If 
logimcnlalion of thought is ncccss.iiy 01 di- 
siiahle hilt, without leginu nt.ition, it is pos¬ 
sible to evolve a sdieiiie ot values hastd ,011 
India's ti.iditions .iiid hit .ige old (iiltuic 
1 01 this we Hied not go ahtggmg hcfoie 
oihois. What is needed is f.iiih in outstIves, 
in oui past and in om futuie. i heie is .1 
message whidi Indi.i h.is still to stud out to 
the wot Id .It l.ngc. 

Betause it would not he jiossihle for 
mcmbeis of the Conunission to agtec upon 
fundamental piiiuiples ol the IMnlosophy of 
KdiKalion, tiny st'i'in fo haic .isoided all 
icIeitiKC to the siihjti t Foi this icason, 
they have not said anything that can inspiie 
hope and laith and give the sense ol a voca¬ 
tion to teatlici and pupil. I hc\ have niit 
said anvthing ihit would hiing out the spiiiL 
of sadiluc and scivite m teadiei and tiinght. 
'I hete is nothing in the lepoit that will draw 
out the best that is in us 

When Russia adopud (Oimminism and 
built up a svstem of ediuation .ixound the 
piiniiples of (omnninism, thev mated in 
eveivoiie wi.iking in the fuld <>1 idncalion the 
spiiit o! the evangilist, of a ni.in who is to 
build a new woild. ol a pel son wlio is to 
esi.il'lish .1 new Kingdom ot Heaven on tlie 
eaith. I his muth advcitised C'ominissinn has 
f.iilcd to do anvthing ol the kind. Its lepoit 
will have lo he judged like 'o ni.niv older 
idiuational lepoils .idvniating ediuaiion.il le 
foi ms 

Rcfoims aic useful in a general wav hut 
thev do not lead to 1 evolution Thev have 
no w'tigs 1 hev aie onlv plchian and cannot 
rise iinuh hi'du’i than the old stratum in 
whiih tliiv had iheii genesis. 


Education 

I think It would be unlair on my part 
not to lefci to the very iclevant opinion ex- 
picsscd gy the (.ointnission that "Education 
should he so developed .is lo iiutease piodut- 
tivity, achieve .social .ind national intcgtatirm, 
.stiongtheit dcrniKiacy, accelerate the piocess 
ol modelnis.ition and ciillivate social, moral 
and spiiitu.il values.” It would he inteiesi- 
ing to know what significance is .itt.uhed by 
the ( ommission to tfic woid spiiitual. 

llovvevei, we have only to lepeat in this 
(iinnection tli.it while some ol ihc^ (>b)e(tiv'es 
laid down hete do not admit ol two opinions, 
oiIkis ie(|uiie fiiillu'i definition. No one W'ill 
dale to St. lie that the Soviet Union quite as 
nuicli as the United Slates, England and 
liance does not aim .11 the all lound dcvclop- 
tnenl of its citizens hut the values which west¬ 
ern democincies aim at fosieiing are not the 
same for vvliith Russia and othei menibeis of 
the .Soviet Union st.md. What one set ol 
coimtiies would call aiitonacy another set in¬ 
sists on designating as demociacy. This de- 
mociary itself is a teini which needs defini¬ 
tion. 

It .should not he foigotten that social and 
national integration can be a vciy powciful 
iiistiumcnt for evil in the hands of o dictato- 
lial maniac like Hitler. Again, I come to niv 
old complaint that insteacl of using woids 
which can be used by different people in 
diflcrent senses, wc ought to have defined our 
idea of the societv of the future and of the 
kind of citizen that society needs. An inter¬ 
pretation of the word spiritual would have 
iielped consideiably in clarifying this point 
hut the leaders of our societv have not felt 
the need to do so, all this while and I suppose 
the Education Commission would probablv 
have gone bevond its terms of reference if it 
had undertaken to elucidate this point fur¬ 
ther. 


1 here is vet another wav to find sleep. 
Sometimes a tired brain can be exasperatingly 
ovcractivc. You ran help to calm this exces¬ 
sive activity by using the receptive area of 
vour brain, that is bv listening. • 

Lie and listen to outside noises. Thoughts 
will come w'hile you do this, but they will not 
he as penetrating as when you are actively 
thinking, nor will they be such organised emo¬ 
tion bearing thoughts. — Dr. Claire Weekes. 



EXPORT POTENTIAL OF PUBLIC 
SECTOR UNDERTAKINGS 

BY SHRI MANUBHAI SHAH 
Union Minister of Commerce 


To accelerate economic reconstruction 
and diversification, the Government of India 
has been actively participating in industrial 
development. The Industrial Policy Resolu¬ 
tion of 1948 and 1956 have clearly demarcat 
ed sectors which have been resrved for deve¬ 
lopment by the (Toverhment. Projects which 
are highly capital intensive and which have 
long gestation periotls as well as those which 
are of strategic importance are assigned to the 
public sector. The policy has been so design¬ 
ed as to make both private and public sectors 
complementary in their functioning. Both 
the sectors have to stand, tageiher and take 
the nation forward. This is particularly true 
in the matter of export promotion on which 
hinges the industrial and economic develop¬ 
ment of the country. In stepping up exports, 
the public sector projects will play their role. 
Further, to reinforce export effort and to 
supplement and to aid private sector units, 
the Government has, instituted public .sector 
trading corporations.. 

At present, there are more than sixty in¬ 
dustrial and commercial undertakings under 
the ownership or control of the Central Gov¬ 
ernment, besides some ten other undertakings 
in which the Central Government has made 
some investment without assuming direct res¬ 
ponsibility for their management. In addi¬ 
tion, there arc departmentalised undertakings 
like Chittaranjan Locomotive Works, Integral 
Coach Factory, Ordnance Factories, Posts and 
Telegraph Workshops, etc. Six major public 
sector^ concerns are statutory corporations, 
while the rest have been incorporated compa¬ 
nies. 

The public sector undertakings can be 
grouped on the basis of their activities. Th^re 
are several producing units including the gi¬ 
gantic steel plants, apart from units engaged 
in commercial transactions. There are mso 
a few which, are concerned onjy with promo¬ 
tional or developmental,,worh while ^ome of 
t^ (wganizatiems can be^ categorised as finan¬ 
cial institutbns. In referring to the export 
potential, we have to confine our attention to 


only industrial undertakings in the public sec* 
tor. 

The object in setting up the units in the 
public sector was to make the country self- 
reliant and to reduce the dependence on im¬ 
ports of higlilv complex plant and machinery, 
components and intermediates and raw mate¬ 
rials. The pioducts fabricated l>y these 
undertakings, often with the technical guid¬ 
ance of leading foreign experts, would find 
ready acgjptanre in countries where such pro- 
dflets are in demand for meeting their deve¬ 
lopmental needs. It would, therefore, be 
worthwhile to make an all-out effort to find 
exportable surplitscs of the products of these 
undertakings by increasing their output to the 
utmost extent and simultaneously rationalising 
the domestic intake. While it may not be 
feasible at once to spare for selling abroad 
any India-made aircraft or ocean-going Vessels, 
it is possible to supply to overseas customers^ 
various other heavy engineering products an® 
complex chemical items and thus gradually 
build up a steady market for them. It may 
be mentioned here that some public under-, 
takings like the Hindustan Machine Tools 
have already entered overseas markets and 
have been steadily increasing their exports. 

Demand in Neighbouring Countries 

The tenders invited on a global basis by. 
foreign purchasing authorities during the last 
six months indicate a substantial demand in 
the neighbouring countries of West Asia, 
Africa and South East Asia, and also in Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand for all types of engi¬ 
neering, chemical and allied prcxlucts. 

Apart from the institutional purchases 
through tender, there is also the desire ex-,? 
pressed by private industr.ia.1 concerns in the?,- 
developing countries for the collaboration and,i 
participation of Indian firms or organizations^; 
in the industrial and constructional projects,^ 
of these countries. It seems passible. ’ ther^;f. 
fore, fof the public sector industrial under-' 
takings in India to build up effective over¬ 
seas contacts with a view to pushing the sklei 
of the various products manufactured or fab- 
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ricated by them. Following the directives of 
the late Prime Minister, Shri Lai Bahadur 
^hastri, that an all out effort must be made by 
the public sector undcitakings to export a 
portion ol tlieir production in order to earn 
at least the foreign exchange for their own 
maintenance and development needs, discus¬ 
sions took place between concerned adminis¬ 
trative Ministries and the undertakings. In 
order to evolve a coordinated approach to the 
problems of exports of public sector under¬ 
takings and to stitnulatc exports of various 
items which are manufactured by these under¬ 
takings, the Ministry of Commerce vetcntlv 
convened a scries of meetings of the represen¬ 
tatives of the public sector undertakings and 
of the representatives of the concerned ad¬ 
ministrative Ministries. 

Export Prospects 

Export prospects for the next two yArs 
as well as measures to stimulate flow of cx- 
pOTts were reviewed in detail. Problems such 
as storage, transport, marketing, etc., also 
figured in d.iscu.ssions. The need to meet the 
urgent defence and other essential domestic 
requirements was also kept in view. 

The subject came up for discussion at 
the 23rd meeting of the Board of Trade held 
in New Delhi on April 30. 1966. It was ob¬ 
served that the Hindustan Steel Ltd., had ex¬ 
ported till December, 1965, about 392,000 
tonnes of iron and steel and 30.770 tonnes of 
by-products valued at Rs. 13.3 crores. Among 
items exported were bars, structurals and rails. 
The bv-products included H.P. naphthalene. 
In addition, the Hindustan Steel also develop- 
k 1 new items during 1965-66 for supply to the 
indiKpous engineering ■ industries so as to 
facilitate fabrication of goods for export. The 
>rganization is planning to undertake the 
Jevelopment of new items such as joists, chan- 
lels and angles for export and is trying to find 
narkets for A.P.T. quality pipes manufactured 
It Rourkcla. As hot-rolled sheets in coils 
Tom Rourkela are in demand, it has earmark- 
id about 40.600 tonnes for export. There are 
ilso prospects for exports of Benezene, a by- 
>roduct of the steel industry. 

The Hindustan Machine Tools is manu- 
acturing high precision lathes, milling ma- 
:hincs. radial drills, grinders, turret lathes and 
(pedal purpose machine etc. There are now 
ive units opetating under the control of this 
apdertaking whose combined annual capacity 
is about 5,000 ipachine tools. There is also a 
Mtatch factory at Bangafore under its control. 


The value of production of this undertaking 
amounted to Rs. 10.43 crores in 1964-65. The 
unit has launched a drive to step up its ex¬ 
ports. It hopes to attain a target of Rs. 1 
ti'orc during the current year. 

The Indian Telephone Industries ia 
manufacturing telecommunication equipment 
and accessories relating to telephone note- 
works, trunk telephone networks and tele¬ 
graph networks. The I.T.I. also manufactures 
a wide variety of sfiecial measuring instru¬ 
ments. The major portion of sup^ies from 
the I.T.I. goes to the P. & T. Department. 
The undertaking also manufactures road 
traffic signalling equipment and supervisory 
remote control equipment. The value o8 
production of the undertaking during 1964- 
65 was Rs. 10.32 crores. The items exported 
by the undertaking comprise telephone instru¬ 
ments. road traffic signals, small private branch 
exchanges, a few open wire carrier systems 
and some sparer. The .exports of this under¬ 
taking are expected to rise progressively and 
may reach the level of a few crores of rupees 
in the near future. 

Hindustan Teleprinters Limited has an 
installed capacity of 1300 teleprinters and it is 
expected to be increased to 8500 units by 
1971. The organization is taking steps to 
promote exports to countries like Afghanis¬ 
tan, Cambodia, Ceylon, (Burma, etc. 

National Instruments Limited manufac¬ 
tures and repairs surveying, scientific, meteo¬ 
rological and industrial instruments. The 
Ophthalmic Glass Project at Durgapur has 
also been transferred to this undertaking. 
From 1965, the unit is making efforts to ex¬ 
port 10 per cent of its total production by 
1966-67. 

The Heavy Electricals factory at Bhopal 
is still in the process of building up its pro¬ 
duction capacity. It is being developed to 
undertake the manufacture of heavy electri¬ 
cals equipment required for the generation, 
transmission and distribution of power, such 
as hydraulic and steam turbines, generators 
and motors, transformers, switcljigears and 
control gears etc. The Bharat Heavy Electri¬ 
cals Ltd., is manufacturing Higlf Pressure 
Boilers at Tiruchirapalli, Heavy Power Equip¬ 
ment at Hyderabad and. Heavy Electrical 
Equipment at Har4war. The items which are 
exported are High Pressure Vajiyes and Fjt- 
tings for which the State Tradinjj Corporation 
have already started explc^ing markets. 

Heavy Engineering Corporation is com- 
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posed of HeRvy Machine Bmlding project at 
Ranclut Ifoundry Forge Project, Heavy Ma 
ciiinc Tools Project (boiii at R^chi) and the 
Coal Mining Machinery Piojeci, Uurgapui. 
The undeitaking has still to build up lU piu- 
duction capacity, and jnight be able gradualh 
to undertake the expoit? of certain items like 
winches drilling rigs, chilled iion tolls, suuc- 
tines, etc. It would aUo be able to take up 
turn key jobs like pig non plants Exports of 
oic and mineral handling equipment could 
also be taken up in the near future 

Integral Coach Factory lias been syste- 
niatually tiying to fand out expsii markets 
for its products. The Rolling Stock Assoaa- 
tion has been incorporated recently and has 
been entrusted with tlie responsibility of find¬ 
ing expeat markets for railway stock as well as 
other railway equipment. 

Tools and cutter grinders, drilling ma¬ 
chines, machine vices, latho chucks, drop forg¬ 
ings manufactured by Praga Tools Limited 
appear to have fairly gbod ex|jioit possibilities. 

Bharat Electronics Limited is planning to 
expand its capacity and start exporting items 
like valves, transistors, diodes, etc. 

Bharat Earth Movers Limited engaged in 
the manufacture of heavy earth moving equip¬ 
ment and rail coaches and is also able to 
undertake the manufacture of crawler trac¬ 
tors. • 

Mazagaon Docks Limited and the Garden 
Reach Workshops Limited undertake ship 
construction, ship repairs and manufacture a 
number of general en^eering items. They 
earn foreign exchange hy carrying out repahia 
of foreign vessels, apart from saving expendi¬ 
ture in Sm&ga excminge, which would have 
been invcaveiT if our vessels were to go abroad 
for lepairs. 

Hindustan Antibiotics Limited is engaged 
in the manufacture of penicillin, streptomyaii 
and other allied antibiotics. The value of 
production of the ^ctory is estimated to have 
reached the level of Rj. 4.70 acres in 1965 66 
It has made a beginning in export. 

Salt manufactured by Sambhar Salt Works 
of Hindmtan Salts Limited has good pros¬ 
pects of sale in Africa, South West Asia and 
South East Asia. 

Export Targets 

T aking into accoimt various sectors such 
as production trends, export possibilities, etc., 
an export target about Rs. 15 acres has 
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been set foi the public sectpi manuiacturing 
units Coi tile ycoi 196667. During the course 
ol next five to seven years, annual exports aro 
expected to go up to Rs 100 croies pei am 
mmi. I his will be nude up ot iron and 
steel Rs 30 acres, scicnrtihc and suigical ins¬ 
truments Rs 10 cioies, sUucturals and mining 
mathineiy Rs 10 aores, wagons, coaches and 
lailvcay equipmeui Rs. 15 aoies, machine 
tools Rs. 10 cioics, drugs and pharmaceuti¬ 
cals 1^. 10 uoics, pioducts made by ordnance 
lacioiies and organizations Rs. 5 aores, che- 
michals anil othei byproducts Rs. 5 atnres, 
undci takings undei Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion producing minaals and chemicals Rs. 2.5 
aores and lelincry and petiolcum products. 
Rs 2 5 aores. Thus, m terms of lupces after 
devaluation, wc should be able to dynamic 
our public sector undertakings to earn Rs. 165 
aores per year as exports by 1970 

• By 1971-72, most of the undertakings 
would have completed their expansion pro¬ 
grammes, which would release surpluses for 
export. 


Theie is a bonus value in planning: it 
avoids worry. 

The wise man, though he will not sit 
down under preventable misfoi tunes, will not 
waste lime and emotion upon such as he can 
avoid by careful forethought. 

To plan is to take positive action against 
woiry. You escape being perpetually irritated 
by the unexpeaed and by the demands ol 
things left undone. 

It IS good planning, in piivate as in busi¬ 
ness life, to make a list of things that need to 
be done. Number them in order of their im¬ 
portance. Then start with number one and 
woik through the list. 

Making the list will consume live minutes, 
and it will save hours. 

* * • 

Many a man has atoned for lack o£ 
luglier education, and has “pulled himself up 
by his bootstraps” by reading. 

» * • 

More than anything else, I owe whatever 
success I have had to the power to settling 
down to the day's work and trying to do it 
well to the best of my ability and letting the 
future take care of itself —Sir Wtliiam O^er, 



Devaluation And India's Industrial Growth 


BY SHRI D. 
Union Minis 

ill llic c(iui.sc ul liic i>isL clc'cadc, iii(iiislilal 
iiudiiclioii ill liulia li.is iieaily douldcd imd 
veil mole iiupoiunt, ilic imiuiililul siiucimc 
las been gicall) <li\cisificd. A yical deal oL 
lew iiiduMiial (apatil) in diileieiil lields has 
leeii eslablisiied in leieiil years; and lliougli 
lait ol il lias leiiiained pailially nnulilised 
letauiie ot sliuiiagcs ol iiiipuued law' inate- 
ials and eoniponents, ui in some eases diiiicul 
ies ill sii]>ply ol jiinvei, lliere is no doubt 
iial today ilie eoniUiy is in a imieli better 
losiliuii than even a lew yeais ago, lo make a 
aieak lliruiigli in ilie itidusirial iield. 

While industrial giow'th has been cneuin- 
iging, the trends in iiidustiial production in 
the last year or 18 months have not been satis- 
Eaetory. 1 he inade»]iiaiy and uiuertaiiily ol 
>u]>plies ol raw materials, both imported and 
those dependent on domeslie agiituliural pro- 
duetion, hatl an adverse impati on industrial 
pioduclion in 1965 66. I'<n instance, in spite 
of snbsiaiilial iiiiiroit of raw jute, ilic jnlc 
mills hud to impose a 10 per cent cut on pro- 
duaion since February in order to phase out 
the consiiinption of scarce supplies of raw 
jute. The shortage of vegetable oils afiected 
the production ol vanaspali which had to he 
cut back by about liO per cent. The power 
cuts which betaine necessaiy on account the 
drought in the; cailier p:irt of the talcndar 
year alEected many induslvies, including the 
textile industiy. Indusiries dependent on 
varying dcgiecs on imported raw materials, 
components and spares ’.verc also badly hit on 
account of the acute foreign exchange dilli- 
cuitics and the imeerlainties of supplies in 
the context of the situation with Pakistan. 
Most engineering and chemical industries had 
to face shortages of imported materials and 
although to some extent thev did use up their 
past inventories, there was, over tlie year, a 
marked slowing down of industrial activity. 
For instance, industrial production rvhich had 
shown an inaease of 10.5 per cent in April- 
June, 1965, registered an inat'asc of only 4.3 
per cent in the quarter of july-Septcinber, 
1965. lire rate of growth further slackened 
in October-Ucceinbei, 1965, when the increase 
was only 1.2 per cent and there was virtually 
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the yeai 1965-66, as u whole therefore, the 
growth in industrial output was only 3.8 per 
cent as compared with tlie average rate of 
gfowtji of between 7 and 8 pci cent during the 
pieceeding 4 or 5 years. Ihe set back to the 
indiisttiul production was in evidence in 
Apiil and also May 1966 reflecting, in the 
main, the continued shortage of imported raw 
luaiei'ials and in u few cases the shortage of 
power. 

It is ill this context tliai one has to consi- 
del the impact of devaluation and the mea¬ 
sures that have been taken since devaluation 
on industrial growth. The cUcct of devalua¬ 
tion has to be viewed in the short term, as 
well as in the longer t.erm perspective. Basi¬ 
cally, devaluation is a financial measure which 
.seeks to influence the decisions of individuals 
and corporate entities by a shift in the rela¬ 
tive prices. Devaluation results in making im¬ 
ports more expensive and exports more at¬ 
tractive. Of course, the same effect can be 
secured by a combination of other measures, 
such as customs duties, export subsidies, taxes 
on remittances, etc.; but the major considera¬ 
tion in favour of deva]\iation, as opposed to 
other alternatives, is that the chance in the 
exchange rate which is a more general form 
of incentives and dis-incentives is administra¬ 
tively much simpler. There is also the other 
consideration that, unlike a system of taxes 
and subsidies which are chan^ablc, a new 
par value is stable and there is no sense of un¬ 
certainty. 

The new par value therefore provides a 
basis for rational decisions in regard to new 
investment, as well as in the choice of areas 
where further rapid expansion should take 
place. The new exchange rate, together with 
the presnt simplified structure of duties, 
should henceforth provide the basis for judg¬ 
ing comparative cost advantage if manuhic- 
tured in India; and except for reasqps of social 
policy, the pattern of development should be 
in conformity with costs and prices in other 
producing countries. To the extent that im* 
ported raw matmals and components woul^, 
now cost more in rupees, there will be a' 
strong tendency to substitute imports by; 
/intnAstir nihsHtutes. to thc gTeatcst extenf^- 
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possible., and theic may be eases where because 
iniporis aic mestapablc, tlic end piodrut ina) 
become somewhat more expensive Hut in 
terms of competitiveness abiuad, devaluation 
does not put Indian industiy at a disadvant 
age because in iciins of loicign cxihangc, 
costs do not use It is also iinpuilinl to ic 
memlici that the lolc of iinpoits in oui lutai 
industiial sliuctuie is much less than is tom 
monly assumed. Ihus, majoi nidusiiKs, siuii 
as julc textiles, sugai, cement, pa}Ki, tit, 
have lelatively a small iinpoii eonteiu i tiougn 
we have substantial tinpoils ol law cotton, tnu 
dependence ol the cotton textile indusliy on 
impoits IS much less in tins countiy than any 
othei mam piodutcis, such as Japan oi the 
U.K Jbven in the case ol newei industiits, 
such as ehemital and engineering iiiciustiies, 
the dependence on impoits is being leduted 
rapidly lor instance, betneen 19611964, the 
incicasc of indusiiial pioduetioii (1966100) 
incieased fioin 178 to 267 foi the engineering 
industiies and ftoin 214 to 351 loi the thenii 
cal industiics and ycl> ovci the same pi nod, 
the foieign cxthaiigc allotations matle to 
these industries detlvud bv aliout 40 pci tent 

J he siioiltcini piospttts ol niflusliial 
giowlh in tile countiy will undoubtedly be 
inOuenccd by the leccnt mcasuies ol impoit 
libetalisation, paituulaily m icgiid to the 59 
piioiit) industiies It is not ptiliaps widely 
realised that the 59 industiies which aie being 
treated as prionty iiuPustiics and in lesjuct ok 
which the lull assessed letpiiteineiits ol loieign 
exchange aie piopostd to be made availafik, 
constitute well ovti ihite toui tiis ol the m 
dustiial stiuetuie I he impetus to pioduction 
and giowth which this wide secioi will ictcive 
as a icsult ol libeialisalion of essential im 
ports, will consequently make a piopoitionaie 
impact on industiial pioduttion ainl on the 
futuie rate of growth of Indian industiy At 
the same time, the change in the par value of 
the lupee will open out new opportunities foi 
substituting imports, and in some cases, foi 
developing new lines of expoits 

There have beeif oeeasionallv doubts lais 
ed as to whether the moie libcial imports will 
not adversely affett indigenous inanufactuie 
It needs to be emphasised that evciy caic has 
been taken to ensuie that this does not hap 
pen. No item which is banned lot import, 
either because it is non-essential oi because it 
is already being pioduccd in adequate quan 
tities within the country, will be permitted foi 
imports, even under the liberalisation scheme. 


The phased manufacturing progiamines, aS 
appioved by Govetnincni will, toni.nuc to be 
stiietly enloiced. Ooveiniucni will toiuinue 
to keep a close watch on the iinpaet ol iibe* 
lalisation on domestic industiy, and li there 
aie any legitimate giievanees that licei im- 
poiis have cieaied temjioiaiy thlhcuUies lor 
Indian industiy. Government will be piepar- 
ed to pioinptly consider appropriate remedial 
mcasuies 

I lie new per value, togcthci with liberal¬ 
isation ol essential imports of law materials, 
etc, piovidcs an oppoitunity foi industry to 
ictnieniate itscll on sound lines Regret- 
talilv, in the last lew yeais, a psychology of 
shoiiagts has altcclcd the industry no less than 
ihc consumer 1 he sclleis’ market has meant 
a ccilam latk ol cost consciousness on the 
pait oi induslty, and in many cases due atten¬ 
tion has not bccMi paid lo the maintenance of 
uiniorm cjuality oi the continuous improve- 
iiicflt ol qu ility Indusiiial giowth of the 
past vcdis has in pan been iinanccd by the 
consunici, who has had to put up with high 
pi ices and indillctent qualitv While restric¬ 
tions on imptiris will continue to be necessary 
foi sevcial ycats, the time has come when 
Indian iiidiisuy should bt icquned to test itt 
pcrfoimantc in lelation to tlic international 
tom|xlitiventss I he new pai value of the 
rupee, which makes impoits more expensive 
bv as much as 57 5 pei tent, an adequate 
nitasuit of pioictlioii to industry In appro- 
pi late casts, industiy c.iii ihiough the normal 
piocesses, ask lt)i, and on nieiits, receive fur- 
tliti (atill pioiectioii foi teinpoiary pcricxls. 
But apait fiom suth sptcihc instances of pro- 
tettion, the lutuie industiial development in 
this country must be based on a sound cost 
calculus A poor couiiliv cannot affoid the 
luxury of high tost pHxliution, and it is time 
that existing Indian industiv and new pro¬ 
jects both public and pnvatt*—are tested on 
the basis ol then toinpaialive cost structure. 


I itceivt a great deal ol advice by read¬ 
ing books Reading biogiaphv calls iny at 
tcntion to the failuies and the successes of 
otheis Ihis way J pioht Books have been 
my gicatest fi lends. 

When I was sixteen ycais ol age, I read a 
hook tailed Pushing to the Pront by Mardcn, 
wliith changed my life 

Fiom that day on I have been striving to 
accomplish something woithwhile. 

—A. M. Saten 



Vast Gaps In National Life 

BY Dr. KARAN SINGH 
Governor of Jammu and Kashmir 


The atLuimuciu u£ independence by Indij 
after ccniuries of servitude to foreign rule is 
one of the outstanding events of recorded his¬ 
tory. About one-seventh of the human race 
emerged into the light of a new-found free¬ 
dom, pulsating with urges and aspirations for 
a better life, it has indeed been a rare privi¬ 
lege for us to have witnessed this great event, 
although we may still be too close to it to 
really appreciate its inunense significance in 
world history. 

The freedom struggle that culminated in 
our independence in 1947 had its roots far 
back in our history, and the growth of mod¬ 
ern Indian nationalism can more especially 
be traced from the time of that great event 
known to history as the Indian Mutiny, but 
perhaps more appropriately described as our 
nrst national uprising. The revolt was ruth¬ 
lessly crushed and in the 1860s India lay pros¬ 
trate and helpless at the feet of her foreign 
rulers. 

To an observer at that time it would have 
appeared incredible that within less than a 
oentufy tiiis defeated people would emerge as 
one of the great independent nations of the 
world. But the miracle did happen, and it 
was the Indian renaissance beginning in the 
19th century that laid the foundations for 
this remarkable recovery. 

I'he renaissance in India was directly sti¬ 
mulated by tfie Biitish impact. I'his was 
deep, abiding and many-faceted, and looked 
at m historical perspective it must be admitted 
that with all its excesses it helped substantial¬ 
ly to bring about many of the preconditions 
necessary for the transformation of India into 
a modern State and for the growth of modern 
Indian nationalism. 

The cojiiribuiion of Islam towards build¬ 
ing up of our national culture has been subs¬ 
tantial, and India’s vast Muslim population, al- 
thou^ a part of it was later committed to a „ 
secessionist ideology, played an important role < 
in the national movement from its very in¬ 
ception. The Sikhs in North India were al¬ 
ways the sword-arm of the nation; the small 
but remarkable Farsi community also made 
buporunt contributions to th^ nadona} move* 


inent, as did Christians and people belonging 
to other religious denominations in the coun¬ 
try. 

The fact remains, however, that die vast 
majority of Indians have always been Hindus, 
and Hinduism largely set the tone of national 
culture in India and acted as the great crea¬ 
tive force behind most of her varied achieve¬ 
ment. It was perhaps inevitable that the 
modern renaissance should have begun in 
Bengal, the province which first felt the im* 
pact of foreign rule. Raja R5mmohan Roy 
can be said to be the iirst Hindu reformer o£ 
modern India, and his founding of the 
Brahmo Samaj in 1828 was an outstanding 
event. Soon after, the founding of the Pra- 
thana Samaj in Bombay in 1867 by Mahadev 
Govitid Ranaile and Ramakrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar, and of the Arya Samaj in Punjab 
in 1875 by the dynamic Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati, gave further impetus to this move¬ 
ment for social and religious reform. 

Simultaneously began the recovery of our 
ancient heritage, and here wc own a debt of 
deep gratitude to British and European scho¬ 
lars such as Princep and Hultz, Cunningham 
and Ferguson, Williams and Max Muller, 
who by their untiring labour brought to light 
the glorious past of our nation with its many- 
splendoured achievements. 

The knowledge of our past greatness had 
a deep inspiring influence upon the newly 
emerging intelligentsia that was to spearhead 
the national freedom movement. 

All these movements, though profoundly 
significant took place outside the central core 
of Hinduism. It required an inner revolu¬ 
tion within the heart of traditional Hinduism 
itself to galvanise this vast ocean of humanity 
into purposeful and progressive endeavour. 
This again took place in Bengal with the ad- 

„vent of one of the most remarkable men o| 
modern times, Sri Ramakrishna Pkramahansa. 

I The writings and speeches of Swami 
Vivekananda mark an important drapter in 
the emancipation of modem India. 

With his new intellectual and spiritual 
awakening the stage was sec for a movement 
forwards In the pwtfcal field alio. Hili was 
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not long in coming, and by a strange irony it 
was an English man who led the way. In 1885 
^llen Octavian Hume founded the Indian 
National Congress, and thus began a new 
chapter, in our political development. 

For several years the Congress was domi¬ 
nated by the so called ‘moderatf s’, men of out¬ 
standing patriotism and aliilits such as Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, Pliciozcshah Mt'<a, Mahadev 
Govind Ranadc, Rashbchaii Ghosh and Gopal 
Krishna Gokhalc. 

By 1895, however, the 'soungcr and more 
radical elements in the Congicss were begin 
ning to get lestivo and impatient They felt 
that the moderales’ policy of “petition, prayer 
and protest’', as Sti Auiohindo Ghosh describ¬ 
ed it, lacked the essential feivout and dynam¬ 
ism, without which the countiy would never 
attain its indepcndcMice Outstanding among 
the radicil le.iclcis weic Bal Gangadh.ir Tilak. 
Bipin Chandra Pal, Tala L.ijpat Rii and Sii 
Aurobindo The gull between the Model ates 
and the Radicals rapirilv widened, and final¬ 
ly came to a head at the Congress session held 
at Surat in 1906 

It was Candhiji’s histoiic role to have 
fused these two stands of the ficedom move 
ment into one mitrhtv united nationalism He 
looked upon hiinsc'lf in many wavs as a mod 
erate, and has put on record that he consider¬ 
ed Gokhale to be his political Guru Neverthe¬ 
less, he was in some Wass more extreme than 
even the radicals. 

His uncompromising acceptance of the* 
concept of Puma Swaraj; his adoption and 
perfection of the techniques of boycott, pas 
sive resistance and Swadeshi, the close co¬ 
relation in his thought between religion in its 
deeper sense and the political struggle; his 
mass appeal and proletaiian bias, all these 
make him the perfector of the early radical 
approach. In different aspects of national life 
Gandhiji left the lasting impress of his unique 
persoryiiity. 

The defeat by Japan of Russia in 1905 
showed for the first time that Western powers 
were not invincible after all, and that an 
Asian country—given the necess.arv discipline 
and resources—could emerge victorious. The 
First World War fiuther weakened the myth 
of European superiority. Then in 1917 came 
the Bolshevik Revolution svhich must remain 
a landmark iii mexiern historv. Marxism 
ideas had a considerable influence upon the 
then younger cadre of Congress workers, spe¬ 
cially men like Netaji Subhas Bose and Mr 
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Jawaharlal Nehiu, although due to theii 
differing temperaments they each reacted in 
a vciy different manner. 

After Ind^endence in 1947, Mr. jawa¬ 
harlal Nehru, Candhiji’s prcKlaimed heir, was 
destined to guide the nation during the most 
ctucial years of its early existence, 

Mr. Nchiu carried forward in many fcelds 
the basic Gandhian appioach—in his paision- 
ate attachment to secularism and democracy, 
and acceptance of the key principle that encls 
can never justify the means, nor wrong 
means succeed in attaining corrcxrt ends. 

Varied Strands 

The legacy inheiitcd from the freedom 
movement bv the post independence genera¬ 
tion is thus one composed of many varied 
strands: the /eal and dedication of the llindu 
reformers; the constitutionalism and legalism 
of 1:hc mcxlerates; the spiritual nationalism 
and extremist ideology of the radicals; 
Gandhiji’s concept of satyagrah and ahimsas 
and his undying urge to uplift the Harijans> 
Jawaharbal Nehiu’s passionate commitment to 
demon acv and seculaiisin. planning and 
panch shecl; the intellectual eminence and 
oiganisational acumen of a whole galaxy of 
outstanding national leader. 

All these are part of our heritage, and to 
this must be added the great intellectual and 
artistic achievements of the pie indpendence 
twentieth ccntuiy in India—the sublime poetry 
of Tagore and Sarojini Naidu; the scientific 
genius of Raman and Bose; the mystical Ideal¬ 
ism of Sii Aurobindo and Maharshi Ramana; 
the scholaily attainments of Malaviya and 
Radhakrishnan; the constitutional acumen of 
Ambcdkar and B N Rau. the pionceririg in¬ 
dustrial genius of Tata and Birla* these slnd a 
myriad other f.icets of our national life were 
enriched and enlarged for us by outstanding 
men and women. 

There is, of course, a less glowing side to 
our inheritance. Following partition, Pakis¬ 
tan is now a nation sovereign and independ¬ 
ent, and we wish her well But it cannot be 
denied that Pakistan remains implacably hos¬ 
tile to us. Also on the debit side is the crip¬ 
pling burden of poverty and economic back-, 
wardness that we inherited; the social Strati¬ 
fication and stagnation th.it persist despite re¬ 
form; the limited scope of modern scientific 
ideas, particularly in the countryside; the fact 
that ours is a population still predominantly 

(Continued on pi^e fl85) 



Literature And Crisis 

HY Dr. S. RADHA KRISHNAN 

(President of India) * 

(This article is adapted from the speech of President Radha Krishnan delivered at 
Ludhiana whill laying the foundation stone of the Punjabi Jihavan on July 2, 1966.) 


Ludhiana is already well-known as an 
agricultural centre, as a medical ceittie and a^ 
an industrial centre. 

We are now trying to make it a centre for 
literary studies and study of languages and 
literatures of the Punjab—Hindi. Sanskrit and 
Persian—.so as to c'stahlish cultutal solidarity 
in the country. 

The great literatures of all countiies and 
all languages aic not always unifying faejors. 
We have the one Knglish language sepaiaiing 
England from America, (kinacla iiom Austra¬ 
lia. They all take one language but they are 
not all members of any one nation. They are 
divided by one langtiage; they are not unilied 
by one language. 

The purpose of all literature is to deve¬ 
lop an attitude of compassion, of friendliness. 
Valmiki’s Rarnayana opens by asking the hun¬ 
ter not to separate the two birds which are 
embraced in love. .Similarly, in Abhijnana 
Shakunlala Kalidasa says: 

na khaln na khalu hannh 
sannipatyo'yamasmin 
virduni mrgasarire 
puspat rasavivaguih 

You arc trying to put fire imo a heap of 
flowers. Why are you trying to do it? iMiava- 
bhuti asks the question: what is the main 
purpose of literature? l.ko rasoh karuna era: 
There is only one rasa and it is karuna, com¬ 
passion, friendline.ss. No literature is authen¬ 
tic literature, if it becomes a missionary of 
hatrcxl, intolerance, exclusiveness etc. 

Unity 

The great Punjabi literature emphasisc.s 
the great points of Indian culture, oneness of 
all religions and serial equality. Whatever 
may be the religion we profess, when we lift 
up our hearts to God, there is sympathy for 
us from followers of other religions also. All 
tliat is essential is wonship of Gcxl and practice 
of social ccjuality. Wc should not dcscriminate 
between high and low, rich and. poor, wc 
should treat them all alike. 


I'hat is wliat Nanakdev taught ns and in 
his Granlli Sahib we have got hymns sung by 
the Muslims, by the Hindus, by the Sikhs. All 
of them arc brought together. It shows that 
wc must wink together for harmony among 
religions, we must tiy to c'stablish unity among 
all believers, we must try to make out that oui 
purpose is to be sympathetic to every one whe 
in sincerity and earnestnc.ss raises his heart tc 
CJoci. 

Wherever wc have it, whether it be in a 
Ghiistian Church, oi a Moslem mosque, Sikh 
Gurudwara, a Hindu temple or a Buddhist 
monastery, our heaits must go out. Wc must 
sympathise with all people who feel estranged, 
wlio feel alienated, wlio feel that they are men 
in exile and who strive for attuncrncnt or ad¬ 
justment. 

Every religion is a call to social revolu¬ 
tion. Eveiy religion plls upon us to break 
down man-made barrie/s and build bridges 
which will bring people nearer one another 
'I’hat is the essence of every religion. .So long 
as we have intolerable social distinctions, dis¬ 
tinctions that make out, “I belong to a higher 
caste, you belong to a lower caste; I am a privi¬ 
leged one. you are an unprivileged one”, it is 
not religion. It is a religion of hatred. It is 
not a religion of amity, not a religion of tole¬ 
ration. 

Three Stages 

It is said that, in our youth we learn from 
boc>k.s, in our middle age we learn frora,^friends 
and in our old age we learn from ourselves. 
.Self-.scrutiny, self-searching, introspection: 
these are the things which we learn and we 
should learn. It is in solitude that our spirit 
grows. When we put questions to ourselves, 
when we pass through a crisis. Sb to say, in 
our con.sciousness, it is then that we b(x:ome 
really evolved or fulfdled beings. 

How many of us, who profess religion, are 
truly religious, We arc interested in saving, 
'.spending aiid wasting our energies, in bicker¬ 
ing quarrels, in all sorts of strifes which divide 
mankind and do not bring mankind tc^ther. 
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Most o£ us arc wasting our time in that way. 
It is difficult for people to get into the depths 
of their own minds and consciousness to dis¬ 
cover there the true moral strength they pos¬ 
sess, find out the inner light: jyoti.unn j\<>lih: 
light of ligiils. 

How many of us practise these tilings? 
How many of us can he regarded as truly reli¬ 
gious? How many of us can tliink that we 
have learnt from literature that great lesson of 
friendliness among all living beings? Have 
wc learnt it? Our country will not be in the 
unfortunate position in whidi it happens to be 
if t\e are only a little more detached from our 

K rsonal self-interest, if wc arc only able to 
>k after the concerns of the country as our 
own and not put our interests higher than 
those of the nation. 

Dead End 

It is because of this, because of the lack of 
integrity, lack of honesty thaj wc have come to 
a position where we do rot know what we 
have to do. 

We prefer fantasies to facts. Wc think 
we will be able to control prices. Wc will, 
provided, wc increase our supply, wc increase 
our prcxluction—agricultural and indu.strial. 
If we arc able to do it, if wc arc honest, if 
we have got the ba%ic integrity in ourselves, 
then we will be able to control the prices. It 
is a call to do it, if we are honest, if we arcs 
called upon to .subordinate our .self-interest to 
national welfare. 

It is easy for us tcj sav that wc will punish 
profiteers, we will punisli blackmarketccrs. 
We have said this for the last 15 to 20 vears. 
But have wc done it? Have wc been able to> 
check profiteering, blackmarketing? Arc we 
not encouraging indulgence in these even to¬ 
day? How can we get up honestly and say 
that we are trying to punish the evil-doers? 
Whoever does wrong and exploits others is an 
enemy of the society and is not truly patriotic. 

What I wish tp say is that, if literature 
has any meaning for us, if religion has any 
'relevance and significance for us, it must enter 
our natures; it must transform our beings and 
make us do the things which we profess we 
will do. This country can enter into a greater 
future, it can enter into a brighter 
period, it can become much greater than what 
it happens to be, if you and I improve our 
natures, if we raise our qualities, if we ere 
able to thing whenever a question comes to us, 
"Am I serving ray interests, my clan’s interests 



or am I serving the interests of my nation?!*. 
That is the question which wc ought to ade 
ourselves every day. 

Literature is born of crisis, a crisis of our 
consciousness, a crisis when we feel that "you 
say one thing and do another”. Until we are 
able to establish that onene.ss and accord of 
ihougiit, w»>rd, and deed: vac, tnanas and 
luinna, until all the three things become one, 
wc are incomplete. 'Phis is a critical time in 
our history, 'i'his is a challenge to each one of 
us. 


VAST GAPS IN NATIONAL LIFE 

(Cmitiuued from page 883) 
illiterate and growing at a phenomenal rate. . 

When we became independent there wero 
va.st gaps in oiir national life that foreign rule 
(»)uld hardly be expected to fill, and these 
lacunae continue t() bedevil our progress even, 
today. With freedom came a revolution in 
expectations, but also the chilling realisation 
that our capacity to fulfil them is considerably 
limited bv the very weakness that w'C have in¬ 
herited. Thus the post-independence genera¬ 
tion inhciited a situation which was at one* 
forbidding and hopeful, fraught with difficul 
ty and yet pulsating with opportunity. 


Make \our will the master of your bod^ 
in small things and rvhen vou want something 
big it will not be difficult for vou to get it. 

—Barbara Cortland, ; 


IS YOUR ENGLISH 
HOLDING YOU BACK 1 

We have helped thousands of 
men and women to overcome the 
handicap of i^r English and to 
become impressive speakers, writers, 
and conversationalists. With our 
unique W.I. Method you can stop making 
mistakes, build up your vocabulary, speed up- 
your reading, develop writing skiU, learn the 
*secrets* of conversation. Takes only 2Q ' 
minutes a day in your own home. Costs Httlft,; 
Details in booklet, *IMPERESSIVE ENCki 
LISH* Price 40 False. (Send either M.O. or 
10 Pulse Postage Stamps.) 
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Remedies For The Ills Of India 

BY Mr. MXHK CHAND MAHAJAN 


Former Chief 

*'I tremble for the future of the country,” 
tVTOte Dr. Munslii recently in a journal, 
“what with the linguistic chauvinism prevail 
ing in the rountiy; with a general disregard 
for law and order; with chronic discord in 
the party in power; with spiralling prices and 
economic collapse due to unrealistic policies; 
with Pakistan bitterly hostile and China ever 
ready to exploit our seemingly endemic diflr- 
culties; with Communists planning to sabot- 
agfe our demon atic institutions; with our 
international status disintegrated; with our 
people demoralized and so frustrated as to 
respect no values whirh make life worth 
living.” 

Dr. Munshi then posed the qvrestion: 
“Why this plight?" llis own answer to the 
question was that the leaders of his generation 
had failed to provide a positive moral and 
emotional basis for India’s nationhood. 

In mv opinion, however, the responsibil¬ 
ity for this plight rests on the shoulders of 
the Constitutioir makers, of whom Dr. Munshi 
was one. 

I said in 1948, in an article contributed 
to the Press that a federal Constitution giving 
different States autonomous powers, legisla¬ 
tive and executive, was whollv unsuited to 
this ancient land. The Constitution as enact- 
jd by the Constituent Assembly was a slavish 
x>py of the Constitution Act of 1935, enacted 
iy the British Parliament to keep India divid- 
sl into antagonistic States demarcated on 
xrmmunal lines and Princely States. Such a 
[Constitution coirld not provide a positive mo- 
•al and emotional Irasis for India’s nation- 
lood. 

Dnity System Needed 

This basis coirld have been provided onlv 
f the Constitution had been modelled on tho 
>re-historic republics that existed in ancient 
ndia, and not on foreign models of different 
ountrics of the world, including Ireland. Our 
Constitution should have been homespun, 
without a skein of British varn or dye. and 
hould have been as ‘shuddh’ as Khadi. It 
irould then have given the country the post- 
ive moral basis to develop its people as an 
ndian nation. 


Justice of India 

m 

I suggest a simple unitary form of Gov¬ 
ernment, with one Parliament elected on in- 
‘^•rect franchise. The advantage of such a 
Constitution would be that it would keep the 
country united and free from the diseases of 
linguistn, provincialism and parochialism. The 
federal Constitution has germs of disintegra¬ 
tion inherent in it, and these are assuming 
dangerous proportions because of the linguis¬ 
tic division ot the country. 

The time is ripe for changing the Consti- 
tirtion into a unitary one. Sixteen years’ ex¬ 
perience of its working shows that it has notJ 
helped the people ol the country to develop 
into a single nation. Let us now have a unt* 
tary form of Government with one Parlia¬ 
ment, one Cabinet and one Prime Minister, 
having one common language to transact the 
country’s official business and conduct public 
service examinations, and a common mediurrl 
of instruction in our universities and a com¬ 
mon medium for the administration of justice. 

Public opinion is now strongly in favour 
of my proposition, and if any person doubts 
my view, let him have a Gallup poll on the 
subject through some leading newspaper. If 
mv view is not given serious thought, history 
w’ill repeat itself, and India will again disinte- 
t^ate into several antagonistic units ruled by 
linguistic fanatics and power hunters, and the 
good work of that great and far-seeing states¬ 
man, Sarclar Patel, will be undone. 

Signs of such disintegration and disrup¬ 
tion are on the horizon. The division of the 
once great Punjab to the distress of most of 
its thinking people, and under tire pressure ofl 
a fast unto death, has shown the way to cJther 
such elements. State Ministries and legisla¬ 
tures arc places of discord and indiscipline and 
are responsible for most of the ills from which 
the country is suffering, namely, corruption, 
nepotism. provincialism, linguism,« bladc- 
rnarkcling, profiteering, adulteration, and 
what else not. People will heave a sigh of 
relief if thev are given the green signal and 
List 2 of the Seventh Schedule is repealed. 

• Recent events in the State of Punjab have 

{Continued on page 890) 



Need For Flexible Foreign Policy 

BY IBL K, NEHSU 
Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University 


Since the luptui'e in her relations with 
China, India has suilered soiuc grave setback. 
While the threat to her security has increased 
as a result ol China joining hands with Pak¬ 
istan, her diplomatic position has also dete¬ 
riorated. The non-aligned countries remain 
generally neutral, the Western powers con¬ 
tinue to support Pakistan and even the Soviet 
Union is showing some tendency to equate 
Pakistan with India. India’s defences have 
of course been strengthened, but the enormous 
cost has increased her dependence on other 
countries and has created many internal pres¬ 
sures. 

Principles and Policy 

All these setbacks have led to a nation¬ 
wide debate on India’s foreign policy admin¬ 
istration. A setback in external relatioirs is 
sometimes caused by developments over which 
the nation has no control. Thus, changes 
have taken place in China’s policy, due to in¬ 
ternal and otlier pressures, with adverse conse¬ 
quences for India. The administration is, 
however, expected tef plan for all such even¬ 
tualities. Even if a* setback cannot be avoid¬ 
ed, a sound policy, backed by an effective dip¬ 
lomacy, can help to reduce the damage to the 
national interest. 

For all these reasons, in the current de¬ 
bate, attention is focussed both on policy and 
on India’s diplomacy, or the functioning of 
the Foreign Service. On India’s policy, opi¬ 
nion seems to be divided. According to one 
school of thought, the policy was sound and 
realistic and was consistently followed until 
the rupture with China. According to an¬ 
other the very facts relating to the rupture 
show that the policy was neither sound nor 
realistic. A third school has put forward the 
vi^ that while India has always had a set of 
principles, she never took the trouble to plan 
a policy. 

Foreign Service 

On the functioning of the Foreign Ser¬ 
vice. there b a larger measure of agreement. 
The Service, as in other countries, consists 
mainly of offidab and experts. They advihe 
the policy-makers and are abo responsible tor 


the implementation of poli^. In recent yean, 
the otbeiais have been subject to a good deal 
of criticism. It has been suggested that they 
have shown little understanding of India’s 
non-alignment, that many are pro-West in 
their outlook and that being offidab they are 
not capable oi inffuciiciug the leaders of odien 
countries, or of piojcctiiig India’s image. 

1 think some of this aitiusm is rniscon* 
ceived. So fax as the Service is concerned, it 
is less tliun 20 years old and it undoubtedly 
needs to be strengthened. Nevertheless, at 
the time when India’s policy was generally 
sAccesslul, it earned high praise from Pnmc 
Minister Nciuu. Indian uihdals served in itt* 
ternational assignments and their qualities 
were recognized by other Governments. The 
same oOicials are being criticized as India’s 
policy is now less successful. 1 think the criti¬ 
cism is unfair as policy is not made by the 
dais. Many other countries have suffered set* 
backs, but it is only in India that the offidab 
have been blamed. There are some non'- 
officials also serving in diplomatic posts. It 
seems to me that neither they, nor the delQji^ 
tions of non-officials which often visit foreign 
countries, have had better success in persuad'^ 
ing other Governments to accept India’s case 
on controversial issues, or in projecting India’a 
image. 

The denigration of the offidab is ther^ 
fore, not justified. They have often taken a 
more objective view of the national interest 
than others who are exposed to the pressure 
of party politics. All the facts relating to 
India’s diplomacy are not yet g^neraJJ|y^ 
known. When the time comes to publim' 
them, it will be found that on some crucial 
questions affecting the national interest, some 
of the officials gave sound advice to the policy*> 
makers. The Service cannot be blamed w 
their advice was not followed. There are 0^ 
course conflicting views on policy among mem^ 
bers of the Servit*, but this by itself b not as 
drawback. India does not want all initiatbaK 
to be paralysed by the Thought of a SupreilMlb 
Leader. This is not the Indian way and 1 
think that conflicting views can be an asset to 
long as policy b planned tdter a full and: 
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frank, discussion .md is loyally inipkinciilcd 
ailu a decision has I>lcii itaihcd 

Double Threat 

luining to Jiidiis [xilus, tiu dtbiilc has 
cciiticd on what is known is Jinli.i s policy oL 
noil alignment I (liiiik that non aiigiimciiL 
IS not so iiiiuli a puiu) as a posilion wliuli 
India adopted ni (tie (onux.1 ol liie cold wai 
ilic iiieiii ol the position is that it lielps to 
stieiigliiLn Indi 1 s indipeiuleiui <ind to keep 
hci liands uniud It also iiiahks lui to put 
sue iie\iliie poJitiis in tlie nalion il iiiieiesl 
and in the inuiest ol wot Id peace iiieie is 
picssing need ioi lli\.ibiiity in a ehanging 
woild situ.ition Non .iligninent his, liow 
evc‘i, otiiei iiiipliealions also A non alii>iieel 
couiitty has to depend on Us own lesoinees 
foi deleiiee uliith eannol be negkeled so hmj, 
as theie is a tin eat lo Us seem us Siimiltaiie 
ously willi the sUcn^lhening ol the delenees, 
cvciy clloil lias to lie in ide lo settle sueli eks 
putes as eaii lie sillkel peatelully so as lo le 
duec tlie delenee buielen, lo pieveiu a june 
tioii ol knees among ils hostile neighoouis 
and to eotitiibnle geiiei.dly to the stiengtheii 
ing ol peace in the uoild 

It IS nut (oiieet to sa\ that India went to 
sleep o\ei hex piineiples and iiesei evoheel a 
policy A poiiev was csolvid, but it did not 
take* the loim ol a bine punt, oi iigiil pi in 
Its objectives weie, howevei, eleai and lot 
sonic yeais it was lollowed with some ineasine 
ol ilexibilitv ikeaiise ol this llexibk ap 

pioach, India was able to help in the settle 
mciit ol some inlei n ilion il disputes llci 
seiviccs will alw i\s m ilenimd when el ingei 
ous sitnations aiose tine ilening the peace oi 
the woild 1 he policv howevei, seemed to 
suifci lioin two ilelecls Inst, theie was not 
enough lo oiilination between delenee and 
Coicign poliev As a Mioiig stand was being 
made* .igaiiol ( hmese eliinis lo liielian teiii 
toil, an atkepiile oi le •ihing a settlement with 
at least one ol the two ncighlionis was not 
sulheiently exploiitl 1 he hostile ittilnde ol 
lici ncighluniis was ol ionise an inhibiting 
faetoi Howevei, it w is in Inelias inleiest to 
pievent a double Ihieat l«i lie i steiiiuv atising 
on liei lioidcis \n atiimjit to icacli .i settle 
ment with China nnglil liive liein made, as 
suggested bv some* of the ofhetils. in 1952 
when the libit agiitineiit was being negotiat 
sel, Ol I 1961 when the Cliniesc who were ex 
posed I) eiTt lui piessiircs stenitel anxious to 
reach . si ilk mint with India On both these 
occasions, I think India showed some lack of 


ncxihilitv. Ihc views ot some of the officials 
wliieli well iiased on a coiicet assessment of 
the national intcicst wcie not accepted. 

Policy Planning 

As a lesult oi all tliese* developments, 
India IS lacing a dikmiiia Her economic 
diiiienlties have iiietc.ised .uid the* military and 
diplomatic balance has also turned against 
liei. Ill tlie dehate winch is now taking place, 
vaiiuus suggestions have* been made lor streng 
iheniiig liiuias position India needs a stiung 
aduiiiusti jtion ioi the* conduct ol iorcign 
policy wliuh will help to icdicss the balance 
in lici lavoui bo lar as the Scrviee is con- 
cciiiccl, theiL aie many inattcis iclatmg to re¬ 
el uilinciU, tiaining and methods ol work 
vvhiclt need allcniiun A spccnil Coimnittee 
has been appointed to examine all such mat- 
teis J he only suggestion I have to make, on 
the basis ol peisoiial experience, is that the 
achmiiistiatiuii needs an aileeiivc inaehuiety 
lot lexiidinatiun and policy planning In the 
past, there was* no machnie*iy, the lorcigri 
Aibms ( oinniittee met only lately and ordeis 
weie* obtained tiom the Piime* Mimstci on im 
poitant (j nest ions by each tciiitoiial Secretary, 
sonic limes vvilhuiil icfcicncc lo the othci tciii 
tonal sccictaiics In many cases, even the 
Secieiaiv Cciicial who was lesponsible* foi co 
uiclinatioii was not consulted 

I think the Sceictaiy Gcneials post must 
he icvivcd and mack iiibie cllectivc A plan¬ 
ning inaehmciy must also be set up which 
shouiil include not only oflieials, but also ex¬ 
pel ic need nonoliiiials who can make some 
lontiibution to policy Men holding diver¬ 
gent views should take part in this process 
and policy should he planned after a full and 
hank Jiscusstoii 1 think the administration 
should also help the Univeisilies and other 
siimlai bodies to set up centres for the study 
of foieign policv pioblcms so that an objec¬ 
tive view may be presented to the general pub¬ 
lic and tbe damage caused by propaganda 
Ixastd on paity politics may be* reduced 

Non alignment has pioved its worth and 
it would be disastious foi India to deviate 
ftom her baste position It should be empha¬ 
sized, howevei, that non alignmerU: is cssen- 
tiallv a position of independence Over-dep- 
enclcnte on the gicat powers, or on any other 
country, is a souice of weakness. India today, 
because of the double threat to which she-is 
z*xposcd on her borders, has become over- 

{Continued on page 892) 



RESPECT FOR LAW 

BYSm C K DAPHTAR\ 

Attorned-General of India ) 


1 he subjcel Respei.1 lui Ljv\ is uui i 

liuiuoroub one It is a \tn stuous sub|C(r 
ind nowadays paiiicuiaih thtu is no dem 
ing that icspcct loi liw diu to tomplex \aiii 
lions if It has not comphiih vinishtd is list 
nearing that pnini 

During the last leu veais laws aic being 
biOKcn almost with iiupunitv Bv 1 lu I nu'll! 
not only the wiiiicn laws hut ilso liu ini 
mitten laws the code ol eoiiduei inanneis 
ind moials which suppoit nsilized smieu ind 
bind us togethet into on< uiul 

Pei haps OIH ol tlu leasons wli\ iJiese 
laws and codes ait not obsentd so stiictlv 
these days, is dm a>e gradually ecoing to 
l)C one unit We aie being mtioduced to new 
loyalties which aie incliiud to wean us away 
Iroiii oui old loyalties Moit ind nioit is tlu 
next man not my bioiliei iiioii nul inoic ai( 
i»c becoming stiangeis to each othei Moit 
ind more cath one of us letius into Ins own 
parochial lovalt\, and loyalty to thi state as 
such tends to disappcai 

Why do peoplp bum buses loot tiaiiis 
desnoy Government propeity^ Why do ihe\ 
thus damage propcity that they thenistlvcs 
pay for? It is because they no longti feel it 
belongs to ihirn, but to a third party yyho is 
a siianger to them and to yyhoin they are 
sti angers 

Possibly this is not the only leaym ioi 
the present distuibanrts People fed that the 
Government—not any paitirul.n party but 
the institution that is the Government—is no 
longer their Government, that the*y can no 
longer make theii voices heard And if they 
cannot make their voices hcartl, then they 
must bash someone on the head 

A 

Much of the discontent tmhy is due to 
the fact that legislation is being rammed 
down our throats, muih of which is not in 
tuue with public opinion. 

Law is a potent instrument of social engi 
neering. A buck is an instnimciu to build a 
house with; it can also l>ecoine something to 
tliiuw at uihwrs. When Jaws which are intend 
ed tQ be applied to the creatioo o( a stable 
and eontsDUtd smm are not used for that pur- 


po^t but some oiiici iheij the uiily possible 
inttion IS to lefuso to obey it' 

Win 11 laws .lie pouted out by sevcial law 
making in.ichines. all in ordet to achieve sonu 
obscurt object they ovciflow and arc* lost. 
Also the capacity of people to soak and absorb 
liws IS limited 

A scc<»nd thing is that laws ai< too cum 
pJicaitd rg the ( ompaiiics Act, t^ Taxation 
laws etc Not onh aic they too complicated 
but also subject to (oiistaiit changes Manv 
laigt C Ol poi .itiotis keep out oi tyvo pet law 
vets whose chiel woik is to keep up with the 
yaiious changes in laws 

Vnothei reason is that too many laws aie 
made on a basic fallacy leery man is dis 
honest I licit IS constant talk ot plugging 
loopliolcs It IS uucUistandabk that wiUi a 
more complex sociily, laws cannot be as sini 
pie as bctoic (Jn the oihei hand they need 
nut Ire complex li the loopholes ate not 
plugged, so one IS led to believe, the dishonest 
man will get away, which he does in any case, s 
Thus the honest man yvho is made to fill in 
a hundred foiins for this, two hundred form^ 
for that, and is in geneial, put to a lot of 
trouble foi his honesty, begins to believe that 
he might as well become dishonest and happy, 
lather than homst and harassed 

Laws may be good but then adininmra- 
liuii is what counts Many a good law be 
comes lepugnant because it is administeied in 
a lepugnant mannci Today there is corrup 
lion in evciy walk ol life, in the working of 
even machineiy of law Added to it we have 
woodenheadedness red tapism, a rigidity 
which there need not be, but more annoying 
than all these are the constant delays that. 
hamper the working of a law t 

A startling event which occuired m thej 
city some time ago was the resignation of iri 
High Court Judge from his permanent tenurf^ 
for a reason which has applic'd to the Judlira 
ciary for a long time, but not properly appt«^'| 
dated until now' A butcher, upon bdng a^>« 
ed why hi^ sausages contained pork at one ' 
end aud bread at tne other, n^ed *’|t Ji dhB'' 
cult to nuke two ends meet. The 
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refkl) to questioos conccrpiQg hih leugaacion 

vx'a^ much the same 

This problem which concerns the Judi 
eiai) has been wiili them sime Independence 
When we gained Independence, salaiics wcu 
I educed \flei dl, w’C had .it last achieved 
the diiraiii ol a bundled >eais—wc weie ind< 
pendcnl People believed, ptihaps righilv so 
.tt that iirne, that it w-as the dawn ot a new 
and prospeious eia. when they could live in 
peai(‘ and piosperitv That dream has not 
been realised, and people have lost faith iri ih( 
promises made. Conactc suggestions have 
lieen made regarding implcinentation of sala 
ries in the Juditiaiv, and ignoieil. The onl\ 
leaction of the Government to this lesignation 
was that it would set up a committee to make 
.1 comprehensive suivey. .\ motto which is 
liutifuliv practised in the capital of the coun 
try is “Never pul off till tomorrow what vou 
can put off till the day after,” 

To come to a subject which is dear to 
hearts of all, from the crib to the grave—taxa- 
lion. Laws regaiding taxation could be so 
trained, and particulailv so woiked that they 
lould almost athievc the miracle of^ getting 
{leople to respect them. We aie all intimate 
with this subjett, we even like it on principle 
As Oliver Wendell Ilulmes said, “I I.ke pa) 
ing taxes. They are the price I pav for a 
civilized society.” 

What is the solution to all this uniest? 

Many steps have been taken, which aic 
difficult to retrace. One can start giving 
examples from 1950 onwards. The first one 
was the reorganisation of states on a linguis 
tic basis. In this particular case it is not yet 
too late to go back. Perhaps as Laxman show 
ed in one of his tartoons, one solution is to 
“make the whole countiv Union Tenritorv ” 

Wc ourselves, the people, also must woik 
to make a fresh start. There arc many ten¬ 
dencies today which must be eradicated, such 
as the one to regard the next man as not mv 
brother. We must stait Imiking upon every¬ 
body as a brother, a fiicnJ, a colleague. There 
is no law on earth which can prevent «s from 
80 doing, but ifiere ate many laws which in¬ 
cite us to do the opposite. 

What is hasirally wrong is that those who 
make laws would do much !»etter if they did 
so, not with an cv-c to the next election but to 
the next generation. Every man appears to 
them as a vote on two 1(^. One mail—one 
v<MC, is a slogan we all know But tke ten 


deiic) today is to forget that he is not only a 
vote but also a man. 


REMEDIES FOR THE ILLS OF INDIA 

(Conttnvrd jrom page 886) 

piovcd my contention that Ministerial lule is 
corrupt People heaved a sigh of lelief when 
the Ministeis weit asked to quit. The dc 
maud is not foi icimposing this unpopular ad 
ininistiation on the people in the name of 
JemocTacy. Such ‘.dcmociaiic” lule becomes 
.1 curse rather than a blessing. 

Mav one ask the question: ‘TVhat weie 
the Ministers doing during the past ten years 
of the Kail on and Ram Ki^han rule to purify 
the administration and to rid the State of anti¬ 
social elements? Did not these elements pros- 
pei under their rule and patronage, or did 
thev come into existence only on the arrival 
of kfr. Dharma Vira on the scene? 

The answer is simple. These elements 
were hand in gloVc with the Ministers and 
the politicians who were acting as advisers of 
such persons, and thev, in turn, acted as theii 
financiers in times of need. 1 venture to ask 
how many of the millionaires now arrested foi 
anti social offences were caught during the 
past ten years. On the contrary, they held 
honoured places in society and Ministers en- 
joved their hospitaPty, and the police were 
jjowerless to act against them. 

Such persons do not exist in Punjab 
alone. If Governor’s rule is extended to some 
other States also, smh anti-social elements will 
be found by the truck-load. It is only people 
who amass money by illegal means that can 
collect Rs. 43 lakhs to make a birthday present 
to an erstwhile Chief Minister. The power¬ 
ful High Command shields people who receive 
such presents. Should such persons be en¬ 
trusted with legislative and executive powers? 
I saw ptwitively “no". 

It is necessary to scrap linguistic Stat*^ to 
rid the country of exploitation under the 
guise of democratic institutions, and m give 
no quarter to anti-social and disruptive ele¬ 
ments. It is then, and then only, that the 
country ran advance to Ram Raj^^ind its peo¬ 
ple develop into a single nation. 


The winds and waves are always <m the 
side of the ablest navigators. 

—Edward Cibben 



Changing Patterns In Farm Techniques 

BY Dr. M. S. SWAMINATIIAN 
Director, Indian Agricultural Reararch Institute, New Deliii 


Agiiculiiue is man’s oldest profession and 
hence uiideigues changes at a relatively sluuer 
pace titan Uu pruies^iuns of more recent oii- 
gin. Ihe inherently slow pace of change is 
oven slower in countries old in agricultural 
age. 1 he rapid growth in population and the 
sugnation in the per acre output of our iiii- 
poiiaiu agiiculiuial crops, which are two 
major prouleins of our country, have arisen 
from a diileretuial application of science to 
social weltare. Advances in modern preven¬ 
tive as well as curative medicine have been ex¬ 
ploited widely during the last few decades re¬ 
sulting in almost a doubling of the average 
life span within a short time. In contrast, the 
application of science* and technology in agri 
culture has been negligible. Thus, science has 
become an instrument of explosion in popula¬ 
tion hut not of vicld. It is only recently Ural 
an awareness has spread that if this form of 
uneven exploitation of science for social pro¬ 
gress persists, we will be both starved and 
squeezed out of existence soon. With this has 
come the realisation |,hat scientific inputs are 
essential for increasipg output. Consequent¬ 
ly, serious efforts are being made to produce 
and procure seeds of new varieties and hy 
brids, fertilizers, insecticides, plant protertion 
chemicals and implements. 

In a developmental plan, targets for the 
supply and use of inputs are necessarily treat¬ 
ed only in quantitative terms. However, the 
availability of a certain quantum of inputs 
need not necessarily lead to a specific quan 
turn of increase in output. It is the qualita 
tive aspect of input use that will determine 
the factor of enhancement in yield and income 
arising from its application. I shall ^ show 
with two examples now three of the vital in¬ 
puts, seeds, fertilizer and water, can interact 
significantly, provided we radically change 
our conventional ideas on cropping methods. 

Rice occupies over 80 million acres and 

it is likely that India was a centre of origin 
of this important cereal. The current method 
of cultivation in wet lands is the same as that 
adopted tor thousands of years. The land is 
puddled for aowing and the rice seedlings are 

L—t 0*,. im»f1 fW mn tenw iWr 


of the flowers. Under such conditions, weed 
growth is checked and this is the prima^ ad 
vanuge of keeping the fields Hooded. Af^' 
the flowers have started developing grains, 
water is CTadualiy withdrawn and generally 
towards the later stages of grain development 
the field is piactically dry. 'I'his is necessary' 
since with the normal tall varieties, lodging, is 
likely to occur during the later st.iges of gralp 
development and it would be disastrous tO 
have standing ivater in the field. If, however, 
one studies the physiologic needs of the riqc 
plant for water, the reverse procedure of irri¬ 
gation appears to be the ideal. In other 
words, main development benefits greatly 
from a limited water supply during the early 
stages of growth and abundant water avaUr 
ability during grain formation. With the 
quantity of fertilizer applied remaining the 
same, the yield may vaiy by an order of BO 
per cent if the regulation of water is dome w 
a manner which is most suitable for grain pt^- 
duction. While it is impossible to charge ike 
water management practices with the old, 
varieties, the introduction of a dwarf vari^ , 
such as Taichung Native-I, or any of the other 
non-lodging varieties like Tainan-3 or Tai¬ 
chung 65. renders it possible to change rhe . 
pattern of cultivation. 

I 

In wheat, sowing is usuallv done in fields 
with a limited moisture content. It would be 
better to irrigate the fields unless there has 
been good rainfall just prior to sowing. It k* * 
also advisable to give the first irrigation in', 
about two to three weeks after sowing. This 
ensures the rapid and simultaneous develop¬ 
ment of all the tillers the plant is canahle of 
producing. Another vital steo is irrigation ip 
the later stages of plant growth i.e,, during the . 
months of March and April in the North 

Indian plains. Here also, it is normally- im- . 
possible to apply water during the later stage* ;',, 
of growth because the plants are sure to lodge-S; 
if irrigated at that time. A dwarf variety 
abies us to change this practice and apnly ^ 
water right up to the time of harvest. Thfe,> 
timing of the 'first and the last' irrigations cap | 
influence yield by over 50 per cent Thqre-:, 

fnre. with a oiven nnantitv nf fiBn.iTirpr thr re^: 
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turn would vary widely depending upon how 
and when water is usra. 

Besides interactions ctf the type described 
above, the time, method and depth of applica 
don of fertilircr influences greatly the return 
obtained. The productive capacity of the soil 
is influenced by numerous factors such as 
efiectivc soil depth, moisture content, aeia 
tion, nutiient .svailability, and wotkabilits 
and erodability of the soil. Hence, in .1 
sophisticated agriculture, generalised rccom 
mendations have little value. A production 
oriented extension network raised on a d)na 
mic research base would be essential for assist 
ing the farmer in a manner that would hi Ip 
him to get the maximum benefit from his in 
vestment on inputs and thereby reduce thi 
cost of production If the .ivailnlile scicniilic 
know'how can be iransiniitcd eflicieiuly, m 
yield of 5 to 6 tons pci hectare ran be obtain 
ed now by our wheat and rice farineis, pip 
vided the needed inputs arc available. 1 lie 
emphasis in current reseaich is on the dc\c 
lopment of short duration varieties of nop 
plants with a high yield potential To ic d 
ise the potential, new agronomic practices .ne 
necessary. Bv comhinina: new varieties with 
new cultuial practices, altogether new land nsc 
patterns can be evolved in irrigated areas. 
The wheat variety Sonora 64 has yielded as 
much as 3 5 tons ner hectare, when sown as 
late as the end of December or earlv januan 
after a orop of potato or cotton. 

Gocxl crops can he raised even on saline 
soils if the finding made at the Indian Agri¬ 
cultural Research Institute that sowing on 
ridges constructed from the South Fast to 
North-W^st direction during the winter s^a 
son in North Tnd»a helns considerahlv to alle 
vlate the damaging influence of salts is ex 
jolted. The rationale behind this procedure 
is that due to iptense heat, exaporation in 
creases on the slope faring the sun. ^ Undei 
the suction force created bv evaporation, the 
saline water gets pull"d from the north 
westcrlv «Iope towards the south-easterlv slone 
where salts get deposited. As a result, the 
north'Westerlv slone is Fairlv free of salts and 
supports reasonable crop gprowth. 

During the next few years, wc are Hkeh 
tip facje altogether new and unprecedented 
problems in our agriculture following more 
extended fertilize!* use When conditions foi 
the growth of a plant improve, conditions for 
the spread of pests and pathogens also ^im 
;p<Ove. Unless we are in a pewition to rapidly 
I change varieties, to take adequate control 


measures against pests and pathogens, to en¬ 
sure the maintenance of soil lertility through 
the application of organic and iuoiganic mat- 
tci iuLluding nutrients which are required in 
very small quantities like zinc, boron and 
magnesium, it would not be possible to sus 
tam crop productivity at high levels over a 
long period of tune llic pi ogress in agiicul 
(uial srience m icceni years has been as great, 
if not as diamatic, .is tliat in space science. 
We can hence piufii fiom agiicultural science 
to achieve a rapid increase in food production 
much in the same way as we have already 
done w'lth lefcionce to oui average life ex¬ 
pectation thiough the exploitation of ad 
s.inres in mediral science 

NEED FOR FLEXIBLE FOREIGN 
POLICY 

{Cnnlmufd ftom page 868) 

•lepciulcni on ilie Great Poweis. Her iicedom 
of initiative has hem 1 educed and other coun¬ 
tries are tending ‘to lake her olr granted. I 
tiiink the old flcxibilitv and spirit of indepen¬ 
dence should bi icstored to India’s policy. If 
tlie balance is to be redicssed in her favom, 
hci contacts with other countiies, whethei 
triendh 01 Fins'ile should be made more effer 
ti\e 

Relations with China , 

India b relations with China are at pre 
sent hostile. 1 here is no immediate pros^ct 
of an impiovement and lelations might even 
woisen. Neveiiheless, I think i*^ is in India’s 
intcicst to sticngthcn her mission in China 
and to open tiic diplomatic door a little 
widci. II India maintains an cflective mission 
in Pakistan, why should she not take the same 
step in legaid to China" China regards the 
USA and the Soviet Union as hci principal 
enemies The U.S A. is, howevci, thinking in 
terms of establishing some contact with China 
and the Soviet Union keeps an Ambassador in 
Peking. This is not a case of weakness,*' or 
surrender to China. It shows a desire on the 
pait of .1 strong countiy, while resisting ag¬ 
gression, to explore every possibility of find¬ 
ing a solution to world problems. 

India should not regard hersetf as a weak 
country. She suffered a military reverse, but 
she was not defeated by China. It is in her 
interest, in the present situation, to keep all 
diplomatic doois open, to pursue flexible poli¬ 
cies and to assist in the settlement of the out¬ 
standing problems of Asia. 



Non-Alignment At A Watershed 

BY PRAN CHOPRA 


Ihc a'cative ideas of an innovator aic 
often turned into shilbboleths by bis apostles. 
This is what has happened to tlie concept ol 
non-alignment pioneered by Mr. Nehru. The 
' word is remembered and, parrot-like, repeat¬ 
ed by those who have appointed themselves 
his legatees; that the concept was an in.itru- 
ment of India’.s interests, to be adapted .as 
these might require, is forgotten. 

For VIr. Nehru non-alignment was not a 
dogma that <‘xistod independently of the con¬ 
text. It was a shield behind which Indi.i- 
partitioned, weak, new to the wavs of a war¬ 
ring world—could prepare itself for the full 
responsibilities of a large and inde]>endent 
nation, as pivotal as geographv coidd inako it 
but as yet unequal to jis new, status. Non- 
alignment would protect Indta against the 
winds of the cold w'ar, leave her jiidcrinent 
free from the bias of power politics, while sh - 
took her own measure of the wot Id and carved 
for herself a place in it which tvonid match 
hei potentialities. 

He saw, more clearly thati tho.se wlio 
claim the exclusive right,to speak in his name, 
that in the circumstanr^is of the cold tvav it 
was important for India not to get involved 
in the rivalries of tin; hvo potver blocs. Align¬ 
ment with either bloc would offend the other, 
whereas neither would risk offending a non- 
aligned India to the point tvhere she would be 
pushed into the arms of the other. Neither 
bloc would look with couanimitv upon .a 
country of such a sire and potential signifir 
ance as India beinc driven to snch a course. 
In this sense non-ali'rnment was a balancing 
act of global dimen«'ons which he performed 
with consummate skill. 

In the course of the fifties he gave rh<’ 
shield of non-alignment an Afro-Astan din)en 
sion. As one countrv after another emerged 
into independence, facing similar problems as 
Ipdia in international diolomarv, placed bet¬ 
ween the mutual and almost evenly balanced 
antagonisms of the TT^A and the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Nehrn carried to it the sermon of 
n<m-aliwnin<“nt as an alternative to the pres¬ 
sures of military alliance. As often as not he 
«ticoeeded thus extending the circle of non- 
^^gtunent in Asia and Africa, and not «nlv on 


Growing Club 

His personal inclinations urged him p 
do so, of course: being of a sturdily indc 
pendent and pragmatic mind, he could no 
accept, and did not wish other newly free* 
countries to accept, the shackles upon inde 
pendcnce of judgment and action which \ 
small country’s military commitment to ; 
much bigger one involved. But, at leas 
cqtially lie was urged by what he saw to be ir 
India’s interests. Vhe more India could bi 
seen as the natural spokesman of the expand 
ing dub of the non-aligned countries, th< 
less inclined the power blocs would be to dis 
regard jion-alignmcnt and India. What IndL 
could not flo for the time being as a powei 
factor in her own right, she could try to do 
for example at the U.N. on many occasions 
bv Iteing the senior member of a sizable 
group. 

The strategy uas sound, but it tvas let 
down ijy bad tactics. Non-alignment requir 
ed three tilings for its continued success, but 
it was deprived of all three one after another. 
It required detachment and a faithfully sus¬ 
tained iinparti.ility: it needed to be spared 
bitterness and rancour which would give it a 
polemical and dngmaiu aspect wholly unsuit¬ 
ed tn the spirit of the concept. But this did 
not happen for a variety of reasons, some 
within India’s <ontroI. .some not. A dark 
ph.ise of American diplomacv under Mr. Dul¬ 
les made the USA far more antagonistic to¬ 
wards the non-al'gned countries, including if 
not esperiallv India, than was good for 
Washington’s own interests. Specific disagree- 
in**nts. oiitslandingK over Kashmir but over, 
other issue also, further estranged India and 
ib« USA. Then Mr. Krishna Menon added 
his own kind of distortion: at his hands—not 
at Mr. Nehru’s—non-alignment diverged seri- 
ou<lv from its real essence and purpose and 
India’s own interests were grievously damaged. 

S»'fondlv. uon-al'gnment. as devised by 
Mr. Nehru, reouired that at least the major 
cnnst*'lhtions in international diolomacy 
should remain as they were at the time of ita 
birth But this did not happen either. Dras¬ 
tic shifts occurred in the leading alignments 
m fhe world, making the seardi lor a middle 
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pMh between Wadiington and Moscow a less are also ruthless m ignoring India's economic 
important mtcrdse than anticipating the divi- aspirations, as their handling of the Bokaro 
sions within Uie Communist world. India's pioject betrays 
interests simultaneously moved closer to the n , , j- 

USA's and Russia's as the grand strategy of , India s experience shows up hei 

Peking unfoidcxl itselL The Alio Asians be ‘t also suggests the remedies, and the 

ciune a vciy scattered fraternity. many ol |‘**'<.iiiost must be a diastic change in her uu 

them began to behave with such ines^iunsibil lalaiiccd piioriucs 1 hese wcie upside down 

ily that India's assoiiation with lliein beraiiu iiiaiiv ycais that habits grew up which 

a source of cnibaiiassincnl, not stieiigth, to be discaided. VVhere the government 

many others began to play the game of non ® people sliould have been most con 

aligniueiit accotdtng to rules made in Peking ceiiicd with ecoiioiiiic tasks, India was busy 

True non alignment still had a puiposc to P‘‘»yiiig the iole of an inieinauonal new dea- 
serve—it still has—but its tar tics began lo , Wheie food and agritullure should have 
need some iiiaior overhauling as the deradc <-l*omcd the iiiaxiiiiiiin poliiiLal and adminis- 
of the 'fifties approaihc'd its end But neitliei tJat-ivc boih wcie curnered by foreign 

Mr. Nehru nor those who had begun to wield •dhnis. VVlieie the administratiori 

power in his name paid herd to this i.isk nn netded remloiceinenl. odicials weic packed < 
ril ir w-i* tnn birf ' suptilluous einbissits, many ©f wtucli 

til It was too latt consumed nime foreign exchange than tfiev ’ 

Non-alignment's third and biggest need helped India to eain Sutli thought as was ’ 
was for resolute action within India to put*tlic given to ecunoinu pioblenns. was not less lop 
country on its feet. If the years of non align sidetl Glamorous and expensive projects 
nient nad been better used than they were for which made lAdia ificieasmglv dependent 
making India stronger and more self reliant, upon foreign aid and collahoiation herame 
she would have been less dependent upon the the pnde of planning; inexpensive wavs >f 
goodwill of other countries, more independent creating wealth and stabilltv 1»v earning tlu 

af the desigrns of other powers, more able to active suppoit of tht people weic neglected 

be non-aligned in the best sense of the w'ord; India's own tccnnical lesouices and skills wer 

the loss of her standing among the Afio-Asians denied oppoitunities ind money was wasted 
and (what is more Imnortant) the decline of upon impoited nibstitutes Whatewei lOom 

the Afro-Asians themselves in international was left ini fmthcr wastigi w is imply fillt'd 
iiplomary would not have so cnroiiraged the bv administrativr incflicimiv .ind delays 
mper powders to take India for granted India heavy investments in planning continued veai 
would have been able to do in her own right iftii ve.n while dividends lingcied, bringing 
what she w^as hitherto able to do onlv by the \ei\ idea of economic planning into im 
itanding on the shoulders of the Afro Asian merited disrepute 

jWMip. This is what has made India so complete 

It is true that the lesultint weakness of I\ dependent upon the aid giving countries 
fndia is dinlomatinllv less painful tbm it that hci diplomitic lolt has been reduced to 
night have been The tw'O powers which can discovciing how besi to keep silent without 
msh her the hardest are more interested in offending invoni I his is a humiliating 

womotin"'_though in their own diver«»eni change foi a coiintiv wh<ch his harboured the 

vavs and in their nartlv crsnflict*ng interests- illusion ever smee its independence that it was 
ndia’s viability instead of eroding it. How bom to play title roles on the international 
iver hostile to India in individual detail, the* stage But the lemedv is not to continue 
lalanre of their interest in India is benurn dinging to the illusion India has to over- 
nd fits in with the obicrtives of their overall come hci weaknesses first If the price has to 
liplomarv as far as it ran be seen in their ac be that even the ambition to be one of the 
ions. How’ever. there is plenty of recent evi supporting nsi his to be given uo. it should 
icnce of India’s helolessnesN when ehher of he paid: Ind'a will be better off if fo?^ a time 
hem chooses to disagree with her The man she spares herself the tensioni- of intemation- 
ler and timing of devaluation is one exam il controversy Fieed of such diplomatic dls- 
>le. The other is the recent Indo-Soviet com tractions, she could burrow into her economic' 
nunique, which does no credit at all to the problems and for a few vears concentrate upon 
Indian team which took part in its framing solving fhem first, and with the maximum 
X An^ca’s present leaden orudelv ignore reliance upon her own resoureeik This will 
ildfa's pdlitieian sensitivities, the Russians mean furtner loss of the limelight In whith 
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lDd,ia disponed herself tfirough the best paut 
of the 'fifties But the result may well be to 
teach Indian opinion that first things must 
come hist and that the gamnh of piitrmt' 
tbciii last has i uled 

111 Isolation 

Those whu ilmvcd upon tin. ingli advcii 
Luit of non alignment \mU desrnljc this a 
Ignominious isolationisin I Iic\ would bt 
paitly light This is ibulaliunisiii, but ii 
would end the ignoiniii) into which niisipplnd 
non aligniiunt and a dcspiiate state of ccono 
inic dependence have landed the counti> as 
It completes the second decade ol indepeiid 
ence Once it is ended theic will be tune 
enough foi India to begin to plas her diplo 
matic part once inoic She will nut ha\c to 
play It then by standing upon the ciumbliiig 
heap ol AfioAsia, her diplomatic cxeicises 
will not be as meaningless as they ha\c been 
sinc£ the sl<irt of the 'sixties Hci lole will 
lie sustained by the saijie indiffcnous strength 
for nourishing whuh Mi Neh^ devised non 
alignment in the first place Between tint 
non alignment, whuh ovei tlu scais has be 
come only a token of intentions, and tht non 
alignment of a sell reliant roiintiv which alone 
tan cany the weight of independence, the next 
few years stand like a wateished Other coun 
tiies base found in similir periods of thcii 
history that a phase oP diplomatic disengage 
raeni gave them the offportunity for economic 
recovery; there is no reason why India should 
not discover this too if she lets go of some ol 
her more dangerous self-deceptions 

To sum up, the plea here is that just as 
the first successor to Mr Nehru pioved that 
India could look after heiself in battle the 
scK;ond successor should prove that with the 
same cool judgment and grim determination, 
India can get the better of her economic difli- 
culiies. The results are bound to be at least 
as rewarding, and not least from the point of 
view of India's diplomatic standing in the 
jieriod beyond this tunnel nf isolation. For 
some lime after the September war it was pos¬ 
sible to glimpse the diplomatic vistas which 
would open out for Tmiia once she and other 
countries recovered their confidence in her. 
Since then, the econoniic crisis has made the 
outlook d.irker. Rut if the basic weakness 
from which the crisis came is overpowered, 
and more by India hriarlf than by other 
countries for her, that pivotal role which Mr. 
Nehni ^eaaw but rauld not achieve fpr bn • 
will be piesied upon her instead oi ber Laving 
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to luu after It The more vooferoua advocmet 
of India's diplomatic mdcpendence can bring 
It neatei by woiking for her economic reco¬ 
very than by talking ber into premature and 
(mbai 1 n SSI ng diploma tic histrionics. 

(Courtesy* The Stateamtai) 

Lvci)bodv has a bad stieich of the road 
some tunc oi othet Perhaps it’s illness, or 
money tioublcs. ui lelatives who are a bothei. 
Ol business wot I ICS, or feats oi loneliness 

But whaicvci it is, we feel we cannot 
keep on And yet the only thing to do is to 
keep on somehow, no matter how much we 
fed like giving in 

We have to be patient and brave. We 
liave to keep on hoping even when it seems 
silly to hope We have to tell ourselves that 
we’ve come through bad times safdy before. 

—Francis Gay 



Examination is 
Our Problem 

AND Tins IS HOW WE 
HELP \OU. 

No matter where you live, or which examination 
you are appeanng for, or how little time 
you can spare, or how stupid you may be 
in your studio, we can help you to master 
the unique technique of shining in Examina¬ 
tions. 

HERE IS 'niE EASY WAY TO 
PASS EXAjMS 

We bdp you to:—Plan yonr stodv: Save yiwr 
energy; Cut work by as much as 7«%: Dispd 
examination fever; Inspire interest in studies; 
Improve concentration and memorv: Outwit 
the examiner; and gain Brilllaait Marka. 

Exara'nation success can be m ide to order 

.yes I Here is youi chance to top in your 

examination, so easily 10 i quickly chti you 
will be itsMunded. Onails in booklet. Exam. 
Technique, Maximom AfLarks-M.aimuui Wurlc. 
Price 40 Paise. 

EXAM. TEHINIQUE DEPARTMmT 

Wisdom lostitate 

10, Pnn Ni^ Market. MEW DELNI-9. 





The Art Of Making Conversation 

Hi JOHN BROOK 


(<1 llUl SUllUtlilll^ V\ilicil Jll^t 

happens In ojKimitT oiu s mouth th( 

uorus poui uut 

Ooud coiiMtjaUoii n i iliiei lik( i ball 
gaujc Ill whidi th( bill p{s^ls fioiti one plnci 
lo nuotlui It IS uut 111 iii(li\ itlii i1 iiig^liiit 
act 

liuL support 111 l.ui in ibis ^luic \vc Utl 
ouisclvcs to be the puson who ilwi\'. diops 
the bill I here xic people who iie tlu \ci\ 
opposite to some nonstop peiloimeis \oii 
( in seaiielv get a woid out ol ihnii 

II the ball suddenU comes m tluii dim 
Iton, thc^ become conlused and embmissed 
The conveisation inn coim to a sudden'slop 
till someone else obhginglv pirks up the bill 
again 

It IS piobiblc line tint ilie basic tioiiblc 
with most people ubn line this ^nobleiu ivilli 
exnncisation is not simple rhu ilu\ lu di in' 
oi the eliccts ul Hiking 

The\ wondci whcllui wh i llie\ intend 
saving IS Asoiili saving, and w lit the i thev will 
make fools of thcinschcs b) s lying it Wbeihei 
they are willing to accept it oi not. then ital 
trouble is that they are moie enneenud about 
themselves than about the suh|ect in hand oi 
the other people to who thes ire talking 

If thes could switch then cenuein fioiii 
themselves, and become sincereh engiossed in 
the subject and genuinely itiltiesteel in the 
people to whom they are tilkme thc\ would 
begin to find conversation a delight 

Conversation his to be mxdc -lashiontd 
lather as a craftsman pioduccs his masten 
pieces Of course, we cannot fashion spceific 
conversations leady for anv occasion which 
may arise But if we cannot prcpnc oiir con 
versaiion, we can certainly prepare ouisilvcs 

In the first place, we must have sometliing 
to talk aliout This dors nut mcin iirtfssanlv 
that the gocnl oinversaiionalist must l>e a p'T 
son with a highly academic background In¬ 
terest and enthusiasm are the inipuiiaiit quali 
ties 

If we arc interested and enthusiastic 
enough about a number of things, so that we 
axe always wanting to find out niore about 
them, then the thaaces arc that we shall be 


ee{uiii\ e.iithu'>ia')lii lo ^li iie oui diseo\eiie'« 
with othci pcfipli 

I tuluisi isins 1 lIi>Iuui lioui obsessions 
loini one of tin sends ol etleetne conversa 
tion 

Noi need tills eiiiliusi.tsiij be lot some 
obseuie subjdl ill U IK) Olle else kllOWs any 
thing ibout Indeed whit wc soiiclimcs call 
sin ill I ilk IS iioi is conu iiiptihle is some sup 
pose 

staiter Question 

1 he iiuirli seoiiied Have vou le lel ailv 
mioel books litelv ought indeed to be avoid 
ed in ihii pteeise. ieiminologv \et 1 know 
ol It leist one east wlicie a lifelong friend 
ship w IS siiuek up simplv through i convci 
sitioii about i book uiel its aulhoi 

iu Ik leisoiiibly knowledgeable about 
diiieiit ill ms (iliiis imisie iit, bio ideas! iut> 
^Uis pleiitv of seopt fe)i conveisation 

Rill III iddition theie is alwivs gieal ad 
vintage in having some pniiculai subject in 
which we arc m howevei limited a sense, 
something of an expcit 

/\11 tins is ineitly to say, biieHv, that re 
soniccs for conversation aie something to be 
eultivued in the normal com sc of our life 

Tr js If lib ncvci sensible foi any leason 
ibly intelligenl peison to feel he has nothing 
to sjv If we live and are awaie of life, in 
in\ real sense, then oui minds aie being fui 
nishcd all the time with the material we need 
fni intelligent and pleasant conveisation 

But it IS heie that the personal lactoi 
mentioned above enters in Notice the em 
phasis of that corny question "Have you read 
anv good books lately?" Howcvei we smile, 
It has the right idea Notice it is not “Let me 
till vou about the good hooks 1 have read 
lately’’ It is "Have vou read anv . .? 

Good conversation consists as largely In 
asking and listening as in trlbng * 

If we genuinely want to draw other peo¬ 
ple Out about ibe books they have read, the 
liulidays they have taken, their childten, their 
wotk and so on, then we are more Uian UaJif' 

* way to knowing the secret of ellective comrer- 
sattoo 
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Indeed, it was said of Thomas Macaulcy 
“He had occasional flashes of silence that made 
his conversation perfectly delightfvd.” 

Because conversation is between people, 
then the personal clement must figure strong¬ 
ly in it. 

This hints at one of the wa>s in which 
some sort of specific preparation can some¬ 
times be made. If we know beforehand the 
person we arc going to meet, and also some¬ 
thing of his special interests, then it may well 
be worthwhile spending a few minutes think¬ 
ing about the things we would like to know 
in his field. 

The professional ladio and television in- 
tci viewer docs this with rewarding results. 
There is no reason why we should not do 
likewise, though anything in the nature of a 
formal interrogation must be avoided. 

Again, it can sometimes be useful to be 
armed with one or two appropriate funny 
stories. ' • 

How mudi farther can piepaiation go? 
Any persistent practise and endeavour is not 
wituout worth in shaping the actions and atti¬ 
tudes we wish to produce. To see ourselves 
talking confidently and aniifiatedly even 
thougn there is no-one there to hear, is to go 
some step towards being the sort of conversa¬ 
tionalist we want to bb. 

• 

If these preliminary steps have been taken, 
if our attitudes are right, and our minds well- 
stored, we shall find conversation much easier 
than we anticipated. 

There are certain physical factors that 
are not unimportant. It perhaps seems trifl¬ 
ing matter to suggest the way we stand or sit 
has much to do with conversation. But it can 
have considerable effect, certainly with a shy 
and nervous person. 

Any cramped position which makes 
breathing diflScult is certainly to be avoided, 
because breathing and nervousness have a 
close connection. Physical comfort is impoit- 
ant, and induces the mental restfulness which 
is ihe on thing which so often seems to evade 
the nervous conversationalist. 

Indeed, this may have a great deal to do 
with the thing that many poor conversational¬ 
ists complain of—the fatt that, after a conver¬ 
sation is over, they think of the very thing 
whidi would hhve dinch^ the argument. If 
only they had thought of it at the time I 
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They ptobably explain this fact to diem 
selves by saying they are slow-thinkers, gifted 
with latter-wit, and so on. The real trutli 
more likely is that the thought was inhibited 
at the time by theii uneasiness and tension, li 
only they had been able to relav, that brU 
liant thought might have occurred to then 
there and then. 

How to Sit 

So, physical position is important. With 
111 reason, try to get comtoiiaoic. Avoid thi 
tigtii intciwining ul legs like a corkschew, thi 
Liencnmg of lists, oi clutching of chair arms 

Personally, I find ankles uussed lightly 
and hands similarly, with one hand ever st 
iigtitiy holding the wrist of the other is i 
specially relaxing position, and conduave U 
tae iigiit mood tor coiiveisation. It clim! 
nates tnc twitcliing and clutching and drum 
mmg and tapping which are so often th< 
maiKs of the iif-at-case. 

, A few deep bieaths immediately befon 
<ipcaking arc almost magical in their effect a 
tax as dispelling nervousness is concerned. 

As lor getting launched, how about th 
question mentioned earlier? This is a fairl 
easy way of starting. 

The answei may well cngioss you so that 
before you know wheic you arc, you are «d 
gaged in the give and take of real and faso 
tiating conversation. You will have forgotto 
yourself. 

Sidney Smith once said: “Conveisation i 
one of the greatest pleasures of life.” To hav 
this attitude towaids it is one of the sure: 
ways ot becoming an cttective conversationa 
ist. 

To think oi conveisation as something i 
whicfi we can share—getting gieatly and gi^ 
ing greatly—something which can inspire an 
gladdeti and inform and amuse. Somethin 
which after all is a unique human possessio 
. . .so to think of conversation is to be draw 
to it as one ot life’s most rewarding pursuit 


Can a man prepate himself tor opporti 
nity? Can a man of average intellectual abi 
ity hope ever to fit himself foi laige oppoi 
tunities? Both these questions tan be answ« 
ed positively in the aflfcmativc. Here are th 
things he must do: work, study, read, thinl 
observe—and then do more work. 

—Dr. /. F. Johnsoi 



Indonesia Now In Better Hands 

BY DENIS WARNEK 


“I’m lo blame lor Mr. Sukaruo,” Sutaii 
Sjuhrir, the gicutcsi oi Indoncsiu’b leaders in 
the struggle loi iiidepcudencc and a man ot 
immense vvaimth and chaiim reproached itim- 
bcU. 

“llaita and the othcis didn’t want liiju as 
riesidciit, and 1 peisuaded them against their 
judgment. 1 thought he would be the ideal 
hont man, so preoccupied with the show 
ohice, so laiy, and so little interested in poli¬ 
tics that he would never interlcrc while we 
got on w'ith the job.’’ 

lie paused lor u moment uud then added 
bittcily, “Look what I’ve done now.’’ 

That was 1959 and the Great Leader o£ 
the Revolution was only then embarking* on 
Guided Ocmocracy and the w'ooiug ol the 
communists. 

Sukarno subsequently arrested Sjahrir. 
Years of imprisonment finally broke his 
health, and last Apiil he died in Zurich, where 
Sukarno had sent him, still a prisoner, in a 
futile efiort to cure an illness that had been 
incorrectly diagnosed by prison doctors. 

Injustice 

Alive and imprisoned, Sjahrir was power¬ 
less to correct his error. In death, he helped 
to direct hostile public attention to the aging 
ioue who occupies the Presidential palace. 
Against the protests of Sukarno, the newly 
installed triumvirate of General Suharto, the 
Sultan of Jogjakarta, and the new Foreign 
Minister, Adam Malik, brought Sjahrir’s re¬ 
mains back to Jakarta for a State burial on 
April 19. 

Fellow jiolitical prisoners reappeared for 
the day to give funeral oiatious, and Jakarta 
came to a halt in silent respect. In honouring 
Sjahrir it was dishonouring the man whose 
injustice had, however unintentionally, caus¬ 
ed his death, and r\ho, on this and other days 
of national mourning, stayed conspicuously 
away, brooding alone in the palace. 

It has been a time of death in Indonesia. 
Perhaps half a million men, women and chil- 
dicn have died since last October, most of 
tlieni brutally and bloodily. One death led 
to another. 

The assassination of the six generals and 


General Abdul Haris Nasuiion’s aide on the 
morning of October I last year brought'the 
loimcr Oeicnce Minister and General Suharto 
together in a campaign that began in Jakarta 
with a single platoon of troops and endra with 
the liquidation of the PKI, the Indonesian 
Communist Party. 

Spell 

To one watching d.cvelopmenis unfold 
irum outside Indonesia, it sometimes seemed 
that once Suharto and Nasution had broken 
the aitemplcd Communist coirp last October, 
arrested the ring-leaders, and sent the com¬ 
munists headlong into bloody route, the res¬ 
toration of ratiorral government was inevitable 
and Sukarno’s bid in February to seize full 
control again was foredoomed. As one quick¬ 
ly discovers in Jakarta,'the contrary has been 
true; for mouths Indonesia was on the razor’s 
edge. 

In confronting Sukaro, Suharto, Nasution 
and Malik had to contend not only with the 
communist and aypto-commimist forces that 
Sukarno had nurtured but also to rurry along 
those who were ambivalently anti-communist 
and loyal supporters of the President. 

No one, for instance, was more vigorously 
anti-communist than General Ibrahim Adjie, 
commander of the Siliwangi Division, whose 
foiccs were so vital last October in crushing 
the coup, but no one was more captive to 
Sukarno’s spell. 

Moreover, Cabinet Ministers who had 
piospered by concurring with Sukarno’s eco¬ 
nomic rubbish were alEraid of the consequen¬ 
ces of radical change. This was true not 
nicicly in the Government and the Civil Ser¬ 
vice but in tlie army and the political parties 
as well. Sukarno was still the source qf pat- 
louage and to millions the father of the re¬ 
public. Since those who opposed him feared 
the consequences of removing him by force, 
he was also a souice of potential power. 

To retain Sukarno while d^troying Su- 
kuruoism is therefore no easy task, espedaUy 
since the President is determined to preserve 
both. 

To this problem is added the important 
‘element of Javanese mysticism. The Suma- 
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trans Jed by Adam Malik might be pragmat¬ 
ists, well aware o£ the dangers of going too 
slowly, but even for sophisticated and experi- 
encea Javanese, such as General Suharto and 
the Sultan of Jogjakarta, both the climate of 
public opinion and the portents, occult and 
otherwise, have to be right. 

General sacked 

Thus, though the physical extermination 
of the Communist Party proceeded apace, 
Sukarno continued for months to enjov a 
dangerous freedom of manoeuvie. He was 
incapable of saving the lives of old communist 
cronies, including D. N. Aidit, the party chair¬ 
man. but the mpans to organise a political 
counteroffensive were still his. 

As eatlv as November 10 he caused the 
generals to fall back in temporary djsarray 
when he ordered them to cease their activi¬ 
ties against the PKI. Five weeks later he re¬ 
organised the Ciush Malaysia Command and 
manoeuvred the army but of many social, eco¬ 
nomic, political and military matters. 

Then, on February 21, he reshuftled the 
cabinet, threw out Defence Minister Nasu- 
tion, and brought in two new Ministers whose 
appointments were calculated not merely to 
inflame his troublesome student adversaries 
but also to crush them. 

Sumardjo, who had been arrested bv the 
army for a suspected part in the September 30 
coup, became Minister for Basic Education 
Into the new post of Minister for Special 
Presidential Security Affairs came Colonel 
Siafie, who had been thrown out of the arniv 
when he was discovered to be the A1 Capone 
of Jakarta’s organised vice and crime 

”Our revolution will soon return to its 
original leftist rails,” Sukarno exulted “The 
recent moves to turn our revolution to the 
Right will fail." 

As late as March 8, when one of Sjafle’s 
well-organised gangs attacked the American 
embassy with Molotov cocktails while the 
police stood by and watched, and two days 
later when the leaders of the country's eight 
political parties agreed under Presidential 
pressure to denounce the students’ anti 
Sukarno activities, it seemed to manv obser¬ 
vers that the President had won. 

• r « 

Demonstratiem 

The American embassy burned its secret 
papers and the Australians were readv to fol¬ 
low their example. Yet on March 11. Sukarno, 
in fij^ joeULeat, h^ded qyer to Suharto. 


m 

This new situation was created by a mix¬ 
ture of courage and cowardice in almost equal 
measure. The courage was mostly that of the 
students. The cowardice was Sukarno’s. 

In February, during a demonstration out¬ 
side the palace, a medical student named Arif 
Rachman Hakim was shot through the heart 
by a Presidential guard. A hundred thousand 
students assembled in the streets for his fune¬ 
ral. That night Sukarno banned KAMI, the 
university students’ action committee. 

“I was at my fiancee’s house when we 
hcaid the news on the radio,’’ Abdul Gafur, 
one of the student leaders, told tne. “1 was 
veiy afraid." 

To avoid sjahe’s gangs and the arrest 
they not feared, the student leaders dispersed. 
But the following morning, when they found 
their fellow students dehantly converging on 
the* Univeisity of Indonesia, they went back to 
business. A delegation waited on Suharto to 
let it be known that with oi without KAMI 
the students "would fight to the death.” 

KAMI, working undergiound, now be¬ 
came the general staff, and KAPPI, the high- 
school students’ action front that was formed 
the following day, became the shock troops. 
Their tactics were to use the only weapons 
available to them—mass assaults on such pri¬ 
mary targets as the Chinese consulate, the 
Ministry of Basic Education, and the Foreign 
Office, the seat of power for Dr. Subandrio— 
“the little Pekingese dog,” as the students now 
called him in their leaflets, wall slogans and 
songs. 

Crucial moment 

There weie moments to intense danger. 
At the Foreign Office, for instance, the troops, 
no doubt shocked by the wreckage of the 
building they were deployed to protect, were 
about to open fire when fifteen and sixteen- 
\ear-old high-school girls made their own fron¬ 
tal assault throwing their arms around the 
soldiers and embracing them The moment 
of tensjoti passed. 

On both sides it was obvious that the 
moment for action had come Next day 
Sukaino took the chaii at a Cabinet meeting 
and wath all of his old passion and fire de¬ 
manded full loyalty from his ministers. 

"You must adhere to mv leadership and 
to my teachmgs.” he said. “If any of you 
cannpt follow me, just say so frankly. I will 
be v<;rv glad to receive the notification and 
to fepliu^ you wUh another man. . .” 
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At that moment an aide entered the room 
and handed Sukarno a note. It reported that 
soldiers of an unidentified unit had surround¬ 
ed the palace. 

Panic replaced bombast. Telling the rest 
of the Cabinet only that an important deve¬ 
lopment had occurred, Sukarno took Suban- 
drio and Dr. ChaetuI Saleh, his 7'hird Deputy 
Premier and aiiorher of the students’ targets, 
and lied l)v helicopler lo his palace at Bogor, 

Thai iiighi three generals loyal lo 
Suhailo wailed on Sukarno. They assured 
him (hat in exchange for delegating full 
nutlioiiiN lo SiihaiLo, he would retain his 
position as Head of Stale. Sukarno acquiesc¬ 
ed. ’I'he students rode on the tanks as the 
army ]jarad((l through the slreets to celebrate 
the victory, and the population turned out in 
full force lo cheer them on iheir way. 

Sukarno had agreed that the (Communist 
Party should be banned and that control* of 
infoi Illation should pass into the hands of 
.Suharlo. He coiilinned lo balk, however, 
against changes in the Cabinet. The Army 
concluded that the situation demanded an¬ 
other show of force. 

On Mauh 18 tanks surrounded the 
palace, their guns pointing toward it. Mili¬ 
tary toinmandeis sent word into the palace 
that they had no wisli to injure Sukarno: they 
wanted Foreign Minister Subandrio. Once 
again the President courage failed. Sukarno 
nut his own libertv first and left under escort 
for Bogor, 

Obstructive 

When he had gone, the troops moved in 
and nicked up Subandrio and Chaerul Saleh. 
F.vcntnallv. ihev .irrcsied eighteen of Sukarno’s 
ministers, cleaving the wav for the new Cabi¬ 
net and a dc facto tiansfcr of power into the 
Iiands of Suharto, the Sultan of Jogjakarta 
and ^falik. 

The ihiee men are of widelv differing 
rharacters. Suharto is extreinelv cautious. He 
is dceplv toiKcrned with legitimacy. While 
no less aw^atv* than his colleagues of the conti¬ 
nuing handicap of Sukarno s inhibiting^ and 
obstructive presence, he is afraid that if he 
moves loo fast the arniv svill be obliged to 
seize power from the duly constituted govern¬ 
ment. thereby creating formidable problems 
for the future. 

H<‘ is svell aware of the continuing sup¬ 
port for .Sukarno in Central and F,a^ Java and 
its poteuiial danger. But he is determined to 


•ivoid giving the impression that he want^ to 
usurp power, or even to make excessive use of 
the power that is demonstrably his. 

He has no ambition lo succeed Sukarno 
and has been patiently advancing the claims 
of the Sultan of Jogjakarta, who is now 
Deputy Premier fot Economy, Finance and 
Development. 

At the same time, he has moved slowly to 
persuade Mochtar, the leftist Governor of 
Central Java, and Major General Surjosuni- 
peiio, the weak but politically sound military 
commander of the region, to vacate their posts 
of their own accord. 

Courage 

Although the Sultan led a successful mis¬ 
sion to Japan in April, where he received the 
promise of Rs. 21 crores in urgently needed 
credits, and has shown a realistic understand¬ 
ing for the country’s economic mess, he has 
not acted as fast as thp students and others 
hoped he would. The Indonesian people are 
not starving and the Sultan has ^osen to 
avoid any sort of crash programme. 

In contrast, Adam Malik, Deputy Pre^ 
inier for Foreign Affairs and Information, has 
acted throughout with speed and urgency. In 
a few months he has revealed great strength 
of character, immense courage, an un-Indone¬ 
sian capacity for action, and a re.solute deter¬ 
mination to undo as quickly as possible the 
damage caused by Subandrio and Sukarno to 
Indonesia’s international position and' stand¬ 
ing. 

He has broken the Jakarta-Peking axis, 
taken the initiative to end the “confrontation” 
with Malaysia, and is intent on leading Indo¬ 
nesia back into the United Nations in time 
fur the September meeting of the General 
Assembly. ' 

Sukarno used to conduct his Cabinet 
meetings like an army coinmander issuing 
orders to subordinates. Many of the minis¬ 
ters still tend to be overawed by the Bung; 
not Malik. 

After listening to Sukarno rant against 
Britain and Malaysia at a Crush* Malaysia 
Command meeting, Malik answered that he 
was not concerned with the past but only 
whether Indonesia had the means to continue. 
Turning to the means of Jogtakarta, Malik 
asked. "Can we afford to raiitinue conftonta- 
tion-’’ “No," replied the Sultan. When the 
vote was called. .Sulmrno voted alone. . 
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Foreign exchange 

While Suharto replaced Sukarno as Pre¬ 
mier, the latter had opportunities for mis¬ 
chief, Although he was denied the use of his 
helicopter lest he try to slip away to Genual 
Java in an attempt to provoke civil war, and 
was confined generally to his palaces in 
Jakarta and Bogor, he was helped in his strug¬ 
gle against those who wanted to get rid of 
him, or to turn him into a figurehead mon- 
aich, by the political uncertainties of the new 
situation. 

Sukarno had banned the Socialists and 
the Masjumi Paity of the moderate Muslims 
in the c*arly days of Guided Democracy. Now, 
with Suharto’s liquidation ot the Indonesian 
Communist Party, a political vacuum has de¬ 
veloped that none ol the existing parties 
seems likely oi able to fill. 

The Nahdatul Ulema (Muslim Scholars) 
has become the biggest ot the eight political 
parties. Its piincipa^ support comes from 
eastern Java, where the SukaVno image is re¬ 
latively untarnished and where there is also a 
developing tendency among some of its lea¬ 
ders to resist the process of eliminating Su¬ 
karno and his policies. 

Next in size and importance is the bit¬ 
terly divided Nationalist Party, which used to 
fellow-travel with Sukarno and the commun¬ 
ists. It has thrown jout its left-wing leader¬ 
ship but lacks policy or direction. 

It is difficult to convey the full extent of 
the disaster into which Sukarno’s economic 
policies have led the country. The foreign 
reserves in April were down to Rs. 5.6 crores. 
National debts due for payment this year, in¬ 
cluding amortisation of capital and Krvicing 
charges on foreign credits (mostly from the 
Soviet bloc), ran to Rs, 371 crores. 

The most optimistic estimates of foreign 
cxchanTC earning did not exceed Rs. 315 
crores in exports and oil payments. 

llie situation has not improved since 
then. Trade is all but at a standstill. Infla¬ 
tion is soaring. The cost of living trebled in 
the first quarter of the year and mounted even 
more rapidly in the second. 

As a result of years of neglect, roads, 
vehicles, railroads and shipping have deterio¬ 
rated to, the point where the internal eco¬ 
nomy can barely function. The railways, for 
instance, are able to maintain operations only 
by reducing services. * 

-Whm - it herame neressarv to renair the 
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runway on the Jakarta airport, road' repair 
around Jakarta had to be stopped so that the 
available asphalt and the few workable 
machines in the area could be used to do the 
job. 

The Sultan has begun by putting long- 
overdue economies into effect. Work has 
stopped on Sukarno’s prestige projects, in¬ 
cluding the elaborate complex of buildings 
for the Conference of the New Emeiging 
Forces where he had planned to inaugurate 
his rival United Nations this August. 

Efforts are also under way to create an 
international consortium to re-schedule the 
payments of Indonesia’s debts and, it is hoped, 
to arrange for new credits. 

Cautious 

The consensus in Jakarta is that the new 
leadership has anywhere from one to three 
years to show that it is more capable of grap¬ 
pling with these problems of survival than 
were Sukarno and his henchmen. There also 
seems to be general agreement that although 
the Sultan may eventually succeed in halting 
the drift, he is unlikely to receive anything 
like the international assistance he feels he 
needs, or to achieve the results that the Indo¬ 
nesian people may demand. 

Basking >n the new climate of friendli¬ 
ness toward the West and impressed by the 
destruction of the communists and on bitter¬ 
ness of the feeling toward China, most West¬ 
ern diplomats seem confident that, whatever 
happens economically the ideological tide will 
never turn again. But the Indonesians, 
though rejoicing that the immediate threat of 
communist over-lordship has been averted, 
are much mo^e cautious and much less cer¬ 
tain. 

What is co-tain, however, is that exc^t 
for the continued presence of Sukarno, Indo¬ 
nesia in its seventeen years as a sovereign 
State has never been in better hands. 

T!he differences >withm the triumvirate 
relate to method and not policy. Suharto’s 
cautious tactics, designed to preserve the inte¬ 
grity and unity of Indonesia, may well prove 
as sound domestically as Malik’s swift diplo¬ 
matic action has proved on the internaticmal 
scene. 

It is safe to predict a period, however 
brief, of better relations with the West thaa 
anyone could have dreamed of a year, ago. Aa 
lo^ as Sukarno remains in his pA)9M, how¬ 
ever, Sukaritoism cannot be jMOf^ouhced dead. 



Devaluation: The Assumptions 

BY C. C. DESAI 


I was ahionil, actii.ill) in Aiuciica, wlien 
devaluation oC ihe Indian rupee came like ^ 
bolt from the blue 

People alnond >»cnaall) felt that the 
Indian Govcinnimt liad shown gieat touiage 
and sense ol italisin in lecoptiizinti: tlie Hue 
value oL the Indian lupec in (he inittnatiunal 
matkei and h\ino; the exchange late on that 
basis Theie is no gainsaying the fact that 
for some time now, imlced loi some ytais now, 
thanks to the gros-> mismanagement ot out 
economs, the Indian rupees has been going 
down in its iiutinsic woith and this was 
amply demonstrated by the vaiious steps taken 
by the Government of India fiom time ‘ to 
time. 

For instance, all the export incentive 
schemes smacked of the devaluation of the 
rupee. Heavy import duties and regulatorv 
import dutv which was iiirposcd by Shri T. T 
Knshnamachai i told the same talc. The Na¬ 
tional Defence Remittance Scheme with GO 
per cent foreign exchange certificates fetching 
sometimes as high a premium as 200 per cent 
had no other meaning Refusal of Air India 
International to accept Indian rupees on their 
planes during international flights could have 
no other meaning 

From all accounts and reports, the deva 
luatipn decision was based upon certain as¬ 
sumptions, most or none of which seems to be 
coming true, at least so far. It has been 
assumed that devaluation will appease or 
molifv International Monctarv' Fund and the 
World Bank and iu ronscouence the flow of 
aid w'ould become larger and laigor and would 
be sufficient to bridge the vawning gap bet 
ween imports and exports until the new’ rate 
becomes stabilised and economic equilibrium 
is reaclred. 

I have it on uniiirpcachable author itv 
that we were going to get 900 ririllion doll.its 
as n.on project aid thtougir the World Bank 
consortium, with it itiiout ih <aluatwTi, aird 
I find that the same iigurc. if not less, has 
stood evpn after devaluation. People in the 
Government thought or fancied that they 
worrJd get soiiretjtiing like 1700 or 1800 milliort 
dollars, at least in the first two vears, to em¬ 
bark upon a piogramme of libetal imports 
ajxd nelaxatiAn of controls; but they forgot 


lira it is the Governments of different ctSun- 
tries which give the aid and these countries 
ate not bothered about Indian devaluation. 
Indian balance ot payments difficulties or 
Indian economy. 

By devaluation wc would be widening 
the gap between imports and exports substan¬ 
tially, and where is the foreign exchange to 
come in to bridge this gap? We would again 
have same difficulties as faced us before deva¬ 
luation and we would be once more on the 
slippery road ot devaluation unless we tighten 
our belts and live within our means, which 
the pieseiii Government is in no mo(^ to do. 
Thus, horn the point ot view of volume of 
foreign aid, devaluation has done us no good 
at all. 

The second assumption is that with de¬ 
valuation the volume of exports should go up 
so that ultimately what we lose in value, we 
more than make up by volume. This means 
that uc must have substantial surplus produc¬ 
tion alter meeting the indigenous requiic 
inents. There is no symptom of such surplus. 
Ceylon, a tiny little country, exports rnofo 
tea than India wheic tea is cultivated in the 
north and in the south. In respect of our 
traditional exports the benefit in price compe¬ 
titiveness due to devaluation is sought to be 
set at nought through export duties, thus 
bringing the position to where it was prior to 
devaluation In non traditional goods prices 
are r isiiig, ‘ thus negativing the bene^t of de¬ 
valuation. 

For a sizeable export surplus, production 
must be stepped up considerably and this re¬ 
quires not only import liberalisation of raw 
materials and components but also additional 
finance for which again there is no sign on the 
hoi i/on. On the other hand, whatever indi¬ 
cations are point to the continuance of the 
ctedit squeeze and lightness of rupee finance. 
Meanwhile, population is increasing and with 
it the demand: thus whatever little increase 
in production there may be would be mopped 
up by increased consumption within' the 
country, leaving no additional surplus for ex¬ 
ports. ' , ,, • 

Because of devaluation we wouldi be get- 
tjing Ifss fctteign exfliiingp fpK oju: ejtppn? and 






thus there would be a substantial fall in the 
foreign exchange earnings through exports. 
Devtduation has thus done no good to our 
export situation. 

It is true that Government has announced 
im port liberalisation of raw materials and 
components and tins would certainly help in¬ 
crease production and activate some of the 
idle capacity that was a sorry feature of our 
economy; but more raw materials are not 
enough for increased production. Wage line 
has to be maintained and there has to be the 
necessary bank finance to sustain increased 
production. There is no sign of increased 
bank finance and therefore industries arc not 
likely to take full advantage of increased or 
liberalised imports of raw materials and com¬ 
ponents. "Ihc hope of incicased production 
is thus not likely to be realised. This assump¬ 
tion leading to devaluation is also unlikely to 
come true. 

Devaluation should normally help the 
tourist trade; but tdurists <tot only want 
cheaper places to go to, but they must also 
have their comforts; and here we would fail 
again. There are some countries like Spain 
which receive as many as 18 million tourists 
per year whereas a vast and ancient country 
like India with all its romantic past docs not 
attract or receive even a million visitors. 

We do not have,sufficient or good hotels. 
Our customs regulations do not encourage 
tourists. Our prohibition laws inhibit visi¬ 
tors who are accustomed to drink. Our mono¬ 
lithic air services carry on in their old ways 
in the absence of competition and do not coic 
whether tourists arc happy or not. While wc 
would like to have more and morc^ tourists we 
do everything to keep them away, Clieaper 
rupee is not likely to liave any effect in the 
face of these disincentives. Devaluation is not 
likely to help the tourists trade, at any rate, 
materially. 

Devaluation is supposed to reduce im¬ 
ports and to encourage indigenous production. 
To some extent devaluation will certainly 
have this effect. But then there are areas 
where no matter how costly the imports are 
they have to be resorted to in the interest of 
mamtaming economiy. Food^ains, nonfer- 
rous metals, alloy steels, frtilizers. sulphur, 
pesticides, tractors, certain types of petroleum 
products and capital goods for our expanding 
industries, are some of the items wh^ we 
have to import, no matter how costly the im¬ 


ports ai'c, ajod that is where the import hill 
will go up, thanks to devaluation. 

Ihcrc may be some impetus to import 
substitution; but, for instance, if nou-letroua 
metals arc not to be founU in the country, no 
amount or slogan ot import suosuiuuou could 
be ox any Help. 1 nave no uouut uiat because 
of ucvaluaiiou the import bill would go up 
substaiiLiaiiy, nuLwiUisiaiiUing the ingn and 
uliuosi pioiiiuuivc import cost. In any case. 
It wouia be a ioug time beiorc import suusti- 
luLion ocLomes cuccitvc and its euect is begin¬ 
ning to uc leic on me balance of payments 
position of the country. 

fhen tiieic arc certain correctives which 
Goverumeue has to adopt in order to main¬ 
tain me eueciiv'e value of the Indian rupee. 
For instance, lirsi and loremost we must ieam 
to live witliiu our means, f licrc siiouid be no 
deliUL liuaucing. Xliere should be economy 
at'every level ot expenditure, i he grandiose 
plans should be pruned so as to keep within 
the available resources, llie iiabit of over¬ 
drafts on the part of state governments has to 
be ruthlessly checked. Ihe public sector 
which is not bothered as to how the resources 
are raised would contmue to get the lion’s 
share of resources regardless of how they are 
spent or what return they yield. The public 
sector, even though it may be inefficient, has 
to be encouraged and expanded in the name 
of Socialistic pattern of society. The price 
line has to be held, not by speeches and slo* 
guns, but by increased production, free distri¬ 
bution and natural application of the law of 
supply and demand. Price controls wUl fall 
miserably to hold the price line but our Gov¬ 
ernment can only think in terms of control 
rather take the steps enumerated above. Th? 
Congiess Government has learnt nothing and. 
will learn notliing. 


Emptiness is a symptom that you are QOt 
living aeativcly. 

You either have no goal that is import¬ 
ant enough to you, or you are not using your 
talents and efforts in striving toward an im¬ 
portant goal. 

It is the person who lias no purpose of 
his own who pessimistically concludes “Life, 
has no pmpose.” 

It is the person. who has no goal worth 
working for who concludes, "Life i& not! 
worthwhile.” — Dr. MaxtaeU Miftx, 



Arabs In Disarray 

BY SHAUKAT USMANI 


The leccnt tontrovciiy in ihc Arab 
world about liolduig oi not holding the 4th 
Arau hunnnit LoiUeientc brings us directly to 
the qucMion as to now this utca about an 
Ai au bunuint aiosc and who oiigmated it 

Ihc idea was conceived by President 
Nasser wnen in the hist week ot ireuruaiy liiu4 
Piemici Levi hsiiKol ol Israel announced ms 
govcinnients uccision to divert tnc waters ot 
the Kivei Jordan Mr hshkol liad said in 
Jerusalem when he was speaking auout tnc 
Kiver joidan diveisioii, Israel would a us 
Hate any attempt to interierc witn its piu 
gramme ot using the joiuan Kivei waters as 
sue liKCs. Alia nis uniel ot btait nad saiu 
during the same week, we sliali divert |nc 
wateis against the will ot the Aiabs, let me 
Arabs do wnat tney can." 

lo this challenge the call went out uoin 
Cairo, Arab League taeadi^uarteis, tor noia 
mg a Summit ot all the Aiaus—Kings aiiu 
Presidents. Un Pebruaiiy Id, thiiteen Aiao 
Nations met at the neadquaiteis ot the Aiao 
League m Cairo Most ot these wcie not on 
‘talking terms' with one another, Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia have had no diplomatic relations 
with UAR But all the same the Kings em 
braced the Piesidents and vice versa. Little 
biothers and big brothers met. 

Piesidcnt Nasser welcoming the guests 
said >n a brief speech, "We meet, in order to 
confront Israel which has put us a challenge 
last week and whose Chief of Staff was brazen 
enough to say, ‘We shall divert the watcis 
against the will of the Arabs, let the Arabs do 
what they can'.’’ 

Even conservative opinion in the United 
kingdom was perturbed by the pronounce¬ 
ments of Premici Eshkol and his Chief of 
Staff. Ml. William Yates, a Conservative MP 
of UK said: "Israeli diversion of the wateis 
of the River Jordan without international 
agreement is a unilateral act contrary to the 
spirit and purpose of the United Nations." 

It was during this Summit that an alter¬ 
nate diversion of the Jordan River waters was 
agteed upon and the Arab Heads of State 
agreed to stand solidly behind one another in 
any action required to thwart Israel in airry- 
ing out its threat of diversion of the waters. 


Second Summit: 

The thirteen Aiab nations again met in 
a Summit Confcicncc m the Giand Hall of 
the Montazah Palate in Alcxandiia around a 
Round Table on Stptcmbct 5, 1964 The 
mam agenda ot the Conftience was as fol¬ 
lows. 

(1) Unified Militaiy Command. 

(2) Rivci Joidan Waters 

(3) Palestine Entity 

(4) Aiab South (consisting of the teni- 
tot> fiom Aden to Oman) 

The mam emphasis m this session was 
mostly on tJie liberation of Palestine and the 
Kiver Jordan projects. 

It was dm mg this Conieience that the 
Palestine Lioeiation Aim,y was born. The 
tost ot its maintenance was to be bmrne mostly 
by UAR, liaq, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 
And the UAR made a generous gesture in 
Oiiciiiig iiie Gaza SUip and Sinai as a base for 
this new army. 

In the first conltrente all the Heads of 
the Arab Governments had participated. But 
in the Second Summit King Saud was repre¬ 
sented by his brother Prince Peisal (now 
King) who at the time was the Saudi Premier. 

There seemed to be complete amity 
among all the delegates and the joint Feisal- 
Nasser communique had defined their posi¬ 
tion about Yemen A sort of settlement was 
agreed upon of this burning question. 

The Joint Communique with the signa¬ 
tures of ail the Heads ot State emphasised. 
Any aggression against any Arab State will 
be considered an aggression against all the 
Arab countries.” And referring to the South 
Arab struggle the communique said: "The 
Council has decided to enter into a suuggle 
against British imperialism in the Arabian, 
Peninsula and will extend every aid to the 
liberation movement in the Occupied South 
and Oman.” 

Resolutions * 

There were several resolutions passed by 
the Summit, the most important of, ashich 
wete: 

1. Liberation of Paltiitine. 

2. Embarking on immediate wmk for 
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the Arab projecU) loi the exploitation of liif 
\vateFs of the Rivei Jordan and its* iributatiL'*. 

3. United Arab Miliian. Political aiu! 
Ucunoinic uction Avitlmi ihe fraiiicivovk oi ilu- 
Arab League. 

4. A (oiiii \iali DetiiiU' 

;>. Asseilioii «>1 the iral* uill m l.uiin.; 
IijjMile I'orce.'i. toreiiK'sr dI wtiiili is Hiiiuin 
i\}io still iiiaiiitaiiis tmops in soiiu' Aiah UTii 
lovies. 

(j. iViobilis.tiiun .i^ains) iiiijM'iialisiii anil 
/loiiibiu. 

BeCui'e ili«j ink dliiil on ihes< ic.soluiioiis 

and communique^ Presidnn hoi!if*uilja aiitl 
King Feisal were sleeiiiig a ililleicnt coiiibc 
from that ol the Arab LeagiK. Piesideiii 
Bourguibu mined hostile io ilie Suininhs and 
the Arab League. 

Third Summit: 

The third Arab Sunnnu* aiseiubled at the 
Prefacture Building in Casablanca (Morocco) 
around a Horse-shoe faliU'. Twehe Aiab 
nations participated in it This was on Sep 
tcinber 13, 1965. 

The achievements of this Sunnnii on 
paper were g^and, yet in action the luiuie 
showed that the Progjessive States vveic falling 
apart from the feudais and monarchs. T’he 
division went on increasing till the Solidarity 
Resolution passed at this table was thrown to 
the winds. Here are some of the resolutions 
of this Summit: — 

1. Military lueasuies to be adopted lo 
safeguard the River Jordan Diversion Project. 

2. Intensification of the eltoris loi tlie 
liberation of Palestine in particular and oihei 
Arab lands under foreign control in general. 

3. Signing of an Arab Solidarity Pact. 
(The provisions of this pact laid down very 
dearly that no hostile propaganda will be 

. carried on from the temtory of one country 
against another, nor would the Arab press be 
tdkrat^ to cany on propaganda against an> 

' Arab country.- 

• The. Conference resolutions foundered on 
the shoab d -mutual enmities. 

Fourth Summit: 

The prospects about the Fourth /Viab 
Summit 8&cdulcd to be beld in .Algiers on 
1% are fading, Syria. Lebam^ 

Ymmd and Iraq nave requested the 


/Vrah Leagut to po.<>tpont rhi.-* .session .sitii 
die. 

It is not neccssaiy lo state lieie tlic vati 
(Ills aniiounceiiienis bv several Statens or tlw 
|iroriouiicefiients ui the Meads of Uie Progres 
-Ise Slates .iboui their i in willingness to attoiu 
.1 Sumiiiii ai this .stage when there is nc> amit* 
lieiwieii ihc .Stales Ic<l b> .Saudi Arabia aut 
1 unisia on one side and the Slates led by Iraq 
UAR and Sviia on ihe olhei. 

U is beliei lu suie death .i.s lu why ihcTt 
is not and there can be no .solidarity bctwcei 
ihe Arab Stales. I’hc answer is simple: It i; 

.1 matter of cla-'s aiiiliation. The interests p: 
•Saudi Aiabia as ihe leader of one group art 
quite opposed u> tin- interests of U.AR as tin 
leader of the other gionp. 

Jordan. Saudi .'Viabi.i, 1 unisia .lud olhcj 
iiAmarciiies have much in common with th< 
imperialist system than with the progressivt 
dements governing the affairs of tlie republic 
of Syria, Iraq, UAll, .Algeria and Yemen. • 

Sudan and Lybia are bangers on. Am 
Lebanon with all her professions of protesta 
lions, is a link in USA imperial system in th* 
Mediierrauean littoral. How clear is tUi 
pusiiiuii legarding the resolution of the Seexme 
Sunmiii about “aggression against any Aral 
State being considered an aggression agaiusi 
all the Arab countries,” when we see the Israel 
lx}nibers attacking the Syrian £ugineerip| 
plants in connection with the River Jordm 
Projects voted by tlie two .Arab Summits anc 
reafiirmed in the Thiid Summit. 

The position in a nutshell is like this* 
.Arab or no Arab solidarity rests on ideals aitf 
not on sentiments. Clas. character of Feuda 
.Stiilcs is anlagonistii to the class character O' 
ilie Piogressivc ones. Hence there can 6ul; 
be a co-existence formula between them am 
not a fraternity of interests under any oatl 
or pledge. If the leaders of the revolutionary 
Arab movcincut realise this, then they wouk 
far better embrace their ideological friend^ 
than the ones professing the same religiot 
and race or culture. 

(Ckiurtesy: Bharat Jyotf) 

_ 

Lead tile life that will make you kintU; 
and friendly to everyone about, you. and ydi 
will he surmised what a happy life yon wil 
lead. —Charles M. Schwab.. 



To The Moon And Back In Seven Days 

BY ROBERT STEVENS 


Stnm-limc before I he end of 1969, bairin}; 
uhforcseeii obsinietions, the moon and two 
Americans should meet lace to face. 

'The Americans will have left the earth 
three chns before. After .some 24 hours on 
the sini.Ke of the moon, they will l)last oil, 
meet a thiid astronaut who has lemained in 
lunai oibil, and arrive home three days latei. 

The Saturn-Apollo spatccraft they will 
use consists of three parts: the (lonimand 
Motltilc, whUh houses the astronauts; the 
Service Module, which (ontains a variety of 
etjuipnient, including the main rocket engine; 
and the Lunar Excursion MtKiule (LKMy, in 
which two of the astronauts will ritle dowiv to 
the lunar surface. 

While tlie flight plan for this great voy¬ 
age is not yet firm, hcic is how Project Apollo 
pianners now see it: 

At the end t)f a computcr-cotitrolled 
countdown, the live first-stage engines of the 
nioun rocket are ignited. All at once the 
booster rocket is sitting on a roaring volcam* 
that is ihiusling it upward with a force of 
7.5-million pounds. 

Aitd unbelievably the 3,000-ton mucliitie 
rises straight olt the ground, burning fuel at 
the staggering rate of 15 tons per second. If 
it weren t for the file and thunder coming out 
of its tail it would almost have the appearance 
of a giant toy balloon lloating upward on a 
still tlay. 

'I'lii listing for about 160 seconds the 
engines .send tlic vehicle on an upward curv¬ 
ing path. After shut-down the first stage is 
separated. At this point the Saturn-Ajxillo 
has readied an altitude of 35 miles, is 45 miles 
down range, and is travelling at 6.000 miles 
per hour. 

The setond-.stage engines commence fir¬ 
ing, generating 1.000,000 poiimls of thrust for 
6-1/2 minutes. T'lie buriied-<)ut second stage 
is discarded, and the .Saturn-Apollo, now 
consider.'ibly lighter, has attained an altitude 
of more than 110 miles and is rushing along 
at 15,000 miles per honi. 

T lie 200.000-pound thiust third stage 
engine bums foi about two minutes, .sending 
the Liafi inio .i 115 mile orbit at 17,500 miles 
per houi. It can remain in this parking 

orbit for three. ri'vnliil'inn,^ iKf, i<nrlh 


while computations arc made by the' astro¬ 
nauts and the mission control centre in Hous¬ 
ton, T exas, to determne precisely what course 
they sliould take toward the moon. 

At the proper instant tlie third-stage 
engine is re ignited and bums lor about live 
minutes, reaching ati eartli-estape speed of 
24.000 miles per liour. T he trajectory is such 
that if no further manoeuvres are attempted 
the spacecraft will fly around the moon and 
come back to earth. If .sometthing goes wrong 
at this point the astronauts will still have a 
good chance to come .safety home. 

T’o enter lunar orbit they swing the 
Apollo around, fating the engine forward, 
and fire away for six minutes. Slowed down 
to a velocity of "3,600 miles per hour, they are 
now orbiting the moon at an altitude of 
about 90 miles. 

Two astronauts trawl into the I.EM and 
sepal ate frtmi the Ciommanti .Service seclioti. 
leaving tine astionaut in orbit. Using the 
I.EM descent engine, they reduce their speetl 
by about 70 miles per hour. De.scetiding to 
an altitutle of about lO'miles they re-ignite the 
engine. 

Able to vary the engine’s thrust between 
1,000 and 10,500 pounds, the asirtmauts have 
extremely fine control over their rate of des¬ 
cent. T’hc LEM can hover at an altitude of 
200 feet and move sideways while the astro¬ 
nauts pick the most desirable landing site. 
.Some 15 feet above the surface the engine is 
shut down and the LEM settles to the moon. 

The astronauts, one at a time, will leave 
the LEM and gather geological samples, make 
scientific mea.suremcnts, leave instruments on 
the surface, and transmit pictures of the lunar 
landscape to earth by means of a small televi¬ 
sion camera. 

Mission completed, the two men make 
ready to rendezvous with their comrade in the 
orbiting mother craft. They serrate the as¬ 
cent stage of the LEM, ignite its engine, and 
leave the descent .stage behind on the lunar 
siufacx*. The LEM ascent stage, which 
weighs 10,000 pounds on caith, is only one- 
•sixth as he,i \7 on the low-gravity moon.- Its 
engine .nctils only. 3,500 pounds of thrust for 
the rendezvous manoeuvre. 



* The Hazards Of Landing On The Mooii 

BY ALBERT Q. MAISEL 


No more than five \ears from now, 
AnuTi(;i iniencK to l.iuiuli lliiee aslion.iuls 
iiilo an oihil ]0() miles alxne the moon. 
I'hcii, if all goes as planned, two of these 
sparemen will leave their Apollo vehicle anti 
Iteatl lor the limai surface in a 12-ton, insect¬ 
shaped spate shuttle. If they can land safely, 
perform their exploring missions and return 
to earth, they will have fiiHilled mankind's 
most ambitious dicam-a trip to the first way 
•tation t'H route to the stars. 

lint what will these men r,. the moon he 
up .'igaiiist? 

Scientists have long ktiowti that the bar¬ 
ren surface of the moon is unitpiely inhospit¬ 
able. But only as telemetered instiuments on 
satellites and space piohes have brought vast 
quantities of new data.have ihev realized how 
inten.se and formidable the perils are. Today, 
hundreds of .stientists-at U.S. research ceti- 
tres and at scenes of university and industrial 
Ijiboratories— are involved in a race against 
time to clevi.se the means and the strategies of 
.safeg'uaicling astronauts against lunar hazards. 

One major problem facing Project Apollci 
is how to protc'ct a sp;^ceman against the all- 
buL-total vacuum on the moon; its low gravi¬ 
ty—only one-sixth that of the earth’.s—cannot 
prevent such light gases as oxiygen and nitro¬ 
gen from drifting oil into space. And, as was 
demonstrated recently at the (iCKldaid Space 
Flight Centre, the heavy ga.ses such as kryp¬ 
ton, xenon, carbon dioxide and .sulphur di¬ 
oxide arc swept away from the moon’s surfaco 
by the solar wind, tlte great stream of power¬ 
ful piotons that constantlv blows from the 
sun towards outer .space. 'I'hus, the most re¬ 
cent measurements of the moon’s atmosphere 
indicate that it has a density only one ten- 
billiontk that of the earth's! 

Sturdy metal space capsules can withstand 
the tremendous “suck” of such a vacuum. 
But to develop a (icxible one-tnau pressurized 
space-suit that can do so is incredibly more 
difficult. Experiments at the Marshall Space 
Flight Centre show that, under simulated 
lunar vacuum conditions, normally stable 
materials deteriorate rapidly. Plastic-impreg¬ 
nated fabrics become brittle, and crack. Even 
light metal surfaces "evaporate," developing, 
deep erosion pits after barely two hours of ex¬ 


posure, 'J'hus, the longer a limar cxi>lcH‘er 
woiks outside his spaceship, the greater will 
be ihe lisk f)f .sp.icesiiit failiiie. Moreover,• a 
mishap .such as a fall into a irevas.se might rip' 
gashes in his suit and result in his instantane¬ 
ous exposure to the lunar vacuum. 

Exactly what effect such a disaster !iyou}4 
produce is still unknown, but otic space expe¬ 
riment has provided an ominous hint. Two. 
years ago, 100 tons of water were suddenly 
released from a first-stage .Saturn rocket. .90 
miles above the earth. Although tht atinos-. 
phere at thi.s altitude is still thousands ofl 
times mote dense than that of the moon. Dr. 
Wernher von Braun has reported that th#- 
water literally explotlcd, expanding in all di¬ 
rections at a speed of more than a mile a 
second. Thus it seems possible.—perhaptk 
likely—that any substantial tear in a space 
suit would cause death by explosive vaporiza¬ 
tion of all the explorer's btxly fluids. 

To fore.stall such a tragedy, bioengineers 
have been working to develop materials tha? 
will resist deteriorating under the luhar' ‘ 
vacuum, and to design exploration suits .sturd^.' 
enough to withstand aiiiv conceivable acci¬ 
dent. One such suit, now being tested, is 
really two suits in one; an inner lining to en¬ 
close the astronaut in a breathable atmosphere 
and a baggy, insulated over all. I’hus, it is 
hoped, an accident tiutt would tear his outer 
overall would still leave the pressure— retain¬ 
ing suit intact. 

Another lunar hazard is the meteorites-' 
that constantly bombard both earth 'and' 
moon. Our atmosphere protects us against all 
but the biggest of these objects. But, with 
nothing to impcxle their fall, meteorites 
plunge on the moon's surface at velocities a.s 
great as 100,000 feet per .second. 

Over the aeons, the largest of these have 
gouged out the vast lunar craters—up to 140 
miles in diameter—which can be clearly seen • 
through a telescope. However, it is not these r. 
giant projectiles that worry space scientists'. " 
(It is calculated that major meteor impacts' 
occur only about once in 50,000 years.) 

Much more hazardous are the microme- 
teorites—ranging in size from matchbeads to 
dust specks—which exist in dense concentra¬ 
tions in the regions surrounding the earth..and . 
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^ moon. For data gathered by ^ce—^prob¬ 
ing satellites indicates that evory square yard 
ot the moon' may be struck by as many as fiO 
micrometcoritrs i minute 

Iti iaboi.itois ) ,.p(.4iiiiittis situul iie<l 
iiuaonictcoi4«-v -niiiKitt bit'> of uittal, glasi 
and plastic—have been lired at targets at 
speeds up to 33,000 icet per second. Even it 
such su&meteoric velocities, these miniatuu* 
projectiles gouged out craters up to 40 times 
as wide and.deep as theii own diamcteis 
Thus enginccis, anticipating that an explot 
er’s space suit will be pierced hv microinetc<i 
rites, hope to prevent sudden decompression 
by using a lining of summy scaling materials 
that would close each puncture at least long 
enough to pdrmit the astronaut to tetum to 
bis landing ship 

But if the spateship itsell were pcncu ii 
od by a meteoroid, the crew <ould be seven 
ly—if not fatallv injured. 4.1 the Ling 
Temco-Vought research laboratories in Dallhs, 
Texas, Drs. Charles Cell, Allen Thompson 
and Verne Steambridge exposed test rats to 
the very rapid, almost explosive oxidation 
which occurs when melted or vajorized paiii 
cles, completely penetrating the vehicle wall, 
enter the atmosphere In a scaled chambei 
containing 100 per cent oxygen at sea-lev cl 
pressure, the rats died instantlv from blast 
and burns. 

Another problem is presented b\ the snn, 
which glowers upon the airless moon with a 
deadly malevolence Even during the sun's 
so-called "quiet periods,” there streams from 
Its OOTona a continuous barrage of intense 
X-rays, gamma rav's, neutrons, protons, and 
electrons At»irequeni intervals, sunsports 
eject vast additional streams ot far more in 
tensely energetic particles at >peeds oft« n 
exceeding 1.000 miles a second 

During ihest. »olar outbiusts. iddiauon 
lev elf. on the moon’s surface often soai mote 
than a bundled fold i According to Profts 
sor Bcrnanl l..ovell. who recently toured Rus 
dan space installations -is the guest of ilu 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. ‘ lethal sohu 
radiation and the difficulty of iccovering cos 
monauts from the moon’s sutfacc,*' have dam¬ 
pened the Rusdans' enthusiasm for :i manned 
lunar landing). 

Space suit designers hope to be able to 
siucld lunar explorcix against quiet-period 
solar ladiation; but, to provide protection 
against the high-energy protons spewed out 
hv xm** major solar flare, such a shield would 


have to be so thick that it would immobilire 
its wearer 

Fortunately, warning ol the arrival ot ex¬ 
it cmelv last-moving pioions from solar flares 
<.m be rtbtaiiK'd l)\ flireri telescopic observn 
tions ot the sun Viso. thr occuncnce of th( 
large flares and the radio noise produced by 
them can be moniioicd. And the particles 
(aiisc magnetic storms in the Van Allen radia¬ 
tion belts above the earth which give earth 
bound observeis a 12 to 24 houts warning ol 
the far more intense radiation outbursts that 
will follow. I hus, hy radio, lunar explorers 
could be aleited to seek safety, either in their 

landing craft oi by leaving the moon and 
taking icfuge in the more lullv shielded space- 
ship orbiting .tbove them 

Some scientists have pioposcd a moic in¬ 
genious stiategy Ptesent Project Apollo 
plans call for a landing duiing the afternoon 
of tht I wo week lunar day. Btit Dr. H. B. 
Coleman ot tlie Lockheed Solai Observatory 
and Dr. Eugene, Shoem.'iker of the National 
\eronautics and Space Administration both 
advocate that the landing be made during thi 
lunar night when the moon itself would 
shield the astronauts from even the most in¬ 
tense solar Hates 

Sucli a night landing would not be haudi 
capped b\ darkness For, with its seas and 
clouds, the earth has an albedo- oi sunlight- 
leflecting powti - more than five times as 
gicat as that of the moon. With 14 times 
the racxin’s suiface area, it thus casts an earth- 
shine more than 70 tiroes brighter than moon¬ 
light, “Under this brilliant eat thlight," says 
Dr. Shocmaktx, "explorers should have no 
diffiailtv observing objects .is far off as the 
lun.u hoii/on ot taking accurate leadings of 
(heir most delicate instruments” 

4Vhenever they land, the astronauts will 
bi up against fantastic extremes of heat and 
cold Throughout the lunar night the sur¬ 
face tempeiatuie hovers .it nearly 185 degrees 
below* zero Ccniigiade (300 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit) In Mich cold, even the most 
effective insulation materials yet developed 
could not long piotea an explorer from 
ircezing to death, unless his space suit was 
actively heated. In daytime, on ^the other 
hand, lunar temperatures soar to well above 
the boiling point of water. Moreover, if an 
explorer stepped from sunlight into a shaded 
.urea, he would be exposed to an instant tem¬ 
perature drop of more than 100 d^ees Centi¬ 
grade Bio-engineers admit that, at that 




they do aotjkaowr^how to provide 
£uU protection against such tremendoiiR rent- 
> perature fiunctuations. 

Many space sdentisti. feai that still un 
other hazard—a layer of fine dust—^may make 
any safe landing on the moon incredibly diffi* 
cult if not impossible. Studies of radar sig¬ 
nals refleaed from the moon have reveal^ 
that its surface may be far smoother than was 
once imagined. There are high mountains, 
of course, and vast canyons. But some of the 
lunar surface consists of gently rolling plains. 
And the great drop in temperature that occurs 
during eclipses can be accounted for by the 
existence oi finely pulverized dust—the result 
of thousands of millions of years of erosion 
caused by great alternations of heat and cold, 
and by the rock-powdering offerts of radiation 
and meteoric bombardment. 

While almost all scientific observers con¬ 
cede the existence of this dust layer, contro¬ 
versy rages over its thickness. Nobel Prize¬ 
winner Dr. Harold Ui«ey belie,ves that it may 
he only a "skin,” as little as one-eighth inch 
in thickness. Professor K. M. Siegel of the 
University of Michigan Radiology Laboratory 
argues that "a range of several metres agrees 
with both our radar and thermal data.” But 
Dr. Thomas Gold, director of Cornell Univer¬ 
sity’s Centre for Radiophysics and Space Re¬ 
search, points out that.even an extremely slow 
annual rate of erosion during the 4,000-mil¬ 
lion-year lifetime of the moon svould account 
for an average depth of perhaps a mile. "If 
the moon's surfree is actually covered by a 
deep layer of this cobweb-like material,” 
NASA’s Dr. Homer Newell recently told a 
U.S. Congressional space committee, “the first 
lunar spacecraft attempting a landing might 
well sink out of sight.” 

Scientists will get the answers to these 
crucial questions atout radiation, micrometeo 
rites and dust only when unmanned space¬ 
craft, p-ammed with measuring instruments 
and television cameras, have landed on the 
moon. The original plan called for a long 
series of such Ranger and Surveyor flights, ex¬ 
pending from 1962 to 1967. But five succes¬ 
sive Ranger launching failures have delayed 
the data-gathering part of this programme, 
and NASA’s decision to try for a manned 
moon landing by 1968 has sliced two years off 
the original unmanned moon-researdi plan. 
The present “compressed” ^Apollo promamme 
leaves scientists barely foemyears in wnich to 
acquire all the data they nm. 


Many huur rtseavshas are haunted 
the fear thal! they roav not hr able to lean 
enough in time. 

The alternative? Not a slow-down ui re 
search, but a return to thr original step-by 
step Apollo plan. The time for a mannet 
launching should be set only when knowledgi 
of conditions on the moon is truly adequate 
and a watching world will know that the as 
tronauts have been backed with every passible 
safety measure that science tan det'ise. 


TO THE MOON AND BACK IN 
SEVEN DAYS 

(Continued from page 906) 

After six minutes of powered-flight thei 
have a velocity of 3.800 miles per hour .and 
an altitude of about 10 miles. They continut 
rising and, on reaching the orbit of the Com 
mand Service craft, engage in rendezvous and 
dotting manoeuvres. 

The two astronauts aawl into the mothm 
craft and jettison the LEM ascent stage. The 
Service .Module engine is fired for 100 seconds, 
imparting a velocity of about 5,400 miles pdz 
hour, enough to leave the lunai orbit on an 
(Mrthbound trajectory. 

\bout 15 minutes befoic ie-entering the 
earth’s atmosphere the Service Module is jet¬ 
tisoned and the Command Module with the 
three returning astronauts is turned blunt end 
forward. They meet the fir.st wisps of air 
about 70 miles above the surface. Thefr 
veloeity at this point is 24,750 miles per hour. 

At this velocit), their re-entry is very 
difficult and tricky. If they hit the atmos¬ 
phere at too steep an angle they will burn to 
a cinder like a shooting star. If their angle 
of arrival is too shallow they will skip off uvo 
atmosphere, as a flat stone skips off the surface 
of a lake, and he lost in the solar system. 

At the coirect angle they plough into the 
rapidly thickening .ur with their protective 
heat shield boiling away, as it is made to do, 
at 6,000 d^ees F.ahrenhcii. With the space¬ 
craft slowed by the atmosphere, the parachutes 
open and they return to earth with a splash 
in the Pacific Ocean off the Hawaiian Islands^ 
What a lovely place to come home to I . 


Do what you can xvith what you have 
where you are todav. —Russell H. ConarelJ, 
« • • * 

An investment in knowledge always i^$ 
the best interest. — Benjamin Fronlfm. 





lYOCABULARY TEST 


(Try your skill I In the list below, tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest Inlmeaning 
to the key word and then comparer with the answers given in the end.) 


(QlJKSnONS) 


1. pallid -A: weak, li; paU*. (I: (lull. 
D: scan'll. 

2. dire- A: .scvitp. U: wiikcd. C: drcail- 
ful. D: liopclcs-s. 

3. seqaesiered —A: (piict. li: shady. 

C: safe. I): seduded. 

4. inroavrivnble -A: uiiiiiiporlant. B: 

unthinkahle. C: iinprohaljlc. I): iiicoti.se- 
quential. ' 

5. inopportune A: tmlitnclv. B; not .in¬ 
stant. C: unreasonable. 1): leisurely. 

6. tactile—A: considerate. B: sharp. 

C: pertaining to the organs of touch. 

D; strong. 

7. incoHchisive —A: not apparent. B; not 
decisive. positive. D; miansweiable. 

8 . dishutation —A: controversv. B: for¬ 
mal inquiry. Ci: dissertation. 1): distrilnition. 

9. benign —A: radiant. B: religious. C: 
kindly. I): hopeful. 

10. diciuni—A: enunciation. B: law. 
C: auttxratic ruler. D: authoritative stale 
ment. 

11. nppurtenanre —A: actessotv. B: apt 
retort. C: personal iharacteristic. D: insult. 

12. asperity —.A: ambition. B; eagerness. 
C: promptness. 1): liarshriess. 

^ 13. cogent- A: biief B: wise. C: (on- 

vincing. 1): mathaeiiiatical teiin. 

14. feline —A; delicate. B: catlike. (': 
very feminine. D: .sleek. 

15. Aihilcint A: talkative. B: .secret. C: 
soft. D : hissing. 

16. Jocose--A: merry. B: fat. C: clumsy. 
D: foolish. 

17. mendacious - A: biller. B: beggarly. 
C: boastful. D; untruthful. 

18. capitulate —A: to emphasise. B: rush, 
C: surrender. D: overturn. 

19. recapitulate—A: to recover property. 


B: sum up. C: repeat oneself tiresomely. 
1): surrender again. 

20. celerity— A: grace. B: fame. C: slip¬ 
periness. 1): speed. 

(AN.SWF.RS) 

1. pallid —Pale and wan: lacking colour; 
as, a pallid face. 

2. dire ■ C: Dreadful: teriible: as, a dire 
(alaiuity. Diru.s, “fearful." 

3. sequestered— [): .Secluded; out of the 
was; as, a sequestned nook, setjueslrare, 
“to remove.” 

4. inconcehndde —BT unthinkable; un- 

imaginable; as, an inconceivable outcome. 

5. inopportune —A: Untimely or unsea 
■sonable; unsuitable, especially as to time; as 
an inoppoitune remark. 

6. tactile—C: Peilaining to the organs of 
touch; as, the tcutilc sense. 'J'actilis, ‘‘tangible.” 

7. inconclusive —B:. Not devisive; not 
finally .settling; a.s, inconclusive evidence. 

8. disputed ion—A: C:onlroversy or dis¬ 
cussion; as a prolonged dispulcdion. Dispu- 
tare, “to argue.” 

9. benign —C: Kindly and gracious; as, a 
benign smile. Benignas, “kind.” 

10. dictum— Authoritative or dogma¬ 
tic statement; as. a reasonable dictum. Dicere, 
“to say.” 

11. appurtenance—A: Accessory; adjunct 

as, an appurtenance proper to public office. 
Appertinere, “to belong to.” ” 

12. asperity —D: Harshnc.ss; sharpness (jf 
temper; as, words edged with asperity. Asperi- 
tas, “roughnc.ss.” 

13. cogent—C: Convincing; ctJhipclling; 
forceful; as, a cogent argument. Cogere, “to 
compel.” 

14. feline —B: Cat-like; pertaining to the 
cat family; as, a sly, feline quality. Felinus. 

• {Continued on page 912) 







Q. "Only Hindi-Hindmtani ran be the 
nnllanal language of India." IVhal wne 
(onidhiji's xiicws on the national language and 
(flatc of English in jtec India} 

Ans. “I liave tfic gicatcst faiUi in the 
Dravidiaiis sonic day taking up Hindi study 
‘seriously. IT an eighth ol the industry tliai 
they pul in Ihe mastering Englisii were lo be 
devoted to learning Hindi, instead of tiie rest 
of India remaining a sealed hook to them, they 
will l)e one with us as never before. 1 know 
that some would say the argument cuts both 
ways. 'IMie l)ra\idians being in a minority, 
national economy suggests that they should 
learn the common language 'of the rest of 
India than that the rest sliould learn "I'amil, 
"I'elugu, Kanarese and Malayalam in order to 
be able lo converse with Dravidiati India. 

“Let no Dravidian think that learning 
Hindi is at all didicult. A little time taken 
from the recreation hour daily and in a syste¬ 
matic manner will enable an average man to 
learn Hindi in one y«;ar. 

“I can say from experience that Diavi- 
dian children take to Hindi in a remarkably 
easy manner. 

“Bengal and Madras are the two Piovin- 
ces that are cut olf Irom the rest ol India lor 
want of a knowledge of Hindustani on their 
part. Bengal, because of its prejudice against 
learning any other language ol India, and 
Madras, because of the difhcult;y of the Dravi- 
dians about picking up Hindustani. An aver¬ 
age Bengali can really learn Hindustani in 
two monthg if he gave it three hours per day 
and a*Dravidian in six months at the same 
rate. Neither a Bengali nor a Dravidian can 
hope to achieve the same result with English 
in the same time.' A knowledge of English 
opens up intercourse only with the compara- 
. lively few English-knowing Indians, whereas 
a possible knowledge of Hindustani enable!) 
us to hold intercourse with the largest nimi’ 
ber of our countrymen. . . .1 appieciatc the 
difficulty with the Dr^vidia'Us, bui nothing is 
difficult before' their industrious love for the 
motherland.. ' ' 

• • * V 

''English is the language of international 

lawuage of diplomacy. 


and it contains many a rich literary treasure, 
it gives us an introduction to Western thought 
and (ultiire. Eor a few of us, therefore, a 
knf)wlcilge of English is necessary. They can 
carry on the departments of national com¬ 
merce and international diplomacy, and foi 
giving to the nation the be.st of 'Western litc-. 
lalnrc, thought, and science. That would be 
the legitimate tise of Engli.sb, whereas today 
English has usuifK'd tlie dearc.st place in OUK 
hcaits and detluoned our mother-tongues. It 
is an unnatiual place due lo our unequal 
relutions with Englishmen. The highest deve¬ 
lopment of the Indian mind must be possible 
without a knowledge of English. It is doing 
violence to the manhocKl and specially the^ 
womanhood of India to encourage our boys' 
and girls to think that an entry into the best 
society is impossible without a knowlelge bf. 
English. It is too humiliating a thought to be 
bearable. 

“J have always held that in no cast what^ 
soever do we want to injure, much less sup-, 
pre.ss or destroy, the provincial languages. We 
want only that all snould learn Hindi as a 
common medium for inter-provincial inter¬ 
course. I'his docs not mean that we have aity 
undue partiality for Hindi. Wc regard Hindi- 
as our national language. It is fit to be 
adopted as such. ‘I'hat language* alone can 
become the national language which is ea3i;y 
to learn. To our knowledge there has been 
no opposition to this view serious enough to 
take notice of. 

But English can never become our na¬ 
tional language. True, it seems to dominate 
the scene today. In spite of all efforts to re¬ 
sist its hold on us, it continues to occupy a 
large place in the conduct of our nationaJ 
affairs. But this should not lead us to enter¬ 
tain the illusion that it is going to become oul 
national language. 

“We can easily find pnHif for ihLs form 
our experience in any province, 'lake for in 
stance Bengal or South India where wc find 
the influence of English to -be the largest 
Should we want anything done in these parts 
by llic people, wc cannot have it done through 
English, though at the moment we may a^ 
not be able to do it through Hindi. Wi||| 
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the help qI a few wordb of however, we 

may succeed iu expressing oui meaning at 
least to some exicnt: but thinugh English not 
even this much. 

“Of couiitc, M Ilia) be aeecpled that 
JiiUiiito no ]aiit*u<ig( iias been able lo estab 
li&h list 11 as ih« ii.itional language Kngiisb 
IS the ulfuial langu.ige 1 hat is naiuial undci 
the prevailing i neninslances hut f considn 
It quite impossible lot il to go lK)ond this li 
wo want to iiiaki. India one nation, uhethei 
one believe- it oi not, Hindi alom can be tlu 
national language loi the simple leasoii that 
no other language can hope to have the ad 
vantages enjoyed bs Hindi. With some slight 
variations Hindi-Hindustani is the language 

S oken by about 35 crotes of people, both 
Indus and Muslims. 

“Iheiefoie the must piupei and qiidei 
the eiicumstunees the onl) possible thing 
would be to use the language ol the* piovince 
in the province, to use Hindi for all-India 
purposes and to use English fot inter-national 
purposes. While the Hindi-speaking people 
may be counted in u'oics, the nuinbei of those 
who speak English can nevei be increased to 
more than a few lakhs. Even the attempt to 
do so would be unjust to the people. 

"Theie is nothing wiong in making a 
knowledge of Hindustani compulsory, if we 
are sincere in our declarations that Hindus 
tani is or is to be the Rashtrabhasha or the 
common medium of expression. The cry of 
“mother-tongue in danger" is either ignorant 
Ol hypocritical. And where it is sincere it 
speaks little for the patriotism of those who 
will grudge our children an houi per day foi 
Hindustani. We must bieak through the pro¬ 
vincial crust if we arc lo leach the core of all 
India nationalism. Is India one countiy and 
one nation or many countries and mans 
nations?" 


Remember, today is the tomoinm you 
worrit about yesterday. Ask yourself: How 
do I know this thing 1 am worrying about 
will really come to pass? —Dale Carnegie. 

Who are the youthful looking people you 
know over the age of forty? The grumpy? 
Resentful? The piessimistic? the ones who 
are soured on the woild-<or the cheerful, 
optimistic, eoodimtured people? 

Moxviell Malti 


VOCABULABr TEST 

(Continued from page 910) 

15. iibtlant —D: Hissing; as, a sibilant 

sound. Sibilate, “to hiss.” 

16. jocose —A: Vfcii); facetious; htiiiui 
ions; as, a jo(o^t pcison. Jncosits 

17. mendafioiis IV Untruihtul, lying, 
iddictcd to ialschood* .is i mendntttms pet 
son Mendax. 

18 tapHulaff —C. lo suiiciuici on sii 
pul.itcd U'lins: as, ‘ 1 he enemy decided to 
(apitulnii.” Capitulate, to aiiaiigc term*." 

19 >e(npiiitlale--li: Po sum up; leview 
iuietiv; as, to recapilulalt the main points oi 
.1 speech. Recapitulate 

20. cclciit^ —D: Speed; quickness of mo 
Lion; as, to do a job with ceiciity. Cclcritas, 
‘‘swiltness.’’ 


Wliencsei'we find outselves experienc 
ing undcsiiable leeling-ioncs, we should not 
concentiatc upon the undesirable ieeling, even 
to the extent of driving it out. 

Instead, we siiould immediately eoiicen 
nau upon pusilive imagery—upon lilling the 
mind witli wholesome, positive, desirable- 
images, imaginations, and memories. 

11 wc do this, the negative feelings take 
caie of themselves. They simply evaporate. 
We develop new feeling-tones appropriate to 
the new imagery. 

— Dr. Maxwell Maltz. 
* * * 

Stem now, light wlieie you are, and give 
V ourself a check-up. 

As you read these lines, are you scowling 
at the book? Do you feel a strain between 
the eyes? 

Arc you sitting relaxed in your chair? Oi 
are you bundling up your shoulders? 

Arc the muscles of your face tense? 

Unless your entire body is as limp and 
relaxed as an old rag doll, jou arc^ at this 
very moment producing nervous tensions and 
muscular tensions. -—Dale Carnegie. 

• « • 

They conquer who believe they can- He 
has not leamm the lesson of life who does 
not each day sarmoiint 8 few. 

WeMo Bmmtm. 



{Below are given some questions to test the quickness of your mind and Intel- 
ligance, and stimulate creative thinking. It does not matter that you attempt 
all the questions. What matters is the time taken. Try and find out.) 


(QUESTIONS) 

1. The following sets of statements are cither 
true or false. How inan,y can you get correct¬ 
ly? 

(a) The signal S.O.S. means Save Our 

Shij). 

(b) Air is very good conductor of heat. 

(c) Every animal can make some kind 

of vocal sound. 

.(d) Every insect has six legs. 

(e) Uranium is the heaviest of all the 
elements. • 

Z. Take a .square and transform it into jwe 
small equal squares whose total area shall be 
equal to this square. 

3. (a) Insert the missing number: 

3:6. 1:2, 2:4. 8:16, 21: . ., 

(b) If a record turns at a speed of 33-1/3 
revolutions a minute hpw many seconds will 
it take to turn 360 degrees: 

3-1/2, 4/5, 5-1/4. 1-1/4, 4-3/4. 

(c) Supply the missing number: 

15 . . 15. 

7 15 8 

5 15 10 

4. Can you draw the circle according to fol¬ 
lowing plan? It has to pass through the 
three black dots below, which are 6 units, 8 
units, and 10 units apart from each other. 



draw a line showing the radius, and tell how 
many units long the radius is: 

5. Can you cut tlie following square into 
four pieces, all of exactly the same size and 
shape, each piece to contain a star, and each 
piece to contain one of the four central 
squares? 



The cuts must all pass along the lines, a 
condition that simplines the puzzle rather than 
adds to its difficulty. 

6. An artist wished to obtain a canvas for a 
painting which would allow fur the picturo 
itself occupying 72 sq. in, a margin of 4 in. on 
top and on bottom, and 2 in. on each sideJ 
What is the smallest dimensions possible for 
such a canvas? 

7. ABCD is a square field of forty acres. Tho 
line BE is a straight path, and E is 110 yard* 
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frorp. D. In a race Adams runs direct from A 
to ]p. 

But Brown has to start from B, go from B to 
£. apd thence to 1). Each keeps to a unifonu 
^qd througiiout, and when Brown reaches 
£, Adams is 30 yards ahead of him. Which 
winf the race, and by how much? 

8 . A youth who collects postage stamps was 
aske^ how many he had in his album, and he 
repli^: 

“The number, if divided by 2, will give 
a remainder 1; a remainder 3; a remainder 2; 
divi|led by 4, a remainder 3; divided by 5, a 
remainder 4; divided by 6, a remainder 5; 
divi|led by 7, a remainder 6; divided by 8, a 
remainder 7 divided by 9, a remainder 8; 
divided by 10, a remainder 9. But there are 
fewer than 3,000. 

Can you tell how many stamps there were 
in t|ic album? 

9. Balwant Singh was supposed to meet 
Fitapiber at 7-30. The fust time Fitamber 
arrived at 7-40> the second at 8, and the third 
time 8.40. What time did he turn-up the 
fourth time? 

10. “The steamer”, remarked one of our offi¬ 
cers home from the West, “was able to go 
twenty miles an hour down-stream, but could 
only do fifteen miles an hour up-stream. So, 
of epurse, she took five hours longer in coming 
up ^han in going down.” 

One could not resist working out mental¬ 
ly the distance from point to point. What 
was it? 

(ANSWERS) 

1. (a) False. It means Suspend Other Service. 

(b) False. It is a very poor conductor. 

(c) False. A giraffe cannot make any vocal 
sound. 

(d) True. 

(e) False. Osmium is the heaviest element. 
Urapium is the most complex. 



3. (a) 42—the second number always doubles 
; the first. 

(b) 1-4/5. 


(c) 30—the middle number equals the 
sum of the two outside numbers in each case. 

4. Since the three dots are 6, 8 and 10 units 
apart, they must form a right-angled triangle. 
Therefore the longest side (AC), which is 10 
units long, is the diameter of the circle. Its 
radius is 5 units, and may be shown by a line 
starting midway between A and C, and ex¬ 
tending to any one of the 3 dots. 

5. The diagram explains itself. The dark 
lines indicate the cuts, which divide the square 



into four pieces, each of the same size and 
shape, and each containing a star and one of 
the four central squares. 

6. The canvas must be 10 in. in width and 
20 in. height, the picture itself 6 in. wide and 
12 in. high. The margin will then be as re¬ 
quired. 

7. Each side of the field is 44() yds. BAE is 
a right-angled triangle, AE being 330 yards 
and BE 550 yards. Now, if Brown could run 



550 yards while Adams ran 360 (330 plus ^0), 
then brown can run the remafhing 110 yards 
while Adams runs 72 yards. But 30-l-72«fl02 
yards leaves Adams just 8 yards behind. 
Brown won by 8 yards, 

8. The number <A postage stamps in the al' 
bum mdst have been 2.519. 

9 . Pitamber’s doubles eadi Ume. 

10. The distance w/m 800 mljtef. . 




















(Anshcr t1 e following without extrcrcons help. When finished 
compare Mith the model answers and test your knowledge.) 


(QUESTIONS) 

1. (a) Which Commonwealth country is one 
of the foremost tin producers in the world? 

(b) Where is Grenada? 

(c) Where is “Nevei Never Land"? 

(d) Which is larger in area, the Biiiish 
Commonwealth ot the U S S.R.? 

(e) The Canadian National Exhii)ition, 
the largest of its kind in the world, is held 
annually in which city’ 

2. Why aic the following ycais famous in 
history? 

(i) 1498 (ii) 1526 (ni) 1565 (iv) 1707 
(v) 1858 (vi) 1950. 

3. Bring out the relations beftween the Union 
and States in India. 

4. What do you undci stand by: — 

(i) Arbitration (ii) McMohan Line 

(iii) Artificial Satellite (iv) Fheoaacy (v) Bhoo 
dan Movement (vi) Date Line. 

5. Introduce with the lollowing; — 

(i) Mohenjo Daio. 

(ii) Meenakshi Temple, 

(lii) Kubbeh Palace. 

(iv) Mausoleum at Helicalnassus. 

(v) Vatican. 

6. (a) Name the capitals of the following 
countries: — 

(i) Kuwait (ii) Saudi Aiabia (iii) Bahrein 

(iv) Andorra (v) Brazil (vi) Republic of Gabon 
(vii) Estonia (viii) Guinea. 

(b) (i) Glasgow (ii) Haiiibuig (iii) Uinir 
(iv) Jamaica (v) Helsinki (vi) Gibraltar 
(vii) Jagadhari (viii) Havana. 

7. (%) Explain the following terms used in 
sports: — 

(i) Hat Wicket (ii) Over (iii) Dribble 
(iv) Dence (v) Cannons (vi) Tee (vii) Dead 
Heat. 

(b) (i) Ranji Trophy (ii) Grand National, 

(iii) Blue Riband (iv) Derby (v) Davis Cup. 

8. (a) What is ZETA? 

(b) Introduce with the following: — 

(i) Valentina Tereshkova. 

(li) VoskhcKl. 

(iii) Blue Streak Rocket. 


(iv) Ranger VII. 

(v) John Glenn. 

9. (a) Explain the following: — 

(i) Ventricle (ii) Hybrid (iii) Duktlest 
Glands. 

(h) Which important constituents food 
do we derive most by eating: — 

(i) lice (ii) gieen vegetables (iii) meat 
(iv) ghee (v) fish, 

10. Rcarmuge the items of column A so that 
each one is on the same line with the word 0^ 
cxpicssion in Column B that is mdst closely 
1 elated to it: — 

Column A Column B 

Plague Deficiency of insulin scretidn. 

Malaiia Bite of a mad dog. 

Hydrophobia Deficiency of Vitamin B. ^ 

Diabetes Rat flea. 

Beri Bcri Anopheles mosquito. 

(ANSWERS) 

1. (a) Malaya. 

(b) In the West Indies (It is a BHtttIr 
Colony in the Windward Island). 

(c) North and West Queensland (so calt 
ed by Australians). 

(d) British Commonwealth. 

(e) Toronto. 

2. (i) Vasco da Gama discovered the sea-i'oitte 
to India via the Cape of Good Hope. 

(ii) First Battle of Panipat. Babai^ bc^ 
came the first Mughal Emperor of India^ 

(iii) End of the Vijayanagar empire in the 
South. 

(iv) Death of Aurangzeb; decline of the 
Mughal empiie in India. 

(v) Rule of the East India Company end¬ 
ed and the administration of India was trani- , 
ferred to the British Crown, 

(vi) India became a Sovereign DemocratAs^l 

Republic. ' 

3. Legislative :—^Three legislative lists tiavst ^ 
been drawn-up for this purpose —Union 
Concurrent List and State List. The 

ment alone can legislate on 97 items fi^ven in * 
the Union List. The Union and the States . 
both can legislate on 47 subjects given in tin.* 
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Concurrent List, but the former can over-rule 
the latter, 'I’lie State Legislatures can legis¬ 
late on 66 items given in the State List, 
though heic also, ilic Union Pailiametii tail 
legislate under certain conditions. 

Administrative :—The executive powers 
of the Centre anil the States extend to those 
matters which fall within the concurrent list. 
In certain matters. States have to carry out 
the wishes of the Centre. 

Financial: —Financially, the States arc 
dependent on the Ccntie to a large extent. 
The States have to lw)k to the Centre for 
^ants-in-aid. I'hcy arc given a share of the 
income-tax, excise duties etc. raised by the 
Central Government. 

4. (i) Arbitration is a methotl of deciding 
disputes by referring it to disinterested pai- 
ties; the decision is generally binding on both 
the parties. 

(ii) It is the line of demarcation between 
India and Tibet on the Eastern frontier of 
India. 

(iii) Earth satellites have been launched 
by both Russia and U.S.A, into space from 
time to time to know more about the higher 
atmosphere and .space. 

(iv) Theocracy is a religious state as op¬ 
posed to secular state, 

(v) It is a land-gift movement started by 
Vinoba Bhave. It has brought about a peace¬ 
ful revolution in India. 

(vi) Also known as International Date- 
Line. It is situated 180 meridian from Green¬ 
wich; and ship while crossing the line east¬ 
wards goes forward a day, while westwards it 
goes back a day. 

5. (i) It is in Larkana district (Sind) and is 
famous for the ruins of Indus Valley Civilira- 
tion. Here a city was built five thousand 
years ago. This city was successively destroy¬ 
ed and rebuilt no less than seven times. 

(ii) It is in Madurai. It is remarkable 
for its most picturesque 850 ft. high temple 
with its magnificent Gopuramas. One of its 
principle structures is the hall of thousand 
pillars in which a group of figures are carved 
out of a single stone. 

(iii) It is in Cairo (U.A.R.) The most 
beautiful palace built in 1860 by Khedive Is¬ 
mail; now used as Secretariat. 

(iv) Mausoleum is a name meant especial¬ 
ly for a large stately tomb. The name is 
derived from the tomb of King Mausolut at 


Halicarnessus constructed by his devoted wife 
to commemorate the memory of her husband. 

(v) It is the name given to the official 
residence of ihe Pope at Rome. It is adjacent 
to St. Peter’s and is famous for its museum; it 
is the largest palace in the world. » 

6. (a) (i) Kuwait City (ii) Riyadh (iii) Mana- 
mah (iv) Andorra la Vella (v) Brasilia 
(vi) Libreville (vii) rallinn (viii) Conakry. 

(b) (i) Lies on the mouth of the Clyde. It 
is the commercial and industrial capital of 
.Scotland. It has got big coal and iron fields. 
It is famous for cotton thread-making and 
ship-making. 

(ii) It is a great entrepot and warehouse 
port of Germany, is situated on the Elbe; im¬ 
ports raw materials and exports manufactur¬ 
ed goods. 

(iii) Famous seaport of Turkey; formerly 
known as Smama; chief exports are wool, figs 
and wheat. 

(iv) In West Indies. It is famous for its 
export of sugar, spices, bananas and maho¬ 
gany; achieved independence in 1962. Pro¬ 
ducts; Bauxite, banana and sugar. 

(v) Capital of Finland; the 1952 Olym¬ 
piad was held here. 

(vi) Fortress and naval base situated on 
rock in the extreme south of Spain and of 
great strategical importance; key to the Medi¬ 
terranean. The Strait of Gibraltar connetts 
the Atlantic Ocean and Mediteranean Sea. 
Spain demands the return of Gibraltar from 
England. 

(vii) In Punjab. It has got paper and 
sugar factories. 

(viii) Capital of Cuba (West Indies); well 
known for the manufacture of cigars. 

7. (a) (i) While playing at the ball, when the 
batsman hits down his own wicket with his 
bat or any part of his person or clothes, it js 
called 'Hat Wicket’, and the batsman is dec¬ 
lared out. 

(ii) When a bowler bowls 6 balls in suc¬ 
cession, one 'over' is said to be completed.' 
Bowling then starts at the uther end. In 
Australia, 8 balb constitute on 'over’. 

(iii) The term is used in football as well 
as ho^ey. Football;—^To kick forward the 
ball little by little. Hockey;—carrying the 
ball on the blade of the hockey stick, and 
moving with it. 
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The term also used in basketball. 

(iv) In tennis—a terra that shows that 
each side has scored equal points (foil) each) 

(v) (Billiaids)—When the placet's ball 

touches two other balls 

(vi) (Golf)—^Thc high gtound from where 
the ball is tiurk. 

(vii) (Athletics)—^When the participants 
in a race reach the winning point at the same 
time. 

(b) (i) Trophy for interstate aicket 
matches (India) presented by the Maharaja of 
Patiala in 1934 in the memory of the world 
famous batsman—Ranjii Singh, the Prince 
Jamsaheb of Nawanagar. It is the blue rt 
band of Indian Cricket. 

(ii) The principal crosscountry horse lace 
in U K. over a distance of 4 miles 856 yards 
run at Aintree (England). 

(iii) Blue Riband was originally awaidcd 
to the fastest crossing of th(. Atlantic by a 
ship, but now a trophy is presented from 
1935. This term is now used in a much wider 
sense, and it applies or the highest honoui 
for any kind of sport or competition. 

(iv) Leading horse race, run at Epsom 
•(England) on a course of 1-1/2 miles It car¬ 
ries a stake of 14,240 pounds. 

(v) Challenge silver trophy for interna¬ 
tional tennis champicftiships; presented by the 
American politician D F. Davis in 1900 

8. (a) Zero Energy Thermonuclear Assem¬ 
bly:— 

The British scientists at Harwell (Berk¬ 
shire) have succeeded in producing thermo 
nudear energy from sea water 

In the machine Zeta, tcmperdtuic of 5 
million degrees C—^roughly a third of those 
at the centre of the sun—have been obtained. 
It is almost a ‘baby sun’. The chief principle 
involved in Zeta is fusion as distinguished 
from fission, which is the basis of the atomic 
power reactors—it is the joining of the atoms 
, which'produces heat. 

Such high temperatures would have melt¬ 
ed any metallic vessel, so in order to over¬ 
come this difficulty the Harwell scientists built 
Zeta, a hollow ring-shaped tube—^like a motor 
tyre—called torus. In this by means of a 
magnetic field the heat produced by passing 
ah electrical charge through deuterium gas is 
confined to the axis or the centre of the tube. 


m 

* 

(b) (i) First woman cosmonaut (Rusl^).' 
She was launched into space on 16th June, 
1963, and she remained in oibit for 3 days. It 
demonstrated that women could also bear the 
ha/aids of space travel. She made 49 orbits 
in Vostok VI. 

(ii) Russian Spaceship. It was launched 
on 12 Octolicr 1964. Passengers were (1) Ck)l. 
Vladimir Komaror (pilot), (2) Konstantin 
Fektistov (Engineer), (3) Boris Yegoror (doc¬ 
tor) It returned to the earth after making 
16 orbits in 24 hours. 

(iii) Britain launched the first rodtet 
(June 5, 1964) as a part of the joint European 
space research programme; it reached an alti¬ 
tude of 150 miles with a speed of 8500 miletf 
before burning up on recnteiing the atmos¬ 
phere 

(iv) The US spicccr.ift launched from 

Pasadena (Califoinia) radioed back to dw? 
earth 5.000 photographs before crashing ,on 
the moon on 31st Julv, 1964 These pictures 
gave hope to the scientists that the lunar *uf- 
face is not too rough to make the launchings 
on vehicles difficult i 

(v) TT S cosmomnt He was launched 
into space in an Atlas Rocket on 20th Febru- 
arv' 1962 He m'ide three orbits round the 
Fnrth at 17 000 miles per hour at an altitude 
of 100 to 160 miles nbo\e the earth He was 
in space for about 41/2 hours 

9 (a) (i) I ower chamber of the heart on 
either side is called a ventricle The heart 
has two ventricles right ventricle and a left 
ventricle t 

(ii) Hybrid is an animal or plant produc¬ 
ed by crossing two different species. 

(iii) There are glands in the body which 
have no ducts of their own to carry their sec¬ 
retions to some other organs Their secre¬ 
tions are directly absorbed into the blood. 

(b) (i) Cai bohydrates (ii) Vitamins 

(iii) Proteins (iv) Fats (v) Proteins 

10. Plague —Rat flea 

Malaria —Anopheles mosquito. 

Jlydrophohm —Bite of a mad dog 

Diabetes —Deficiency of insulin secretion. 

BeiiBeri —Dcficicncv of Vitamin B. 


Achievements ordinal ily follow in due 
course when a pci son, after planning his 
work, woiks his plan. —Elsie BowtM^n, 



(In these columns we answer queries from our readers. Considering the volume of 
letters pouring in only selected queries are answered. Letters from our readers are 
welcome, and these, with the exceptio/Tof personal queries, mav be addressed to 
the Editor, Qnestion Box.) 


Q. Introduce me with the following: — 

(i) Lenin (ii) Mustafa Kcmal Pasha 
(iii) Martin Luther (iv) Tipu Sultan (v) Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy. 

(Sayed lesamiyon Miyan, Homnabad). 

Ans. (i) Born in 1870. Son of a school- 
inspector. He practised law for some time, 
but after 1893 devoted himself entirely to 
revolutionary propaganda, and was banished 
to Siberia 1895-1900. After his release* he 
edited the Social-Democratic Partv’s paper 
Jskra (The Spark) from abroad, visiting Lon¬ 
don several times after 1902. Tn What Is To 
Be Done} (1902) he maintained the revolution 
niu.st be led hv a disciplined party of profes¬ 
sional revolutionaries: at the 1903 party con¬ 
gress in London. This theory was accepted bv 
the majority of delegates, who hence became 
known as Bolsheviks (majority). On the out¬ 
break of the revolution in March 1917. he re 
turned to Russia, and put forward a pro 
gramme of immediate peace and transfer o( 
power to the Snvict<. As a result, he had tn 
go into hiding until 7 November. W'hcn the 
provisional government was overthrown and a 
Soviet government set un under I,enin’s presi 
denev. He died on 21 January, 1924 

(ii) Turkish statesman and soldier. Born 
in 1881. He was banished in 1904 to Damas¬ 
cus for having joined a revolutionarv society. 
Later he w'as pardoned and promoted. Tn 
1921 led the Turkish armies against tlic 
Greeks who had occupied a larw part of Asia 
Minor. Within a vear he expelled the Greeks 
from Turkish soil. On 29 October. 1923. Tur¬ 
key was proclaimed a republic with Kemal n' 
1st president. Tn 19-34 TCcmal adopted th^’ 
.surname of .Atatuvk (TTead of the Turks). He 
died in 1938. 

(iii) German reformer. Born in 1483. 
Usually regarded as the founder of Protestan¬ 
tism. Tn 1517. after returning from a visit to 
Rome, he attained nation-wide celebrity for 
his denunciation of the Dominican monk Tet- 
zel, who was one of those sent by the Pope to 


sell “indulgences” as a means of rai.sing funds 
for the rebuilding of St. Peter’s at Rome. On 
31 October, 1517, he nailed on the Church 
door at Wittenberg a statement of 95 theses, 
on indulgences, and in the next year he was 
summoned to Rome to defend his action. His 
reply w'as to attack the papal system even 
more strongly, and in 1520 he publicly burnt 
in Wittenberg the papal bull that had been 
launched again.st him. I.atcr he became es¬ 
tranged from F.rasmus, and engaged in violent 
controversies with political and religious op-" 
ponents. Tn 1525 he married Catherina Von 
Bora, an ex-nun. His literary output was 
very great. His translation of the Scriptures 
into German may be said to fnark the emer¬ 
gence of German as a modem tongue. 

(iv) (17.5.3-99) Sultan of Mysore from 1782- 
He was killed in a wjir with the British. • • 

(v) A groat social feformer of Bengal. He 
helped William Bentick Governor-General 
of India (1928-3.5). in the abolition of Sati and 
other social evils. He was great scholar of 
Arabic, Persian and San.skrit. He founded 
Brahmo .Samaj. 

Q. Introduce me with the election systems 
in U.S.A. and in Russia. 

(Sanjay K. Chakrabarti, 24 Parganas). 

Ans. U.S..4.:—Election of the President 
and the Vice President: Five or six months 
before the Presidential elections both the poli¬ 
tical parties hold their conventions* in big 
cities. In these conventions party" nominees 
for Presidency and Vice-Presidency are adopt¬ 
ed. Then the parties in each .State choose a 
list of Presidential Electors. They are put 
before the voters who elect or reject erf block. 
The people know the Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential candidates and vote for that block 
which supports the Presidential candidate 
whom the voters like. 

In due course the electors meet in thpir 
respective States and vote by ballots separately 
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for the President and Vice-President. The 
ballots arc sealed and are sent to the Piesident 
of the Senate. The Vice President of U.S.A. 
who is the President of the Senate opens them 
in the presence of both the Houses. Piesident 
and Vicc-Piesidcnt are elected for four years. 

Election of the Senate :—The Senators 
arc chosen directly by the voteis of the seve¬ 
ral States. Each Senator is elected for six years 
and 1/2 of the members retire after every two 
years. The Senate consists of 100 members, 
two from each State. 

Election of the House of Representatives: 
It consists of 437 members elected for two 
lyears from the States in proportion to popula¬ 
tion. States are divided into a number of dis¬ 
tricts equivalent to the number of representa 
lives to be chosen. I'he representatives arc 
elected by a direct popular vote. 

The Senate and the Ilousf of Represen 
talives are known as the ‘Congress’. It meets 
at Washington. 

U.S.S.R .:—-The Soviet Union is a federa¬ 
tion of fifteen units which arc called Union 
Republics. The Union is formed on the basis 
of voluntary union of equal Soviet Socialist 
Republics. These Republics have been on 
the basis of nationality? Every citizen, there 
fore, has double nationality, one of the Union 
Republic and the other of the U.S.S.R. 

The Communist Party is shpreme in 
Russia. In this country no other party can 
legally exist. Theoretically it is the govern¬ 
ment and not the party that governs the 
country, but actually however it Is the party 
that rules. Practically all important officials 
are the members of the party and they are 
selected by the party. This party has an over¬ 
whelming majority of its members or support¬ 
ers in aU the Soviets of the country. It con¬ 
trols eldxion in such a way that only one 
candidate and that who is a^ trusted party hand 
is put up in the elections. The Seaetary- 
General of the Communist Party is the most 
powerful man in the country. 

The Union Republics frame their own 
constitutions which must conform to the con¬ 
stitution of U.S.S.R. They have their sepa¬ 
rate Legislative, executive and Judicial or¬ 
gans. « 

• 

The highest otfpn oi State power in the 
is S>c Supreme. Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 



elected for four years. The legislative powc 
of the U.S.S.R. is the Supreme Soviet of th 
U.S.S.R. which is composed of two charnbem 
The Soviet of the Unton and the Soviet c 
Nationalities elected for a term of four yean 
The Soviet of the Union is elected by the cit 
zens of the U.S.S.R. voting by election di 
tricts on the basis of one deputy for ever 
300,000 of the population. The Soviet of Nt 
tionalities is elected by the citizens of th 
U.S.S.R. voting by Union Republic. Ever 
union republic sends 25 deputies to the Some 
of Nationalities, autonomous republics sent 
eleven deputies each, autonomous regions scn< 
five deputies each and national areas one each 

The two chambers of the Supreme Sovie 
of the U.S.S.R. have equal rights and equa 
powers to initiate legislation. Each chambe 

elects its Chairman and four Vice-Chairmen. 

• 

Sessions of the Supreme Soviet of tiu 
USSR are convened by the Presidium of th< 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR twice a year. Ir 
the intervals between sessions, the Presidiun 
acts as the supreme authority in the country 
The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of th* 
USSR is elected at a joint sitting of the tw< 
Chambers. It is composed of a President, on< 
Vice-President for each Union republic, a Sec 
retary and fifteen members. The President oi 
the Presidium is Mr. Podgorny (USSR Presi 
dent). At a joint sitting of the two Chamberi 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR appoints the 
Government of the USSR i.e., the Council oi 
Ministers of the USSR whose chairman today 
is Kosygin known as the Prime Minister. 

Q. A person (mohammadan by caste), bom 
in India, lives in America. If war is declared 
between India and Pakistan, for what country 
he should sacrifice} And supposing if war if 
declared between India and America, to whom 
(India or America) his sacrifices shall be gone} 
(Naresh K. Khanna, Ddhi). 

Ans. India is a secular State. In India 
the nationality of a person is not determined 
by his religion. Every citizen of our country 
must be an Indian first and therefore all hia 
efforts must be devoted to the welfare of bis 
nation. During the conflict between India 
and Pakistan last year, Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs, Christians of our country were one in 
the defense of the motherland. Now-a-person 
who is living in America can be a national of 
that country (even if he is born in India). Be 
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can also be a national of Pakistan. Naturally, 
if, Gotl forbitl, such thing you have in mind 
happens, he stiould sacrifice for the country, 
he IS citizen of. 

■ Ci* Introduce me with (ij Abu Dhabi, 

(ii) Solomon Islands and (iii) New Hebrides} 
(C. r. Nair, 'I’rivandrum). 

Ans. (i) Abu Diiabi is the largest of the 'I'ru- 
cial States on the Persian Gulf. Its borders arc 
ill-defined and there has been dispute with 
Muscat and Saudi Arabia over ownership of 
the villages Buraiini Oasis. Its oil resources 
aie said to rival Kuwait. 

(ii) Aithi|jelago in the Western Pacific, 
lying East of New Guinea. They arc very 
mountainous, with several volcanoes, and pio- 
duce bananas, coconuts, taios, and sweet pota¬ 
toes, kicta, Rawa and d’inputs are the main 
harbours. 

(iii) Gioup of Pacific islands to the North- 
West of Australia under the joint administra¬ 
tion of Britain and Prance. The principal 
islands are Kspiritu Santo, Malekula, Epi, 
Ambrym, Efate or Sandwich, Erromanga, 
Tana, and Ansityuui. The Ciiief town Vila, 
on Efate, was severely damaged by a cvclone 
in 1959. 

Q. What do we mean by following terms} 
(i) Bamboo Curtain (ii) Bilateral agree¬ 
ments (iii) Bourgeoisie (iv) Brainwa^ing 
(v) Buffer Slate. (Raj Kumar, New Delhi). 

Ans. (i) The barrier often said to be form¬ 
ed by the frontiers of China since the estab¬ 
lishment of the Communist regime and the 
Chinese People’s Republic. At the Afro- 
Asian Conference in 1955, the Chinese Prime 
Minister, Chou En-lai, denied the existence of 
a ‘bamboo curtain’ and said that the delegates 
to the Conference could all visit China. I'hose 
who believe that such a barrier exists allege 
that there is no freedom of movement in and 
out of China. The expression ‘iron curtain’ 
may be compared with this term. 

(ii) Agreements between two parties, as 
opposed to multilateral agreements which arc 
concluded by more than two parties. 

(iii) French for ‘Citizen Class’; a term used 
by Marxist Socialists to denote the class of 
proprietors (other than agricultural), Capital¬ 
ists, manufacturers, merchants, persons with 
a busin-‘ss of their own, and members of libe- 
nl proiessions, as oppe^ to the ‘proletariat’ 


who live only by selling their labour. Accord¬ 
ing to this analysis the bourgeoisie became the 
ruling class with the rise of modern factory 
production, overthrowing the feudal class or 
aristocracy and its obsolete economic system. 
The rise of the bourgeoisie was accompanie4 
by the spread of liberal ideas necessary to 
break the feudal bondage. According to the 
Marxist theory the bourgeois class is doomed 
to be succeeded by the proletariat, and turns 
to dictatorial systems to defend itself against 
this inevitable successor. 

(iv) A treatment of persons designed to 
change their outlook. The expression was 
once limited to, and probably originated in, 
(Communist treatment of prisoners aimed at 
altering their political and moral outlook on 
the western world. It is now often used loose¬ 
ly to describe any change in attitude on the 
part of a prisoner resulting in sympathy with 
his captors’ views or a readiness to confess to 
crimes. 

(v) A small State established or preserved 
between two greater states to prevent direct 
clashes between them. 


Use this technique of “denial and affir¬ 
mation’’ whenever you detect a negative ten¬ 
dency. 

Keep a sharp lookout on what you think, 
feel, say and do. Put a plus or a minus sign 
in front of everything that comes up. 

If you say “Gee, I feel terrible I” that is 
a minus. 

If you say “Boy, I feel terrific!" that is a 
plus. ;,) 

If you think “Life is a tough proposi¬ 
tion," that is a minus. 

If you think "Life is a ball!" that is a 
plus. I 

If you feel depressed, that is a minus. U 
you feel joyous and confident, that is a plus. 

Do you see how it works? 

Make a game of it with yourself, and play 
it with others who are trying to improve 
themselves. « 

When the plus signs overbalance the 
minuses, you will be on your way to real ac¬ 
complishment. —-Donald Curtis. 

* • « 

By believing oneself to be the master of 
one’s thoi^hts one becomes so. —Emile Com. 
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"SIGNS” OF GREATNESS 

Many celebrities, scrawling their names 
on grocery bills or washing-lists, have in¬ 
advertently signed cheques cashable for 
large amdunts by autograph-hunters of 
later years. 

Not long ago two handwritten words 
were sold in America for 12,000 pounds. The 
words? “Ann Boleyn.” 

For, today, autographs of celebrities of 
bygone years spell big money. Even an ama¬ 
teur at this game can line his pockets if he 
is lucky enough to come across a rare signa* 
•ture from the past. ' 

The Ann BoleyTi signature was in fact 
discovered by a customer browsing through a 
dusty bookshop. He fou; 1 a 150-year-crown 
and came upon the signature stuck between 
two pages when he got home. 


difficult for autograph hunters. After makinl 
his epic flight across the Atlantic in 19w 
Lindbergh made sure that his signature WDuUi 
be especially valuable by cleverly avoidiojl 
the attention of collectors. He foiled th| 
efforts of a European dealer who sent hior*^ 
registered letter marked “receipt requir^” 
The dealer got a signature all right—but ow 
so purposely illegible that it was virtually 
worthless to anyone outside the Post Office 

If you ever stumbled on a Lindbergh sig 
nature you could name your own price. 

• Fortunately for collectors, not all fam 
ous men have made it so difficult either ti 
read or obtain their signatures. 

Every soldier who served under tin 
command of George Washington was given t 
discharge signed bv the General himself, as t 
way of expressing his gratitude to his men. 


Although this was a chance in a million, 
there’s still plenty of money to be had from 
autographs. But of the nine million casual 
collectors only a small minority regard "name 
hunting” as big business. 

The autograph trade centres mainly on 
London and New York, with prices ranging 
2 pounds upwards. You can buy an Anthony 
Eden for about 3 pounds, a Queen Victoria 
for 5 pounds, or the steady-selling Sir Winston 
Churchill for 10 pounds and more. 

Value comes from a combination of scar¬ 
city, historical interest and demand by collec¬ 
tors. A lone autograph is worth much less 
than signatures on letters or documents. On 
its own a Christopher Columbus fetches 1,500 
pounds; on a letter, 9.000 pounds and on a 
document. 18,000 pounds. 

If you came across a signature that is 
thousands of years old, you may not necessari¬ 
ly own a valuable relic; there are many Egyp¬ 
tian signatures available from 4,000 years 
ago, but few fetch more than 300 pounds. 

On the other ’hand, Shakespeare’s signa¬ 
ture on documents brings the top price for 
autographs—32,000 pounds. There are only 
five in the world today. 

Some celebrities deliberately make life 


The poet Loi’gfellow used to write mon 
than 70 letters a day to his admirers. 

But greatness is not always essential t( 
value; one of tlie world’s most sought-afte! 
signatures is that of an otherwise obscuri 
Button Gwinnett who signed the Dcclaratioi 
of Independence for the State of Georgia. 

Only 45 sets of the 56 signatories’ auto 
graphs arc in existence and Gwinnett’s is thi 
rarest. It is worth more than 1,000 pounds 
Robert Morris, who signed for Pennysylvania 
has a current market value of exactly 2! 
pounds. 

Name-hunting is definitely not a gann 
for those who don’t know who’s who. A fev 
years ago, someone bought a prayer book a 
Foyles, the famous London bookshop, bu 
later took it back complaining that some d 
the pages had been defaced by scribbling. 

His money was refunded but the film 
out of curiosity, had the book analysed by ar 
autograph expert. The “scribbling” was tht 
writing of Ben Jonson. 

Great men themselves have been amon( 
the ranks of bigname hunters; Franklil 
, Roosevelt, whose interest in navhl aflairs wa 
I legendary, built up a prize collection of sai 
'lors’ autographs. 
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i; Serious <oll(*(tors look foi liisloric :is well 
M commer(i:iI value-- an Kilji'ar Allan Poe, for 
sample, al 11,000. a Cli.n IeiMaj*ne at 4.000 
!K)Utuls or an Kmily RroiUe at 800 pounds. 

A collet lion of aulo<«ia|)lis sf)ld rca iuly 
jlt Sotheby’s the I.ondfm anli<|ue dealers, 
."letched individu.il piiies 'laiif^iii};; from a few 
^ iundred pounds to more ihan 1,000 pounds. 

A sioiU'd manusiiipt l>y ihe poet Burns 
^fetched 240 pounds, while anollier manuscript 
Jby an almost unknown 18th century writer, 
ijoseph Spene, le.dised 1,400 pounds. 

^ Kven tlicr (Aeivday sif^nalure tan, in 

jtiine, Ix'ionie valualile. Getui^e Bernard 
■Shaw', invited to :i party, took the trouble to 
jrcply: “1 (ouldn’t tolerate it, CJ.B.S.” 

I 'I'his Icnixd lesponse was not long ago 

fprited al If'O ])ounds. 

(.))’ ,!i!.Ill'l l otcasion a collet (ion t»f 

} Shaw' s li iivis \\.:i sold foi 200 pounds. 'I'lie 
f buv. r ihsiosntd (hat tlies weic foi'geiies and 
• reluiiKil t’lein to the lirm. 

I 

[ 'i’lie ill Ml passed the lelleis on to Shaw 
who sent lliein h.itk evpi.lining the tlilicr- 

, cnecs between the loiget's h.intlwi iting and 
his own. rile lo '.eiies, together witli the 
playwi ighi’s comm :ils then went under the 
haminei loi 400 p> unds. 

Some seals ago a housewife found letteis 
^ from Davul (.aniik, I'.li/ahetli Pry, Hogarth, 
Jonatiian Swilt and John Milton among her 
familv' possi ssions. Slie tii.sposetl of them all 
for 2,000. 1 Oil.IV one of these signatures alone 

would tost moie than lh.it. 

When Stull high ni.ii ket v.dues pievail, 
there is a n.ituial tempi.iiion lor lorgers lo 
get lo work. One of the cheekiest was Wil¬ 
liam Iielaiul, a luimhle l.iwver’s clerk in 18tli- 
cenlniv l.ngland, wlio hegan foiging at tlic 
tendei age tif 17. 

Kven in those fai olf tlavs. autograph 
priees were Iiighlv inllaletl; st) William Ireland 
created a ,sixth Skakespe.iie signature which 
foolecl lop expel Is al the liiitish Museum. 

He was so elated with his snecess that he 
went one .step too far, h\ diseovei iug au “un¬ 
known’ pla\ hv .Shakcsiieaie, ‘Voitigern and 
Roweiia’. 

It was onlv when the cm tain lose on the 
pla\ on the appro}>riate date t)f April the first 
that people .stailetl asking (|iiestit)ns, and his 
deception tame lo light. 

lOd.n, .is ever, autographs tan prove a 
solid investment. A prosperous East-German 


collector was recently forced by the Commun¬ 
ists to close his chemical factory and leave the 
country. 

Among the scanty collettitm of odds and 
ends he was allowed to lake with him were 
his “family p.apers”—int hiding two Martii^ 
Luther signatures worth over 5,000 pounds. 

(By Ivan Ovens) 

* * * 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN U.S.A. 

Edueulion in the U..S.A., especially in 
chililhood and adolescent years, is a means to 
guide and develop a w'holesome personality. 
Ilowever, wlieii the child has icached the stage 
ot adultiiood, his personality is developed 
and education at the post-graduate level be¬ 
comes a quest for real knowledge. 

At each stage of education, tfie student 
finds iiimself in a more competitive society. 
At liie kindcigarleii stage, the child is with 
otheis of his own age legardless of interest 
and ability (it must be noted here, however, 
that in the LI..S.A. many schools have made 
provision for the gifted and the letarded 
child). At llie higli sciiooi level, where one 
may clioo.se one's subjccLs, the student fates 
comjielilion Itoiii others with similar interests. 
At the undergraduate level, leading to a 
bachelor’s degree, the student concentrates on 
his .special interest and is well-grounded in 
tliis field so that he is able to earn a liveli¬ 
hood or continue with higher studies. Post¬ 
graduate studies in the U.S.A. arc not only the 
most competitive but the most selective. 

The objects of pursuing the course of 
higher studies are mainly five. First to gain 
knowledge in a chosen field; second, to a 
bachelor’s degree, the student concentrates on 
his special interest and is well-grounded in 
this field so that he is able to earn a livelihood 
or continue with higher studies. Post-gradu¬ 
ate studies in the U..S.,A. are not only the 
most competitive but the most selective. 

In order to get admission to a university 
for post-graduate studies, one has to send 
one's previous record which includes a confi¬ 
dential character report from previous insti¬ 
tutions attended and all the grades obtained. 
References are sent direct from the'^ profesM>r 
under whom he Ikis worked to the institution 
where atliiiission is sought. The candidate is 
also required to take graduate aptitude tests. 
After this, the scholar is interviewed by the 
graduate committee 

Admission does not guarantee that a «tu- 
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dent will get a degree after the gresaribed 
time, for the student is admitted on proba 
tion. In other words, the student has to 
maintain at least a "B" grade (good average) 
thoroughout his entire career 

Universities aie at liberty to use their 
own system of dividing the academic ycai It 
may be the quarter system in which the exa 
miiiations fall cvciy two and a half months oi 
the semcstci system which involves two exa 
niinations each academic year at iiitcivals oi 
four and a halt months 

Each giadiiatc student is lequired to 
study in a majoi and a minor held (principal 
and subsidiary) ihcic aie required couiscs 
which have to be taken so as to get a basic 
foundation in the subject and these are sup 
piemen ted by optional courses 

bince giaduale students axe xequued to 
complete piineipal, subsidiaiy and optional 
COUISCS, he selects two oi three subjects per 
quaitei oi scmestei and satisiactoiily com 
plctcs them within the a'lotted time J hcie 
IS no opportunity ioi a scholar to repeat his 
COUISCS in postgiaduate school iii oi 

failure to meet the tequnements at the fust 
ittempt. 

I he key word in graduate studies is re 
search Lacli person admitted to jxostgiadu 
ate studies is lequfied to have a icseaieh pio 
jeet to which he* devotes consideiable time 
Ihe time and encigy consumed in tackling a 
icscarcli pioblcm also tiains the mind to tackle 
problems as they aiisc instead oi avoiding 
them oi piociastinating them 

Univeisity reseatch laboratotics aie open 
24 houis to postgiaduate students so that they 
can woik at any lime 

Once a postgraduate student is admitted 
to a uuncisiiy, lie works under the guidanee 
of an adviser ot a iiiajoi pioiessoi lie also, 
at the end of a students studies, becomes a 
personal ixiend lalher than a distant, supciioi 
being. Ihis faculty advisei is lesponsible for 
all tlie students woik until the completion of 
the couise of studies Ihc adviser helps the 
student to choose a topic for his thesis and lie 
IS then encouraged to do his original woik 
and research under the adviser s guidance 
When the adviser becomes fully satisfied with 
the work and thesis, the scholar is ceitificd 
for the final examination. 

Whereas in India, the student is evalpat 
ed by the percentage system, the American 
university student is graded by the letter sys 
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tern (A, B, C, D, £, F,). Roughly apeakii| 
Its equivalent Indian percentage would be [ 
follows: A, 95100 per cent; B, 8514 per cea 
C, 75 84 per cent, D, 70 74 per cent, E, 654 
per cent, F, below 65 per cent Gradual 
students aie lequiicd to maintain at least a *1 
average thioughout all the couises In son 
universities one ‘C’ is permissible and 1 
othcis, two If a student managis to recei^ 
more than the pcimitted number of ‘Cs’, he 
invariably diopjxed from the lolls of gradt 
ate studies 1 ins is in contiast with the pra 
tice in Indian universities where a perso 
may pursue ins studies as long as he keeps t{| 
terms, whctlici he is worthy Or unworthy < 
doing so Moi cover, the student in Indl 
repeats the exaiiiinatioris year alter year unt 
he eventually passes ■, 

Examinations may occur at any time i 
Amciican univeisitics, announced oi ungf 
noiinccd Depending on the* piofessor, tet^ 
oi examinations may be fitcd, daily, we^l|] 
monthly, at llie mid tcim oi just the filXl 
(xaminition at the end of the tiim J he 
of these ficqutnt examinations is not to ol 
tail! marks imt lor the sliidint to keep uj 
wilii Ins 'issigiimcnts and be icgulai in 1|] 
daily woik 

Froicssois aic regarded as friends by th 
students in Amciica Tins enables the ipJ 
tiuctoi to know the individud lully and ^ 
undeistand in<- pioblems and iiclp him ac 
coidnigiy i hi students aie fiee to discu^ 
aiademie and peisonal pioblems 

Not eveiy graduate student tece*ives I 
sehoiaiship, fellowship or assistaiiiship in tjljH 
USA as Indian students think On the COW 
tiary, tiieie aie veiy few nds loi tiie student 
As a nialtei ot fact, those who would like 
leceive aid iiavc to compete foi it 

It will i)C interesting for the Indian Stu 
dent to nolc tiiat on many occasions, the wivei 
of the iinn stiuicnts cam and support then 
iuisbands 1 iic wives, in most insiantes, art 
entitled to then Ph I dcgicc btfoic tUeil 
iuisbnids don tluir cap nid gown to leteiVji 
then post giaduate qualification liuidciit^ 
FIi 1 stands foi Putting Hubiiv Iliioughy 
(By Dr Sunder / I azirat^ 
* * * 

CHEATING IN SCHOOLS ^ 

Cheating in schcxxls seems to be a univeV" 
sal problem Has the strict code of honesty 
ot our fore fathers been lost? Shouldn t thos6 
jiaqi Suijnp sjidnd aip apinS pus qxrat oqM 
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formative years stress the importance of moral 
values? How can we give children not only 
the ability to tell right from wrong but the 
moral courage to do right and resist wrong as 
well? 

Much of the cheating, many students ad¬ 
mit, is caused by the tremendous emphasis we 
place on good murks in the examination. 
High school students sometimes cheat in order 
to get a good ucadcmic record and place 
among the top boys of their class. They 
know that orte of the most important consi¬ 
derations, sought by admissions directors in 
selecting candidates, is the division he is plac¬ 
ed in and the murks he gets. 

I have seen students fight bitterly with 
their teachers over ore mark or even half a 
mark. To many, the dittercncc between a 90 
and an 89 may mean the dilference between 
A and IJ—and the choice of college may dep¬ 
end upon such an insignificant percentage 
point. 

The story docs not end here. Upon enter¬ 
ing college they lind that it is much more dilli- 
cult to leiiiain in college than to enter. And 
they find that the examinations arc tougher, 
the assignments more diflicult, the pace much 
harder. I'hey strive for higher marks so that 
they inigln get admission into professional in¬ 
stitution. 

Yes, too much prcssuic is being placed on 
our children, from cleincntury through high 
school and college. That is undoubtedly ttie 
greatest leason lor cheating. A recent suivey 
that I made of 100 representative colleges 
indicated that the desire tor higher grades 
was the most common reason given by stu¬ 
dents when asked why they cheat. If only we 
could take the emphasis away fioin grades 
and place it on tlie love of learning. How 
much belter our .schools would be! 

Of coinse, leathers sliould play a major 
role in directing, guiding and leading their 
students tf>w’ards higher moral and spiritual 
values, rhe tormalive years arc impoitani. 

But the teachers can't do the job by tlicm- 
selves. Muth help is needed from the home 
and the community. I am not certain whether 
the code of lionesty has been lost over the 
years. 1 believe that the cheating problem has 
al\vays existed to some extent. 

College ollicials should get _at the root of 
the problem. I'he di.smissal of students who 
. are cauglit ihculiug will not end this wide- 
j^^i^read piaciice. I'unishuient should , be made 


to fit the crime. In my opinion, expuliion is 
too harsh a punishment. Frequently a itu- 
dent's career is ruined for life, and Im future 
made a mess, through one act of transgression. 

Let us try to get rid of cheating by plac¬ 
ing greater emphasis on learning and less oti 
high school or college grade. And let us re¬ 
move undue pressure from our boys and girls. 

(By Dr. Benjamin Fine). 
* « « 

WHAT TO DO Hi' YOU’RE LONELY 

DON’T get the idea that people dislike 
you, and that there must be something about 
you that is different. 

DO recognize that to be ill at ease with 
people has the effect of making people feel 
uncomfortable with you. 

DON’T encourage the idea that people 
should want me as 1 am. 

DO recognize that it is necessary to take 
the trouble to develop a friendly manner and 
pleasant personality. Remember that people 
are more likely to like you if you like them. 

DON’T think that it is up to other peo¬ 
ple to coax you out of your shell. 

DO recognize that it you arc waiting for 
that to happen you will remain lonely all your 
life. 

DON’T get depressed and despairing, sit¬ 
ting alone at home, waiting and hoping for 
something to turn up. 

DO recognize that, however hard it is, 
you have to go out among people. You will 
make it much easier lor yourself if you have 
delmite interests to share with others, like a 
.sport, ail art or craft, or some form of social 
L>i chuich work. 

DON r nur.se the idea that because one 
oi two, or even scveial, people have been un¬ 
kind, eveiybody is the same. 

DO recognize that it is necessary to deve¬ 
lop courage and a sullcicntly thick skin to 
lake the occasional snui) and unkindness with¬ 
out exagratiiig its importance and allowing it 
to upset you. 

DON’T think that people are necessarily 
being nosey when they show interest Jhy asking 
questions. 

DO recognize that other people can feel 
just as awkward as yourself. They may want 
to get acquainted but arc clumsy in their ap¬ 
proach and do not know what to talk about. 

DON’T think that people are being diffi- 
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cult or getting tired of you if they want to do 
Bouietbing else, or want to do it a different 
fray. 

DO recoenize that the surest way of re¬ 
maining lonely is to be dogmatic in your opi 
nions and to expect to have your own way. 

(By C.H.r.). 

« « • 

GUIDE TO CAREEBS: 

THE FOREST OFFICER 

Forests cover nearly one-fourth of the 
land in India and the annual revenue earned 
from forests is over twenty crores of rupees. 
The development of old forests and aeation 
of new ones have featured prominently in the 
Five Year Plans. The present policy of the 
Government of India is not only to maintain 
the existing forests but also to improve them 
and increase the area under forest with the 
object of making the country self-sufSdent in 
forest-products. The work of forest depart- 
' ments includes among other things the raising 
of new forests, felling ifiature trees, replacing 
them either naturally or by planting tiecs, 
preservation of wild life and protection from 
file, theft and other injuries. 

The maintenance and development of 
forests is the responsibility of the States. No 
forest is maintained directly by the Union 
Government except in the centrally adminis 
tered legions like the Andamans and llima 
chal Pradesh. The Union Goveininent, how¬ 
ever, is responsible for forest research and 
orest education. The Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture co-ordinates forest, activities in 
the country as a whole and advises States on 
forestry matters. The Inspector Genei.il of 
Forests under the Government of India is the 
Technical Adviser to the Union Goveiimicnt 
and also State Governments. 

A State Forest Department is noimally *i 
pait of the Agriculture Dcpaitmcnt. ihe 
Chief Conservator of Forests is the executive 
head of^the State Forest Depaitment. Undei 
him there may be Conservatois, Deputy Con 
setvators. Assistant Conservators, Divisional 
Forest Officers and Forest Officcis who form 
the gazetted cadre. Though each State has its 
own arrangements of administration ot the 
Department, normally the over-all responsibi¬ 
lities for the proper maintenance of forests lies 
with the Chief Conservator in the State. 

The entire forest area under a State is 
divided into different circles, divisions, ranges, 
sections and beats. A Forest-Officer who may 
be in-charge of a Division is responsible for 


management, maintenance and protection o| 
trees and woods in his area. He is required 
to supervise the work of his junior staff i,e. 
Rangers, Foresters, Forest Guards and other 
workers. He gives them technical advice and 
guides them in all matters of forest adminis¬ 
tration. He has also to ensure that the con¬ 
tractors, engaged by Government, work ac¬ 
cording to the rules laid down by the Depart¬ 
ment. He tours extensively in the forest area 
and inspects the work of his subordinate staff. 
In the same way senior officers, like Conserva¬ 
tors, Deputy Conservators and Assistant Con¬ 
servators supervise the wofk of junior officers 
and guide them in all matters relating to their 
maintenance and development. A Forest Offi¬ 
cer advises his staff in matters of tree planta¬ 
tion. He knows the types of trees that grow 
on a particular soil and in a particular di- 
mate and season. He also knows what post! 
arc dangerous to a particular plant and how 
to pi^itect it He is responsible for aworesta- 
tion (planting new trees) and takes concrete 
steps to grow forests. For a Forest Officer, 
the planting of the right type of trees on a 
particular soil at the proper time is as im¬ 
portant as the systematic felling of trees ac- 
coiding to plan. He also ensutes that mature 
and over mature trees arc felled in time SO 
that younger trees may grow properly. Ac- 
roiding to forest rules certain trees ought to 
be felled as soon as they have lived their nor¬ 
mal life Certain others are removed as they 
hinder the growth of new plants, and some 
others as they become uneconomic and so on. 
The Forest Officer checks up that his subordi¬ 
nate staff have followed these rules while fel¬ 
ling trees. A forest officer is responsible for 
selling timber and other products at open 
arretions and by tender. Before the auction 
.utii.ilK takes place wide publicity is given 
.ibout the date, time and place of auction. The 
auction is held in a public place. A forest 
officer is also responsible for the maintenance 
of law in the forc.st. 

I’ltc Forest Officer is thus the protector ot 
otn forest wealth including wildlife. If 
sorncertre destroys that wealth the Forest Offi¬ 
cer is authorised to exercise cettain Magisie- 
lial powers. To bring the culprits to book, 
he can punish them by imposing fine or by 
sentencing them to simple iiirpi isonment ac- 
cotding to the Forest Act. He must eusuic 
that his staff keeps strict vigilence over the 
forest so that forest fires do not occur. Besides 
all these, a Forest Officer is sometimes requir¬ 
ed to prepare plans for afforestation after 
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Studying soil conditions, rainfall, the labour 
position, transport facilities, availability of 
seeds, manure, fertilizers and irrimtion facili¬ 
ties. 

PERSONAL QUALrriES necessary are 
good physique, intelligence, selt reliance, coui 
age and tact. A Forest Officer should be able 
to walk long distances in jungles, sometimes 
all alone to survey tlic conditions of tiecs, etc. 
Fie should be capable of doing hard and stre¬ 
nuous woik in a jungle and adjusting himself 
to camp-life in isolated jungles where normal 
food and test may not be available. He 
should enjoy riding a horse, an elephant, or a 
mule, etc. and he must know how to handle a 
gdn. He should be a man of quick decision 
and good judgment. Besides all these, a forest 
officer must have a genuine interest in plants, 
animals and birds. 

lO QUALIFY as a iorcst oiliccr in any 
State a candidate must be at least a second 
class graduate in natural science, matfiematics 
or agricultutc of a recognised University. He 
should be between 19 24 years of age with 5 
inches oi 4 inches height and 31 inches chest 
(with an expansion of 2 inches). He should 
possess a sound hearing and physical fitness so 
that he may undergo at the time oi selection 
for appointment a hard physical test consist¬ 
ing oi a walk of 16 miles to be covered in four 
hours. The vacancies arc advertised by State 
Public Service Commissions and the selection 
is made either on tlie results of written and 
oral tests or by interview. After being select¬ 
ed by State Service Commissions the officers 
are trained on the nomination of the State 
Governments concerned in the Indian Forest 
College, Dehra Uun, for three years. 'I'he 
course of training in the Indian Forest Col¬ 
lege. includes studies in forest subjects like 
Sifvicultuic, land management and soil con- 
.servation, foicst mensuration, forest manage¬ 
ment. forest utilisation, forest policy, etc. and 
allied subjects like Botany, Forest Zoology, 
Soil Science and Foicst Engineering, etc. Be¬ 
sides these theoretical subjects the course in¬ 
cludes practical woik in demonstration areas. 

On successful completion of the course 
the Diploma in Forestry with Associateship of 
the Indian Forest College (A.I.F’.C.) is award¬ 
ed. 

ENTRY into the profession is by applica¬ 
tion to the State Public Service Commission 
in response to the advertisements issued by 
them. Persons selected on the results of writ¬ 
ten, oral and physical tests by Service Coni- 


for training in Forest College, Dehra Dun, for 
three years. After successful completion 44 
the course they are appointed as Forest Offi¬ 
cer/Assistant Conservator of Forests by their 
respective Governments on probation. They 
arc then appointed as regular ofRcets it they 
satisfactorily complete the probationary 
period. 

FURTHER TRAINING and resear^ 
facilities in specialised forest subjects are avail¬ 
able in the Foiest Research Institute, Dehra 
Dun. A short course of training in silvicul¬ 
ture research for about three months is ar¬ 
ranged for some officers deputed by State Gov¬ 
ernments. This course also covers training ini 
statistics. A short course in forest botany andl 
forest entomology is also conducted in thfl 
Institute. A specialised training for a lonm 
period is also arranged for those officers wno 
show interest in research work provided their 
respective State Governments agree to their; 
continuance in the research institute. A spe¬ 
cial short course of training in composite weiod! 
and wood anatomy, preservation of timber, 
mechanical wood seasoning etc. is also con¬ 
ducted for a limited number of persons in 
this institute. Besides these courses fainilitiea 
for post-graduate research work also exist for 
those who already hold a post-graduate degree! 
(M.Sc. or Ph.D.). 

COST OF TRAINING up to B.Sc. degree 
is of course borne by the candidates concern¬ 
ed, but once he is selected by the State Publid 
Service Commission for appointment as ^ a 
Forest Officer, the entire cost for his training 
in Indian Forest College, Dehra Dun, is borne 
by the deputing State Government. All Offi¬ 
cers deputed by State Governments are, how¬ 
ever, required to give an undertaking that 
they will serve their Governments at least fori 
five years. During the training period the 
State Governments also pay the officers under 
training a stipend of about Rs. 150/- per 
month. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION on 
employment opportunities and tra*ining fad- 
lities contacts may be made with: 

1. The Chief Conservator of Forests of 

your State. 

2. The Inspector General of Forest^ 

New Delhi. « 

3. The President, Forest Research Ins¬ 

titute and ColleM, Dehra Dun. ' 

4. The nearest Employment Exchange. 

(Copyright of the union Ministry o/l 

Labour and Employment, with whose courtesy 
the above article is printed). 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES BY 
COMPUTER 

An entirely new method of learning Ian 
guages, eoinbining the teehnique of computer 
translation with the prtneiples of program 
med learning, has been developed in Britain 
after thice years of rcseauh 

In an ivciage of 24 houis’ study it is 
claimed that any person can achieve a flue 
cency which with notnial teaehing methods 
would take several months 

A leading Biitish linguistic consultant, 
Pi of Bn 111 Dutton, of London Univeisity, 
devised a teehnique of computer tianslation 
by an ilysing a language clown to its basic 
stiuetiires An inteiesting aspec^ of this, ac 
coiding to Pi of Dutton, is that ir an average 
day an 1 nglishman’s conversation contains 
only about 26 structures 

This together with piogtamiiied Icain 
ing-the theoiv which claims tint a pcison 
learns best by lieing stiinulited to icspoiid ac 
lively to small pieees of information aiiangecl 
in %>gical sequenee-has‘been combined on 
specially piepaicd gramophone rceoids and 
books 

Thiec languages have so far been de ill 
with in this way—Spanish, 1 reiieli, and Ita 
lian Russian and Geiinan aie in the com sc 
of prepaiation, and basic lescaich is being 
carried out on olhei languages In the nen 
future It IS proposed to bung out a sciics of 
“Fnglish for Foreigners" records 

The new mcthcxl, which is called PIl L 
(Piogramiiied Instiuetion Language Loam 
ii^), IS paiticularly useful lor businessmen, 
officials ,^d tourists It has also been success 
fully tiled out in a London school whcic the 
records were used as auxiliary teaching equip 
ment. 

« « « 
SUBMARINE TO DRIFT WITH GULF 
STREAM 

A small submarine, in which biologists 
will be able to drift silently with the Gulf 
Stream and observe its flora and fauna in 
their natural surroundings, has been designed 
by the Swiss scientist Dr. Jacques Piccard. Dr. • 
Piccard gained valuable experience of sub¬ 


marine design when working with his famous 
father, Auguste Piccard, on the bathyscaph 
Trieite, which set up the world depth record 
in I960 with a dive of 35,800 feet in the Paci¬ 
fic 

The PX15 mesoseaph (medium depth 
submersible) is a development of Piccard’s 
touiist submarine which took passengers on 
tups below lake Geneva dining the Swiss 
Naiional I xhibition in 1964 It has the back¬ 
ing of an Anieiuan aircraft engineering firm, 
and IS being built at Mon they, Switzerland. 

Aliout the middle of next year, when the 
mesoseaph is completed and testccl, Piccard 
pi ins Jo I mb.'irk with four other scientists and 
diift for five or vix weeks, at depths varying 
from 200 to 1 200 feet This is made possible 
bv the vessel’s complete 'vertical stability* 
which enables it to float foi long periods at a 
constant depth without expending eneigv for 
piopulsion and without making any noise. 

As they drift with the 1,500 mile long 
Gulf Stic am it a speed of between 36 and 48 
nautical miles a d ly the scientists will he able 
to mike viluahlc observations on the natural 
movements and Iiabits of sea life, measure 
temperature, salinity and other physical cha¬ 
racteristics, and record the sounds made by 
fish and other marine creatures 

* * * 

SUNLIGHT TELEPHONE 

A motoiist in trouble on the 12 miles of 
inoioiway between Aceia, the capital of 
Gh ina, and leina, can pick up the reeeivci 
in one of the five pairs of radio telephone 
boxes by the roadside and get straight through 
to an emergency scivice—thanks to sunlight. 

The one watt of power requited to ope 
rate the transistorized radio telephones is 
generated by tropical sunshine the sun’s rays 
are collected thiough a panel of photo electrid 
cells mounted on a mast, and the current 
produced is sufficient to keep a small battery 
charged for emergency use 

The equipment, supplied by i British 
eleetionics film, is thought to be the fust of its 
type to make use of solar energy, md is claim¬ 
ed to show a substantial saving in both capi¬ 
tal and installation costs over more conven¬ 
tional systems. 
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EAST MEETS WEST 

Translations of thirteen Western tl.issiis 
have recently been published by the Indian 
Academy of Letters (Sahitya Akadeiui). Ihcse 
works, which include such famous titles as 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace, Aiisiophanes’ Frogs, 
Moliere’s Tartuffe, Thoteau’s Walden, Marhi- 
avelli's The Prince and Milton’s Areopagiltca, 
have been translated by leading Indian scho 
lars into one or more of 7 Indian languages. 

The tianslations have been made as pait 
of Unesco’s major project for ptomoting 
mutual understanding of the cultuial values 
of East and West. Unesco’s contribution was 
used for the purchase of high quality Swedish 
paper, shipped directly from Sweden to the 
Indian Academy of Letters. 

Fifteen other European classics have pic 
viously been published in Indian languages 
under this programme, including works by 
Ibsen, Shakespeare and Goethe. 

* * * 

SOME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT UN 

Nevei have so many, met so often, at so 
many places, on so many subjects and piodm 
cd so many reports that intcicst so few. 

1 he United Nations and its six piiiuipal 
organs have established what is pci haps a 
world lecotd for conferences and repoits, 

Accoiding to a lecciit report (auothei to 
add to the vast volume), the wot Id oig<ini/a- 
tion and its many atfiliates hold between 7.000 
and 8,000 meetings per )ear (about 20 pei 
day), lesulung in a bli//aid ol moic tlian one 
billion pages of docuinentation in live langu 
ages (that’s about one page for evety tluee 
persons on the wot Id’s suifacc, actualK many 
moic foi those who can lead since so many 
are illilciatc). 

1 lie job of piepaiing foi and seisuing 
these conleicnccs costs about 26 million dol 
lars pel ycai (that’s 500,000 dollais a sseck) 
and rcquiics the set vices of more tlian 1,000 
persons on a full-time basis (two million man 
hours a year. 

Thousands of pet sons, man^ of them eini 
nent experts, of all races, nationalities, uligi 
ons and political complexions aie sumnioiuJ 
annuallv (some nioie ficqucnth than oiluisi 
to confei ilnoughout the ivoild on cscis con 
ceivablc subject fiom aphids to /ithcis ami 
from bugs to bombs. 

"1 hough each conference is iiccc'ss.ns (.U 
least to those attending) and each report im- 


poiiant (at least to those drawing it up), it is 
gcncially admitted that their value is limited 
to those ivith specialized interests. 

While it may benefit him, Mr. Average 
World Citizen won’t take time to study pro¬ 
posals for “the standardization of the nomen¬ 
clature of geographical locations.” 

Even those who call them and attend 
them have only a hazy idea—if any at all—of 
the terrific amount of preparation required 
for a major UN conference, nor of the costs 
involved. 

Recently an ad hoc committee appointed 
by Secretaty-Gencial U Thant to iccommend 
ways of tigliteniiig up day to day operational 
costs, declared that great savings could be 
effected by reducing the number and frequen¬ 
cy of conference and the amount of documen¬ 
tation they produce. 

Before a decision can be made where to 
hold a conference, the requirements have to 
be determined. Among these are a plenary 
hall capable of seating 130 to 140 delegations 
of five members each, provided with addition¬ 
al spate to accommodate the press and public. 
Also required are two conlerence rooms of 
similar capacity, plus additional rooms fot 
committee meetings, suites of offices foi key 
officers and personnel, a lounge and eating 
facilities. 

Ill addition, the looms must be provided 
with equipment for simultaneous interpreta¬ 
tion in five languages, microphones at each 
delegation’s position and accommodations for 
ladio and TV equipment. 

Also lequiicd would be space for repro¬ 
duction of documents and reports, storage 
spate foi supplies, a documents distiibution 
aica, infoiillation desk, cable office, post office, 
oveise.is telephone facilities, travel bureau, 
tiansmission facilities for Iona and short wave 
ladio, TV. 

Personnel would include sound techni¬ 
cians, cleiks, typists, mcssengeis, sccuiity per¬ 
sonnel, chauffeurs, cleaners, interpieters tran- 
slatois and scoies of otheis. 

* * * 

CAMEL MILK SAFE FOR CONSUMPTION 

Camel milk has been recommended for 
Inim.in consumption by a sub-committee of the 
Ccnii.d Committee for Food Standards, re¬ 
poits PTl. 

I'he sub-committee has said that camel 
milk and its products Sire fairly commonly 
used by people in different parts of the world 
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where tlie camel is a domesticated auiiaal. 
I'he milk is considered safe for hwm.iii con¬ 
sumption, it adds. 

While recommending the camel milk for 
human consumption, the sub committee has 
presaibed standard speciheations and suggest¬ 
ed that these be incorporated in the Preven¬ 
tion of Food Adulteration Rules. Accoiding 
to the specifications, the fat content should 
not be less than tlnce per cent and solid (non- 
lat content) not less than nine per cent. 

It has, howevci, slatted that camel milk 
as well as ^oat and sheep milk should not be 
used foi preparation of standardized milk, 
toned milk or double toned milk. These 
items could be prepared only by cow’s milk 
or buffalo milk. 

tt * * 

WilEUE MEMORY IS STOKED 

Noted Soviet psychologist kevgouy Soko¬ 
lov has advanced me idea mat man stores his 
experience in the tornwoi mcii|Oiy in the most 
ancient sections ol the cortey, known as the 
hippocampus, wliicli developed ui the early 
stages of the evolution ol animal kingdom. 

Groups of nerve cells, scattered thiough- 
out the cortex specialize in diilereut iunctions, 
take note of diherent properties of things, such 
as colour, form or size, while another group 
known as “novelty detector” reacts only to 
new properties of thiugs. 

After 10 to 15 repetitions the normal 
novelty detector ceases to react to such irii- 
tants as, lor instance, the sound of bell. 

Sokolov came to this conclusion alter his 
experiments on rabbits at the Laboratory of 
Higher Nervous Activity, Moscow Univcisity. 

The scientists inserted a micro electrode 
into a rabbit’s cortex and turned on red light 
Or some other uritant on the labbit and the 
reactions of the animal were recorded on an 
oscillt^aph. 

it jvas thus established that novelty de¬ 
tectors are located chieuy in the hippocampus, 
the ancient section of the cortex. 

* * * 

DRUG CURE FOR INFERTILE MEN 

Although no wild claims arc being made, 
doctors at the United Birmingham Hospitals 
have been encouraged in their search for a 
drug to cure men of infertility by the results 
of a series of experiments. 

One of the doctors concerned was Dr. A. • 
C. Crookc, the Hospitals considtant endoc- 
trino^ogist. He is conducting research into 


the effect of hormone treatment on infertUe 
women, and giving a similar treatment on 
men. 

Of eight men in the experiment, one has 
niairicd and his wife is now expecting a baby. 

Dr. Crooke commented: “1 am a little 
hesitant about making great claims for the 
prugiess we have maae. It is too early for 
that. Ihe results so far do not represent an 
answer to make sterility generally.” 

* « « 

STEEL CLOTH 

Stainless steel has been woven into a &ib* 
ric in the United Slates, says a USiS release. 

file cloth with a .0U7 m il limetre thinji 
fibre IS suit and m most ways resembles nor mal 
hglitweight textiles. It offeis many benefits, 
niciuciiug of Its spuib strength and freedom 
iiu^ uie static clecuicity. 

Only wiiai pi events its commercial use 
now is Us staggering cost—^y,UUU dollars a 
pound, liut the piobiem will be solved sooner 
ifiaii imagined, judging liom ail the miracles 
111 textiles since nylon made its debut in 
iNyloti cost 11 million dollais m research and 
liie energies of some IIU scientists. 

* * * 

NLW PHOTOGRAPHIC TECHNIQUE 

A photographic technique, which pro¬ 
vides an linage as it would appear to a person 
with nine eyes, has been developed in the 
United biatcs. It is a significant advance in 
pliotogramiuetry—the science of surveying by 
means of aerial photographs. 

According to the inventors—Professors 
Arthur J. McNair and James M. Anderson-^ 
the technique is applicable not only to points 
oil the earth’s surface, but also can oe used for 
mapping objects in space such as the moon 
and planets. 

Working on the theory that a person 
with more than two eyes would have greater 
depth perception, would be able to see a lar¬ 
ger area at a glance and could see with much 
greater accuracy, a research team developed a 
method in 1964 for "viewing” three photo¬ 
graphs simultaneously, utilizing a large-capa¬ 
city computer that reconstructed the light 
rays as if seen by a thrcc-eycd man. 

I'he new technique, also dependent on a 
very laige computer, still further overcomes 
man’s limitations by allowing him to view 
nine photographs simultaneously as a unit. 
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i'uciliLics for liet education for llic chil- 
dtcu upio the age of 14 aie piuvidcd in 
liic Stales oL Andlna Piadcsh, Jainntu and 
Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya I’radesii, Madias, 
Mysore, Punjab and Rajastiian. In Gujarat 
and Mahaiasiitra education is liee ujito VII 
standaid while hihar, Uttar Piadesh and 
West Bengal have facilities foi Irec edma- 
tion for girls only. Education at primal y 
stage (age gtoup 6-11) is already free in all 
States except in sonic urban areas of West 
Bengal. Free education to the children in 
age group 11-14 in the States where it is not 
yci provided, will be extended as soon as re¬ 
quisite icsources arc available to the States. 
Compulsory Primary Education acts have been 
enacted in 10 States though they liave been 
made applicable to only some areas in each. 
They are; Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradcsli, Mysore, Punjab, West Ben¬ 
gal, Rajasthan, Kerala and Madras. 

* « « 

NEW SCHOOL HAS TV IN EACH 
CLASSROOM 

An experimental secondary school which 
will make systematic use of audiovisual tech- 
nic^ucs, including closed-circuit television, is 
nearing completion at Marly-le-Roi, near 
Paris. I’he school will open in the autumn 
with an initial intake of 300 junior pupils. 

Television will be the main method of 
instruction in this school, but slides, tape re¬ 
corders, language l.iboratorics and teaching 
machines will also be used. This predomiii- 
ante of audio-visual techniques is reflected in 
the school’s architecture: the classrooms, for 
18 pupils each, are triangular in shape, per¬ 
mitting each chiltl a good view of the televi¬ 
sion set or projection screen. These small 
rotims are separated from each other by 
snuod-proof screens, which can be removed 
when a larger classroom is needed. 'I'lie main 
building houses a television studio, a record 
library and spetial loonis for science teaching. 

The function of the teacher in this new 
school is still essential, though it has changed 
in character, accotding to M. Henri Dieu^eide, 
director of educational broadcasting at the 
French National Educational Institute, who 


drew up the school's teaching pitigramme. 
J he teacher ceases to be "the oracle and 
souice of all knowledge" and becomes the 
pupils’ guide, supci visor and counsellor. The 
start at Marlcy-le-Roi Jiave all volunteered for 
the work; they are taking a special course in 
teaching methods and the use of the technical 
t( 2 uipnienr. before taking up their posts. 

* * x- 

AMERICA'S OLDEST STUDENT 

On her 100th biithday recently Mrs. Mar.y 
(Gramma) Walker, America’s oldest student, 
received a message of congratulation from the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

Mrs. Walker, a Negio, was born in Ala¬ 
bama one year after the tnd of the Civil War. 
She had never* gone to school until 1964, 
when she entered an adult basic education 
class in Chattanooga. “1 wanted to learn to 
read the Bible so that I could know more 
about God,” slie said. 

Now she is able to read and copy passages 
liom the Bible and she also reads newspapers. 
’’Gramma has a keen mind and doesn’t for¬ 
get," says her teacher., 

* * * 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Eight out of ten children in India in the 
age group 6-11 arc at school today, as against 
tour out of ten fifteen years ago. 

The number of children studying in pri¬ 
mary schools has trebled to 511 lakhs. More 
than a third of them are girls. 

For nine out of ten children, there is a 
scliool within walking distance, less than a 
mile away. There arc 4 lakh primary schools, 
twice as many as in 1950. 

The number of teachers has doubled to 
o\cr 10 lakhs. One out of five is a women 
teaclicr. 

Government spends Rs. 14 per child per 
year on primary education—Rs. 5 more per 
child than in 1950. The total expenditure 
last year was Rs. 122 crores. 

« * * 

SCHEME TO SEARCH SCIENCE TALENT 

The science talent search scheme, imple¬ 
mented by the National Council of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Training through the de- 
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parunent of Science Education in the jears 
1963 64 has now been le christened as the Na¬ 
tional Sfunce I'aknt Scaich Scheme 

The scope of this national scheme will 
include an all-India examination to be con 
ducted towaids the end ol class XI (or an 
equivalent class) for selection of 350 students 
evcis >cai loi tlic award of scholarships from 
B Sr. 1st year to Ph D. stage 

The scholai ships svill be awarded only to 
those students who join basic science course. 
The scholai ships beyond B Sc stage, will be 
'■ontinued in the case of only those students 
who secure 1st class at the close of the B Sc 
stage and also at the end of the M Sc stage 

The next science talent search examina 
lion will he held on januarv^ 1, 1967 Tlio 
eligible candidates »an submit their applica 
tion lot ms which aie available with the prin 
cipals of the highei secondatv schools and 
colleges conccincd, litest In Octohir 15. 1966 

X » 

FLOATING UNIVERSITY 

The Dutch Imci "Rijnclam” is to act as 
a floating unhcrsitv dining the next academic 
)ear It is to sail on two ciuises, each of 107 
class, during which the student passengeis will 
follow' a programme of studies drawn up b\ 
Chapman College, of Oiange. California The 
ship svill lease New YoilL in calls October and 
sail via the Mcdileiiadcan to the Far Fast 
The students will disembaik at Los Angeles 
in February 1967 and a second contingent 
ssill sail a few days later 

* * * 

EVERY FOURTH PERSON A STUDENT 
IN HONG KONG 

Tjiieie aie now o\ci 900 000 students at 
tending schools and educational courses in 
Hong Kong—25 pei cent of the population — 
according to the Governor, Sir David Trench, 
in his recent annual review' 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
STUDY ABROAD 

Some 170,000 persons w'ill be able to 
benefit frojai opportunities for subsidized studv 
abroad duiing 1966 

The 16th edition of Unesco’s handbood 
Study Abroad, just published, contains detail 
ed information on oppoitunities offered by 77 
international organizations and bv some 1.690 
dot^ojr bodies in 120 countries Nearly all , 
these awards will also be available during 1967 
and 1968- 


For each opportunity available, the hand' 
book indicates—in English, French oi Spanish 
.tccoiding to the case—the duration of the 
award, wheie it is, its value, and where to 
ciiquiie about it. 

Inircxluctor) notes have been added for 
.32 of the (ountries listed, giving general in' 
ioiinjtiou on stud) facilities and conditions, 
adsisory scivices, useful publications and dates 
of academic yeais States and territories for 
which aw uds arc listed foi the first time are; 
Brunei, Bytloiussia, Chad, Congo (Brarza- 
villc), Qatai and Swaziland 

Study Abroad conforms closely with its 
comp.iiiion volume, the Uucsco Handbook of 
Jnteniatiouat Cxrhangn, which gives infor¬ 
mation on o\ct 5,300 agencies and organiza'- 
lions conducting progiammes of international 
evcliangc and ciiltiual cooperation A second 
cditXTn of tins litter handbook will appear 
later this vear 

* * * 

LEARNING BY TELEPHONE 

Lectuus and language coinses aie being 
given by telephone in the State of Wisconsin, 
T1SA B\ meins of amplifying devices snp- 
plied bv the telephone company groups of 
stiidints in different places are enabled to fol¬ 
low the fliss Ol lecture and ask questions. 

The method w is intiodiiccd by the Uni- 
veisitv of Wisconsin Extension Division to 
nnpiove and expand opportunities to people 
to learn, while lediicing the costs of trans¬ 
porting instructors 

Young people in 27 different high schools 
aie leaining fivx* foieipjn languages by a com 
himtion of coirespondence studv and tele¬ 
phone classes supplied hv the University. Bv 
the same technique 200 doctors in 18 different 
hospitals have been following a 24-week 
course of instruction from the University’s 
medical centre Eight to ten hospital “classes” 
are on the circuit at the same time, and each 
hears questions asked bv the other groups 
and the answ'eis the lecturci provides 

« 'll « 

FOOTBALL: A WEAPON AGAINST 
TRUANCY 

The schoolteathcis of Moguci, in Spanish 
province of Huelva, have started awarding 
football match tickets for good performance 
in class. As a result, school attendance has 
improved by 30 per cent 



BODY TO STUDY EQUIPMENT NEEDS 

Mr. Raj Raliadur, ^lil)islcr for Tnfoiitia- 
tion and llroadrasiing. lold I Ik; Rajya Sal)!ia 
(hat the .Stale Direr tors of Information had, 
at their meeting held in New Delhi on June 6 
and 7. reroinmeiuled that the erinipment 
needs of (he film industry should he gone into 
hy a roinmittee eonsisling of representatives of 
the Uential and State Covetninents and the 
industry. 'I his reronimcndation was genend- 
ly approved hy the ronferenre of State Min- 
i.stcrs of Information held in New Delhi on 
July 20 and 21. 

Othci suggestions made hy the meeting of 
the Direrfors of Information were: State^Cov- 
erninenfs prorlneing filnis should he invited 
by the Ministry of Information and Broadrast- 
ing to partifipate in the annual interministe- 
rial meetings for the finali.sation of the pro¬ 
duction programme of the I'ilms Division, field 
publicity units of the Central and the Stale 
Governments should he supplied with at least 
one print each of films produced by the Films 
Division and similarly, the State Governments 
should supply a ropy of each of their fdms to 
each of the Central field publicity units in 
their region; the Films Division should under¬ 
take duohing work of such Government films 
as are approved by the Film Advisory Board 
for all-India release on a payment basis; an 
attempt should be made to dub films in the 
major tribal dialects and, for this purpose, the 
resources of the Films Division should be aug¬ 
mented. 

The meeting also suggested that a sepa¬ 
rate sub committee of each of the raw stock 
advisory committees should be appointed to 
deal with the rasv film needs of State Govern¬ 
ments and short film producers in Bombav. 
Calcutta anti Madras: film societies should be 
encouraged to organise inter-State festivals; 
the ^finistries of Home Affairs and Informa¬ 
tion and Broadcasting should examine the 
question of obscene film posters in consulta¬ 
tion with the .State Governments so as to 
achieve uniform criteria for judging such pf)s- 
ters. 

* * * 

FIl TO HAVE 4 NEW COURSES 

The eighth meeting of the advisory com¬ 
mit ice of the Film Institute of India, which 


was held recently in Poona, rectunineiulcd the 
introduction of four new courses-—Pioduction, 
Processing. Ait Diic'clion and Film Apprecia¬ 
tion--during the' Fourth Plan period. Pro¬ 
duction and Procc;ssing courses will he intro 
duced in the nc-xt academic se.ssion, with a 
new cour.se to he added every year. 

Mr. Raj nainuhii, IFuion Minister for 
luformntion and Broadcasting wlio presided, 
laid stress on exploiing the avenues of em- 
plo\iiient for Diploma-holders and said that 
a survev should be made of the needs of the 
film industrv, the State Governments and the 
Films Division so that the artistes and other 
trainees of the Institute could be gainfully 
employed. 

The committee rerommended conducting 
research in various subjects now being taught 
at the Institute and also production of experi¬ 
mental films. 

The Minister .said that a sving should he 
set up to enndurt research in cinema equip¬ 
ment and development of production equip¬ 
ment. lie suggc.stcd that (he Institute should 
make an effort to prcvluce feature films, pre- 
ferahlv in colour, and .should create a separate 
fund for the purpose. 

The committee also approved a scheme 
of refrc-sher courses for technicians at Bombay. 
Madras and Calcutta, to be conducted by film 
technicians as guests or part time leftu.rers. 

* * « 

RUSSIAN CLASSIC FILMS FOR POONA 
LIBRARY 

The National Film Archive of India has 
reccnllv received four Rii.ssian silent clas.si.es: 
Fiscnstein’.s ‘‘Strike’’ (1924^, “Oftober” (1927), 
and "General Line” (1928). as also Dovzhen¬ 
ko’s ‘‘Earth’’ (1930). from Gosfilmofond, Mos¬ 
cow. the Russian film archive. The Indian 
archive being affiliated to the International 
Federation of Film Archives in Paris, mem¬ 
bership of the Federation enables it to pro- 
rure foreign film classics on aw exchange basis 
from other member archives without any ex¬ 
change spending. 

Originally titled in Russian, the work of 
retitling the films in English is now being 
completed in Poona. The English-titled prints 
will soon be ready for showing to film sode- 
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ties and study groups all over the country, 
through the distribution library of ilic art hive. 

The Eienstein films display the grc.it 
film-maker developing his early experiments in 
intellectual and emotional montage, and Dovz¬ 
henko’s "Earth” shows us one of the direr tor's 
finest examples in poetic construction. 

* * * 

“REALISM” IN FILMS STRETCHED TOO 

FAR 

Champions of screen rcali.sm in the city 
have been debating the high cost of stretching 
it too far in the light of what a Calcutta pro¬ 
ducer had to experience recently. 

The Calcutta producer was reported to 
have been arrested on the charge of "conspi¬ 
racy for counterfeiting currency notes” to use 
them for a dream sequence in his film. 

The dream sequence rccpiired the actor- 
hero to walk on a heap of currency notes of 
higher denominatkyj and eventually drown 
himself under that heap. The producer, the 
police alleged, had illegally manufactured 
counterfeit notes without any authorisation 
from the Rcseive Bank of India and allowed 
a large number of these notes to go into cir¬ 
culation. 

Said one Bombay producer: "When you 
take rcali.sm too far, you always land into 
trouble.” • 

Said another wag; “In Bengal they take 
realism so seriously thev want even their dream 
sequences to be realistic. Here in Bombay 
what are designed as realistic situations often 
look like dream sequences to the average fan.” 

Qracked yet another wit: "All they could 
have done was to change one word in the note 
and print: ‘On Demand I Promise Not to 
Pay’.” {Bharat Jyoti). 

* * * ' 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MOVIES BEING 

• COMPILED 

The National Film Archive of India has 
undertaken the compilation of a bibliography 
of Ipdian films, both silent and talkies. ’ ' 

The project has been entrusted to Mr. 
Bhaskar y. Dharap, a member of the advisory 
committee oi the N.F.A.I., who was the assis¬ 
tant editor of the ‘‘Indian Cinematograph 
Year Book,” published in 1938 hy tjie Motion 
Picture Society of India, Edited by Mr. B. D. 
Bharucha. who is now president of the Cine¬ 
matograph Exhibitors* Association of India, 


it contained a hibliogi'aphy that was nearly up 
to date then. 

IVIr. Dharap, who has already started 
woiking on the jnojeit. .said that he hoped 
that the bibliography would be ready in less 
than two years. 

He said that, since Dada.saheb Phalke 
prodiucd “Raja Harishchandra,” the first 
Indian film, in 1912. as many as 1,275 silent 
films were produced in India till 1934, when 
the talkie dominated. Little information was 
available about the silent period. For one 
thing, the first Clensor Boards—those in Bom* 
bay, Calcutta and Madras—tame into being 
only in 1920 and hence there was no official 
record of the first eight years of Indian cine¬ 
matography. Effoiis (o get the old silent films 
had borne no results, except that three out of 
the six reels of “Raja ITarishchandra” were 
obtained by the N.F.A.I. recently. The other 
fifTns must have been “junked and converted 
into silver.” 

Mr. Dharap would meet old masters and 
get information from their memory M. G. 
Dave, story-writcr of about 400 silent films: 
K. P. Bhavc, who directed over 50 silent pic¬ 
tures: Sulochana, Sr., the first ever Indian 
woman to face a cine camera; Zubaida, an¬ 
other old-time actress; and Shankarbhai 
Bhatt, of Prakash Pictures, which, incident¬ 
ally, was apart from Wadia Movietone, the 
only producing concern born in the silent 
peritxl was yet in the field. 

Comparatively, it was easier, thanks to 
censor records, Government gazettes and 
newspapers, to collect the data regarding talk¬ 
ing .pictures since the first Indian talkie, 
‘‘Alam Ara,” produced in 1931 bv the Impe¬ 
rial Film Company, with Zubaidg, Master 
Vitthal and Prithviraj in the cast. Mr. Dha¬ 
rap said that, even in their case. It was diffi¬ 
cult to get copies of old films. So far, the 
N.F.A.I. had been able to get only few, which 
included all pictures of the Prahhat Film 
Company, excluding "Alam Ara.” For compil¬ 
ing the bibliography, he had sent to those 
concerned a questionnaire asking information- 
regarding the name of every film, its l.angu-<;.> 
age, length, running time, production 
cern, producer, nature of stqrv. cast, directoii ^ 
story, script and scenario writers, dialogue an|k| 
lyric writers and technicians. ; « 


Your greatest strength is siKown in perse¬ 
verance. —A. T. Sroum. 
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SIIN-POWKIIKU LAShR 

Power fioin suiilij>lil has been used in 
the United States to opeiate a laser, a device 
which emits an cMiemelv tliiii, intense beam 
of light that tloes mil sjnead out as much as 
do ordinary liglil beam';, 'llic expeiiment 
shows that siith a laser could become an ideal 
medium for future space corninunitations. 

The system’s inventor, Dr. C. Oilbeit 
Young of the Ainetitan Optical famipanv, 
Southbridge, Massachusetts, says fuithei deve¬ 
lopment should tesuh in the entire svsteui 
weighing onlv a few pounds and occupying a 
space of about a cubic foot, small enough to 
be fitted without difficidtv into jiiost mod^SkU 
spacecraft. 

A telescope connected to the laser stalks 
the sun across the skv, traps its ravs and fo¬ 
cuses them on the surface of a slender, inch- 
long crystal rod made of what optical resear¬ 
chers call "YAG" (^ttrium-aluminium-garnet^. 
In this wav, the sun replaces the conventional 
lamp and electrical apparatus that other lasers 
need for their initial boost. 

The focused sunliufhl is strong enough to 
make a piece of wood hurst into fiames, but 
the heSm that emerges from the laser is even 
more intense and far more useful. This 
emerging light is of such a nature that it can 
be used to carry messng>?s between spacecraft 
or as a very intense satellite beacon. 

During five siinnv months of operation, 
the laser functioned up to several hours at a 
time, producing one watt of power in its conti¬ 
nuous, histhlv intense beam of invisible in¬ 
frared light. Future lasers operating In space 

could produce visible light. 

* * * 

MACniNF THAT CANGFUS 30,000 
STAMPS AN HOUR 

Luminescent ink is now being used bv 
the U.S. Government’s Rnreau of F.ncrraving 
and Printing on the more than 23.000 million 
postage stamps it produces tverv vear. 

The stnmns glow svben subierted to xdtra- 
vlolet light from new mail handling machines. 
This allows the machines to nutomaticnllv ar¬ 
range envelopes so that thev all fare in the 
fame direction, and to cancel the stamps on 
dl£m at a rate of 30.000 an hour. 


FLOWERS THAT CURE 
INFLAMMATIONS 

'"riic golden rodcKlendron is an evergreen 
bu.sh growing in the highland districts of the 
Far Fast and llic bergenia—a gi-ass found on 
rocky and stony slopes in the taiga. Both 
|>lanls contain tanning substances and have 
lieen used since ancient times in folk medicine 
for the treatment of inflammations and for 
sio[)ping liacmorrhages. 

Good icsults have been obtained at the 
pharmaceutic: faculty of Jrkut.sk Medical Insti- 
tiiie with water solutions of rododendron and 
bergenia in the ircatment of inHammations of 
the mucosa of tlic mouth. 

Specialists have studied the mechanism 
through which these popular medicines exer¬ 
cise their healing influence to check whether 
ihcv can possibly cause any dangerous compli¬ 
cations. The preliminary results of these 
studies show that the substances are harmless 
and capable of killing certain microbes found 
in the month during inflammation of the 
mucosa. 

Their medical effect' is somewhat similar 
to that of medicines coiftaining chlorine. It 
is experimentally proved that rododendron 
and bergenia are much more effective tlian 
cauterising substances which injure tissues 
and delay the healing process. 

At the Irkutsk Medical Institute vfujious 
forms of stomatitis have for years been suepess- 
fully treated with these remedies of folk medi¬ 
cine. The next step will be experiments in 
the wider use of solutions prepared from rodo- 
dendron leaves and bergenia roots, 

« * ' ' * 

MOON FLIGHT CONDITIONS CREATED 
ON EARTH 

An ingenious set of devices is helping 
astronauts in the United States to faniiliarize 
themselves with a flight to the moon. It re- 
jiroduces conditions similar to tho^ expected 
on the actual trip. 

The svstera indudes a replicg of the 
Apollo “Command Module", the portion of 
the spacecraft in which astronauts will sit dur¬ 
ing the moon flight. The mpdcl, wiljh room 
for three ’astronauts^ simulates the space $aivi- 
rojunent coniplete with controls, dials and 
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Other equipment exactly as on the fliglit 
model. 

Another part of the system is a six-foot 
globe that is built with such accuracy that it 
comes within 10 thousandths of an inch of 
being a perfect sphere. 

By closed circuit television, the astronauts 
inside the Command Module replica can sec 
on a screen portions of the globe as they would 
see the earth in a real flight, including 31 
landmarks useful for determining their posi¬ 
tion. 


knew that the Earth is, as it were engiUlid 
within a dust cloud. 

V. Moroz, a Soviet scientist, recently 
proved that the density of this cloud is gradu* 
ally inacasing. He assumes that the tartfa 
adua oy Its gravitational puli, some 3U0*40C 
iinuiuu tons ut cosmic dust to this cloud every 
)L‘ai. A small part of it—about a million 
ioii»-Ulis out annually onto the surface ol 
oui planet. 

lias dust is also the material from which 
llie new naiural satellites ot tlie Itai'th are 


This is accomplished by a television scan¬ 
ning camera positioned barely an inch from 
the globe. The picture projected inside the 
module appears as if it were taken 100 miles 
above the earth. The camera can be moved 
farther away from the globe to simulate cor¬ 
respondingly greater distances from the earth. 

The globe weighs 372 pounds and is 
made of 5-inch thick fibreglass and epoxy. It 
is the world's most •ascuraic parth replica. 

Another device in the simulation system 
is a “space table”, known to scientists as a 
“d,ynamic motion simulator”, which swajs 
and pitches like a spacecraft in flight respond¬ 
ing to astronaut controls or to an automatic 
control system. 

On this table arc^ sensors which detect the 
motion and relay appropriate signals to the 
instrument panel in *the Command Module. 
Thus, the astronauts get the same information 
on their instruments as they would receive if 
they were in a flight to the moon. 

All these components are linked to a com¬ 
puter that can perform up to 600,000 arith¬ 
metical computations a second, thus providing 
what scientists call “real time” (as it is hap¬ 
pening) simulation. 

* * * 

NATURAL SISTERS OF THE MOON 

Soviet scientists and their colleagues 
abroaO, keep a constant w'atch on the dust 
satellites of the Earth. Tliey were discovered 
in 1961-1962 by Prof. K. Kordylckski, a Polish 
astronomer. It is exceedingly difficult to ob¬ 
serve them through a conventional telescope. 
They can be observed only on moonless nights 
and then only when they arc in a position 
direedv opposite the Sun and nowhere near 
the Milky Wav. Naturally such convenient 
conditions do r it come about often. 

Astronomer, knew of the dust accumula¬ 
tions near the Earth long ago. They also 


loimcci. Just like tnc Aioon, tliey have pnasesi 
their uiiguuiess ctiuugmg with tueir position 
111 iciuiiuii Lu iiic i>uu and the oDserver on the 
Eui cii. i iicii pnase ctiaiiges correspond tfl 
those oi the ivioou out occur either hve dayi 
earlier or later. 

lire diameter of each of the satellites il 
pi^uaoiy nut less tiiau taut oi tiic i:.ana. Blit 
lit ueiisity tuey camioi be compared with the 
Eaiin. they may have no more than OOC 
speak' or uust per cubic kiloiiicti'e. Up Ul 
now no objects brighter than a star ot the 12;^ 
magintude nave ueeu observed within th<^ 
I'his means that there are no objects thd^ 
bigger than 20 m in diameter. 'I'he tot^ 
mass of the cloud is comparatively small-— 
20,000 tons which is several billion times lesi 
than the mass of the Earth. 

These natural Earth satellites are outside 
the orbits followed so tar by space vehidef. 
But there is no doubt tliai as interplanetary 
travel progresses these orbits will change. 
Hence man’s interest in what he might eh> 
counter on space routes. 

(By Yuri Pskovsky)- 
* * * 

EARTH ITSELF IS A SPACECRAFT 

The planet earth is itself u spacecraft) 
scientists keep reminding us. And now a 
member of the U.S. Congress, Richard T. 
Hanna of California, suggests nations of the 
earth are faced with the same problems con¬ 
fronting astronauts: maintaining purity . olE 
their environment so that life can continue to 
exist. 

Haiuia urges stiqij^d up jirogrammes tq 
keep the earth's air, soil aiul water dean, witi^ 
elimination of polluting factors brought aboiit 
bv civilization. He tites one of his constitu,* 
ents, Stuart N. Davidson, a space expert, al 
authority on the problem. 

David.son .sets the issue in these terms; 
“Consider, if you will, our planet earth. In 
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rculily, it is a spaiccraft. A ulalivcly siii;ill 
spucecrnli iiiiilling llnoiijj]) the uiiiliartcd 
void of spate. It happens lo be laij^e enough, 
Lo have enough mass, so tliat ii liolds unto it¬ 
self its own atmo.sphcie. This iiiahlcs its 
clicw of ihiee billion ])eople lo live on the 
outside of the lapside lather than on the in 
side, Ncveiiheless, the eaith and its new, this 
spaceship, is a dosed atmosphere with limited 
resources. 

“"J'he new of ihiee billion on this space¬ 
craft and the nu‘ihanisms whith they build 
and opeiale aie busilv destroying the environ¬ 
ment and upselling the natinnl balance seve 
rely. 1 he new, itsell. gives cjll something like 
100,000 tons ol dead skin, hair, nails and 
clandruil' pet day into the enviiomneul. It 
manages somehow to neate six million tons of 
towels, empty beei tans, pop bottles, etc. 

The 200 million internal coiubustion 
engines that are constantly itinning on me 
highways or in fi.xed installations give olt 
countless billions of cubic feet of polluted air 
per day, and into our streams and oceans are 
dumped millions ol tons of industrial and 
personal refitsc and pollution. 

“'Ihe most optimistic ol scientists when 
viewing this situation give the human race a 
few centuries of survival at the present rate, 
'rhe more pcssiiuistii scientists indicate to us 
that our great grandchildren may well be the 
last humans on earth il something isn’t done. " 
* * * 

DRUG AGAINST RADIOACTIVITY 
A subslante ilaimed to be highly elfectivc 
against harmtul elletts of radio-activity has 
been reported by Dr. Wataru Nakamura of 
the division of radiation hazards of the Na¬ 
tional Institute of Radiology Science, accord¬ 
ing to Kyodo, the Japanese news agency. 

Dr. Nakaiuuia said the substance was dis¬ 
covered by Mt. Tadayoshi Kobayashi, a 31- 
year-old member of the division laboiatory. 
The substaiiee is 5-HTP (hydroxy trypto¬ 
phane), a type of amino acid. 

According to the aimouiueineiu, experi¬ 
ments were carried out by injeeting a solution 
of 5-HTP into the intiavcgitioncal cavity of 
mice, after wliich the mice were subjected to 
irradiation. 

Normally most mite die tvheii irradiated 
with 700 Roentgerw. In the case of mice in¬ 
jected with .solutions of 5-HTP, however, all 
mice survived 800 Roentgens and 90 per cent 
survived 900 Roentgens. 


Of mice exposed to radiation of 1,000 
Roentgens. 77 per cent proved immune when 
injected with the solution. 

* * * 

CHINESE DISPUTE THEORY 

China has claimed that the “theory of 
the stratoii model,’’ postulated by Chinese 
pliysicists has exposed the erroneous theory of 
Western sdiolars tiiat the elementary particles 
weie indivisible. 

In a leport on research on the theory of 
elementary particles read at the plenary meet¬ 
ing of the 1966 suinnier physics colloquim in 
Peking, a C.hincsc scientist, Wang Jung, said 
on July 26, 1965, that the members of the re¬ 
search group had creatively postulated the 
"theory of the siraton model,’’ which reflects 
the internal structure of elementary particles. 

riie leport, cariied by the New China 
News Agency, said that the ‘theoiy of the stra- 
lou model’’ shows that '.lic elementary parti¬ 
cles are composed of still more elementary 
things stratons and auti-stratons. 
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AMERICAN FIRM OFFERS TO MINE 
COPPER IN ANDHRA 

Mines and Metals Minister Dey told the 
Rajya Sabha on August 1 that tlie Govern¬ 
ment was considering the oiTer of an Ameii 
can firm for the mining of copper in the Agni- 
gundla mineral belt in Andhra. 

He said the firm of Ashland Oil and Re¬ 
fining Co., was willing to collaborate with the 
Government on lisk-beaiing conditions. It 
would contribute 49 per cent of equity capi¬ 
tal in the form of foreign exthange, he said. 

Collaboration terms, under the study of 
the Goveiniuent, also stipulated that the firm 
would have lechnicaj control under its nian- 
agement for 10 yearV* Pricing and disliibu- 
tion of the metal pioduccd at the mines, how¬ 
ever, would be undertaken entirely by the Na¬ 
tional Mineral Development Corporation, a 
Goveininent of India undertaking, he added. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Mani 
whether the Goveininent was awaie of strong 
public ciiticism against entrusting technical 
management to a foreign paiticipant, Mr. Dey 
pointed out that the’know-how and equip 
ment necessary for the mining were not avail¬ 
able indigenously. Under the circumstances, 
he saw no reason why there should be any 
hesitation in accepting foreign collaboration 
for the exploitation of resources of a metal 
that was in acutely short supply the world 
over. 

_ The main consideration, Mr. Dey said, 
which had led the Government to consider the 
proposal of American firm, was the need for 
developing copper deposits in the countiy in 
the^ shortest possible time. In coming to a 
decision*the Government had to bear in mind 
the paucity of indigenous expertise at almost 
all stages, preliminary to the production of 
the metal, like geological exploration, mining, 
process know-how, engineering and metal¬ 
lurgy. 

There was also the difficulty of arranging 
the requisite foreign exchange for the pur¬ 
chase of know-how and the import of essential 
mining and metallurgical equipment, he said. 

T here was nn question of leaving man* 
^[cment in the hands ol the foreign firm and 


he suffcied from “no inferiority” complex in 
sctuiing (ollaboration from abroad if techni¬ 
cal know how was not available indigenously, 
though tlic Cioveinment was making all efforts 
to develop it. 

* « * 

SWARAN SINGH CRITICIZES 
WORLD COURT 

Foreign Minister S war an Singh used sharp 
language in tiic Lok Sabha on August 2 to 
criticize the Woild Court for its recent judg¬ 
ment conceining South-West Africa which is 
being administcicd by South Africa as a man- 
d.ifc teiiitoiy under a lesolution of the now- 
defunct League of Nations. 

Ethiopia and Liberia, two original mem- 
bets of the League, sought intervention of the 
Court in 1960 for a dhcction to South Africa 
to hand ovei the teiiitory to the UN Trustee¬ 
ship Council. 

'1 he Couit decided by a majority vote 
that Ethiopia and Liberia had no legal righta 
to laise the issue. 

Mr. Swaran Singh said "the judgment ia 
nut likely to inspiie confidence in the Inter¬ 
national Couit ui in the establishment of the 
rule of law in international aflaiis.” 

He criticised the Couit for taking six 
years to come to the conclusion that the two 
African States in cpiestion had no locus standi 
in the matter. But he pointed out that the 
Court had overruled in 1962 a South African 
objection to the case being heard by the World 
Court, which it had now icveised. 

Mr. Swaran Singh also characterized as 
“unfortunate” ifie Caiurt's failure to deal with 
the substantive questions brought before it by 
the two African States, namely that South 
Africa continued to be subject to the obliga¬ 
tion of the mandate and could nut unilateral¬ 
ly alter the status of South-West Aftica with¬ 
out the UN consent; that it must submit an¬ 
nual lepioits to the UN General Assembly and 
that it had violated the conditions of the man¬ 
date by imposing apartheid and other “arbi¬ 
trary, unreasonable and unjust” measures 
detrimental to human dignity. 

Explaining the Government’s position. 
Mr. Swaran Singh said India supported all 
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the issues i>i()iigtit lo the Court t)y Kihiopia 
and Libelia. 'i'liesc had also the- backing of 
a iiiiiiiber oi resolutions passed by the UN 
Geiieiul Assembly liom tinie to time. 

•* * * 

NO MISCIIIKF IN J. AND K. 

P.M. WARNS PAKISTAN 

I’linie Ministei Indira (hindhi’s interven 
tion in the I.ok Sabha censure debate on 
August 4, was highligliled by a warning to 
Pakisian that liulia would not tolerate any 
'‘tiiist hiel” in jaiinnu and Kashmir. 

She lelciied to ccitain ‘‘uininuus" signs 
and declaied that while tiie Guverninenl 
would lead most iavouial>l> to any friendly 
ap 2 >ioaclL iioin rakisian, it was fully alive to 
its lespoiisibilily to delend the couniiy. 

"Let iheie be no illusion that luischiei 
can be dialed in Jammu and Kashiuir*.wiLh 
imptiiiiis. 1 must make it cleat as iiiy lalhet 
and Ml. l.al Ifaliadur Miastii had done that 
any attempt Irom outside lo create such luis- 
chiet m kaslnnir will be dealt with in the 
same way as in any other pait of the country,” 
she said amidst cheers from all sides of the 
House. 

About Pakistani leaders’ slatement that 
theie must be a change of heart on the pait 
of India, the Piiine Minister said: "Our 
hcaiis aie in the right place but they refuse 
to see it." 

IJeloie the ('omnumist noionhdencc mo¬ 
tion met the expected fate—it was rejected by 
267 votes to 61. 

' Mis. Gandhi leiterated tlie Government’s 
resolve to sltengllien the country’s defences 
and unit) and put the economy on a sound 
footing in older lo achiese the goals of demo¬ 
crat) and sedilarism. 'The Goveinment was 
also cU tei mined lo help the cause of peace and 
stiengllien non-alignment and peaceful co¬ 
existence. 

Mis. Gandhi chaigecl the Oppo.sition with 
exptissing diseise and connatlicteny views and 
exliiliiling "lack of logic or sense of purpose" 
in bringing loiward the no-confidence motion. 
It was a pit) that devaluation had evoked only 
“supeiruial and sentimental” arguments. So 
far .IS the loll Communist leader, Mr. Gopa- 
lan, was concerned, his criticism was the same 
as that heard from Peking Radio. 

Tlie Government had not decided on 
dev dilation "with onr back to the wall," she 
said. It was a measure taken deliberately and 
with "open eyes” to stop the worsening of the 


economic situation and to pul the Govern¬ 
ment in better command of the situation. The 
only alternative was to establish a closed socie¬ 
ty and back the rupee ai tifidally, which was 
not pos.sible under "our existing system." 

She argued that in the great task of taking 
the country forward, notliing could be done 
In fact the fourth Plan would be based 
on follow-up action to devaluation. Referring 
to the controversy over the si/c of the Plan, 
the Prime Minister said a public sector out¬ 
lay of Rs. 16,000 crores had been decided 
upon. A small Plan would mean “freezing 
poverty’’ and making .selfreliance a icccding 
goal. The Plan had lo be liig enough to util¬ 
ize the existing industrial potcnlial and to fill 
the gap in production which would reduce 
our dc-pencleiHC on foreign aid and create a 
b;isc for future progrc.ss. 

* * * 

AIC MEMBERS TO GIVE 900 MILLION 
DOLLARS IN NON-PROJECT AID 

Finance Minister Saihindia Chaudhuri 
told the Lok Salilia on August 4, 900 million 
dollars of non-project assistance would be 
foribeoming from member countries of the 
Aid India Club during the current year. 

Replying to a quc.stion he said that the 
issue of pioject aid from these countries re¬ 
mained to be comidered. 

The Minister replied in the negative to a 
(|ucstion whether there was any indication in 
regard to the quantum of aid for the fourth 
Plan. Mr. C.lliaudhuri said the exact require- 
iiieiils of aid for the fomth Plan and the res¬ 
ponse of the Consortium would be known 
only after the fouith Plan had been finalized 
and the Aid India Club had studied it. 

As icgards assistance from other coun¬ 
tries, the Finance Minister said the Soviet 
Union had announced a total credit of 970 
million roubles, including the carryover from 
the third Plan and aid to Bokaro. ‘The non- 
projcct portion of this aid was yet to be final¬ 
ized. 

Referring to East European countries, he 
said loan arrangements had been signed with 
Hungary for Rs. 25 crores and with Yugosla¬ 
via for Rs. 60 crores. Both credits were tied 
to projects. 

In reply to another question, the Finance 
Minister said that the United States had sanc¬ 
tioned loans amounting to 388.64 million dol¬ 
lars since November 1965. Further proje^ 
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and non-project assistance was under consi¬ 
deration. 

A statement laid on the table of the 
House by the Finance Minister said that out 
of the 388 64 million dollais U.S, aid 385 mil¬ 
lion dollars came from the Agency for Inter¬ 
national Development and 3-34 million dol¬ 
lars from the Expoit-lmpoit Bank. 

The AID assistance includes 50 million 
doilais of teitili/ei loan 1966, 250 million dol 
lais for cominodit) piogiamme assistance, 3 3 
million dollais loi' Opeiation Ilaidrock, 32.30 
million dollais Dhuvaran thennal power sta¬ 
tion, 16.5 million dollais lot Duigaput iher 
inal powei pl.mt and 33 million dollars foi 
Bcas dam. 

* * # 

CAR PROJECT MAY BE GIVEN TO 
PRIVATE SECTOR 

IndustiK’s Ministei D. Sanpvayya indicat 
cd in the R.ijva Sabha on August 4 that if the 
Goveinment was nol^in a position to take the 
pioposcd small tai project in* the public set 
toi. It might be given to the piivatc sectoi. 

“All these mattcis can be finali/cd only 
when the louitli Plan is given a linal shape.” 

About the manufactuie of scootets, Mr. 
Sanjivayya infoimcd the House that apait 
fiom the ptesent thice oi four films which 
manufactuted scooteis^ the Goveinment had 
now leceivcd appiuat^ons horn about 190 
parties. Ihcsc applications had been sciutin 
i/cd, but the hnal decision would have to wait 
for the fixation taigct for scooteis in the fouith 
Plan by the Planning Commission. 

The Minister said that the car manufac 
tured by a Keiala automobile engineer was 
brought to his notice. It was easy to take 
parts from vaiious cars and assemble a car, 
but he did not think that it would be possibL* 
for one individual without capital to manu¬ 
facture cars. 

lit said in reply to a question that about 
20 applications fioni MPs w'ere pending fot 
the supply of Fiat cars and that they would 
get the cars within a fortnight. 

Mr. Sanjivayya said the number of orders 
for Fiat cais Lambrctta and Vespa scooteis 
pending with the dealers in various States as 
on 30-6-1966 was 58,000, 70,297 and 94,703 les- 
pectively. 

« « « 

CHAGLA REJECTS COMMUNIST MOVE 
TO SCUTTLE 1ND0-U,S. FOUNDATION, 

A Communist move to scuttle the pro¬ 


posed Indo-US Foundation was rejected by 
the Lok Sabha on August 5 after Education 
Minister M. C. Chagla had repudiated the 
charge that the Government was inviting 
foreign interference in the academic and cuE 
lural life of the country. 

In a spirited defence of the pioposal, he 
removed his critics' doubts by asserting that 
Indian icpicseniatives on the Foundation 
would h.ivc a preponderant voice in laying 
down policies to ensure that national interest 
was fully piotectccl. 

Mr. Chagla said the Government would 
see to It that funds at the Foundation's dis¬ 
posal would not be used in any sector of edu¬ 
cation which was sensitive oi vulnerable. 

The resolution was lejected after the 
Minister's stiong opposition and his refusal to 
accept seveiul amendments to it—one seeking 
refc'ence of the issue to a pailiamcntary com¬ 
mittee and anothei uiging the Government to 
petsuade the U.S. authoiities to iclease money 
tor the development of iiligation, and power. 

Ml. Chagla reminded Mt. Mookerjee 
that while he would like the Government to 
look into the mouth of eveiy Ameiican “gitt 
hoi sc” he would not like to a Socialist “gift 
hoisc” to be so tieated. Ihe patnotism ol the 
Indian people was not so sliallow that it 
would be allcited by American iiillucnce. If 
the pioposed foundation tonlmed its activi¬ 
ties to pioiiiutioii of science and technology^ 
what had it go to do with cultuie, he asked. 
There was nothing like American oi Russian 
science or technology. 

Rcfciiing to the incmoranduin signed by 
scveial Delhi University Professois against 
the proposal, he pointed out that nuAt ol the 
signatoiies had been educated in Amciica. But 
none of them had been “poisoned” by the con¬ 
tact with the U S. nor had they lost their pat- 
liotisin. To say that India would he exposed 
to U.S. inlluence or to injection of U.S. cul¬ 
ture was to exhibit infcrioiity complex of the 
worst type. 

He said he himself was responsible for 
slatting an Institute of Russian Studies in 
Delhi whcie students were taught Russian cul¬ 
ture and philosophy. But that did not mean 
the students would be influenced by CiOioinun- 
ism. Thousands of students leainmg in the 
Indian Institute of Technology at Bombay, 
which was almost entirely stallcci by the Rus¬ 
sians, had not likewise been subjected to Rus- 
sion influence, nor had those who received 
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nrants from the various American foundations 
u>st their tultural inooiings. 

The Education Minister poiiiled out that 
some Rs. 200 tiotes of PL 480 touiiterpart 
funds were entirely at the disposal of the U.S. 
Governinent whiih had suggested that most of 
of it might be investee! in a liiist. India could 
not do what it liked with llic money which 
was not coming as a gift. The best course 
was to immobilise the amount by investing it 
in Goveinment seciniiics and using the inter 
est accruing on it for ptoinotion of science 
and tcclinology. 

About Mr. Mookerjee’s fears that the CTA 
would operate in tlie academic sphere ho said: 
"Is it suggested tlcat l)y using the iniertvst on 
Rs. 200 crores theie will be more CIA activity 
than by leaving this large sum of money at 
the discietion of the U.S. inbassy?” 

It was wrong to aigiic that the entile <)ca 
demic woild and national opinion was against 
the proposal. It had been welcomed by a 
large section of the academic as well as others. 

INDIA TO RECEIVE 2.75 MILLION 
TONNES OF U.S. WHEAT BY DEC. 

Under the last agreement .signed in Mav, 
2.75 million tonnes of wheat and about .75 
tonnes of milo will be shipped to India by 
December, Mr. Govinda Menon, Minister of 
State in the Ministry of Food. Agriculture 
and Community Development told the Rajya 
Sabha on August 8. 

There was no stipulated date of cxpiiy 
trf the present shipments under the PL-480 
deal, but a new legislation on the Food for 
Freedom export of Ameiican agiicultuial pro 
duce was before the U.S. Congress now. 

Under this the U.S. Depaitmcnt of Agri 
culture may negotiate for sale of farm pro¬ 
ducts on dollar credit or in foreign currency. 
Payments under the dollar creclit scheme 
would be spread over 30 to 40 years, he said. 

The Government was considering steps to 
impress upon the U.S. Government that India 
would not be able to pay for PL-480 wheat in 
dollars as stipulated bv Mr. Freeman, Secre¬ 
tary, U.S. Department of Agiiculture. 

Imported wheat was being supplied to 
State Governments fiom the Central Reserves 
at Rs. 50 per quintal. For Delhi the issue 
price was Rs. 52, Retail price was fixed by 
the State Governments on the basis of this 

f rice with the addition of distribution mosts, 
C said. 


PAKISTAN INCREASES ITS MILITARY 
STRENGTH 

Reporting to Pailiament for the second 
time within a week on the new arms build-up 
in Pakistan, Defence Minister Y. B. Chavan 
disclosed that it had made good all the losses 
suffered in the September conflict and in some 
fields even ex(ceded the strength it had then. 

Mr. Chavan told the Lok Sabha on 
August 9 that the Pakistan aii force had to¬ 
day five more squadrons of fighters and bom- 
bcis than it had lust year and that it had 
decided to raise its armed strength from five 
to eleven divisions. 

In all this it was getting the active help 
and co-operation of the Cfliinese who had not 
only supplied two hundred tanks and scores 
of MiGs but also provided the credit for 
Rawalpindi to shop in West Asian countries 
for military hardware on a cash-and-carry 
basis. 

The Defence^ Minister'said as a result of 
such deals Pakistan had been able to acquire 
F86 Sabre jets of Canadian origin sold to 
countries of West Asia which had military 
pacts with the United States. Answering ques¬ 
tions Mr. Chavan said India had made it clear 
to Washington that resumption of military 
aid to Pakistan would not only endanger 
peace in the sub-continent but also the friend¬ 
ly relations between India and the United 
States. 

"It may suit China to try to attack India 
through the agency of Pakistani forces. I 
hope Pakistan will see the folly of any attempt 
to seek solution by force,” Mr. Chavan said. 
He regretted that Pakistan should be making 
wailikc preparations, with the instigation and 
assistance of China, despite the Tashkent 
agreement. 

The salient features of the Pakistani 
build-up given by Mr. Chavan were as fol¬ 
lows: 

Pakistan has received 200 tanks from 
China, which would go a long way in making 
up last year's losses. Also, Peking had promis¬ 
ed to supply equipment to arm at least two 
divisions. 

'fhe number of divisions in -occupied 
Ka.sliinir had also increased. The manpower 
there now totalled 30,000- 

With financial help from China and other 
epuntries, Pakistan had procured large quan¬ 
tities of arms and ammunition. 

'The Pakistan Air Force today had five 
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more squadrons of fighters and fighter bom^ 
bcrs than it had in 1965- This had been made 
possible by the supply of MiG 19 and MiG 18 
planes by China and F-86 aircraft which had 
TOne to Pakistan from West Germany via 
Iran. 

Pakistan was improving communications 
in Skardu and building up forces thcie. 

The American cinbaigo on arms supplv 
was being rircumbenicd by supplies thiough 
other countiics which had icceivcd U.S. aims 

Mr. Chavan said India had to face the 
threat coolly and calmly and warned the 
people against getting panicky. This, he said, 
should give India a sense of confidence and 
proportion and not cause alarm. He assuied 
the House of ihe Government’s resolve to go 
ahead with counter-measures, though it w.\s 
not their intension to get involved in an aims 
I ace. 

» « * 
SUBRA]VIANIA]VrS’^VIDEI>{CE BEFORE 
THE PAC 

In his evidence before the PAC placed in 
the Lok Sabha on August 11, Food Minister 
Subramaniam maintained that he had “toned 
down” his eailier order in regaid to the steel 
firm on the basis of ‘‘discussion and rcconsi 
deration.” 

He did not feel tliat he had revised the 
order in a hurry or th*at he should not have 
done it. “If a similar situation arises, I will 
react in the same way.” 

The verbatim record of the Minister’s 
evidence, given on August 1, was ordered to 
be placed in the House by the Speaker yestei 
day. 

Referring to the observations on the 
point in the PAC’s first report, Mr. Subrama' 
niam explained that the "point was not whe¬ 
ther or not I was justified” but whether there 
were reasons “for me, in my opinion, for re¬ 
considering it (the order).” 

Among the reasons for reconsideration he 
mentioned the letter he had received from 
the firm’s director and his interview with him 
fthe Minister). During the interview Mi. 
subramaniam said, “I had orally chided him 
md took him to task for his misconduct and 
ie had prennised to behave in the futuie. 
rhe letter from the director, among other 
hings, said; "I am glad and grateful for youi 
dnd assurance to support us in our future^ 
ndustrial undertakings.” 

Mr. Subramaniam maintained that he 


had disrus.sions with the Steel Ministry* 
Secietary before he revised his Older ant 
quoted the noting in the file by his privati 
secretary which said: "Secretary may kindh 
see. M.S.I. (Minister of Iron and Steel) toU 
me that he has discussed this with you." Th< 
.Secretary, Mr. Subramaniam said, in his firs 
evidence, peihaps, did not recollect the dis 
cussion on this paper. 

The chairman, the record showed, point 
ed out that the PAG had not questioned tht 
validity of bis reasons for reconsidering tht 
earlier oidci but was unable to understand 
the situation in which this was done. Tht 
chairman also cited the Secretary’s reply— “1 
do not know as to why the Ministei changed 
the order ” 

Conceding that the PAG’s observations 
weic justified on the basis of (he mateiial it 
hadf^Mr Subiamaniam cxpl.iined that he was 
onlv placing additional facts without ques¬ 
tioning its railier verdict. 

* * * 

NO TAX RELIEFS: SAYS MINISTER 

Hopes of tax lelicfs to stimulate indus¬ 
trial production and exports were given up 
after Finance Minister Saebindra Chaudhuri's 
reply to the I.ok Sabha debate on the econo¬ 
mic situation on August 12 

His onlv assurance on members’ insistence 
was that theie would be no more deficit fin¬ 
ancing and the fourth Plan would be strictly 
related to the financial resources available. 

He aigiiecl that the Planning Gommission 
knew that deficit finanring would have to be 
stopped and th.it resources foi the Plan would 
have to come from addition.il taxation, sav¬ 
ings and borrowings 

The emphasis in tlic coming months 
would he on less spending, more production 
and determined efforts to accelerate the rate 
of economic growth to attain self-reliance as 
quicklv as possible 

He made it clear that he could not agree 
to reduce taxes to give a spui to industrial 
production. Taxes could be slashed only if 
he was convinced that they would benefit the 
country as a whole and not foi .my other pur¬ 
pose. 

He agreed with members that there Wai 
immediate need foi holding the price line by 
stepping up production and effecting econo-■ 
mies in Plan as well as non-Plan expenditure. 
In this connection, every Ministry was making 
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studies to determine what savings could be 
effected in the current iinancial year. 

He said not all States wcie making 
“raids” on the Resetvc Bank. Only tout ot 
five States had been pibtjg up laige over¬ 
drafts. 11c had alieady discussed with the 
Chief Ministeis the question of cuts in State 
Plans. 

He appealed to the House to see the tre¬ 
mendous piogiess made in the establishment 
of a whole complex of new indiisliies in the 
public and piivatc scctois. 

* # * 

CASH ASSISTANCE FOR EXPORT 
PROMOTION 

Commcicc Minister Manubhai Shah an- 
nounccxl the Government’s decision to give 
rash assistance to export of selected piodurts 
as a measure of expott promotion. 

In a statement in Parliament on Au^ist 
16, the Minister said the Government would 
accord the highest prioiity to the rcquiicmcnts 
of the export industries in lespcct of capital 
^ods, raw materials and components, both 
indigenous and imported. 

Under the cash assistance scheme, engi¬ 
neering goods have been divided into thice 
groups. The assistance to be granted will be 
10 per cent to gioup one, two and three, res 
pcctivelv, on f.o.b. value of expotts. 

In the case of iron and steel, assistance at 
the rate of 15 per tent will be placed at the 
disposal of the lion and Steel Clontroller, who 
will dctcimine, inconsultation with the steel 
plant authorities and the expoiteis, the quan¬ 
tum of assistance to be given to different cate 
gories of steel products. 

« « w 

J.P. MET SHEIKH ON HIS OWN 
INITIATIVE 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi told the 
Lok .Sabha on August 22 that Mr. Java Pia- 
hash Narayan had met Sheikh Abdullah on 
his own initiative. Their meeting did not rc 
present any move on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment nor had Government changed its policy 
as a lesult of their meeting, she added. 

Answering insistent demands from several 
members that the Piime Minister should make 
a categorical statement, Mrs. Gandhi reiterat- 
ed Mr. Nanda’s statement that “Kashmir is 
not negotiable and that the accession of the 
St.ue is final and irrevocable.” 

Ml. Nanda, in his statement, said that 


the Centre had not consulted the Chief Min* 
istcr before giving permission to Mr. Narayan 
as no new policy issue was involved. Mr, 
Narayan was meeting the Sheikh at bis own 
lequest as an old fiieiid and the Govcinment 
felt ili.it theic could be no haim in the meet' 
ing. Moreover, many other people h.id been 
permitted to meet the Sheikh, Mr. Nanda 
said. 

Answering adverse comments on the per* 
mission giaiiled to Mi. Naiay.iu, Mi. Nanda 
said in the beginning the State Chief Minister 
had sonic apprehension that a meeting bet* 
w'ecn Mr. Naiayan and the Sheikh might hava 
some unsettling eflect. Mr. Sndiq, however, 
did not consider it so now. 

Mr. Nanda also pointed out that Mr* 
Naiayan’s stand on the Kashmir question had 
undetgonc a change since the last Indo-Pakis* 
tan conflict. The Saivodaya Icadci had made 
it clear th.it Pakistan w.is no longer a party 
to the Kashmii dispute aqd that it was a mat¬ 
ter between the* people ot that State and the 
rest of India. Mr. Naiayan had also ruled out 
the ciuestion of an independent Kashmir, Mr. 
Nancia said. 

* * * 

GOVT. DECIDES TO APPOINT AN 

ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi reaffirmed 
in the Lok .Sabha on August 22, the Govern¬ 
ment’s decision to appoint an inquiry com¬ 
mittee as recommended by the Public Ac¬ 
counts Committee in its 50th Report. 

Intervening in the debate on the 55th Ro* 
port of the PAG, Mrs. Gandhi said the com* 
inittce would go into all matters and when its 
findings were available, she would see that 
appropriate action was taken on the basis of 
the committee’s recommendations. 

As regards the 55th Report of PAG, she 
said it was significant that it did not contain 
any recommendation for specific action. The 
55th Report did not cast any doubt on hec 
colleague, Mr, C. .Subramaniam. Mr. Subra- 
maniam had explained his position. 'The 
Speaker also had ruled that Mr. Subramaniam 
had not committed any breach of privilege. 

* * *** 

ASOKA MEHTA PRESENTS OUTLINE 

OF 4TH S-YEAR PLAN 

Planning Minister Asoka Mehta present¬ 
ed to Parliament on August 29, the draft out<> 
line of the Rs. 23,750-<Tore fourth Five-Yeatf 
Plan.. 
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With a projected investment of Rs. 16*000 
croics in the public sector and Rs. 7*750 ac¬ 
res in the private sector the Plan envisages an 
overall compound annual growth of 5-5 per 
cent during die hve-ycar period. The antici 
pated grow til rate is 5.59 per cent in agiicul- 
Xure and 13.7 per cent in industry. 

The financing of the public sector outlay 
will involve mobilization of additional re- 
soul CCS of the order of Rs. 2,713 acres through 
taxation and surpluses of State enterprises 
Of this, Rs. 1,745 crores will be raised by tlie 
Centre and Rs. 985 aores by the States. 

This compares with Rs. 2,880 crores dur 
ing the third Plan—Rs. 2,270 aores by the 
Centre and Rs. 610 crores by the Stales. 

Ihe ioicign exchange component of the 
Plan at the new rule of exchange is to the 
equivalent of Rs. 4,800 crores, including 
Rs. 300 eioies of PL'480 aid. Inflow of funds 
from abroad foi the private sector is estimat¬ 
ed at Rs. 685 aoreV 

I'iie Plan has set a iiuniniuin per capita 
level of food grain production of 18.1 ounces 
per day by 1970-71* as against 15.4 counces in 
1964 65. In the case of cloth, it has fixed a 
minimum target of 16.9 metres per capita per 
annum as compared to the actual of 15-1 
metres in 1964-65. 

The projections 6f the Plan anticipated 
that, at 1964-65 prices, the per capita income 
will rise from Rs. 447 in 1964-65 to Rs. 532 
in 1970-71. 1 his means an inaease of 3 per 

cent per annum (compound). 

The Plan has set before itself an eiglit 
fold objective: Self-reliance in the shortest 
possible time, price stability, enlarged in¬ 
comes of rural population, increased supplies 
of essential commodities of mass consumption 
continued growth of production of metals, 
machinery, chemicals, power and transport in¬ 
dustries, limiting population growth and 

f iroviyon of additional facilities for the deve- 
bpment of human resources. 

To achieve thesg objectives, the Plan has 
accorded priority to all schemes of agricultu¬ 
ral and industrial production designed to pro¬ 
mote exports and replace imports. Out of 
tire public sector outlay of Rs. 16,000 crores, 
agriculture, community development and irri¬ 
gation account for Rs. 3,374 aores of which 
Rs. 835 crores will be investment. 

The other public, sector outlays are 
Rs. 2*030 aores for power, Rs. 370 aores fdr 


small industries. Rs. 3,936 aores for orgaiu^ 
ed industry and mining, Rs. 3,010 crores for 
transport and communications, Rs. 1,210 
CTores for education, Rs. 140 crores for scienti* 
he research, Rs. 492 aores for health, Rs. 95 
aores for family planning, Rs. 373 aoies for 
water supply, Rs. 280 aores for water supply* 
Rs. 280 crores for housing and construaion, 
Rs. 180 crores for the welfare of backward 
classes, Rs. 50 aores for social welfare, Rs. 145 
aores for craftsman training and labour wel« 
fare, Rs. 10 crores for public co-operation* 
Rs. 95 aores for rural works, Rs. 50 crores 
for hill areas and special areas and Rs. 70 
aores for other programmes. Thae is no 
specific provision for inventories in the pub¬ 
lic sector. 

Investments in the private sector include 
Rs. 900 crores in agriculture, Rs. 50 aores in 
power, Rs. 320 crores in .small industry, 
Rs.. 2,350 irores in organized industry and 
milling, Rs. 630 ciores in transport and cop- 
munication.s, Rs. 90 aores in education, 
Rs. 15,00 crores in housing and construction* 
Rs. 10 (Torcs in social welfare, Rs. 1,900 crores 
in inventories. 

Outlays and investments of this orda 
are con.sitlercd necessary to achieve certain 
minimum capacity and pioduction targets. 

I'lie Plan envisages a production target 
of 120 million tonnes of food grains, 2 million 
tonnes of nitrogenous fertilizers, 1 million 
tonnes of phosphatic fertilizer, 11.7 million 
tonnes of steel ingots. 

* « * 

GOLD CONTROL RULES MODIFIED 

Piitiic Minister Indira Gandhi announced 
in the Lok Sabha on September 2, removal of 
restrictions on the making of gold ornaments 
of more than 14-carat purity, a ban on the 
possession of primary gold and eventual ita- 
tionalization of all gold rchncrics. 

In coming to these decisions, the Gov- 
anment has disagreed with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Informal Committee of officials 
on Gold Control in its interim report that 
there was need for further tightening of the 
provisions of law. 

The Prime Minister said a measure of so*i," 
dal and economic reform aimed at changing^ 
centuries-old traditions and customs could not-- 
be expected to become fully effective within a.."^ 
few years. 

Mrs. Gandhi’s unscheduled announce- 
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ment, whidi wus hailed by ull sections of ihc 
house, followed a meeting of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party executive at which there 
was overwhelming suppoit for tl»c scrapping 
of the Gold Contiol Order. 

The Go%'emmcnt wouTd give effect to the 
modifications of the C>old Control lules at an 
early date after pioviding for necessary ad¬ 
ministrative and legal arrangements. 

Mrs. Gandhi said the withdrawal of res¬ 
trictions on the making of gold ornaments ofj 
more than 14-carat purity would give relief to 
a large number of goldsmiths and substantial¬ 
ly meet the critic).sm voiced and suggestions 
made in the House and outside. It would 
also give society a longer time to adjust itself 
to a change which would progressively mini¬ 
mize the use of gold for personal purposes. 

To ensure that the relaxation did not 
lead to an incTcase in gold smuggling, posses¬ 
sion of primary gold in tlie sha|)e t>f bars in¬ 
gots, slabs, billets, shots, pollets, rods and 
wires would be prohibited. 

'I'hose now holding pi imary gold legally— 
those who have declared it undei the Gold 
Control Ortler as well as those holding gold 
within the permissible limits—would be al¬ 
lowed reasonable tme to dispose it of citlier 
hiy sale to dealers or by conversion into orna¬ 
ments. This would increase the availability 
Or gold in the market for ornament making. 

To prevent smuggled gold being ficely 
converted into ornaments, limits would be 
specified for possession of ornaments and dec¬ 
larations would have to be filed if anyone 
|>ossessed ornaments beyond such limit. Peo¬ 
ple who posseted gold ornaments in reason¬ 
able c|uantitics would not l>e required to make 
sucli declarations. 

It was also proposed to biing refineiies 
under State control with the objective of even¬ 
tually bringing them under Stale ownership. 

* * * 
MANAGING AGENCY SYSTEM IN 
5 INDUSTRIES ABOLISHED 

The Union Government has decided to 
abolish the managing agency systeiii in hvc 
industries—cement, cotton textiles, paper, 
sugar and jute textiles—after the expiry ol 
three years from a date to be specified shortly. 

The question of continuance of the sys¬ 
tem in other established industries will be re¬ 
viewed within the next three years "with a 
view to reducing progressively the number of 
managing agencies.” 


Announcing this in a statement in both 
Houses of Parliament on September 5, Lav 
Minister G. S. Pathak said that the appoint 
ment of managing agents for the first time b] 
any company would not hereafter be encour 
aged. 

Mr. Pathak said that a notification in 
this connection under Section 324 of Iht 
Companies Act would be placed before Parlia¬ 
ment during its winter session. 

The Government’s decision goes far be¬ 
yond the recommendations of the I. G. Patel 
Committee which had suggested gradual abo¬ 
lition of the system and wanted it to be ap¬ 
plied only to three industries—sugar, cotton 

textiles and cement—in the beginning. 

w * * 

FACTS AND FIGURES 

The Japanese team which studied the 
piospeits of a steel plant in Salem has report¬ 
ed that a 250,000 tonne plant producing low 
alloy steels or a 500,000 tone plant procuicing 
low alloy and mild steels would be viable and 
profitable. 

Arrangements ielating to 314.6 million 
U.S. dollars out of the expected 900-million 
dollars non-project aid from the Aid India 
Consortium have been finalized. 

The foreign exchange cost involved in 
the 4th Plan steel programme is equivalent to 
Rs. 540.6 crores. 

The import content of watches made by 
Hindustan Machine Tools will be reduced to 
16 per cent in 1966-67. 

The State Trading Corporation has firm 
contracts for the export of over 30 tons of 
processed human hair valued at Rs. 90 lakhs 
during 1966-67. 

Between January 1 and July 23 this year, 
about 4,523 persons belonging to the minority 
community had migprated to India from East 
Pakistan and 95 from West Pakistan. 

A sum of Rs. 663.70 lakhs was spent on 
Indian missions abroad during 1965*66. The 
grant sanctioned for the current year was 
Rs. 577.82 lakhs, but an additional Rs. 232.76 
lakhs will required due to devaluation. 

About 20,000 loops were manufactured in 
the country daily. More than 973,000 women 
were using loops. 

India has signed foreign loan agreements 
totalling Rs. 1,026.43 crores between Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1965, and August 8 last. . 

The proposed reduction in the size ^ of 
currency notes would lead to a saving in im- 
■ ported paper of the order of Rs. 30 lakhs. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

^Ir. S. Ranganathan was sworn in as 
Coinpirollcr and Auditor-General of India at 
a ceremony held in the Ashoka Hall of the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan on August 14. 

Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar has 
been appointed V^ice-Chanrcllor of Madras 
University. 

The Pakistan Government approved the 
appointment of Mr. Samarendra Nath Sen as 
India’s High Commissioner to Pakistan. 

Mr. A. li. Pant, Anibas.sador to the United 
Arab Republic, has concurrently been ap¬ 
pointed Ambassador to Liirya and Yemen with 
residence in («airo. 

Mr. B. B. Miihra has taken over as Com¬ 
mandant-General oPHlIelhi Hpme guards and 
Director of Civil Defence. 

Air. Jujiro Iseki, former Ambassador to 
the Netherlands, was named Japanese envoy 
to India. 

Dr. A. N. Ghosh has been appointed Di» 
rector-General of the Indian Staiulards Insti¬ 
tution. . 

Lt-Gcn. J. S. DhUlon has taken over as 
G.O.C.-in-Chief, Central Command, as succes¬ 
sor to Lt.-Gen. Bahadur Singh who has retir¬ 
ed. 

ELECTIONS 

The Naga Nationalist Party, the luling 
parly in Nagaland, elected Mr. L. Levi as its 
chairman in place of Mr. P. Shilu Ao, on 
August 11. 

Mr. T. N. Angami, Speaker of the Naga¬ 
land Legislative Assembly, was unanimously 
elected leader of the Naga Nationalist Party 
in the Assembly on August 12 in place of Mr. 
Shilu Ao. 

Mr. B. L. Wadhera, Industrial Relations 
Adviser to the Fertiliser Corporation of India, 
has been elected chairman of the Indian In¬ 
stitute of Personnel Management Delhi 
Branch. 

Syed Mir Qasim was unanimously elected 
President of the J. & K. Pradesh Congress 
Committee for two years on September 6, in 
Srinagar. 


Mr. E, P. W. da Costa, Director of the 
Indian Institute of Public Opinion and the 
Marketing Research Corporation of India, has 
been unanimously elected President of the 
World Association for Public Opinion Re* 
search. 

AWARDS AND PRIZES 

Mrs. Kamladevi Chatlopadhyaya, foun* 
der-president of the Indian Co-operative 
Union has liecn named to receive this year's 
Ramon Magsaysay award tor community 
leadership. 

Comedian Bob Hope was named recipient 
of the people-iu-people national distinguished 
service award (L.S.A.) in Kansas City. 

• ‘ The Indian Aiilincs Corporation has been 
awarded the hrst prize for tne best produced 
taleiidar in 1966 in the President's State 
awards for excellence in printing and produc¬ 
tion. 

VISITS 

Mr. Reuben C. Kamanga, Vice-President 
of Zambia, was given a warm welcome when 
he arrived in New Delhi on August 15, on a 
3-day goodwill visit. 

Dr. Adam Malik, Indonesian Foreign 
Minister arrived in New Delhi on Septv.moei 
3, on a 3-day visit. 

OBITUARY 

Mr, K. Mallappa, 56, Mysore’s Minister 
for Industry, died in Bangalore on August 21. 

Mr. Murli Manohar, 72, a Congress mem¬ 
ber of the Lok Sabha, died in New Delhi on 
September 4. 

Mrs. Margaret Sanger Slee, 83, founder of 
the birth Control movement, died in Tucson 
(Arizona) on September 6. 


Let every dawn of the morning be to you 
as the beginning of life. And let every setting 
of the sun be to you as its close. Then let 
every one of these short lives leave its sure re¬ 
cord of some kindly thing done for others; 
some good strength or knowledge gained for 
yourself. —John Ruskin. 

* * * 

Without trouble nothing un be success¬ 
ful, — Sophocles'. 
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JULY 

I'Jic lielgian CalMnct approved the town¬ 
ship (A' Cliicvercs as the site oi Supreme Head¬ 
quarters Allied Powers Kuropc (Sliape) when 
it moves I'loni Paris. 

Kashmir ('.hief Minislei (>. M. Sadi([ des- 
clilted llakshi Cdiulam Mohaimned's move to 
levive the National Clonferencc as sheer op- 
portinii.sm which tan (onnter to his ]>ast com¬ 
mitments. 

22. A Fourth Plan iiivolving an investment of 
Rs. 16,000 tiou's in tlic pnitlic .sector and 
Rs. 7,000 in the Private se(tot is tindeistood to 
have been finalised hv the Planning (amniiis- 
sion. %. 

23- Anti-hoarding operations throughout the 
State have resulted so far in the arrests of 
nearly 600 traders. 

The C^hinese Government told the Dutch 
Charge d'Alfaires in Peking that he tould not 
leave the tountiv until a delegation of Chinese 
welders had salely left the Netherlands. 

U..S. space offitials inoved ahead witit plans 
Tor Cemini-11 and tonsidered firing it almost 
900 miles into .space. 

Febza Ab/ieya, an inhabitant of Osetia 
(Northern Caucasus) died at the age of 180. 

24. Badshah Khan proposes to write to Presi¬ 
dent Ayub Khan urging him to resolve the 
Pakhtoon problem peacefully without further 
delay. 

Left parties agreed oti electoral adjust¬ 
ments to fight the Congress during the next 
General Flection but decided that there was 
no need to arrive at a tommon progtamine ot 
the present stage. 

The Government has agreed to a tempo¬ 
rary surcharge of 10 per cent in existing ad- 
veitLseinent rates allowed to ncivspapers, with 
effect from August 1. 

Katangese gendarmes, joined bv White 
mercenary forces t<x)k over the city of Kisan¬ 
gani, formerly Stanleyville. 

25. U.P. Gtivernment employees called off 
their 4-day-old .strike. 

A new Government ^ook control of Indo¬ 
nesia with Lt.'Gcn. Suharto, Army strongman, 
in firm control. 


Dr. .-\ney, M.P., told a mc-e(ing in Nagpur 
that the people of Vidarbha would nut rest 
till their goal of achieving \"id;nbha was 
reached. 

26. 'Fhe .Senate imposed a fuMher re.siriction 
on Presiileni Johnson’s foreign and pro¬ 
gramme. fixing ih<‘ inleiesi rate on develop¬ 
ment loans at ihrct* in.stead of 21/2 per cent. 

The (iovernineni set up a 3-member com¬ 
mission, under ifie cliainnaiishi|> of Mr. P. fi. 
Gajeiidiagadkar, i'oimer (3nef Jnstue of India, 
on the que.stion of di-ainess .illowamc' to Union 
Government employees. ’Fhe otber two mem¬ 
bers are Mr. M. V. Rangacbari former Deputy 
Governor of the Reserve liank of India and 
Dr. B. N. Ganguli, economi.st. 

Pakistan has agieed to open the LahorC- 
.Amriisar lonte for Afghanistan’s nade with 
India. 

Kuwait has decided to sever diplomatic, 
(onsular and tiadc relations with Poilugal. 

'Fhe Cliief Connnissioner of Delhi issued 
a nolifitaiion with immediate elleit that maida 
and suji would no longer he rationed items in 
the Union tciiilorv. 

27. 'I he pioposed posting of Mr. .S. lUiootha 
liiigam, .Seiretary to the Ministry of Finance, 
a.s India’s Ambassador in Bru.ssels. will lie put 
off pending proper examination of t!ie adverse 
connnents made by the Public .Atconnts Com¬ 
mittee of Parliament in its 5(>th report. 

'Fhe mails for Afghanistan from India 
were being accepted bv the Pakistan postal 
staff at Hu.s.saiiiiwala britfge. 

28. C.hinese Vice-l’iemiet promised Pakistan 
that China would continue to support Pakis¬ 
tan and the rights of the people o( Kaslimir 
for self-determination. 

The Union tiovernment decided to abo¬ 
lish the man,aging agency system gradiiiilly. 

Prime Minister Harold Wilson left for 
Washington to meet President John-on. 

The Hindi Committee of the Municipal 
Corporation unaiiiinousiy re.solvctl Cmporation 
switch over to Hindi from Jaiiuaiy 26, 1967. 

The .Senate cut 10 million dollars from 
President Johnson’s 892 tuillion dollar.s mili¬ 
tary foreign aid programme and then passed it. 
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Sudan Parliament elected Sayed Sadik A1 
Mahdi, president of the Umina Party, as the 
new Prime Minister, 

Disarmatuciit nc^^jiiaters in Geneva hcatd 
warnings that the world would be able to 
make at least 20 nuclear weapons daily by 
1980f and might heading for even inoie 
sophisticated arms. 

The Government of India is understood 
to have decided to do away with the managing 
agency system in five established industries— 
Jute, cotton textiles, cement, sugar and paper 
after tliree yeais. 

'I'hc propose 300 million dollars Inclo- 
American l‘oundation has been put in cold 
storage by mutual agreement. 

29 . Mutiny broke out in the Nigerian Aimy 

and dissident troops seized the coumty’s leader 
Gen. Ironsi. • 

Banaras Hindu University was closed for 
an indeiinite pen'iod following continued indis¬ 
cipline and rowdyism by students. 

The real national income of India fell 
sharply by 4.7 per cent in 1965-66, according 
to an estimate prepared by ‘‘ The Economic. 
Times”. The fall in per (dpita real income 
was placed at 7.1 per cent. 

The British Government announced in an 
emergency White Paix*r to Parliament a 
nationwide freeze* on wages and prices, to be 
enforced by law*. 

30. Nigerian iVimy tebels, holding the Head of 
State hostage, negotiated with military leaders 
after fighting ir. which at least 22 people wctc 
killed. 

Prime Minister Wilson returned from a 
flying visit to Washington and Ottawa and aid 
there was no immediate prospect of anv \ ict- 
nam Peace talks. 

'I'he power alcohol industry has been 
exempted from licensing provisions to en.ibh' 
it to achieve .substantial cxpan.sion in the near 
future. 

31. U.S B.52 bombers pounded military tai- 
gets in the demilitarised zone between two 
Victnams for the second day. 

AUGUST 

1 A 31->ear-old armv colonel Yakuhu Gown 
took over authority in Nigeria following an 
army mutiny and the kidnapping of the coun- 
tiv's Head of State. 

I he British colonial Office, which one 
shared the gieatest imperial responsibility in 
hislor., stiuck the lUig «»l midnight 


The President of the .4ICC, Mr. Kamraj, 
began a 3 day tour of East Germany. 

2. The Ahmedabad police arrested 35 top 
leaders of the Mahagujarat Janata Parishacl, 
including Mi. Indulal Yagnik, M.P., and Mr. 
Dinkar Mrlita, Mayor. ' 

Mr. Alexei Kosygin was re-elected Soviet 
Prime Minister at a meeting of the Supremo 
Soviet. 

The Bridge Port University (U.S.A.) has 
.set up a scholaiship endowment as a memo¬ 
rial to I.al Bahaclui .Shastri. 

A 24 seal old student at the University of 
Texas Austin went Bet set k with gun and 
knife aiul slaughtered 11 people before the 
}K)lice shot him dead. 

4 . Oil has been struck in the Karaikal area 
of Madias State. The nude is stated to be 
very rich in middle fraction kerosene and die¬ 
sel. 

5. Documents ' showing collusion between 
Mizo host lies and a foreign power were seized 
fioin a courier of the Mizo National Front on 
the Aijal -Silthar highway. 

Mr. javaprakash Naravan met Sheikh 
Abdullah for nearly 2-1/2 hours at the bunga¬ 
low in Kodaikanal where the latter is being 
detained. 

6. i'he Planning Ccunmission decided to 
transfer f'.entral schemes worth Rs. 900 crores 
to the States. 

7. India has been officially informed by the 
United Mates not to expect much wheat in 
the new year. 

China warned Cambodia against improv¬ 
ing relations with the U.S.A. saying that 
Washington “has never shown any respect 
“fesr Cambodian neutrality." 

All educational institutions in Bihar will 
remain closed for four days from August 8 as 
a precautionary measure in connectiem with 
the Bihai Bandh on August 9. 

8 . The Defence Minister, Mr. Y. B. Chavan, 
gave Parliament some staggering details of 
Pakistan’s military build-up with China’s ac¬ 
tive assistance. 

A six-member underground Naga delega¬ 
tion arrived in New Delhi for ulks with Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi. 

9 . The Bihar Bandh passed off peacefully ex¬ 
cept for stray incidents at Mokaineh and 
Bakhtiarpur in Patna district. 
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The Argentine Government devalued the 
‘peso’ by 6.5 per cent. The new ratio is now 
a dollar to 215 pesos us against 202 pesos, 
before. 

10. Rabindra Nath Chaiidliari, Sccrctury of 
the West Bengal C'ongrcss, Karnii .Sangh, 
Tarapada Chakravarty and Keshab Ghanura 
Chakrabarty were arrested in Calcutta under 
the West Bengal Security Art on Chaiges of 
conspiracy against the Union of India and in 
favour of the Govcrnnient of Pakistan. 

11. A motion of no-confidence against the 
Nagaland Chief Minister, Mr. .Shilu Ao, was 
adopted by the State A.sscmbly by 32 votes to 
6. Some members abstained from voting. 'J he 
Chief Minister later submitted his resignation 
to the Governor, Mr. Vishnu Sahay. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Wilson, ap¬ 
pointed the Economics Minister, Mr. Ceoige 
Brown, Foreign Secretary in a dramatic re 
shuffle of his cabiifet. 

The Maharashtra Government nvacliincry 
came to a halt when almost all its 170,000 em¬ 
ployees took one day’s casual leave in support 
of their demand for parity in D.A. with Cen¬ 
tral Government employees. 

The Foreign Ministeis of Malaysia and 
Indonesia .signed a 4-Arti(le agieement by 
which the two countries agreed to live in 
peace and amity in hilurc. 

12. A man appaicntly went berserk and shot 
several women in a cafeteria at a local gun 
club in New Haven. 

An 11-mcmber Nagaland Cabinet headed 
by Mr. T. N. Angami was sworn in at Raj 
Bhawan (Kohima). 

15. At least 17 persons were killed when three 
houses collapsed a few minutes after an earth¬ 
quake rocked the Capital at 7 46 a.m. 

17, The Finance Minister, Mr. .Sachindra 
Chaudhuri, ruled out the po.s.sibility of wage 
freeze*but favoured retention of the Gold (k)n- 
trol Order. 

Rajasthan Uiuversity and its cemstituent 
Colleges in the city were closed for an indefi¬ 
nite period following violent dciuoiistrations 
by students. 

Malaysia declared its intention to link 
Malayan dollar with gold instead of pound as 
at present. 

The Soviet Union can fire long-range nu¬ 
clear missiles from airplanes, a deputy coiii- 
luandcr of the Soviet A:r Force said. 


Mr. C. C. Desai, former High Commi 
sinner for India in Pakistan, said in Ne 
V Delhi that the best solution to restore 
ful relations with Pakistan was to rccognii 
the cease-fire line in Kashmir as the intern 
tional boundary. 

18. Bulgarian parachutist Diniitrina Andreo 
set up a new and absolute 1,000 metre prec 
sion landing world record in Sofia. 

19. I’he United Arab Republic and Sau< 
Arabia reached a tentative agreement on tl 
civil war in Yemen as a result of talks held i 
Kuwait between ilic personal representativi 
of President Na.ssor and King F^aisal. 

An angry crowd of President Sukarno 
supporters clashed with armed soldiers i 
Bandung—West Java city. 

An earthcjuakc ripped thiough three Tin 
ki^sh provinces, leaving 34 dead and 80 pc 
tent destruction in its wake. 

20. New earth tremors hit eastern Turke 
which was devastated yesterday by a catastrC 
phic carlliquake wliich is feared to have kill 
ed 3,000 persons. 

I he Senate voted unanimously 50.001 
million dollars Appropriation Bill to inee 
mounting defence lusLs, including the expen 
diture on the Vietnam war. 

President Johnson disclosed that Nortl 
V’ietiiam had been informed that the Unitcc 
Slates would halt its bombing of military tar' 
gels if Hanoi slopped sending troops to South 
Vietnam. 

21. India’s net national income at the end ol 
the third Plan at 1960 61 prices stoo^ at 
15,930 crore.s, showing an increase of Rs. 1,790 
clores since the beginning of the Plan. 

Seven members of the outlawed Ikhwan 
Al Muslimecn (Muslim Brotkcrliood) who had 
plotted to assassinate President Nasser and 
other throw the Government have been sen¬ 
tenced to deutli. Twenty five others belonging 
to the gioup were given penal servitude for 
life. 

22. Government has decided to appoint a 
high-power (]ommillcc, as recommended by 
the Public Accounts Comniittee, to inquire 
into all matters relating to the controversial 
steel transactions 

Mr. H, N. Sethna, Director of the Atcunic 
Energy Establishment denied in New lielhi' 
that AEE was on the way to producing an 
atom bomb.- 
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23 . The Congi'css has a dear majority in tiic 
Interim Meiropoliiaii Coiimil, wliirli is ex 
pected to l)e set up in ilu; Inst week ol' Sip 
teraber. 'I'he Coiiotess won 34 oI ilic 42 seals, 
the Jan S.iii^li (> and tin; Comimniisi P.nty 1. 
One scat went to an independent. In addi 
tion to 42 elected seats, five members will be 
nominated by the Ibiiun (ioveinmeiil. 

Foinleen Stale (loveinments have an 
nouneed their new 12 yeai loans beaiinjr intet- 
est at 51/2 |)er cent per annum for .miouni.s 
aggregatin'; Rs. 93.50 <rotes. 

C3iina has ([iiielly loinentialed some 
300,000 volnnleeis in Nanning, Kwangsi pio- 
viiuc leadv lor inletvenlion in the Vieliiain 
war, the (iiinng Using News ageniy ol I'aipei 
rejwrtcd. 

24 . 'I’he Uajya Sabha adopted the Constitn 
tion (18ih Amendment) Bill 1966 empoweiing 
I’arliamenl to constitute a new Stale or Union 
Territory by uniting a pait ol an\ Slate or 
Union I’eirilory with any other State oi 
Union ten itot y, 

25 . Normal aitivily in the lity and its indus¬ 
trial siibmbs was lonsiderably distnpted hy 
the Bombay Bantih organised by some Leftist 
parties to demand immediale Goveimiient 
measures to check the rising pi ices and iniein 
ployment. 

'I'lie Ministry of Information repotted 
that President Sukarno would soon take sick 
leave and go abroad. 

President’s rule in Punjab will end in 
November 1 when the proposed Punjabi Snba 
and Mariana are expected to be formed. 

Following India’s representation, tho 
"VVe-st Cierinan Ciwernment is niiderstocHl to 
have secured an assniame Ironi the lianian 
Government that all the l'-86 Sabie jet light 
ers sent to Pakistan leieiillv would be taken 
back to Ir.in at an eail\ date. 

26 . riii;. iinilv .talks between the rival groups 
in the U.P. Congress have failed. 

A gunman, snapping shot after shot from 
a cat bine, killed live pet sons and wounded 
two others in New Haven. C.oiinecticnt (U.S.). 

27 . Two Ministers of the Maharashtra Gov 
ernment, the Pre.sident of the Bombay Pra 
desh Congress Committee and 15 other C’.on- 
gress iiieinbers frOin Bombay sulimitted resig 
nations of their membership uf the State 
Legislature protesting against the Govern¬ 
ment’s failure to maintain law and order in 


the city on the ‘Ghera Dalo’ and ‘Bombay 
Bandli’ days. 

’1 he largest mostpie in Peking has been 
(lo.sed clown anti its Mullah not only unseated 
but denounced in pulilic. 

.Some 50,000 people have died of famine 
ciuscd by prolonged ilrouglir «»n the Inilone- 
sian island of Lombok, east of Bali. 

28. 'Ihere is heavy loncentration of Pakistani 
troops ill a Jungle, about two miles from the 
Sulemanki headwoiks iii the Fa/ilka sector. 

The Governor promulgated the U.P. 
Fssential .Services Maintenance Ordinance, 
1966, einploweiing the Government to prohi¬ 
bit stiike in any es.sential services by a general 
or .special order in the public interest. 

29. Russia aunounced its Luna-11 Sputnik 
had become the ihiid manmade satellite to go 
into orbit round the moon, 

'riiree leaders of the‘banned Ikhwan al 
Muslimeen were executed. Those hanged 
were Syed Kutb Abraliim, Mohammed Yusuf 
llowash and yVbdel Faltah I.mail. 

30. 1 he United .States informed India that 
there was no truth in reports that Washing¬ 
ton had ultimately agreed to sell certain 
(juantities of arms to Pakistan. 

31. Mr. .Mohammed Fayek, head of the Afro- 
Asiati division at the UAR President’s office, 
arrived in New Delhi for discussions with 
Government of India to prepare the ground 
for the forthcoming summit conference of the 
U.-\R, Yugo.slavia and India. 

SEPTEMBER 

1. The Kremlin attacked China for provok¬ 
ing a sharp deteiioration in .Sino-Soviet rela¬ 
tions, and said that Peking’s “Cultural revo¬ 
lution’’ helped only imperialists. 

China is understood to have agre^l to 
give Pakistan two submarines in response to 
a pres.sing re<|uest from Rawalpindi. 

'I'he .Senate approved a 5,000 million dol¬ 
lars “food for peace” programme to help feed 
the world’s needy over the next two years. 

President tie Gaulle urged the* United 
States to agree to withdraw its forces from 
Vietnam and accept internationally guaran¬ 
teed neutralisation of the Indo-China area. 

The communist Party demonstration out¬ 
side Parliament House ended with a warning 
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that the party adopt ‘other means’ if the Gov¬ 
ernment did not correct its policies. 

Pakistan conveyed to India its agreement 
to the release a reciprocal basis ot Indian 
ships seized during the last year's hostilities. 

2. All restrictions on the making of gold 
ornaments of inoic than 14-caiat purity will 
soon be lifted. 

Armed Iielmeted riot polite guaided the 
Egyptian Aiiibassatloi's home in Karachi 
while 80 students demonsttaled at the neat by 
t^mbassy against the recent Caiio sentences on 
Moslem Brotherhood members. 

Burmese authoiitics have handed ovei 
657 Mizos who entered their teiritoiy. Besides 
this fotir Mi/o leaders were appiehended and 
made over to the Indian authorities. 

India will withdraw from the (atimnon- 
wcalth Prime Ministers’ (amferente in case 
the Kashmir issue is discussed at the toiifei- 
ent’e opening in London on Septembei 6. 

'I’hc External Aliaiis Mini.stei, Mr. Swa- 
ran Singh, told the Lok Saltha that Gosern- 
incnt ot India had made it clear tt» foreign 
(Governments concerned that the transfer o3 
90 E-86 aircraft to Pakistan would have atl- 
\crse reperevtssions on India's relations with 
the countries iinohed in such transactions. 
I'his would also inevitably mean a serious 
augmentation of Pakistan's military build-up- 
against India. * 

Piesident Soekatno callc'd on the Atmy 
to act against anyone who insidted him eithei 
as PresicTent oi as Snpicme Ccmimanclei cd' the 
armed foices. 

3. The futuie status of Goa is to be decided 
through an opinion i>oll shcntly befoie the 
Genei.il Election, the Congicss Gcntral Par¬ 
liamentary Board decided. 

About 150 persons weie injured in a 
clash between Delhi University students and 
the police outside the residence of the Union 
Law ^Minister, Mr. G. S. Pathak. 

The Akhil Bharatiya Swarankar Sangh 
aiitiounccd its decision to suspend the conn 
irywidc agitation against the Gold Contiol 
Order in view of the Government’s with¬ 
drawal of restrictions on m.'iking gold orna¬ 
ments. 

4. Administrative expenditure at the Centre 
and in the States has more than doubled dui- 
ing the last 10 years. At the Centre, the ej- 
penditiire on wages itad salaries in 1955-56 


was Rs. 157 crores, while in 1965-66 it was 
Rs. 515 crores. 

Prince Norcxloiu Sihanauk of Cambodh 
said that he was prepared to normalize diplo 
matic relations with the United States if th< 
country agreexi to recognize Cambodia’s pre 
sent benders. 

With maiked warmth of feeling the Indo 
nesian Eoicign Minister, Dr. Adam Malik 
assmc'd Mi. Swaiaii Singli that the new gov 
cinmcnl of his countiy was earnest about rc*S 
toring cordial iclation.s between the two coun 
tries, straiiu'd during the last few years. 

Pakistan has watiicd India against it 
more to resoke the special .status of J. Sc K 
because* it was a disputed lc*rritory. 

5. President Johnson said that he was willin| 
to lay down a time table for American with 
clrawal fiom .South X'ielnam if North Vietnam 
cHd the same for its fortes in the South. 

In a sharpely-woided note to India, Pak 
islan has claimed that the provision in tlw 
Tashkent Declaration lelating to “non-inter¬ 
ference in the internal all airs of each other” 
does not apply to Jammu and Kashiirir. 

China is understocHl to have supplied 
I’akistan with 14 IL-28 bombeis. 

The Union Govcinment has decided tc 
abolish the managing agency system in .five 
industries- -cement, .cotton textiles, paper, 
sugar and jutp textiles - after the expiry ol 
ihiee yeais Iront a date to be specified shortly, 

6. Hie South Afiican Piinu' Minister, Dr. 
Ileiidiik X'c'iwoeicl, died after he was stabbed 
in the chamber of the Lowei House* of Parlia¬ 
ment by a white assilaiit. 

All noii-Malay.sian (Gominonwealth com¬ 
bat units will be withdrawn fiom Borneo by 
the end of November. 

7. Delhi’s new adminisiraiive set-up was 
ushered iu with the swearing in of Mr. A. N. 
Jha, as Lcutenatu-Governor. 

The Foreign Ministers of India and Indo¬ 
nesia deploicd all alleiiipls at subveisioii and 
interfcicncc in the internal ailaiis of Sovereign 
States and the use and the threat c>f use o£ 
forte as a means of settling international dis¬ 
putes. 

Mr, Huiiiayun Kabii, louuei Minister for 
Petroleum and Chemicals, is undcr.stood to 
have lesigncd fiom the- Congiess. 

Mr. Narayan said what Sheikh Abdullah 
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wanted was full autonomy for Kashmir with¬ 
in the Indian Union. 

8 . ^1 13 members of the Oiissa Ministty 
submitted then resignations to the Ciiiet 
Minister, Mi. Sadasiba Tiipaihy, who has 
himself sought the permission ot the Longiess 
President, Mi. Kamuiaj, to icsign imincaiiite- 

>y- 

About 200 villages in J>inimii district bot- 
dering Pakistan have been placed undci nignt 
curfew to pi event entiy ol Pakistani maiau- 
ders. 

Malaysia and Pakistan annouiued tiu-ii 
decision to resume diplonnitic lelations iiip 
tuied in Octobei last. 

'ihe Syiian Goveiinnent clamped a cui 
few on the count!y and Damascus Radio an¬ 
nounced u new plot to oveithiow the leginie 

9. Two High Couit judges (Salisl)uiy) lulcd 
that the Rhodesian bieakaway Govciniucnt oi 
Ml. Ian hiiiith is not lawtul. 

Lebanese newspapeis lepoited tliat the 
former byiiaii Preinici, Mi. balah iiitai, had 
been killed in Damascus duiing the picviou> 
day's distut bailees. 

The U.S. Coinmand announced that ihc 
total Aiueiican jiiilitaiy stiengtti in V lemam 
was 305,400 as on bepienibei 3. Ihc iigines 
does not include about 60,000 Navy pcisonncl 
in the U.h. Seventh licet. 

The United States is tiying to conliiin a 
report that North Vietnam has asked the 
Soviet Union to act to bring about an opening 
of peace negotiations, the U.S. State Depait- 
ment said. 

Indonesia’s ioinier foieign Ministei, Di 
Subandrio, will be the next to lace the special 
military tiibunal tiying leadeis ol last Octo¬ 
ber’s aboiiivc coup. 

10. 'Ihc Rajya Sablia .idjoutned sine die afu-i 
adopting the Punjab Rcoigaiiisation Uili and 
the Electiicity (Supply) Amendment Bill, Ihc 
House is likclv to reassemble loi the winter 
session No\ ember 7. 

Ml. Mohammad Sidky Solkman was swoin 
in as Piiine Miiiistci ot the United Aiab Re 
public. 

A special couit in Jakaita sentenced to 
death a former Cabinet Minister loi subvci- 
sion, swindling Stale funds, and sccicting 
coiuiminisl weapons. 
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STUDENT UNREST 


The student unrest which recently 
exploded into violent demoustiations and agi¬ 
tation in various States of Northern India is 
a matter of deep concern foi the educationists 
and the Government. Ihe word “unrest” is 
an euphemism foi acts of hooliganism, vandal¬ 
ism and rowdyism indulged in by the students 
to express their grievances and get them le- 
dressed. Their grievances range from sub¬ 
lime to ridiculous. Some are genuine and aca¬ 
demic, others are imaginary and selhsh. The 
demaiids of students include, among others, 
the change in curriculum, examination re¬ 
form, removal of teachers, special tieatinent 
for students accused of indiscipline and hooli¬ 
ganism, and judicial inquiry into police high¬ 
handedness. The pattern of student agitation 
is the same eveiywheie. 'I hey put lorth a 
demand or want to rediess some grievance 
and when the authprities pay no heed to 
them, the students resort to strikes, demonstra¬ 
tions and processions. Ann-social elements 
mix with the demonstrators and start acts of 
arson, loot and destruction of public and pri> 
vate property. The police tries to suppress 
vandalism by use of force. When persuation 
or mild force is infiuctuous, the police resort 
to lathicharge, bursting of teargas shells to dis¬ 
perse the crowds, and lastly to firing Exces¬ 
sive use of force by police gives rise to more 
agitation and the police becomes the main tar¬ 
get <rf attack, by hooligans. Students of other 
colleges and cities start their own agitation 
*‘in sympathy”, again the police uses force and 
the vicious circle of agitation and repression 
^oes on until the authorities wake up and 
intervene. This is what has happened in 
northern India in the last three months. 

The present wave of student agitation 
started on August 4, 1966 in Dibrugarh 
(Assam) when students in the State observed 
"All-Assam Students Protest Day" demanding, 
among (Hher things, action against blackmar- 
keting, hoarding and profiteering. The dis¬ 
turbances began when a student’s procession 
attempted unsuccessfully to force the cl(»ure 
of schools being run by a particular business 
copununity. This led to clashes and the stu¬ 
dents started looting houses and shops. Cur- 
Wf was damped on the dty and the army 
ivaa odled to asust in maintaining law and 
3r«der. The trouble soon spread to Jorhat, 
libtagar, Camow, BLark^l^j, Silchar, Shil- * 
Oiqp Aauhati, Nowgongi Lakhlmpurt Tinsu* 


khia, Kamrup and the Upited Khasi miil 
Jantia HUls. Police resorted to firing iniviai^ 
ous places and two persons were killed; shoft 
than 150 injured. The peace returned afifer 
ten days alter much damage was done tOi^ptOt 
pcity and the police had taken stern measiu^ 
to suppress the agitation. 

Ihe students of the Rajasthan Univcndf^i 
Jaipur, went on strike on August 16i 1966» 
pi ess their demands that the second yearTDjE 
examination should be conducted by the ^uHw' 
veisity and that Hindi should not be nmdc^k 
compulsory subject for the Third Year exanli’ 
nation. Ihe students broke the furnituTt cl 
Vice-Chancellor’s office and threw a paj|Md^ 
weight at him. The police used lathis 
teargas to dispeise the unruly students, 'fm 
University and its constituent colleges 
closed for an indefinite period. 

In Delhi the tiouble started on Sepfatta- 
ber 3. 1966, when over 2,000 students bmiA 
demonstration outside the residence of 
Law Minister, Mr. G. S. Pathak. 'The sti|> 
dents weie protesting against the extension Ol 
duration of the law course and introduction Of 
the Bar Council examination. In a 
police 150 students were injured. On Septen- 
ber 5> a violent mob of 5»000 students^ exof^ 
iiig bamboo and hockey sticks, took control ^ 
the University Campus, burnt a DTU btUk 
damaged the Vice-Chancellor’s car, attacked a 
police post, assaulted a dozen people inclt^ 
ing a professor and indulged in otW acts. 
vandalism. The situation was brought und^ 
control by tactful handling by the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

On September 5, about 200 students nf a 
technical institute in Indore attacked dffide 
of a local Hindi daily “Navbharat”, CUt.1^ 
telephone connection, smashed window panes 
and lights and damaged furniture, to {Htnteffc 
against a report published in the paper aboift 
acts of students’ lawlessness. 

On September 6, the students of AU^- 
abad and Handia Polytechnics went on stxilw 
in support of their demand for the formatimi 
of a union. Both the Polytechnics were dint* 
ed indefinitely and decided not to open wi0< 
out an assurance from guardians that StttdeM 
would maintain discipline. 

On September 9> the All-India Law G*a- 
duates ano Students Assoda ti on a^ealedr‘tn 
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law students to go on strike in support of their 
demand for abrogation of two clauses in the 
Advocates Act which provide for a bar council 
examination and apprenticeship tor one year. 
It was learnt on the same date that students in 
Delhi, Chandigarh, Patiala, Jaipur, Patna, 
Dehra Dun and Ernakulam were already on 
•trike. 

The call for all-India strikes let loose a 
ware of strikes and agitation in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, U.P. and Bihar. 

On September 12, students of a polytech¬ 
nic in Gwalior went to a police station to re¬ 
port against a truck-driver who had damaged 
the gates of their hostel. It is alleged that the 

E olice olfacer on duty was drunk and man- 
andled the students. Next day the students 
took out a procession in protest. On Septem¬ 
ber 19, police fired on a rowdy mob of stu¬ 
dents. One student was killed. Cm few was 
clamped on the city and army was asked to 
stanci by. Trouble spread like wild fare# in 
other cities of Madhya Pradesh including, 
Ujjain, Morena, Guna, Shivpuri, Akola, Katni, 
Datia, Vidisha, Ratlam, Indore, Rewa, Mhow, 
Bina. Satna, Bhopal, Ashoknagar, Mandsaur 
and Raipur. In all 50 towns were effected by 
riots. Students in many places looted shops, 
damaged property, assault^ police and in¬ 
dulged in other acts of lawlessness. The trou¬ 
ble lasted for over two weeks. 

On September 22, the police fired tear-gas 
•hells to disperse 400 striking students of an 
engineering college in Warrangal (Andhra 
Pradesh) who were trying to damage railway 
property. The students were on strike since 
the middle of August, demanding the transfer 
of a lecturer. 

In Meerut (U.P.) the trouble began on 
September 20, when students took out a pro¬ 
cession in sympathy with striking law-students. 
The students damaged a cinema house and 
Other business establishments. The police used 
force to disperse the mob. Thirty seven police¬ 
men and students were injured. From Meerut 
the agitation spread to Agra, Lucknow, 
Ghaziabad, Hapur, Bareilly, Kanpur, Gorakh¬ 
pur, Allahabad, Mathura, Mainpuri. Balia. 
Farrukhabad, Dehra Dun, Kiraoli, Etawah, 
Tundla, Firozabad and Shikohabad. 

From Uttar Pradesh, the epidemic of stu¬ 
dents* agitation spread to Bihar. Trouble 
started m Samastipur in Darbhanga District 
• 'U Septi’mber 28 following a petty quarrel 
’'ctwcen a student and a shoe-shine bov over 
payment Later a Rfoup of students raided, 
'lie arbblers’ quarters and paraded the streets 


in a defiant mood. The police fired on the 
rowd;y mob, one student was killed. Students 
in other cities in Bihar went on strike de¬ 
manding judicial inquiry in police firing in 
Samastipur. The cities affected by students’ 
rowdyism were Patna, jamslicdpur, Darbhanga, 
Motihari, Arrah, Shahabad, Begusarai, Bha- 
galpur, Monghyr, Muzaffarpur and Gay&. 

During the recent widespread student agi¬ 
tation public and private property worth 
Rupees one crore has been damaged, ten stu¬ 
dents have died of police firing, thousands have 
been injured and more than 5,000 arrested. At 
last the Government has woken up and has 
constituted a top-level committee, headed by 
Home Minister, Mr. G. L. Nanda, at the Centre 
to deal with the student unrest. I'he Com¬ 
mittee has yet to meet and devise ways and 
means to satisfy the demands of students and 
keep law and order in the country. In the 
meanwhile the students have decided to carry 
on their agitation until their demands were 
accepted. The present piecarious peace may 
erupt at any yme. The Government should 
not delay to meet the legitimate demands of 
the Students. 

There are only two ways to deal with and 
'check the student indiscipline. Firstly, all 
their legitimate demands should be met forth¬ 
with and their grievances redressed as soon as 
possible. Secondly, they should not be treated 
as a privileged group 'if they resort to acts of 
violence. A commissibn which inquired into 
the students’ agitation in Orissa in 1964 has 
recommended against any special leniency to¬ 
wards indisciplined students. Mr. Justice S. 
B. Barman of the Orissa High Court has said 
in the report which was released on October 
5, 1966: "The administration should have no 
hesitation to deal with any upsurge firmly no 
sooner it tran^-esses the legitimate limits. A 
deep impression should be created in the minds 
of the students by such firm administrative ac¬ 
tion that law-breakers and wrong-doers are 
treated alike be they students or others.’’ 

To agitate peacefully for bringing de¬ 
mands or grievances to the notice of the ad¬ 
ministration is the right of every one. Resort¬ 
ing to vandalism becomes a law and order pro¬ 
blem and the police has to deal with it. Let 
the students understand that they get no sym¬ 
pathy to their cause if they resort to hooligan¬ 
ism and destroy public or private property. 
The students are future guardians of the 
nation and they should feel this responsibility. 
They must respect the rule of law. 



Productivity Rooted In Hard Work 

BY SHRl K M MUNSHI 


The pal amount iietd of the touiitiv is 
to pioclucL iiiOK Wc ait all agittd about 
this pioposition But it is loigoitin that pio 
duttivity IS looted in haid woik 

A touiili) can be tailed ttonoinit dly ad 
vanetd only ivhtii its piodutiivuv is gitatei 
than Us consumption of woildly goods in 
other wolds, when it piotlutes mote than 
what IS consumed 

Motoi cais and ostentatious wc ilth do 
not iiiditlie the piosptiil) ol a coitnin II 
you look a( llu sUeels ol Delhi, llotiihaN, Cal 
eutta Ol M uh is you will gnu (he iiiipiessioii 
that theic is no iiioie jiiospcious touiiliv in 
the woilcl thm India But tint is not pios 
pel ity 

A tountn enlgs the ihicshold of pros 
]Hiity onlv when Us ])iodiuti\e abdiU is 
iully geaied U) the nerds of a liettei stmdatd 
of living foi the common man and meets (he 
demands of adequate and up to dau detence 
of Its fiontieis 

When wc buy and sell goods vduibles 
Ol amenities, we aie exchanging only one set 
of pioductivc ability foi aiiolhei I In tin 
lency which we use fen sale and puithase is 
merely a symbol of this exehange 

High piodiictive ability depends upon a 
partnership between several gioups of people 
those who eoiuiibute tn.inual laboui, those 
who plan and oigani/e industiies, those who 
discover or eieatc maikets those who piovide 
the ceonoiiue w licit withal, those witli iita 
live genius to invent new inethods of prodiie 
lion, and, above all those who can cieate the 
psyehologieal diiving foiee—vou might tall it 
‘spiritual exaltation”- impelling evtsu pait- 
ner in this joint ventuie to woik haidei and 
in haryiony. 

The lopsided view that pioductive abil 
ity depends exclusively on laboui is a myth of 
the Mai Xian eia. 

It is forgotten that if the other five pait 
iicis who contiibutc then mtedleetual laboius 
Ol even any one of them siiikes woik, laboui 
would not be able to produce anything better 
than a stone giinding mill 

Prosperity in a modern country, theie 
fore, depmds upon all these partners working* 
in mutual harmony. 


In ancient Republies like Athens, which 
hid onK luelniients of eiMli/atioii, prosperity 
depended upon the manual labour of slaves. 

\n(ienl Rome thiovc on slave labour- 
si ivts lioiii (.ml and Cjeimans—who provid¬ 
ed miniial liboui and the Greek slaves who 
eontiibuteel then iiitelleetual labours. 

I he pioduetuity dejiended upon how far 
this slive laboui could be diiven by physical 
pumshment to woik hiidei loi their masters. 
As a mittei ol iiel theie is enough evidence 
to sliow tliat people wtie, upto sav the 19th 
(intuiy, IIIlele lo woik on piuititions under 
the 1 ish oi (he inspeelois 

^ I his elude method of aiuient times can¬ 
not be puisutd thoioughly in modern times, 
even b> ilietalois, muth less by democracies. 

I iidei tile 19th cent my eapiialisiu which 
pi evaded m West Luiope, pioduttive ability 
was stmiulited b\ etonoinie piessuies exercis¬ 
ed bv the wealthv section ol society, that is, 
olkiiiig the thoiee to tlie laboui as well as to 
llu intelleetu ds, to woik on a meagre subsis- 
leiue Ol to invite staivation I his may be 
e died econoime eoeicioii ’ 

In the modem wotld, several countries 
hive been iollowiiig the old method of in- 
eieasing ptoduetion by the lash ol the slave- 
diivei Howevei, these methods arc passing 
out and aie being replaced by one oi the 
otliei of the following* — 

(i) iiionctaiy ineentivc to stimulate 

elloi ts, 

(b) awakening the ambition of the in- 
telleetuals to diseovei new skills, 

(() divciting eeonomie tesouiees of the 
(ommunity into pKxludive ehaiinels and 

(d) aw ikeniiig a zest in all the groups 
to woik hiidei by geneiating entluisiasin for 
winning national stiength 

II any State which can bung into exist- 
ciue all lluse laetois becomes piospeious, the 
loim of goveiiimcnt make-, no dilfcicncc. 
What miiteis is wlieihei tlu State and the 
people lan bung all these laelors into play. 

Coeieion has its Imiics, so has ficedom 
where the citi/cns expect (he State to accelct 
ate pioduetive ability without their making 
any effort. 
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'I'aking U.S.A., the most prosperous coun- 
ry oil enrili, we tiiid that incentive is provid¬ 
ed to iiiaiuuil labour; powerful organizations 
it iniellei luals contribute their leadership; 
widespread education fosters the ambition to 
rring a greater society into existence. 

However, even in U.S.A., there is a margi¬ 
nal economic (.oetcion, particularly of 
Negroes. 

In Japan, many of these factors have been 
combined with a tradition of hard and organ¬ 
ized work, which forms an integral part of 
the national temperament. A most surprising 
tiling about Japanese which I saw when I went 
to Japan in 1959 was that whatever their 
fondness for American way of life in supcrli- 
cial matters, they worked most assiduously ac¬ 
cording to their old tradition. 

In post-War Germany, every factor, in>- 
eluding profit incentive, has been exploited to 
inacase production. The \vonderful capa¬ 
city for hard work and uncanny organizing 
ability of the Germans have been harnessed 
to a passionate urge to rescue the nation out 
of the chaos which Hitler left behind him. 

Russia is not prosperous in the sense in 
which U.S.A. or Japan or Germapy is. Its 
productive ability has been stimulated by an 
overall control by the State over the life of 
its people. The State, directly or indirectly, 
feeds and houses both the manual labour as 
well as their intellectual partners. 

The State-controls drive these groups to 
work hard according to schedules set by the 
State, and unless their production comes up 
to the requisite standard, they stand the 
chance of losing amenities given by the State. 
This is economic coercion raised to a fine art. 

In addition to economic coercion, Russia 
has generated enthusiasm by a continuous 
psychological pressure exerted by education 
and propaganda, to win victories for the 
Communist way of life. However, even in 
Russia, they have recently discovered that 
there is no better instrument for accelerated 
production than providing individual incen¬ 
tive. 

The latest changes made in Russia show 
that they are trying to restore the profit mo¬ 
tive in a limited way. At the same time, the 
great thing about it is the general sense oC 
dedication. 

In the name of Communism, they drill 
and indoctrinate young men to such an ex¬ 
tent that a large majority of them «>nsider 
Iheir way ot M ihft ObI^ mA bI Me fOI 


which they work. It is true that a new gene¬ 
ration is coming up which hankers after 
pleasures, but by and large, the youth is dedi¬ 
cated. 

In 1959 when 1 was in Japan, I met an 
American scientist who was connected with 
the Science Academy of Washington. I asked 
him what place he assigned to Russia in the 
race for technological advance as compared 
with America. He said: "If things riraain as 
they are and we, Americans, do not improve, 
Russia would beat us in course of time." 

There were two reasons on which his im¬ 
pression was founded, he said. 

First, the young intellectuals in Russia 
are so indoctiiriatcd that they are imbued 
with the belief tliat Communism was the last 
word in life and that they should, if need be, 
die for it. 

This sense of dedication does not prevail 
among the young men of America. Pleasure¬ 
hunting is too much with them. 

Secondly,‘he said, the State in Russia is 
totalitarian and can by a fiat concentrate all 
the resources of the country to selected goals. 
On the other hand, U.S.A. has vast wealth, 
but varied distractions: everyone wants refri¬ 
gerators and cars; everyone wants to go on a 
holida,y. Thus energy and resources are dissi¬ 
pated. 

An extraordinary experiment has gone on 
in Israel during the last seventeen years. When 
the Jews of Europe decided to establish the 
State of Israel, students, lawyers, doctors, pr^ 
lessors and scientists, who had a high status in 
the intellectual world of tlieir country, took 
to manual labour as a mission; wme learn¬ 
ing how to mend shoes, some learning how to 
till the land, or to irrigate farms. The mi» 
sion was to re-discover their homeland and 
survive in spite of hostile neighbours. It ms 
pires them to work ceaselessly to increase th< 
productive capacity by every conceivabU 

means. ■ . , 

To take but one example. During Im 
course of the last seventeen years, they hav» 
converted swamps and duQjg? into smilinf 
fields and orchards which ^oducc 3/4 o 
their food requirements. They also grw 
fruits for export to earn foreign exchaq| 
necessary for a comfortable existence and r 
meet the needs of defence. Their produetioi 
has advanced by leaps and bounds, driven b 
the irreinessible zeal imparted by the intell« 
tnali. 



What Is Culture 

BYC. RAJAGOPALACHAKl 

(This is the substance of a lecture delivered by Rajaji in the Wcdia Institute of Culture, 
Bangalore, on August 18,1966, this year’s Major-General Bhatia Endown.ent Lecture.) 


If you wish to be a man of culture, you 
should try to forget your ownself and keep 
the other fellow always in mind. It is only if 
the ego disappears from one’s consciousness 
that one can attain the high characteristics of 
a cultured person. This applies as much to 
women as to men, to boys as well as to girls. 

Being good in the positive sense is the 
essence of culture. To be cultured in beha¬ 
viour is a positive achievement, not just avoid¬ 
ing sin. 

These days culture has got mi.xed up 
with arts, music, dancing, painting, sculpture, 
etc. We cannot help accepting this broader 
denotation. Words inifst after j|ll be accepted 
in the sense in which nicst people have ac¬ 
cepted them. That is the law of language. 
Culture is not only the conduct and behaviour 
of a good man but includes love of arts. 

Now there are some who wi.sh to work 
for an integrated World Cidturc. It is a verv 
interesting issue, assuming that a single uni¬ 
fied culture is praclicabld, whether it is a good 
thing to aim at such a Tinificd culture. 

A unified code of morals can be drafted 
for acceptance. Indeed all religions have 
done it. But culture, as I said before, is 
I different from mere moral behaviour. Cul¬ 
ture is made up of positive conceptions—do’s 
and not dont’s only. Whereas moral codes 
generally speaking consist of dont’s. Dont’s 
can be uniform for all peoples. But do’s must 
differ from place to place, from people to 
people. The culture of a people is what has 
grown among them to be recognized as con- 
tributing^to the joy and happiness of the peo¬ 
ple as a whole—contributing positively, al¬ 
though not coming under the direction of 
law or government. Morality is governed 
both by social opinion and law. But culture 
is something free and positive. Laws and 
governments aim at preventing unhappiness 
but culture is what contributes positively to 
joy. 

Compa.s$ion, for instance, is positive and 
contributes to happine.ss at both ends. No 
one is sought to be punished by the courts for 
not being compassionate. Compassion In vari¬ 


ous degrees and forms is a part of the culture 
pattern of a people. Vegetarianism is based 
on compassion. It is not merely a hygienic 
issue. The Tamil scripture Kural puts it 
clearly: If people did not eat meat, no one 
would take the trouble of slaughtering ani¬ 
mals. The butcher is the product of the meat- 
eating habit of people. 

Helping one’s distant relations and one's 
clansmen is a part of the cultuie of the people 
of India from time immemorial. It has not 
yet completely disappeared. No one could 
be punished for riot doing it. But he who did 
not fall in line with that element of our cul¬ 
ture was looked upon as a biuie, whatever his 
rank in society. In spile of the growing pres¬ 
sure of the Western culture of individualism 
and the terrible pressure of the cost of living, 
the Indian culture of helping one’s relations 
near and di.stant has not yet completely dis 
appeared, doing more service than Govern¬ 
mental socialism. 

Robbery, stealing, cheating are infringe 
inents of the moral code and are infringe¬ 
ments of the legal code also. Not to cheat is 
not culture. It is just avoiding a crime. But 
to be helpful and not to be completely im¬ 
mersed in looking after oneself is culture. 
Helpfulness expands in widening circles in 
proportion to one’s capacity to Ite helpful. 
Help a few people, those nearest to you, if 
you are not able to do more. But if you are 
able to do it, help a wider circle. This is 
Hindu culture both in the North and the 
South. Indeed I may claim that the oldest 
literature of the South lays great emphasis on 
this. Be like a sweet-water reservoir or a 
fruit-bearing tree in the middle of the village, 
said the author of Kural. It is a pity that as 
a result of the impact of Western individual¬ 
ism, this part of Hindu culture is rapidly dis¬ 
appearing. 

Other examples of positive behaviour 
falling within the ambit of culture are hospit¬ 
ality, the readiness to receive guests and callers 
at any time, which niark Hindu and Islamic 
culture. Almsgiving is a striking feature in 
India and Semitic cultures. It is part of our 
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general culture and not merely individual 
generosity. 1 lu* utter loyalty ol wtfe to luis 
band, the uttet obedicnie ot sons to patents, 
are also esscmtial elements in Hindu (ultine. 
Western (ultine laid emphasis on sell help, 
individuality and the asset tion ol eipialitv 
and libeity, whuh <ne also quite |iistiliable, 
but go luntiaiy to the Hindu inltuial elc 
ments of wide iKlpluliuss, loyalty to husband 
and olx’dience to paunts. Boded down all 
things may tonic to be the same. But nit.i- 
suie and t niphasis make all the dilleieiue. 

Now taking np the question postd by me 
at the outset, it is obvious that the vaiious 
peoples, wlui have lived and gtown in lela- 
tivcly indepetuUiiL ways in the vaiions paits 
ot the globe wheie they have lived foi iliou 
sands ol yeais, have devloped tlilliitnl < ul 
turcs with featints and emphases dilieiing 
from one .niothei, although a toiumrm hu- 
manitv makis all people alike lundanuntally. 
Westein (tiUiitt tlilleis liom rastem, Seniitit 
cultute fiom Hindu cultuie*, Indian (ultuic 
from Siamese and C.hiiuse and japanese tul 
tures. Indeed the tulluie ot Noith Amciica 
diffeis fiom Biitish or iMiiopean tullinc. due 
to living lot a long time in t iieumstanti s 
different iioin those ot the inothei (ouniiies. 
Rajasthan (tillme is difleicnt (loin Hianiavm 
cultute, (^oimbatoie tulture is dintienl liom 
Tiiunelvtli tub me. and st) on. Is it .i good 
thing to guild .ill tin sc tulimes into one 
WOT Id eullmc, iKliaviom, daiuing, singing, 
painting, etc, .ill to be one admnable siantl 
aidi/eil p.iiteiiP 

'1 hings that tome mlo mutual (ontatt 
rend to mb till angles md httoiiif' snnilai 
and metge. Svnlhesis is natmal Ibis natu 
ral evolution ot saint ness t nmol be picvent 
ctl. But is it good to attelti.ile and iiiunsifv 
this pioeess, ot is it gootl to keep hainilts! 
diffcientes going? Is the picseivation ol dis¬ 
tinctions in cultural fcatuies a gtiod thing, or 
must we seek tt> lemov'c them as qmtklv as 
possible and woik for a common world p.it 
tern? Hoes it lielp the totality of human jov 
to maintain these dilTercnces that have giown 
naturallv, oi would it he tonduthe to gic.ittr 
joy if wc icdnted them all to sameness and 
unifoimitv ^ 

'I he form in whith I have posed the 
question iimst h.ive iii.idt il tli.ir alitady th.it 
I wonlil i.iilui like to in.iint.iin these ililTei 
ing charaeleristits in rultme, so as to increase 
the joy of life A Peisiaii carpet with its* 
multiple eolouis and che(j[ucred pattern is 


more beautiful than a single colour durree. 
Nut only several types ot music, ot of dancing 
Ot ot other cnteit.unmcnts, but several ditfci- 
ing but haitnless types ot human behaviour in 
my opinion add to happiness and joy on the 
whole, not uniloiiuity. 

Let me hcic icier to the dynamic ele¬ 
ment at emulation which is louscrl by ptoxi- 
mily and itecdom ot cvulutiun without being 
lestrained by the goal ot uiiiloimity or iiite- 
giation. I’logicss m the liclds wheie huniuti 
behavioiu aiitl talent <ounf, as they do in the 
cuhutal held'), is gieatly atcdciatcd and aug 
mcntcil by toinpelition. Like piotluction iii 
the iiulustiiai Iield, the (ultuial aits aie assist¬ 
ed by competition, they uiid towaids stag 
iiatiun uiuUi st.mdardi/ation. 

the t.ciiii.in example m hisloiy a stiik 
mg dimonsti.ition ut wli.it 1 li.tve said. Bclote 
the days ot Bismaiik, and toi some time even 
dming Ins Chaiuclloiship, (jeiinany was di¬ 
vided into nuniLtous politually independent 
Slates, some ol thiiu indc'iHiuient States, some 
ol them exhibiting (Vtn active hostility to- 
w.nds Piussi.i, whith was iicginning to emerge 
m the eyes ot tlie Cieimaii nation .is the hope 
.md standard he.ncr ot polilit.il muhcation. 
Ill olhei pails ol Ctiiii.my ilieie was no diive 
towaids this kind ol nniiy. But all of ihoin 
li.ive eontributid to the piogiess ot the ails 
and s(lento, winning tor the nation a respett- 
td pl.ue .iinong tivili/vd mankind long before 
a uniiitd Geini.tn Keith came intti being. 

the Gcinian ictord of eiillme demons- 
iiaics that it is not miifoimity and merger 
Imt healthy eoinpclition whith is the live 
ftiite hiinging about the lith giowth of eul- 
I me. Not only in Oerm.iny, but m Italy also 
We tan stc the same phenomenon of national 
eultmc lifhly glowing in spite of elivislon into 
nnineioiis polititally independent regions 
Competition in cultuie helps giowth, especial 
1\ wheie the emulation is among pioximatc 
eomiminities who sec one anothei oftener than 
nations divieleel from one antither great 

distances. 

I have citctl Geimany and Italy, whose 
cnilmal athieveinents weic contempoianeous 
with gieat and dcploiahle political disunity. 

I might ask Indian histoiians to sec when and 
under what conditions Indian lileinlmc, .stho- 
l.iiship and philosnphv, nnr aits, inusic, darn¬ 
ing. .nihitc‘ctine\ painting and sdilptme, and 
all else falling within what wc call cultuie. 
flourished. They flouiished when India was 

{Conlinucd on page 971) 



CRISIS OF LEADERSHIP 


BY DR. C. D. DESHMUKH 


It is common knowledge that things are 
not going too well in the country and there is 
some reason to fear that young people would 
be beginning their careers with a sense ol 
puzzlement, if not somewhat ill at case, angry 
or prematurely frustrated. 

First, about the overriding architectural 
feature of our lives, viz., the governance of 
the country or the poliiical framework, I fear 
it is being allowed to function with avoidably 
inferior material, which needs judicious rein¬ 
forcement if it is to survive the stresses and 
strains of the transition from tradition to 
modernity. 

This reinforcement is required at the 
highest decision-making levels in the first 
place, and secondly* at all supporting levels, 
to which the weaknesses of ^thc former are 
easily transmitted. 

The form of democracy that we 'have 
adopted, based as it is on a largely uneducat¬ 
ed and uninformed electorate, is not calculat¬ 
ed to throw up a suRiciently large body of 
capable leaders for the conduct of public 
affairs unle.ss special efforts are made by party 
bosses to induct into tlfc j)arty tnen and women 
from the non-profcssidnal-politician sectors of 
the community, ignoring inferior vested inter¬ 
ests to the extent necessary. 

The large gap that has existed in regard 
to the promise and the performance of the 
third Five-Ycar-Plan is largely due to the pro¬ 
gressive loss of quality of our machinery of 
governance. Roman licisni and euphoria have 
prevented our planners and our Governments 
from realising the seriousness of this yawning 
gulf between plan formulations and their im¬ 
plementation. This, combined with a certain 
amount of childish emphasis on the attain¬ 
ment of financial targets, with the help of 
liberal resort to deficit finance, while the ejuan- 
tum of phy.sical output kept falling, has led 
us into the deteriorating economic situation 
that has recently culminated in massive deva¬ 
luation. 

ft is necessary to note that there has been 
simultaneous failure on many fronts despite 
munificent aid or assistance from external 
sources. Except for. its untenable assump¬ 
tions, the Third Plan itself was not ill-balanc* 


ed or ill-conccivcd. The error lay in assunir 
iiig that we shall easily implement what w€ 
have planned, especially in agricultural pro¬ 
duction, so far as production is concerned, 
and in family planning in the field of distri¬ 
bution. 


That wc suffered from the slings and 
arrows of fortune in the shape of bad mon¬ 
soons or that Wc ran through our carefully 
hu.sbandcd foreign exchange reserves (over 
Rs. 700 crores in March 1956) were factors in 
the situation which we may or may not blame 
our.sclvcs for, but which wc should certainly 
have taken into account in framing our an¬ 
nual plans. 

• It should have been recognised that we' 
had on hand not a five-year plan but a seven 
or eight-year plan. Had this been realised as 
a result of a systematic annual apprai.sal and 
review, we should have probably avoided the 
error or resorting to deficit financing. 

In retrospect, the decision to run deve¬ 
lopment and national security at top-pitch 
was romantic, and it entirely overlooked our 
low levels of capacities and savings potentials. 

Neither could the necessary constraints 
on consumpiion be iinpo.sc(l nor could the 
declining calibres of the administrative appa-; 
ratus be improved sufficiently to meet the 
added strain. 


It look.s as if we arc about to commit the 
same sort of error again and that it is consi¬ 
dered unfashionable to draw lessons from past 
experience. I have known even professional 
economists defend unrealistic plans with no 
conception of the administrative implications • 
Thus political leaders, blinded by their own 
political aspiratioii.s, and economists in under¬ 
standable ignorance of administrative limita¬ 
tions, have joined hands in leading the coun* ' 
try into an economic morass, symijolized by • 
an uncontrollable spiral of rising income and , 
prices. The planners, the accountants and 
the political leaders arc well .satisfied, while 
the people suffer. 

Since all of us will he engaged one way-.',' 
or llic Ollier in iinplemeiuiiig tlie fivc-yeat'”:h 
plan or in co-operating in its implcmicniatioii, 
it is just as well to have a clearly thought-out- 
philosophy about it. The size of a plan ia 
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what is afmropriate in the light of all the 
fi;overning factors, the most important of which 
IS full implementation of whatever is planned. 
If the finding is that in the past we have con¬ 
sistently overestimated our capability in this 
respect, then it is imperative that we investi¬ 
gate this aspect with greater thorougliness and 
care. 

This cannot be automatically achieved 
through the appointment ul a lifnh power 
commission, much less by cncoui.ining it to 
delay the submission of its repoit till altei 
the elections. 'I he Planning Commission 
should have had befnie it at least an ad inte¬ 
rim finding to enable it to cut the coat of the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan attording to the cloth 
of administtative capacity. '1 he ptinciplc 
‘The minimum is the maximum we tan do' 
enunciated iti high places becomes meaning¬ 
less when the minimum is announced while 
that maximum remains unidentified and un¬ 
defined. It is as if a wide jumper wtic to de 
cide to jump a 5 nietic uitlc deep liendi, 
knowing all the while that in the past his best 
performance has fallen far shoit of say 5- 
metre-mark. That this over entbusiastir but 
inept athlete will land himself into the ditch 
and become ‘devalued’ in the eyes of bis ad 
mirers is a foregone conclusion. 

I myself believe that with the renuncia 
tion of deficit finance that we have lightlv 
decided on in oni nionetaiv sackcloth and 
ashes, the Flan about to be launched on will 
not be completed in terms of it-) physical tar 
gets befoie at least seven yeats. But this 
would be piefeiablc to the most lepiehensible 
practice followed dining the last decade ol 
pretending that llieic is hardly anv gap in 
implementation between the linancial and the 
physical targets and of adopting larger and 
ever larger plans, in financial terms While 
realistic planning, the pi ice paid for this 
vainglorious adventure has Ijecn severe infla 
tion, followed by a humiliating devaluation 
of our currency, 

To make things worse, the per capita in¬ 
come statistics make a poor showing owing to 
signal failure to control the population 
growth, despite ample provision of financial 
allocations. Both on the oiganisational and 
the technical front, the pcifoimaiicc has been 
unexcusably poor owing to mismanagement 
and misdirection. However, the subject is too 
vast and complicated to be nioie than barely 
mentioned. 

In essence ilic present Indian situation is 


the consequence o£ poor management and 
poor leadership, which are connected pheno¬ 
mena. It would be no exa^eratidn to say 
that India is today suffering from a crisis of 
leadership. No one can find fault in fluctuat¬ 
ing levels of leadership at the highest politi¬ 
cal levels, since no nation is singled out by 
destiny with a preference clause ensuring an 
unbroken chain of towering personalities. 
Mother India, who prcxluccd a galaxy of these 
during the last half cxntury or more, could 
well plead temporary exchaustion for not 
keeping it up But then the need is all the 
more lot the not so lowering larger number 
of leaders lu tiy and replenish and enrich 
their tanks fioin all walks of life. This they 
seem unwilling to do owing to their patriot¬ 
ism and spirit of sc ivice, picsinnably existing 
in ample mcasnie, being oveiwhelmed by a 
less comincnciablc but invincible faith in their 
own indispensibility. As far a") I can judge, 
this will continue to be their attitude. 

On this somewhat clejncssing assumption, 
I expect that there will "be no noticeable im- 
piovement in cAiciency or no palpable relief 
fiom the economic distress experienced by the 
cast majority of people. What such a con- 
Iunction of ciicumstanccs will lead to is any¬ 
body’s guess. 

1 take the view that while the mounting 
scarcities will continue to erode relentlessly 
the rule of law, the view of the probability of 
our piolcssion.ilised ullkiiale of force, viz. the 
defence service, the situation will be contain¬ 
ed especially as we are au fond a tolerant, 
gcxid natured and patient people. But gov- 
einracnts will find themselves weaker with 
every election, and the time may arrive when 
no government will endure except a coalition 
government with shifting centres of gravity of 
political power. It is against this sombre 
background that each one of us, engaged in 
management or administration or about toi 
be so engaged to a varying but unavoidable 
extent, has to fix his own philosophy of life. 

France in the past did not perish because 
of political instability, nor need India. Just 
as France’s civil servants and managers saved 
her, so can India’s, if only they steel them¬ 
selves to this challenging task. The old steel 
frame has, I fear, buckled in too easily under 
political pressures and has found plianciy and 
malleability the better part of professional 
integrity. It is time that this procc.ss came to 
a half and the wheel reversed. While there 
i,s, as far as I can perceive, a welcome improve- 

{Continued on page 923 ) 



Nehru Legacy: What It Means 

BY K. KAMRAJ 
President Congress Party 


It is now the fashion among Right-wing 
critics of the Congress to blame Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s leadership and the policies enunciat¬ 
ed by him for India’s present economic and 
other difficulties. Left-wing critics, on the 
other hand, have been finding fault with 
IJawaharlal Nehru—and to some extent with 
his successors also—for not fully implementing 
the policies shaped for the nation by him. 

Both sections use the expression "Nehru 
legacy" rather freely. This 1 think is due 
chiefly to a failure to comprehend the full im¬ 
plications of the Nehru legacy, to a lack ot 
understanding of the Nehru approach to the 
solution of national problems. It is also true 
that it does not suti the political needs of 
some of these aitics to display such under¬ 
standing. 

To my mind, the extreme positions from 
which Jawaharlal is being attacked only prove 
the correctness of the path he chalked out for 
us; for he believed in progress towards social¬ 
ism by consent, and firmly rejected employ¬ 
ment of coercive method to achieve goals 
which had to take deep root in the minds of 
the people. 

Many Facets 

■The Nehru legacy has many facets; here 
1 shall deaf with the ones 1 consider most im¬ 
portant in the context of a developing nation 
seeking to advance towards the goal of a so¬ 
cialist state, a goal which is yet to be defined 
in clear detail. Broadly we may say that the 
socialist state envisaged by our great leader, 
and accepted by all of us, is one in which the 
people will control the major means of pro- 
ductiqp and use them for the common good, 
and in which the curses of poverty, inequality 
and unemployment would have been elimi¬ 
nated. 

There will be complete equality of op¬ 
portunity, and every citizen will be usefully 
employed and lead a life that gives the maxi¬ 
mum material and spiritual satisfaaion. In 
such a society it will be impossible for indus¬ 
trial, business or other economic monopolies 
to grow, and exploitation of man by man yjdll 
be impossible Ai chU stage it is mdecd diffi* 
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definition of the kind of society which this 
country has adopted as its goal under Jawahar* 
lal’s wise and farseeing leadership. 

Basic Needs Met 

Recently 1 have been to some of the so* 
cialist countries of Europe. In all these coun* 
tries I found evidence of happiness among 
the common people. The chief reason las 
this state of alfairs is the fact that in these 
countries there is no unemployment and every 
citizen, whether he is a factory worker or a 
farm hand or a white-collar worker, has his 
basic requirements provided within the means 
available to him. 

The pace of progress has varied from 
country to country, and therefore, they are at 
different stages of development; but there is 
no doubt whatever that all of them have ad¬ 
vanced considerably towards the socialist state 
which is their common ideal. The main 
point is that within the broad framework of 
a common ideology they have found it pos* 
sible to advance each in its own way. 

Their Advantages 

Of course we cannot compare ourselves 
with the peoples of these countries for the ob¬ 
vious reason that they have been working to 
wards the building of a socialist state for any-* 
thing between two and four decades. Also, 
they believe in a system which, because of 
control of one party, makes quick decisions 
and their rapid implementation more or less 
a matter of routine. We, on the other hand, 
firmly believe in a different kind of political 
structure. That is why both Gandhiji and 
Jawaharlal emphasised the importance o! de¬ 
mocratic functioning. 

It was left to Jawaharlal to guide us in 
giving shape to the kind of democratic struc¬ 
ture that best suited our national genius and 
our aims in the modern world. Hence the ao ; 
ceptance of parliamentary democracy by tht.;i 
nation. It must be remembered that ive gavflli’ 
ourselves adult suffrage right at the start, ipf? 
that the common people might develop ju' 
sense of partiripation in government and • • 
sense of responsibility ft must also be 
membered that, unlike some ol the socialist 
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countries of Europe, we have a population of 
well over 450 million spitad ovti * ■x ist area 
of land. 

As Jaw.iliailal put it, wc Ixlitvc “no 
dcnioaacy' ctn cvist ioi lung in the midst oi 
want and poxciiy and inequality" Unlike 
many oi the deiiioeialic eoiiiitiies we believe 
that dtiiioti uy is not nieiely the availabilit) 
of a vote for i\(i> adult but economic demo 
aacy or ttononiie cquilitv We seek to raise 
the stand lid oi living of the eommon people, 
to eliminate poveity and unemployment, to 
end donnn ition by a pi ivilegtd and powerful 
monied class, to bung about eondiiions in 
which every child will get the best oppoituni 
ties lor Its giowth and the development of its 
personality But we seek to aehicve all this 
not by dictation fiom the top but by budding 
up consent (lum below 

Thus in the kind of demoeiacy vve ait 
tiying to build in our countiy, the saiiefioiis 
foi politic il and economic piogicss aie ioigcd 
by and among tlic eommon people Ihe lea 
dtrship deiives its stiength fioiu populai 
uiideistaiiding and suppoit and not fiom the 
possession oi limed might or modern wca 
ponry This is the essence of the Nehru ap 
pioaeh to intional development and iulfil 
ment 

Lven before we attained independence 
Jawahailil Nehiu had begun to emphasue 
ihe impoilance oi economic icgeneration of 
the masses, of giving ccoiiomie content to the 
national dcinuul foi puinaswaraj lie begin 
outlining his ideas of economic democrac-y in 
the hte twenties and caily tint ties, that his 
ideas had the blessing of Gandhiji is amply 
borne out by the fart tint the Maliatmi 
named him his political heir 

The concept of planning, which |iwa 
harlal mide the Cxmgicss accept m the late 
thirties, was the lesult of the dcsiie to see that 
the early yeais of fieedom weie not wasted 
but weie ntili/ed m a jdanned iinnner to eii 
suie the nshciing in of a society in which in 
equalities would be giadually but suielv re 
moved Ills concern then—and much moic 
so in the post independence >cais—was to m 
ciease the nationil wealth by paying careful 
attention to piioiities and by keeping cons 
taiiilv in mind the need for self reliance. 

The mplcmentition of Jawaharlal’s ideal 
tl oiigh uir demociatic institutions has in 
d id faced difficulties Since we consider • 
g.Aeral consent necessary for every step for* 


waid, there Ins been delay in implementing 
vinl measuies ol populai welfaic Who can 
deny that vvhilt he livec' Jawahailil tnjoved 
such iiiissivt popuhr suppoit that he could 
have put into illect all las ideas without much 
opposition^ 

But Nehru was a demon u to the (fore of 
Ins being and could not bung himself to take 
decisions on Ins own, especially in mattcis 
which weie of loiigtcim mipoitance Whe- 
ihci within the Congress or in Pailiament, he 
theicfoie eonsiaiilly strove to educate his col 
leagues and like the vast iinjonty of them 
along with him f his is iieecssirily a slow 
ind often inititing pioress But we hid, and 
still have no alttiiiuivc if we want oui ad 
vdiice to be enduiing 

Sheet-Anchor 

The poliL) of non dignmcnt, which 
Jawahuhl sliiped as the sheet inehoi of 
Indus appioieh m intj. nitiouil alfiiis, flows 
fioin the sama basic concepts which made 
demon ie\ tlie only w ly ioi us inteiiially 
Thus each countiy and each people must 
develop aecoiding to its own genius, and 
there should be no inteiierence of any kind 
fiom outside India’s active suppoit tor free 
dom struggles in other puts of the world and 
Its opposition to colonialism and aggicssion 
stem fiom these basic beliefs The grouping 
of woild poweis into‘hostile blocks led to at 
tempts to gam sitategie inilitaiy footholds, 
and this in tiiin led to militaiy alliances and 
conflicting bids at economic domination of 
the smaller and newly liberated countries 
Non alignment thus inevitably became the 
ronimon foiuin of all rountiies winch not only 
desned to piescive their own independence 
but also wanted that eveiy country should be 
safcgiiaidcd agiinst external picssures and in 
fluence of a dangerous kind 

This in shoit is the Nehiu legacy We 
could have achieved much moie duung our 
leader’s lifetime if it lud been possible for 
the people as a whole to move faster than they 
did—in fact, even if the piogressive elements 
in national politics had given him solid sup¬ 
poit instead of allowing political ambition to 
get the better of them Even now,^it is not too 
late for the piogressive sections to come toge¬ 
ther to further the Nehru legacy, to take our 
country forward to socialism at a quicker pace. 

(Courtesy: Mainstream) 



Upper House Of Parliament 

BY SRI PRAKASA 


Tiom time to tune. pafci\id piotagonists 
of demociaiy laist a cry ^l>ml^l v\lui aic 
called the Uppci Chimbcib of Lts>isl iLiiics 

They iul th tl these should not exist nul 
that we should h ive onlv unit unci d le{>isl i 
tures which should be chosen In uniscisd 
adult sufli ige I he ihitish I’nliniiint is 
fatmliatly ind even iffeetionatel) knuivn is 
the Mother of Pailiiinents 

lowaids tile end of the 13lli Cent my 
when the liiglish King 1 dwaid I w is eng ig 
ed in wns igainst Seotlnid iiid lit 1 nul lie 
found himsell in soie need oi moiu) nul tint 
is why he invilctl lepiesent itives ol towns i 5 
well IS lends and ( Itigniien to meet him In 
faer, while inembciship ol Pnliiment m iv be 
regndtd as a vei\ dcsiribh hotioui lodis it 
one time people aVtuded going tluie 's tins 
feaitd they would be isktd tit loik ml mone> 
foi the iuirdnient ol the Kings whims 

\ny wiv, in 1 ngl inci the 1 oicK ilic 
Comnions and the Cleigs foiiiud the ilnev. 
estates ol the lealm, and while the Loids mil 
Cleigy came to loini one btxl\ the Commons 
kept their separate identits 

As, 111 India, we ln\t lollovsed the 1 ng 
lish pieeedent, we ilso established bit iiiiei d 
legislatuies I he evolution of tiie Iiidi in 
legislatuie has a iiscinitmg histoi^ whitli 
need not be repeated hcie 

At (list when legislatuies m tiu loim oi 
Legislative Ctuiiuils tune to be intiodueed 
m the counti), wt hid only siiiglt thimlui 
bodies Altei tlie Mont igti Clielmsioitl Re 
forms, the Centid Itgislitme hid two 
Houses, but the Piovintes contiiuiej to have 
only one 

In Swaraj, however, both the Ceiitic lud 
the Steftes, gcnetallv speaking hid two Houses 

Their Value 

The feeling, howevti, was sliong in stmt 
quarters agiinst the Upper Houses and when 
the composite States of Madias ind Bomb i^ 
bifurcated, the new Stales that emeigtd pu 
ferred to have onl) single Houses It may le 
that as time goes on, the feeling iiiiy giow 
that wc should have only single ehanibeis 
everywheie and that the Uppci Chamber 
should be abolished PcTsonallv, I feel that* 


the Upper Chambeis have their dehniti 
value, and should be pieseived 

Let us go to the Mother of Parliament 
Iheie is the House of Lords and House o 
Commons The Commons ate elected by th 
geiieial vote of the people tor histonca 
leasoiis, the House of Lords consists of heredi 
taiy peers with a few life peeis, both lay ant 
tleigv While worn n did not en|oy the voti 
111 Biitain lor a long time, they now do so 
and we hive women both in the House o 
Commons and the House of Loiels 

It IS a eomiuoii game ol political seient 
ists to hud wheie the soveieign powei lesidc 
by the Consiitiitiun of a couiiUy In Biitait 
iL^lias been said tint th(. King or Queen ii 
Pailiainent is the sovereign Anything tha 
the House of C oiumons used to pass, had to b< 
passed by the House oi Loids before it becatn. 
law 

Now and then the House oi Loids lefus 
ed to agiee with the House ol Commons I her 
the (joveiiiment, thiough the King, thic«tenec 
to give the peeiage to as large a nuiiiber o, 
peisons as would enible it to get i iiiajontv 
in the House Whenevei such i thieat eanii 
ihe Loids sutciiinbeel inel let the 1 iw be pass 
ed the dissidents deciding not to attend th( 
session at which this was done 

In Britain 

In Ol ibout 1911, a veil seiious situaiioii 
nose ind i slaleinitt vvas leaelied Govern 
inent intiodueed a 1 iw by yvhieh ihe Cum 
moils could hive then wis despite the uppo 
sition ol the Loids if tlie loids would no( 
agiee to suppoit its measines lliis too had 
fust to be passed by the Loids J hey resisted 
sLiongly, but had uUiniaiely to yield Thu« 
foi the politic d scientist the soveicignly in 
Bril iin begin to leside not in the King in 
Pailiainent, but the King m the House ol 
C ominous 

Though 55 yeais hast passed suite this 
iniioy Uioii, the common sense ol the 1 nglish 
man—inei they siy it is only his e mmion 
sense tliil nlake^ his CensliUilion work iblc— 
his lyoided my eoniiiet between the Lo ds 
ind the Coinmons md iheieioie, in fact the 
soveieign tv continues as before in the King 
in Parliament, 
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The Brilish wedded tu old tiadiiiuiis and 
realising the value ol old iiistiiutiuns, preserv¬ 
ed the House oi Luids, and are quite jealous 
)£ its dignity. I his House ol Lords has among 
ts members old and expeiienced persons who 
rave played notable part in distant parts ol 
vhat was iJic British Empiic, and have dis- 
inguished themselves in art, literature, science 
ind war. 

'^J'liat is why, it is lecognised that the de¬ 
lates in the House ol Louis ate better inform- 
:d tiiaii in itie House ol Commons, tor per- 
ons theie (..in speak I'roin their own know- 
edge aiui expelience, and are thus able to 
lelp in I he passing ol uselul legislation, 'i'heru 
s no doiilH that most ol the membcis ol the 
iouse ol Louis aie conservative by instinct. 

^ot Bad 

this IS not necessaiily a bad thing in it- 
ell I'oi the) aie able to pusent the other side 
il tlie qiRslioii, and put a check on hasty 
cgislali(jn which, howcvei, blight it may look 
a the suilace, may lead ultnu.itely to haim 
They thus are able to get pioposals ol the 
louse ol tloinmons thoiougldy disiussed and 
rrulinised; and even though the House ol 
^onniions may liave the hnal voice, tliey are at 
:ast put in ji isscAam ol other views by men 
£ e.vpei ience .ii;d ;,i:owledgc, and who are 
Iso persons ol iiiiimpcath.iblc inlegiity and 
ndoubU'd patiiolism. 

J lieie is the ciucial (|ueslion about the 
louse to whiiii tlie i’lime Minister should 
clong. He is doubtless the most important 
erson in modem democi.itic Constitutions, 
le chooses his colleagues in the Covernment, 
(id (lie I lead ol the Stale has to act according 
> his diit.iLcs. 1 believe it was Gladstone who 
lid til.It .IS (he House ol Commons was tlie 
lore impoKaiit House ol the Legislature, (he 
rime Minisiei should belong to it. J'he 
ict, however, is tliat Lords, namcl), memhers 
f the Upper House, have been Prime Miiiis- 
:is ol Biiiain even alter Gladstone. 

But now, convention is establislied that 
le Prime Minister should belong to the 
ouse ol Commons. Formerly, a person who 
'cainc a Lord on the de.ith ol his lather 
luld not lehmjiiish ids position. I’he 
test l.iws. however, peimit him to do 
>, and kiiely we have liad Lords liccoming 
onimonois. Lord Horne, lor instance, gave 
p his peerage when he I-eianic Prime Minis- 
T. 

It ni.iy [leihaps usefully be recalled that 
hen the elder Lord Chatham became seriously 


ill and the famous young Pitt would have be¬ 
come Lord Chatham and thus have to go 
from the Flouse ol Commons to the House ol 
Lords, people anxiously hoped that the elder 
Lord Chatham would survive and the services 
ol the young Pitt would not be lost to the 
House of Courmons, 

Labour Peers 

In this connection, it should also be men¬ 
tioned that when Labour Governments came 
into power, they turned some Commoners into 
Lords to represent them in tlic House of 
Lords and even become Lord Chancellor. Wc 
have the example of Mr. Sidney Webb be¬ 
coming Lord Passificld, in a Labour Govern¬ 
ment. His wife, however, refused to be call¬ 
ed Lady Pusstield, and remained Mrs. Sidney 
Webb to the last. 

All these thoughts come to my mind as 1 
read in the papers tliat there are various speci- 
lic proposals being made that Prime and Chief 
Ministers as well as most cjf the important 
Ministers should all be. elected members ol 
the Lower House. Ihis means the lowering 
ol the status of wiiat are otherwise called the 
Upper Houses with a view perhaps for their 
ultimate abolition. I personally think that 
this is a wrong step, and is not necessarily a 
service to the principle of democracy. 

Democracy, so far as I can see, does not 
really letogiiise the equality of man for really 
all men arc not equal.^ i’heir physical and 
inentul capacities are diilerent, their bents and 
tem]x.'raments are diilerent. Democracy re¬ 
cognises this, and wants that all possible inter¬ 
ests should he represented in its legislatures 
where it should be the aim of all to legislate 
for the good of all classes and types ol citizens. 

Legislation should not be hastily under¬ 
taken. It is our experience that lacunas are 
left even after the most scrupulous scrutiny 
by the Lower Houses which arc filled and 
mistakes corrected when pieces of legislation 
go Ui the Upper House. 

Status ^ 

The Upper Houses in the very nature ol 
things, consist of comparatively elderly people 
who have had experience of life in various de¬ 
partments of human activity. In our Upper 
Hou.scs there are some nominated members 
who represent art, literature, science, social 
service and co-operative work and who would 
otherwise never think of contesting elections 
with all that means and implies. If they 
yvere not there, the legislatures would be the 
poorer for their absence. 
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So ^ at the Gonttitution of the country 
goet. the two Houses are at par, and it is up 
to us to give them an equal status and im¬ 
portance. 1 see no reason why the Prime ^nd 
Chief Ministers and other important Minis¬ 
ters should not belong to the Upper House. 
In England, the Upper House may be a here¬ 
ditary one, but everywhere else it is also main¬ 
ly elected. The elections are diicct in some 
cases, and in any way they aic easier than the 
system ot election that is followed for the 
Lower House. 

As Prime or other important Ministers, 
we may need persons who will not care to en¬ 
ter the hurly-burly of contested elections by 
large masses o£ men and women. They re¬ 
gard that as too onerous and even unpleasant 
a task. Piime Minister Balfour once spoke of 
the country being plunged in the ‘hoirois of 
a general election’. There is also the possibil¬ 
ity of their being defeated in case they aie in¬ 
duced to stand. Is the countiy, theieforc, to 
be deprived of their seivices? 

According to tKe rules, ^legulations and 
conventions of the Biicish Pailiaincnt, a mem¬ 
ber of one House cannot sit in the other 
House. 'Phat is why a Biitish Ministei who 
is a membei of the House of Commons to 
speak. This has its obvious disadvantages. 

The British people not wanting to change 
their convention adhere to the centuiies old 
system, but the legisla'lures that giew in diflei- 
ent parts of the then British Enipiie—now the 
Commonwealth—^have inttoduced the system 
that a Minister who is a member of one House 
can go and speak in the other House though 
he cannot vote there. Ihis is a good compro¬ 
mise which the legislatures in India, both 
Cential and State, widely follow. Voting is 
really not so impoitant as being able to ex¬ 
plain and answei questions and meet ciiii- 
cism. 

When this is our rule, there can be no 
reason for insisting on all impoitant Minis 
ters belonging to the Lower I louse. By what 
ever angle we may look at the scene, it seems 
to me at least that the Upper Houses ot the 
legislature play k very important part in the 
Governments of the country and should be 
preserved if they represent the conservative 
elements of society. It should be among the 
aims of democracy to satisfy their interests as 
well. 

A study of the proceedings of the Lower 
and Upper Houses of our various legislatures 
would convince any one that the Upp€r 
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Houses have been most useful in the formula* 
tion of proper legislation and in setting a 
good example for the working of our demo¬ 
cratic Constitution. Theoietically, like the 
British Parliament, we may also give the final 
authoiiiy to the Lower Houses so that they 
could over-ride the Upper Houses, but still the 
Uppei Houses should be preserved, and full! 
advantage taken of the knowledge and experi¬ 
ence of those who constitute them. 


WHAT IS CULTURE 

{Continued from page 964) 
divided into numerous politically independent 
or semi-independent states and when we did 
not know what was political unity. Have they 
improved under Biitish unity or under our 
recently consummated Swaraj unity? Even 
after Swaiaj, as long as the Indian States 
under the various ^Jahs and Chieftains were 
allowed to function, cultural arts throve in 
ccftiipetition. No particular advance in these 
fields has been achieved after the total integra¬ 
tion of the States was achieved at the end of 
the first halt ol this centuiy. 

Even in the matter of education, especial¬ 
ly in the eaily stages, 1 am veiy doubtful if 
we arc wise in la\ing down hard rules and in 
insisting on uniformity, instead of encourag¬ 
ing a vatiely ot methods and .systems .ind pro¬ 
moting competition, leaving ttie initiative in 
the hands of autonomous managements. In 
every line of human activity, individual enter- 
piise and competition fostered by a tolerance 
of dissimilarities is the real way to piogressive 
peaceful evolution. We should let nature 
work the synthesis, not force it by aitificial 
pressuie. Natuial synthesis is inevitable. The 
doinination of one pattern of^culiuie over 
another as a lesult of political shifts of power 
is also inevitable. But if the question is what 
is good for cultures, I vote for vaiiety and 
competition and not for steam rolling into 
iinifoiinitv. A hundred flowers may bloom, 
and .ill ol them are separately beautiful: and 
the garden in w'hich they bloom is also as a 
whole- beautiful; separately and togethei they 
aic sourics of ineffable jov. Mao said this and 
he was right there. We should not under the 
pressure of political vanities and ambitions 
destroy variety. 


The three great csseni'.ils to achieve any¬ 
thing wotth uhile are: Fiist, hard work. 
Second, stick-to-it-iveness. Third, common 
sense. —Thomas Edison, 



Aurobindo: Prophet Of Nationalism 

BY S.R. DAS 

Former Chief Justice Of India 


About 60 years ago, when 1 was a mere 
lad of 12 or la years 1 had a very disiaiu, 
superiicial and Heeling (onuut witli Auto 
biiido in veiy exciting uicunistaiues which 
were then swaying tlie minds of young people 
throughout the counlry. 1 sliall be c^uiie con¬ 
tent to recoid liere the ha/.y reininiscentes ol 
those boyiiood days and the indelible ituples 
sion made on my mind by the toweling per 
sonality and greatness chat were luidouotedly 
his. 

1 never had any intimate or close contact 
with Shri Aurobindo but 1, in company ol 
many otlieis like me, had a glimpse of a parti¬ 
cular facet of his life which, 1 liold, was neces¬ 
sary for the linal luliilmeiit ol his ever- 
expanding soul. It is possible or even easy to 
disapprove of the method or means adopted 
by Shri Ainobindo and his devoted c 01111 ades 
at that momentous juncture in the hisioiy ol 
our couniiy, but one cannot but be atliacled 
and even swayed by the selfless idealism which 
was displayed by all ol them. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury many aident sons of India weie silenllv 
working lor the liberation ol the inothe'.land 
They had lost all f.iith in the piofessions ol 
goodwill expres.sed by the British luleis and 
aad become convinced of the luiility ol poliii 
cal agitations by paper resolutions passed by 
the Congress. 

Silent Worker 

, Shri Aurobindo was one of ihcse silent 
workers. In 1897 he was elected jiresideni ol 
the Secret Society at Poona started b\ Thakur 
Sahel). In 1902 he visited Bengal for forming 
a Secret Society there. About this thiic h.; 
orgnniserd the Midnapui Rcvolutionaiy Cen¬ 
tre. He collected a hand of workers, includ¬ 
ing his youngest brother. Barindia Kumar 
Ghosh, and left for Baroda, leaving his work¬ 
ers in Calcutta to carry on the activities of the 
Secret Society. 

Shri Aurohindo had by then fully pre¬ 
pared his mind to take a headlcng plunge into 
the hazardous work of the revolutionary orga¬ 
nisations. His famous letter, written on 
August ,30, 1905. to his wife, clearly disclosed 
the wot king of his mind and ga\c a picture of 


the programme of work that he was preparing 
to iiiideitake lor the emancipation ol his coun¬ 
lry from the political boiiclage ol the alien 
1 uleis. 

Aurobindo’s Quest 

People ft 0111 many parts of India took up 
I he c udgles loi the Bengalis. Political repres¬ 
sion, liowever, continued unabated. Violence 
begot violence. The frustrated anger of the 
using geneialion found expression in futile 
lury ol sporadic violence here and there. Shri 
Aurobiiicio directed his woikers in Calcutta to 
l.ike advantage ol this psychological moment 
to luither the cause ol the revolution. 

In March 1906 Shri Aurobindo himself 
caiiK! to CalciitUi as Principal of the Indian 
National School, started just then and threw 
liiinseil hcait and soul into the struggle. He 
started a Bengali daily newspaper under the 
name ol “Juganlar”. He started writing fiery 
and tienchant ankles which began to open 
the eyes of iJie younger generation to the real¬ 
ities of the situation, to stimulate their itiiagi- 
luilioti and to inspire them to be ready to 
make sacriliccs at the ahar of the motherland. 

Shri Aurobindo was arrested on August 
16, 1907, lor publishing sedious articles, but 
the charge failed as Bipiu Chandra Pal, the 
editor ol “Baiidc Matarain”, refused to dis¬ 
close the identity of the contributor of the 
ai tides. 

Bipin Chandra Pal was convicted and 
sentenced to (5 months’ imprisonment for hav¬ 
ing (U-ilinc'd to give evidence and Shri Auro- 
biiido was disth.irgcd. It was about this time 
that (iunideva Rabindranath Tagore offered 
his salutation to Shri Aurobindo in his celc- 
hratecl poem on Shri Aurovindo which was 
published in the i.s.sue of "Bande Mataram” 
of .September 8, 1907. 

I'his respite, however, was a short one. 
On April 30, 1908, an unsuccessful attempt 
was made on the life of Mr. Kfngsford, the 
District Magistrate of Mu/,afTarpur, by two 
fearless young men, Khudiratn Bose and Pra- 
fiilla Chaki. In ortlcr to avoid arrest, Prafulla 
.Chaki shot himself dead. Khudiram, who had 
been captured and arrested, was subsequently 
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tried and he cheerfully paid the extreme 
penally of the law. 

In the meantime, in the early hours of 
the morning of May 3, 1908, the police raided 
the Maniktolla garden, in the suburbs of Cal¬ 
cutta, where the Seciet Society was located and 
seized a lot of country-made bombs, swotds. 
daggers and revolvers. .Simultaneously, a 
number of revolutionaries, including Barindr.i 
Kumar Ghosh and Ulhaskar Dutt, were airest¬ 
ed on the spot. Shri Auiubindo was attested 
elsewhere in Calcutta ott the same day. 

After the usual commitmeitt proceedings, 
Shri Atirobindo and 35 others were setit up 
for tiial beiore Mr. Beuchcioft, .Sessions Judge 
ol Alipore, who was none other than .Shti 
z\tirobiitdo’s lellow candidate in the Indian 
Civil Service examination, and who was, in 
order of merit, placed several places below 
.Shri Aurobindo. Then followed a forensic 
light in the court of law between two giants 
at the Bar Norton leamy tousiit C. R, Das 
(who later in life became famous and eat tied 
the appellation of Deshbandhu) Ic tiling tlie 
defetice. It was a long drawn, epic sli uggle in 
witiih the Government of the day '■mployed 
all its resources to obtain a conviction of the 
accused person, and in particular of ,Shri Au¬ 
robindo, in Older to break the b.tckbone of 
the entire revolutionary movement in Bengal. 

Das’s Tribute • 

At long last the trkil came to a close. The 
defence arguments of C. R. Das were a mas¬ 
terpiece of forensic art. He adioitly dealt with 
the evidence, emphasising the many l.uunae 
in the prosecution case. The Counsel’s talents 
mingled with the sincere affection and respect 
of the friend and admirer, culminated in an 
iiiipa-ssionatc appeal, addressed not only to 
the judge but to a superior, higher tribunal! 
deciding the destinies of men. The high es¬ 
teem in which C. R. Das held .Shri Aurc.bindo 
and the veneration he had for the ideals ol 
the latter will be evident from the following 
sentences with which he iIo.sed his incni irable 
speech: 

"My appeal to you, therefore is that a 
man like this, who is being charged with the 
offence with which he has been charged, stands 
not only before the bar of this court but be¬ 
fore the bar of the high court of history and 
my appeal to you is that long after this con¬ 
troversy will be hushed in silence, long after 
this turmoil, this agitation will have ceased, 
long after he is dead and gone he will be look-, 
ed upoti as the poet of patriotism, as the pro 
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phet of nationalism and the lover of human* 
ity. Lung after he is dead and gone, his 
words will be echoed and re-echoed not only 
in India but across distant seas and lands.” 

Vision Of Supreme Being 

It it well known that during the period 
he was conhned a dingy cell of the Alipur 
Central Jail, he spent most of the time in 
reading the Gila and the Upanishads and 
piaciising Yoga. A great change was creep¬ 
ing imperceptibly into his life at this time. It 
was in the sordid surroundings of the prison 
cell that he saw the vision of the Supreme 
Being lesplendent in eternal gloTiy. Thei 
bori/oii ol his mind kept on silently expand¬ 
ing and the merely revolutionary cult to vio¬ 
lence could no longer satisfy his spiritual hun¬ 
ger and the emotional urge for a greater and 
grander way of fuller life. 

On his release from prison he started hU 
famous paper “Karma Yogi” in which he eXf 
premised the inner significance of Indian nap 
tionalism and his spiritual experiences. But, 
as I have said, the ph:lo.sophy of life of a 
mere Karma Yogi did not bring solace to him, 
for his soul was hankering for its full and 
final fulfilment in the realisation of its unity 
with, and complete merger in, the eternal and 
immortal soul. 

In 1910 he quietly left Calcutta which had 
then for four years been the field of his activi¬ 
ties and after staying at Chandranagore, then 
a French settlement for a short while he pro¬ 
ceeded to the French .Settlement hcadquarteri 
at Pondicherry. There he lived the life of 
the most silent of men, engrossed in his study 
and spiritual exercises and in constant com¬ 
munion with his Creator until he laid him¬ 
self to rest in eternal peace. ^ 


CRISIS OF LEADERSHIP 

(Continued from page CG6) 
ment of tone and performance amongst the 
younger ranks of managers in the private sec¬ 
tor, in the public sector there has been in my 
opinion, a steady deterioration, mainly owing 
to lack of proper direction and good example. 

It looks as if it is difficult for an admin¬ 
istrator to remain imbued with a sen.se of pub¬ 
lic .service and to bring application to his 
duties when his boss has in too large a pro¬ 
portion of cases no capacity to direct and to 
best devote three-fourths of his lime to bols- 
teiing up his indispensibility through politi¬ 
cal means. 



KASHMIR’S CULTURAL LINEAGE 

BY G. M. SADIQ 
Chief Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 


The beginnings of the history of Kashmir 
are shrouded in myth and legend; and yet the 
matrix is fairly recognizable. The lacustrine 
origin of the Valley has now been accepted 
as a geological fact of Kashmir’s prehistorical 
existence and the Burzahom excavations near 
the Shalimar Gardens have brought up old 
layers of an early settlement. The so-called 
"pit-dwellers" can be interpreted now as lem 
nants of the neolithic culture. 

In fact, the Burzahom site is revealed as 
megalithic and details of the excavations going 
on there are very eagerly awaited. A few 
polished stone axes found at the site remind 
us qf similar hnds at Orangi (near Kura(;hi), 
Mohanjodaro and Sirkap (I'akshila) in the 
North and Kishna, Amrawati and Arcolt dis 
tricts in the South. The cultural ties between 
the North and the South from this angle of 
prehistory have yet to be studied. The study 
could, perhaps, have been facilitated by an 
ethnological survey of the Valley in relation to 
the people living in the surrounding regions 
of the State. 

Pishachas, Nagas 

The legend about the Pishachas and 
Nagas, however, points out to the probability 
of Nordic immigration in Kashmir. The 
Pishachas may be identified with the Dardic 
tribes, an earlier branch of the Indo-lranian 
people that settled in the region now known 
as Dardistilu. ’I'his prehistoric possibility 
gains credence from the historical evidence ot 
Persian, Greek and Yu-echi settlements in 
India before and during the Kushana period. 
The earliest settlements in Kashmir, accoiding 
to .the Neelamata, were from tbc plains of 
India as well as from the northern territories 
of Ladakh and Dardistan. I hc possibility of 
Darvidiun moorings or Israelite traces, though 
remote, arc nevertheless, worth investigating 
and call for some sort of an exploratory ope¬ 
ration before the conjecture is pressed too far. 

That is the problem of prehistory. Even 
the reference to the Mahabharata war to 
which the infant king Gonanda II of Kashmir 
was not invited, indicates only the bare con¬ 
tours of socio-political relations with the 
Madhyadesha. The real beginnings of history 


in Kashmir are traceable in the Ashokan 
period when Kashmir became part of the 
Buddhist empire. 1 he pre-Ashokan litera¬ 
ture mentions Kashmir along with Gandhara 
as the fifteenth of the sixteen diief territories 
(Sorasa Mahajanapadas). Clearly, thereftMre, 
the earliest historical alignment of Kashmir 
was with the Buddhist brotherhood; and as 
tradition has it, soon after tlie Pataliputra 
Convention of the Buddhist Council, Maj- 
jhantika was deputed to Kashmir and Gan¬ 
dhara on a mission. 

Buddhism 

The wide contacts of the Buddhist mis¬ 
sion must certainly have gone a long way in 
widening the socio-cultu.ral horizons of Kash¬ 
mir and the Ashokan concept of "Dharma’* 
allowing co-existence of various faiths and 
creeds must have found favour with the peo¬ 
ple, who had already learned to co-exist with 
the Nagas. Ashoka himself is believed to 
have worshipped at the Shaiva shrines accord¬ 
ing to a aadition preserved by Kalhana and 
handed down by popular memory. That he 
did not confine his munificence to the build¬ 
ing of Buddhistic vihdras and stupas, but ex¬ 
tended it to Shaiva Shrines also, is a sure in¬ 
dex to the cultural development of the period. 
Hieun Sang and Ou’kong amply testify to the 
general atmosphere of reciprocative tolerance 
which inspired the social behaviour of the 
Kashmiris during the 7th and the 8th centu¬ 
ries; but the cultural pattern of this collec¬ 
tive behaviour was set by Ashoka and devfr 
loped by Kanishka, much earlier. 

It was under the Kushans the Kashmir 
became the hub of unprecedented activities, 
religious as well as cultural. By becoming an 
integral part of the wide dominion of the 
mighty Kushans, Kashmir shared a number of 
advantages and availed of ample opportuni¬ 
ties of positive contribution. In fact Kashmir 
fully participated in all the cultural endea¬ 
vours and progprammes of the perlbd. In those 
days, the Valley had become not only the 
headquarters or the Sarvastivada School of 
Buddhism but also a base camp for propaga- 
tional operations all around to Kabul, Kand- 
*har, Bactria, Central Asia (Yarkand, Kashgar, 
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K-hutan), Ladakh, Tibet and beyond China 
and Kotea 

It was a icniarkdblc a^e of cultiual fei 
ment when India absorbed and assimilated a 
nuinbei of healthy influences from the Persian, 
Gicek and the Central Asian cultures, Tak 
shila, a very important university town had 
been a veritable centre of this synthesis and 
KashiiiiTs cultural exchange with it must have 
been eonsidcrable The evolution of Ciraero 
Gandhaia ait, and the Mahayana doctiiiie in 
Kashmii amply bear it out These healihv 
trends and tiaditions latci made it possible 
for Kashmii to become the most effective 
forum as well as a seminary for the spread of 
Buddhism. 

Mahayana 

Mahayana, ihe Giealcr Vehicle, ainicii ii 
widenmi* the' scope of “Dhaiiiia” hv shitting 
the emphasis horn individual salvation to col 
leetive legeueialinn Kamshka’s ( ouncil, lie 
lieved to hue been "held at the picsent Hai 
wan site, was an outstanding •contribution of 
Kashmii to the cultuial development of India 
as a whole, vtzajn<, its Asiatic neighboms 
The history ot Mahayana records a number ot 
eminent Kashmiri scholais and say ants like 
Viinalamitra, Dhaimayashas, Gunavaima and 
Ratnacliintga, who made then mark in the 
domain of philosophy and thought 7 hev 
were the licst ambassadois of goodwill and 
human biotheihood Ka*shmir could send out 
and the present generation may example. 

One can hardly imagine the mental, in tel 
Icctual and spiiitual discipline these savant- 
had submitted themselves to and the lingui-> 
tic extellenee thev had acquiied. Tliey weie 
equally conversant with Sanskrit fiom which 
they translated and the language (Chinese and 
Tibetan) into which they tendered the texts 
Kashmii of those days happily believed in an 
open road spirit and embarked on bold ven 
tures of intellect and experiment defying all 
dillicultfcs of terrain and tciiipeiatuic Kash 
mil is travelled all the way to China and be 
vond, crossing perilous passes and tiaversing 
hazardous tracks 

The comparatively recent histoiy ol 
Kashmii is not unknown. When we talk 
about the close cultural ties between this Val 
ley and the rest of India, we are naturally le 
minded of the continuous cultuial relations. 


Interest in our work is the greatest singl 
factor in human happiness. There must b 
joy in the work for its own sake, not mereh 
for the leward, for without that joy, there i 
no emotional satisfaction and no ambition— 
there is only boredom and fatigue. 

There is no such thing as a normal humar 
being who can’t find some work in which h< 
will be interested. 

Some people know from childhood where 
then inteiests lie; they are the lucky oiies 
Othcis discover it by trial and error—getting 
hired and fired—which takes longer. 

Some nevei find it; they too quickly re¬ 
sign themselves to boredom. 

—Marie Beynon Ray. 

^ * 

It costs nothing: To sav, "Thank you" 
oi “That’s fine”. To shake hands waimly. 
To give a pat on the back. . .To be jmlite 
ancP considerate. To crack a joke. To give a 
little sympathy. To cany a smiling face and 
a kindly spiiit around. To look for the best. 

—Francis Gay. 

SOPER 

POWER M 
MEMORY 

ASTONISHING, BUT TRUE-ln just 
15 minutes, wc will prove that you too can 
have a most powerful Memory—A memory 
that will remeipber names & faces, numbers, 
facts for examinations, speeches, articles, 
jokes, books word by word, and ideas for you, 
ALMOST AUTOMATICALLY. You will 
never forget vital facts and information in 
future. You shall possess a ‘Filing Cabinet’ 
Memory that will give you poise and confi¬ 
dence—a Memory that will make you happy 
and successful. Costs little. Details lo book¬ 
let, “KNOW THYSELF" Price 40 Paise. 

MEMORY & CONCENTRATION STUDIES 
10. Prem Nagar Market. NEW DELHI-3 




Planning Machinery In India 

BY S. K. SEN GUPTA 

Joint Director, Natural Resources, Planning Commission 


How arc out ftlans made front the 
village itj) >lo the Cenlial lex/el} What 
are the linitling jatlonr 

i'lic ii:itiirc of ilic planning ina(.liinn\ in 
India aiul (ho didcrent planning protcilint.s 
and ictiniiqufs which have evolved in ilu 
course ol liltcen years have been largely dciei 
mined In ihe fact that India is a fedeial de- 
inocraiii Mate, with a mixed economy striving 
for a pj ogi essively socialistic pattern (>1 
society. 

In the machinery and pnxedure of |)l.m 
ning, the IManning (Commission ocdipieil .1 
pivotal position. Its main iinution.s an- ad 
visory and (o-ordinating. It is a via nitHlia 
between an administrative department whith 
is too (losely involved in day-to-da) piohlems 
and consequently lacks perspective and oljjet 
tivky wliidi platining requiies, and a pindv 
rescan h insritnte wliich is too theoieiic.d 01 
academic in its approach and is out of loiuh 
with the various political, economic and a<l 
ministialive piohlems which must he taktn 
fully inio tonsideration if plan is to l>e le.dis 
tic and elfcdive. 

Planning Commission 

The IManning Commission is a mnlii 
mcmhei hodv imliuling full lime Memhe:* 
who are eminent pul>Iic men, administiatoi 
or teeftoidd experts, as well as some |).til-lnne 
Memhers' , ho are im|)ortant Cabinet Minis 
ters. 

T he Ihime Ministci of India has lieeii 
Chaiiman of the IManning Commission sinte 
its inception. The Minister for finance is the 
Member in chaige of I-inaace in the Ca)ni- 
mission in an ex-ollicio capacity. These ai 
rangements ensure coordination between the 
Commission and the Central Ministries. The 
Commission in its day-to-day work functions 
through a scries of Divisions and Sections 
each headed by a senior officer. The various 
Divisions may broadly be divided into two 
:ategories—(i) general Divisions which are 
:oiu.erned with special aspects of the entire 
stonomv; and (ii) subject Divisions which are 
concerned with specified fields of develop¬ 
ment. 


Membeis, Advisers (Progiamine Adminis¬ 
tration) and other senior olheers of the 'Com 
mission carry out special inspection and in¬ 
vestigations fiom time to time. T he Plan Co- 
01 dination Section of tiie (Commission also 
collects all key data about the progress of 
various piogrammes and piojects. Moieover 
there ate two special bodies for evaluating the 
actual woiking of the various piograiniiies 
and projects included in the plan. These are 
the Piogramme Kvalnation Oiganisation 
which c'valuates the curicnt problems of tlie 
iiiral economy, and the Committee on Plan 
Projects which undertakes important 
lem-oi ienled studies. The Research Pio¬ 
gramme Committee initiates research in eco¬ 
nomic, administialive and social problems re 
latetl to plannc;d clevcTcijmient. 

T he national plan evolves gradually in a 
■sei ics of stages wheiein the dilieient Minis¬ 
tries, State (iovernmenis, experts- -official and 
non-oilicial - and public aie consulted. T he 
linally considerc'd plan is submitted to thu 
Caliinei. the National Development Council 
and P.iiliamenl. T'hc, Plan, as appioved Iry 
Paili.iment, goes liack.. to all the concerned 
authoiities lor iiiiplementation of their res¬ 
pective piogrammes and projects. 

At the initial stage of formulation of .1 
Plan, a numlier ol Working Groups aie set iq> 
comprising .selected administrators, econom- 
i.sts and technicians from various Central Min 
isit ies with its own in formulating realistic 
and acceptable plans for different sectors of 
the economy. 

A number of Standing Bodies variously 
known as Panels, Advisory (Committees or 
Consultative Committees are also set up to 
take into account the views of other know 
ledgeable people, especially non-official ex¬ 
perts, on diflerent aspects of planning. The 
most important advisory bodies are: (1) Con¬ 
sultative (Committee of Members of Parlia¬ 
ment for the Planning Commission and (2) 
Prime Minister’s Informal Consukative Com 
mittec for Planning. 

Each Five Year Plan fixes the broad tar¬ 
gets and operational decisions. Budgetarv 
allocations are normally made in terms of 
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Annual Plans. Work on ihc Annual Plans 
precedes the annual budgets. Around Sep¬ 
tember each year the Planning Commission 
indicates to the State Governments the mure 
important objectives, the amount of Central 
assistance they could reckon for their Annual 
Plans and asks for draft proposals. The pro¬ 
posals of the States are discussed in detail 
during November and December, the Central 
Ministries participating in the deliberations. 
A similar examination is undertaken with the 
Ministries at the Centre where work on the 
Annual Plan is linked up with the prepara¬ 
tion of the Capital Budget. The allocations 
agreed with the Ministries and the State Gov¬ 
ernments become the basis of budgetary provi¬ 
sions for the following year and arc thus the 
main operational instruments for the Five 
Year Plan. 

The Central Ministries are closely asso¬ 
ciated with the work of the Commission not 
only through the V\^orking Groups but also 
through their various executove departments, 
research institutions and advisory 'ommiitees 
on many of which the Planning Commission 
is represented. Of all tlie Ministries, the Min¬ 
istry of Finance has naturally the closest rela 
tion with the Commission as finance plays a 
most important role in planning. Apart from 
the Central Ministries, there are two official 
Organisations, viz., the* Reserve Bank of India 
and the Central Statisfical organisation whicfi 
are closelv associated with the work of the 
Commission. 

In its relation with the States, the Plan¬ 
ning Commission deals with the Chief Minis¬ 
ters on matters of policy, with the State Plan¬ 
ning Departments on matters affecting detail¬ 
ed administrative co-ordination at the State 
Icval and on specific issues with the State De¬ 
partments Or the Ministers directly concerned 
Co-ordination is also sought to be achieved 
through the National Development Council 
consisting of the Prime Minister, Chief Min¬ 
isters of the Stales and Members of the Com¬ 
mission. Advisers (Programme Administra¬ 
tion) are also instrumental in providing an 
effective link between the Commission and the 
different State Governmettts. i 

At the State level there is a Planning 
Department generally directly under the Chief 
Minister. It coordinates the work of other 
departments for the preparation of develw- 
ment plan and preseiitsV reports on the fulfil-‘ 
ment of the State Plan. It usually works 
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through (he system of Working Groups. It it 
supported by the State Statistilal Bureau, ithi 
Plan formulated by it is put up to the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers of the State. Proposals ft^ 
strengthening the planning madiincry at the 
State level through the setting up of Planning 
Boards was under consideration for some time 
and now all the States, except Madras and 
Kerala, have State Planning Boards, however, 
differs from State to State. 

Planning at the district level and the 
block level has normally been done Jointly by 
the officers of the various development, depart¬ 
ments working at the respective levels and the 
members of the District Councils or Block 
Councils and/or non-official representatives. 
The District Colleaors and Block Develop¬ 
ment Officers have been responsible for neces¬ 
sary co-ordination at the district and blod: 
leyels respectively. An attempt has been made 
to carry the process of planning down to the 
village level but it has not yet become an inte¬ 
gral part of the planning process in the 
country. 

On the basis of the recommendations of 
tlie Balwant Rai Mehta Committee’s Report, 
the State Governments have undertaken legis¬ 
lation tor reorganisation of the district admi- 
lustiaiion by providing for popular planning 
organisations between the village and State 
levels. Panchayati Raj is now under imple¬ 
mentation in 12 States in the country. 
Madhya Pradesh also Panchayati Raj is likely 
to be implemented shortly. With th^stali- 
lishment of Panchayati Raj as a area 

planning in most of the States, Pj^i^yati Raj 
has now come to stay. Under P^chayati Raj 
legislation, detailed provisions have been made 
about the functions of Panchayati Raj bodies 
at different levels in the matter of preparatiem 
of plans, mobilisation of resources and imple¬ 
mentation of plans in the district. 

(Courtesy; Yojana ). 


A happy life must be to a great extent a 
quiet life, for it is only in an atmosphere of 
quiet that true joy can live. 

—Bertrand Russell. 

* * • 

What man has done, man can do. I am 
man but also God in nvin; I can do this thing 
and I will. — Krishnamurthi. 



A Day In India’s Parliament 

BY JOACHfM ALVA M. P. 


The loium oi ihc Jiidiaii parliament is 
the most strenuous, cxiiausting, iicrvc-wratk- 
iug platform today. Not all ate cabbages 
or kings theie, neither are they all dames or 
priina donnas, speakers or idolbrcakcrs. 

The bla/x of publicity places this sup- 
lemc forum on dizzy heights. In an instant 
it can all come down during the hectic time 
of the 12 noon. 

Like schoolboys, most of us sit theie with 
backs glued to the scats, particularly those 
who are active MPs; even they rush in and out 
when Jana Sanghite Kachwai demands the 
({uorum, inspiicd by the invinciple II. V. 
Karaath, to whom Parliament is a real 
.sanyasi’s life unlike that of the tempestuous, 
holy-robed Hindi protagonist. SWanii 
Raiiicshwaranand from the Punjab. 

Kamath’s role 

Kamath is there at 11 a.m. and is last to 
leave at 6 p.m. Old ICS folk—accustomed to 
cigars and cocktails furloughs and tweeds— 
could take a leaf out of Kamath’s life. lor 
years, he lived in a dingy room in old Consti¬ 
tution House and only now has the luxury ol 
3 . car. 

A four-) ear jail term, and the first Secre- 
.aryship of the Planning Commission under 
Nctaji Subhas Hose then President of the 
Congress, pieccded his entry in Parliament, 
)ut < he clashed with the mighty Nehru and 
.vent into the wilderness. 

"IlitlcV' would have chopped oil your 
lead against such party delianco,” lan this 
vritcr’s exhortation to H. V. when he was a 
jongiess party man. He led a repentant 
vamath to Nehru over a dozen years ago, and 
>lehru nobly forgot it all. 

. C. Rajagopalachari, then Home Minister, 
vas furious with "Alva’s peacemaking.' 
Kamath should be sacked,” was the daik- 
pectaclcd oracle’s war cry, and on the third 
ccassion, Kamath himself bowed out of the 
'arty. Politics make strange companions, 
rhe mantle of a party expulsion dors not fall 
n C.R., though he has made or scorned 
•arties. 

Speakers and Minister, Congressmen and 
r^ommunists, Independents and Swatantrites, 


Jana Sanghitcs and Muslim Leagucis, Lohiates 
and DMK-wallahs, Rajas and Maharanis—this 
motley crowd adoins the benches of the 
Indian Parliament. 

Neliru appeal 

They are a mixed grill, some dressed in 
tip-top style; others as of old, and a lew as 
mendicants. At 11 sharp we stand in silence 
for a second to bow in the Speaker or the 
Cliairman. We start olf with our verbal (ques¬ 
tion series, and thereafter questions and 
answers fly past and furious—the latter from 
ministerial lips, tryptic or undecipherable 
answers, some of them clear and quite a few 
of them elusive. 

There has been no one like Jawaharlal 
Nehru throughout the history of the Indian 
Parliament. He gave •'impressive answeis, 
marshalling all the facts at his command, hid¬ 
ing nothing; what he did not reveal was not 
worth knowing. We shall never have a Prime 
Minister of his calibre at question time—per¬ 
haps in any Parliament of the world. 

It was a joy to cross swords with him and 
he was never angered by any supplementary 
as long as it was an honest one, however biting 
it may have been, provided both malice and 
scandal were avoided. He mostly took the 
beating on behalf of his colleagues, .some of 
whom got lost in ,Lonfusion and inexactitudes. 

He was the power and glory and the 
strength of his ministerial party which he led 
without a challenge. The Opposition had in- 
tcn.se respect for him, and many who once 
baited Nehru openly praisb him now for his 
honesty and forth rightness. 

From Kashi to Tashkent, Lai Bahadur 
Sliastri made an immortal political journey. 
Never a graduate in the formal sense, nor en¬ 
dowed with benefits of foreign travel before 
he became the Prime Minister of India. Like 
a titan he galvanised national opinion during 
the IndoPakistan war. 

Political skill 

In Parliament, he was noted for his ex¬ 
ceedingly simple and forthright answers. Slow 
to promise yet quick to sympathise, he kept 
his word whenever he gave it- 
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It took a long time for him to be roused 
unlike hii great raastei and piedeccisoi. but 
when once he had taken a stand he never {<>1- 
tcred He was indeed cast in a heioic moultl, 
baked /me, indeed, out of the tlay of povcity. 
lit seemed to have been thiown up fioin the 
bowels of the caith to reach diz/y heights o£ 
global gicatness 

The pcisonality of Piiint Ministti Indna 
Gandhi had made itself felt in Pailiaincnt 
Having adioitly cleared the hurdle of the hist 
difficult hundicd days, she can cffectivclv rise 
to the occasion whcncvei she sheds off her shy 
ness, as she did in her statement after her ic 
(urn from the United Stales and lately in her 
spirited reply to the non confidence motion 
She has shown political skill in negotiations 
with the Nagas and touring trouble sports of 
famine stnktn areas The future will show 
whethci she will continue in office or with 
draw from the fieice stresses, phssical and 
political of the topmost important lob of the 
world. * • 

Right now. she raeutallv *and physically 
enjoss her supieme position Possessing the 
most photogenic face in Indian politics, she 
makes a good picture 

Possessing a woman’s, heart svith the 
matchless Nehiu appeal to the masses, she 
mav yet tide the political storm 

Politics is a game \jith prizes and blanks' 
The blink m Indiia Gandhi’s life is the ab 
sente dm mg hei office of hei patriotic bus 
band, Feroze Gandhi, made an indelible mi 
pression in the Indian Pailiament bv his fear 
less ad\ocac> of causes which resulted in the 
punishment of wrongdoers 

Gujarat adopted Punjabi born and 
Gandhian trade unionist Gul/ati Lai Nanda, 
with “the lean and hungiv look” of the ic\o 
lutionarv, twice became acting Piinic Minis 
ter of India Ilis stars so say the seers, may 
vet lead him to a tempoiais tenancy of India*' 
No 10, Downing Street 

Theoreticallv sound in the tenets of the 
welfare State, he has vet to delivci the right 
type of political goods He started cleaning 
the Augean stables but was submerged, nas 
browbeaten, by forces of reaction and the 
blackmarketeers 

During the last State opening of the Bri 
tish Parliament, baronesses and duchesses, 
donned their dazzling jewcllerv In our Par 
liament, however, a few of the women MPs 
inclulge in pan supari and the mere males* 


next door catch the infection. Thus munch¬ 
ing and chewing the pan goes on 

Our young and competent Minister of 
1*01 eign 'trade sets the tone for this export 
diive If pan supari were legal and correct 
on the flooi of Parliament during session time, 
then it is time that our valiant, bearded Spea¬ 
ker, Snidar Hukam Singh takes up the logical 
end by smoking a cigar fiom the Speaker’s 
Chair! 

That is foi bidden to him altogethei, both 
as Sardar and on purest parliamentary con¬ 
ventions, Saidar Hukam Singh, haci the 
toughest task of the previous three Speakers. 
He has had to cuib rowdvisni creeping inside 
our foicmost Chamber. 

Nehru was the essence of conect conduct 
on the lieasuiy Benches and his successors 
have striven haid to prcscive his standards. 
But not all his colleagues on the Treasury 
Benches can claim to have come anywhere 
near Nehiu’s manneis or standards 

The \ctcian Ministci of Pailiamentary 
Affairs, Satya Narayan Sinha, and his auxi 
liary, Jagaiinath Rao, are also adepts in the 
use of pan supari 

Sinha’s position 

Satva Naiayan Sinha aided by a diligent 
secietary, Kailash Chandia, has done well in 
Parliament Enjoying a ceitim amount of 
power under the fiist two Piime Ministers, 
one has vet to know how content he is undei 
the new dispensation under India’s first 
woman Premier 

Oiatory Itoni the Indian Ep^l^^ent 
vanished with the passing away jFThe bulkv 
but ovet whelming Di Shvama Prasad 
Mukherjee the founder of the Jana Sangh 
Partv He was the greatest orator of the 
Indian Parliament 

The moment he stood up the Speaker 
called him to speak He could go on as long 
as he liked No bell tolled foi the Bengal 
ligei 

In 1951. someone saw him going up the 
Chan to wlnspei into the ear of the endearing 
Anathas-ayanain Awangar. the then Deputy 

Speaker now Govcrnoi of Bihar The next 
day Dr Shavama Prasad Mukherjee confided 
to this wiitei that he had gone up to the Chaii 
to lequcst the Deputy Speaker to permit the ’ 
wiiter to sjjeak on the concealed communal 
poison at the Aligarh University 
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Exit orators 

Oratory has vanished from tlir Indian 
Parliament. Loud spcakcis, tape icrords and 
earphones have desHoyed tliis anrieni !»ift, 
which has moved humanity down ihe ages. 

Communist leader Hiren Mukheije is ihe 
outstanding orator of iJie Jlou.se. Keralile 
Revolutionary I’arly man .Sieekanian Nail's 
fervent speedies tan siuce.ssfully elicit mass 
sympathy. IJy Iiis liny nlleiances, Naii can 
spile fire indeed. 

One of his filends once gave- him a friend 
ly warning, "Do not waste your time? on small 
trilling things. Avoid uniicrcssaiy clashes w’ilh 
the Sp eakcr. Your power of speech should be 
used for great causes and your rousing, tor¬ 
rential oraloiv should he reserved for great 
ends;” 

Left Communist young Anandan Nam- 
biar flashes his left arm in anger and defiance, 
that earned him the first "honoin” of expul 
.sion from the Indian Parliament in the early 
fifties. 

It was during the .slc-in and unbending 
Mavalankar’s days when pin-drop silenerc pre¬ 
vailed in the Lok Sahha. and the Maislial re¬ 
moved Nainbiar for his defiance. 

The writer accosted Nambiar and asked 
him what it was all about. Lifting up his left 
sleeve, he showed the marks of a brutal assault 
in Trichnapalli. That has obsessed him all 
the time, even after his return to Parliament 
in last May after a year’s absenre in deten¬ 
tion, when he w'alkcd out defiantly again 
flourishing liis battle-scarred arm. 

On-xjic first occasion, the writer pleaded 
with Spcakl^, Mavlankar to overlook Nam¬ 
biar’$ act of crellancc. as he still bore* the emo¬ 
tional .scar’s of that hideous assault. I’o Mav- 
lankar’s credit. Nambiar was recalled before 
the term of his expulsion expire. 

A. K. Gopalan, back after sixteen months’ 
deieiuion in jail, recalls his having had to go 
to jail oil' and on from 19S0 to 1960 spending 
over ten valtied vears of his life within prison 
walls, inosllv as a Congressman and later as 
a Commnnist. What a pity! He was once a 
pillar of the Kerala Piadesh Congress Coin- 
niittec; now he hurls defiance, at (he Congress 
in Kerala and threatens to wipe it out of 
existence. 

Firebrand 

Stuids tiarliarncntarians, Gopalan and 
Hiren Mnkhei jee. who once were the sword 


anus of the Kerala and Bengal Congress Com¬ 
mittee's respectively, have now both departed 
fiom it, breathing fire and hrimstonc against 
the old parent liody. 

They should have been kept within the 
fold, hut when piactice tails to reach tlie 
preaching standards, these stalwarts tend to 
lake up other .standards. 

Firehrand Communist ilomi Daji llajs 
fiis opjionents. Whatevei gioup he may be¬ 
long to, one cannot doubt Ins sinceic patriot¬ 
ism. He is ail elfeclive speaker and does not 
give a chance to his opponents. 

Indrajit (Uipta handles defence subjects 
w'ith effect. Warrier and V'astidevan Nair 
ably sot forth the labour and industrial work¬ 
ers’ demands. 

Trivedi and Dwivedy, Jana .Sangh and 
PSP leaders respectively, nstially qpen the Op¬ 
position attack on the 'rreastiry Benches. DMK 
leadeis Manoharan, Rajaram and Co. are 
cc>mpaiatively fine young iiicn, though oozing 
W'ith .seccesionist DMK ideology. 

Bengal "boss'' Atulya Ghosh surveys the 
scene in powerful silence, holding on to elec 
tiou ticket!}, aided by his protege, able 
Manean, the Congress General Secretary, 
Asokc Sen, Chaudhuri, Chakraverii and Cuba 
constitute the cream 'of Bengal talent in Par¬ 
liament. Asoke Sen’s advocacy of causes is elo¬ 
quent and impressive i 

Sachin Chaudhuri is the classic example 
of the back-bencher who sprang into the front 
Treasury Bench. 

Bachelor P. R. Chakraverti, after a suc¬ 
cessful term as Office Secretary of the AlCC, 
preceded by 24 years jail for the motherland, 
and Arun Chandra Guha with 20 years jail 
suffering, together challenge the tribe of nco- 
Congressman styled as post-independent pat¬ 
riots—PIPs! Humavun Kabir now makes up 
the rear as a back-bencher after successful 
terms as civil servant and Minister. 

Intrepid and dynamic Renu Chakrayarty, 
the niece of that celebrated patriot. Dr. B. C. 
Rov, the first Chief Minister of Bengal, would 
have been an ornament to the Treasury Ben¬ 
ches had not the call of the communist under¬ 
ground taken her away into their ■''ranks. 

VijayalakshmL. Pandit seems to**' have no 
fieart in the business, despite her innate abil¬ 
ity and vigour. Tarkeshwari Sinha flits from 
the private sector into the public sector and 
shoots shafts at her opponents, be they inside 
nr outside the party. Glamorous Maharani 
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Gayatri Devi flashes into eloquence, whenever 
she speaks, with telling punches here and 
tlicre. 

Deputy Ministers Siindarain Ramarhaii- 
dran and Maragatl)ain C-handrasekhar are 
stars from the South—the former a hlue-blood- 
ed Brahmin, and the latter a London School 
of Economics trained Scheduled Castes’ n'pvc 
sentative. Lakshmikantamma from the Con¬ 
gress benches proudly (hums to have turned 
her back on the tanks of communism. She 
openly declares in "VVhft’s who” that she Avas 
once a member of the Communist Party. 

Sharda Mukerjee, who once basked—in 
her illustrious husband's days—in the sun¬ 
shine of the Ro\aI Air Force, now looks be¬ 
yond the glories of the Indian Air Force. She 
earnestly wishes that there should be peace 
not conflagration on the 5,000-miIe-long bor¬ 
der between India and Pakistan. 

A feminist 

Sister-in-law Renuka Ray is a typical 
feminist leader, with *»• flow of words, Sarojini 
Mahishi tightlipped, legal and*correct, shows 
promise, Sahodhara Rai, valiant, heroic Sche 
duled Caste M.P. tvon Nehru’s respect. On 
the borders of Goa. .she faced Portuguese bul¬ 
lets as only the bravest of the brave coidd! 
Who savs India can ever‘falter with such 
heroines? 

On the Congress benches. Krishna Meriori 
still holds swav. He is a,maker of some of the 
finest political phrases brimming with thought 
and vitality. His tongue still possesses the 
thrust of the rapier and thoughts flash out 
fast and furious when he is on his legs. He 
grips the attention of the House whenever he 
speaks and everyone listens to him attentively 
right from the Speaker down to the members 
of the Opposition. 

Jawaharlal Nehru always listened to him 
attentively. His successor, Shastri, mav not 
have- agreed with him, but heard him careful¬ 
ly. Indira Gandhi applaudcxl his last speech. 
Menon iS a powerful thinker, and as one he 
has few equals in the House. One mav or may 
not agree with him,* but he is a power to be 
reckoned with. 

He was a fiery opponent of colonialism 
in the ranks of the UN. Long after he was 
removed from that scene bv the onward rush 
of the Chinese armv cutting across Indian 
defence. Mcnon’s speeches still snarkle with 
life. His mind is a powerful dvnatrio. 

N. C. Chatterjee at his best is one of the 
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most polished speakers. He is ageing now and 
missing the company of his great leader, com¬ 
panion and colleague. Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukerjee. He marshalls his facts with legal 
and analytical strength. Wc may not agree 
Avith him. but he compels attention. 

VY'teran frcedom>-fightcr Acharya Kripa- 
lani has rugged individuality. Annasaheb M. 
S. Anc-y is an inspiration to all young men to 
"live l.iborious days” so as to reach his emin¬ 
ence. He never sut< iiinbs to laziness or inac¬ 
tion. 

Indomtlable Mahavir "Fvagi now cats his 
heart out in the Avilderness, never resting from 
battles and contests of freedom. Frank - An¬ 
thony can rou.se us with his oratory but can 
also come to a point when his audience is 
likely to disagree vehemently Avith him. Nath 
Pai is one of t!-,c most impressive speakers of 
the House. He fights gallantly against his old 
heart trouble Avhich, if controlled, could lead 
him* to greater heights. He Avould have been 
a lower of strength to Congress benches. 

New slogan 

Hem Barua is usually engaged in verbal 
battles at question time. However, he is a 
patriot to the tip of his fingers though many 
cla.ss him amongst the ‘unruly’ boys of the 
Indian Parliament. Progressive R. K. Kha- 
dilkcr and that champion of Goa’s freedom 
Peter Alvares. have hitched their start to PSP 
ideology'. The former has nOAV deserted those 
ranks and embraced his old love—the Indian 
National Congress, K. D. Malaviya. Bhagwat 
Azad and Ansar Harvani, the last with a re¬ 
cord of sacrifice, make their oAvn <hs|il^ct 
contribution. 

Young Azad hesitates not to (^ma spade 
a spade. He puts zeal and labour in His par¬ 
liamentary work. Champion of kisans. un¬ 
sophisticated Bibuti Mishra is the enemy of 
vested interests. Softspoken. K. C. Pant 
flourishes that new slogans Make the Bomb ! 

Rafrhunath Singh pioneered shioping in 
terests in Parliament. Shivaiirno Deshmukh, 
C, R. Pattabhi Raman. R. R. Pandey, V. C 
.Shukla and Ravindra Varma are the young 
‘colts* of the Congress Partv. Kashrm'r's ex 
Minister Saraf makes a comfortable member 
of the Panel of Ch.-ilrmcn. Seth Govind Das. 
Manoolal Trivedi and A. K. .Sharma consti 
tute the Hindi phalanx. 

Oxford Hockey Blue Jainal Singh docs 
not speak much, not often. But whenever he 
•speaks, as he did on the Bastar massacre, he 
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drives lionic ilic woes and wrongs under which 
the vast irihal population of India has lahoiu 
cd down tlje ages. 

Kami Singh. .Mahaiaja ol IJikaner, made 
one of the ouisianding .speeches dining tlie 
Shastri peiiod, iiiaiked lor its political acumen 
and forthrightness. I’lincely, una.ssuming 
Lalit Sen, Shastri’.s confidant as a Parliamen¬ 
tary aide, slioidd be given a suitable as.sign- 
ment. 

Then there are the .Swataiitra leaders— 
Ranga, Masani and Dandekar. In a way, 
Ranga has been ilie father of the tribe of 
Union Deputy Ministers. In the early fifties, 
from the Uongn.ss benches, he fired a ."hot 
which leacheci its niaik. Nehru listened to 
him and appointed the first series of Deputy 
Ministeis when Ranga (a real patriot, when 
othejs wete basking in ilie sunshine of titc 
British Raj) thLindered: ^ ‘‘Where is your 
second line?” With this, he was out of 'ihe 
first line ol Congress leaders 1 

Knight erranis 

A painstaking, analytical speaker is Minoo 
Masani. Ashok Mc'hta severed his links with 
Lohia. Kamalh and Kripalani and went ahead 
with Nchiu’s I'ive-Ycar Plans. 

Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia and Madhn 
Liinayc ate knight errants of the Itidian Par¬ 
liament-tindertaking doughty tasks. Let it 
not be forgotten that Lohia was one of the 
liberators of India during the Quit India Cara- 
paign in rornpanv with golden-voiced Achyut 
F^dwardhan and Javapr.ikash Narain. 

Svij^arji Desai is like an iceberg, with the 
suggestidrC,*Hf loassivc strength below the sur¬ 
face. Dressed in impeccable khadj, he sits in 
silence on the benches. He mav yet play a 
notable role in Indian politics. In good phvsi 
cal form, though advancing in years, he looks 
younger than most leaders who are less in age 
than he. He has the quality of standing by 
the friends, especially those in distress. 

Yeswantrao Chavan’s stature has grown 
with time. As the Defence Minister during 
the worst crisis since independence, he has 
shown fortitude and patience—essential quali 
ties in a topranking national leader. 

S. K. Patil is popular and dynamic, can 
keep any company lively, even on a remote 
island away from civilisation. This Bombay 
captain-crusader from the Dandi March days 
lightly sits on the saddle promising to play 
many innings. 


Ram Subhag Singh is a doughty, unpie 
dictable factor in Indian politics. He may 
yet make his way through tp the top. Tall 
Swanin Singh. Lai Bahadur Shastri’s bequest 
to tlie nation as a Foreign Minister, has made 
his mark in foreign affairs at a slow, steady 
pace, in company ivith the young and capable 
Minister of State, Dinesh Singh, who has li’-cn 
from the rank of foreign service. 

Astute, quick-witted, Sanjiva Reddy and 
amiable newcomer Poonacha make a good 
team in the Civil Aviation and Transport 
Ministry, Sanjivayya, ex-President of the Om 
gross and the first Ilarijan Chief Minister ol 
any State, is one of the most respected Union 
Ministers. Smiling Jagjivan Ram seems to be 
biding his time. 

Patriotic and friendly Fakrudrin Ahmed. 
Cbagla and Shah Nawa^ grace the Muslim 
ranks. The first has yet to win his paili.i- 
luentaiy spuis; the second, with exalted olfitc 
around the capitals of the world and fine ad 
vocacy for Kashmir at the United Nations has 
made the grade, and the last^—Nctaji’s devoted 
follower—has perhaps not received his due. 

Strenuous life 

C. Subramanyam with long ministerial 
record down South and in the capital, has 
been facing much criticism with regard to food 
shortage and Public Accounts Committee sin- 
veys, Raj Bahadur, hopping from Shipping 
into Information portfolios, is due for promo 
tion. Independent and intrepid Hanumao 
thayya and Harish Chandra Mathur valiantly 
leap into the fray of parliamentary battle. 

■ ‘‘The life of an active Indian MP is more 
strenuous than that of any other MPs in the 
world,” remarked this writer to Mr. Astor, 
one of the owners of the London “Times,” 
when he was in India. An active Indian MP, 
like a school boy, has to attend his daily classes. 
As soon as the session is over he has to go back 
to his constituency. 

A day may come when essential amenitie.s 
will be granted to Indian MPs. at least to the 
active ones, and better quality of work will 
flow out of their brains and hands. At p:e 
sent they cannot afford even a part-time steno, 
leave alone chaprasis! But Indian MPs, who 
have thrown their all into the mtlting pot of 
Parliamentary life, can take heart in the fact 
that the Indian parliament is still a young 
organisatiom—-not yet twenty years old, ‘ 

(Cpurtesy: The Sunday Standard). 



India’s Population Problem 

BY DR. CHANDRASEKHAR 


What aic ihc iclcvaiii iaLt!> about India a 
popuiationt' I’crliapit the luubt Diguihcaiit lati 
about a population ib lU rale ol giowtii. liut 
bcloxc we look at the talc ol gtowili ot India b 
popuiatioii, let Ub take <4 biiel glance at the 
late ot woild population giowth. 

It hab now been estimated on the basis ot 
liaguientary and seatteicd evidence that the 
human population on tins planet, about one 
iiullion years belorc Ctuist was about lZ5>0u0 
I his numbex increased very slowly, in laet so 
slowly that nuinbeis wete almost slationaiy 
ioi lung stretches ol lime, liigh biith lates 
weie almost matched by high death lates 

But by 1650 the Modem Age began. By 
1750 the Agiieultuial and Industiial Revolu 
lions had made headway in hngland and Ku 
lope, and by 1850 .had spiead to the United 
btates of America. 5knd by 1850 the woild s 
po 2 )Lilation ineieased to one billion oi 1,U00 
iiiiilion. In other woids, it took about one 
niillion yeais for man to multiply to one bil¬ 
lion in 1850. Ihis was a veiy slow laie of 
growth indeed. 

Modem age 

Ihe Western Jsuiypc and Aiiieiiea btgaii 
to enjoy the health involution—asepsis, sani 
idlion, hygiene and vaecmation had come to 
stay. And death lates began to fall. And the 
woild population icached the second billion 
by about 1925. That is, while it look about a 
million years to reach the first billion, it took 
only about 75 yeais to leaeh the second bil 
lion. By now the Health and Scientific revo 
lutions weie underway in most pails oi the 
woild, including parts of the underdeveloped 
woild. And it took Only about 35 years toi 
ihe world population to reach the third bil 
lion in I960; And today the world’s popula 
tion is^bout 3.3 billion. This is why we call 
this, ptienomenal growth the world population 
explosion. 

What about tlie futuie growth of the 
woild’s population? The United Nations 
estimates that at the current rate of inaease, 
the world might have about 64 billion people 
bv 2,000 A D. This date is only 34 years away 
That is, the world population may well 
double itself in the next 34 years. 

Today about 120 million infants are born* 


t\eiy yeai. And loi eveiy two infants bom 
one pel son dies. And so the world adds an' 
aiiually about 60 iinllion people every year 
It IS at this late of inuease that the world 
will have doubled its picscnt population ir 
2000 A D. 

In the woild today India lanks second in 
population iiumbcis (Communist China top: 
tlie list with about 750 million) and we art 
seventh in land aiea. loday India claimi 
about 15 per cent ot the woild’s population on 
2 4 pci cent ot the woild’s total land area. Foi 
instame, although India is only about two 
htth the sue of the eoiitinenial United States, 
She shelteis about two and a lialt tunes tht 
United States’ population. 

lifdia in 1891 

In 1891 India s populaiioii (adjusted to 
the pieseiit jica) was 2J6 million. In 1921i 
ihiee decades later, the population had in- 
Cl eased to 251 million—only a 15 million in 
eieasc in 30 yeais because of epidemics and 
famine Diiiing this pctiod dioleia and plague 
took an annual total of millions of deaths 
Dming ihe next ihiity yiais, 1921-1951, the 
population incicascd not by aiiothei 15 mil- 
hon but by 110 million And timing the hist 
single decade, 1951 1961, the jiopulation in 
iieased by 781 million, loday oui popul^ 
tioii IS estimated to be aiound 485 million 
creasing annually by about 12 niillion.^^^ 

What aie the factors behind thiugfre^ in 
ciease m iiumbeis? '’Ihe counttj^^apid po¬ 
pulation giowth can be explained in terms oi 
the nation’s relatively high biith latc and 
lapidly declining death latcs These in them 
selves are products of such demographic fea¬ 
tures as age and sex composition. 

Age and sex aie the two basic, biological 
chaiaetciistics of a population that exercise 
consideiablc influence on the various aspects 
of the composition and structure of a popula¬ 
tion. The importance of the age coni^sition 
is obvious. A pel son’s age is the decisive £ao 
toi in such questions as the age at which a 
pel son can or must entei school, enter the 
labour foice, cxeieise the fianchise, g;t mar¬ 
ried, retire from woik and so on. The age 
structure has direct lepcrcussions on the death' 
and marriage rates, the economic and occupa- 
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lioiiul coinp^siiion of a population and coitain 
cultural and social aclivities oi a ccmiuunit)'. 

According to the 1961 census ‘iO.2 per cent 
of the population was in the 0-14 age group, 
47.9 per rent in the 15-49 and 11.9 per tent in 
the 50 and over age groups. 'riiu.s young and 
more fecund people predominate in the popu 
lation, whith means tliai jjopulat on nurabeis 
arc bound to increase at an even hightr rate 
than in the past. I'bis also means that a rela¬ 
tively large buiden lests on the productive ac¬ 
tive population which is small in relation to 
the unpioductive segments of the population, 
at both ends of the scale. 

Sex ratio 

As for the sex ratio, it has eq^uuliy uup..>rt- 
unt suuu-ecunoiiiic oearmgs. 1 tie sex ratio, 
whicn IS ailcLted by past lertility, mortaiii.) 
and imgratioii plays an imporiant rule in ue- 
tenmiiiiig bntti and death lates oi a commun¬ 
ity. i’cmaies generally have a lower ueatii *aie 
than males because nutuic has equipped them 
better to meet disease, tor biologically it is 
man, and not woman, who is the weaker ves¬ 
sel. Also because mules are usually in more 
hazaruous occupations, at least in more avilis- 
ed societies. 11 the tcmales, therelore, consti¬ 
tute less than hail the total population, tlie 
crude death rate will be allected unlavuurably. 
Secondly, the sex ratio allects both the mar¬ 
riage rate and tlie number of legitimate births 
Thirdly, an adverse sex ratio, in the sense oi 
relative scarcity ol females, may sometimes 
dead to prostitution and other social prob- 

Nf?*- 

Vik^e sex i.itio in India, that is the number 
of feinW^.- per 1,000 males, has been in the 
last six ceim,'. )eais as lollow.s:—963, 953, 940, 
934, 947 and 941 females per 1,000 males. The 
relative scarcity ot females or the excessive 
masc'uliniii of the Indian population has al¬ 
ways been a signilirant fcatuie of the Indian 
population. 

Several ecoiioinic, social and purely demo- 
giaphic cliaracteristics of India’s population 
are relevant to any serious discussion of the 
dynamics of India’s population. But for want 
of time only a fets- of the more important as¬ 
pects can be touched upon here briefly. 

As a lesult ot the unprecedented popula¬ 
tion increase during the last decade, the den¬ 
sity of population per .square mile increased 
frcun 312 persons per square mile in 1951 to 
370 in 1961. Of the 16 States (including Union 
Teiritories) Kerala ranks highest with a den¬ 


sity of 1,127 pel' square mile, followed by West 
li-iigal with 1,032. 

Kerala has always been a crowded region 
and it maintains its status despite a slow rate 
of natural increase in comparison with other 
States, and relatively increasing migiation 
Irom Kerala to other parts ot the fhdian 
Union. West Bengal’s difficulties aie traceable 
both to a large natural increase and an almost 
daily influx of displaced persons as well as 
refugees from East Pakistan, Nepal and Tibet, 
and immigrants from other parts of the coun¬ 
try, particularly Bihar and Assam. 

As for literacy, according to the 1961 cen¬ 
sus, only 28.3 per cent of tlie population aged 
5 and over were literate (and 24 per cent for 
all age groups). The corresponding figure for 
1951 was 19-2. Thus the literates have iii- 
CTeased, but the illiterates have mereased much 
more in view of the great increase in popula¬ 
tion over the decade. 

Literacy in the rural areas is low, for in 
1961 only 23.5 per cent of males and 7.5 per 
cent of females in the rural areas were lite¬ 
rate, and the rural population is 82 per cent 
of the total population oi tlic country. Of 
the urban population, who have better and 
more educational opportunities, 31.2 per cent 
ot the males and 22.5 per cent of the females 
were literate. Compared to the earlier census 
years, the gap between the male and female 
literacy levels seems to be widening. 

Among the States the percentage for lite¬ 
racy of all age groups and both sexes was high¬ 
est in Kerala with 46.8, followed by Madras 
and Gujarat with 31.4 and 30-5 respectively. 
Literacy rates are lowest among the Hindi- 
.speaking States of Uttar Pradesh, -Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan. A comparison of the 
literacy levels among the States between 1951 
and 1961 shows that Madras has scored the 
highest increase (9.4 per cent) while West 
Bengal registered the least increase (5.1 per 
cent). I 

Birth rate 

'I’lie average birth rate today in our coun¬ 
try is around 40 per 1,000 per year. There 
are various reasons why India’s birth rate 
continues to be high. There is the well 
known feature of the universality *t»f the mar- 
lied state in India. That is, everyone in India 
sooner or later, usually sooner, gets married. 
Secondly, early marriages are still the rule in 
India. True, child marriages have virtually 

{Continued on page 987) 



PAC And Its Work 

BY M. S. DABKE 


riic hccoiid week ol August was eventful 
in our Constitutional history, with the erup 
tion 111 rarliarncnt of what has come to Dt 
known as the “Subramaniam Allair”. Opposi¬ 
tion members raised a discussion, taking the 
tue Iroiii the 50th Report of the Public Ac 
(ouiiis Coiiiiiiitiee (PaC, for short) of the 
Parliament. 

However, an oil-shoot of the Subramaniam 
Allaii is the toiiiiiig into the limelight of the 
J’AC itsell. This august body, appointed by 
Pailiameni, has been doing much service to 
the (oiiniiy over the past 17 years, 'fhe aver¬ 
age man knew little about it so far. Now he 
is heard asking; “What is this PAC? How 
does it function i'” This is the direct "fallout’’ 
ol tile Subramaniaiii^Allair. 

Clean adininistralior is tl»c first condition 
of democrac 7 . The .stability of a democratic 
government varies in direct proportion to the 
cleanness of its administration. Hence .some 
(hecks are built—in the Constitution to see 
that the administration i» clean and that it 
does not deviate from the goal of the maximum 
gotKl of the maximum plumber of people. The 
Supieme (amrt of India is one such check on 
our deiiKKiatic machine. Various Committees 
of the Lok Sabha also exeicise checks on gov- 
einiiiental working. Among them, the Public 
Accounts Committee is an important one. 

English example 

The PAC in India owes its origin to its 
counterpart (also known as the Public Ac 
counts Committee) in England. There was a 
time in England when the House of Commons 
was reluelant to grant moneys to the Crown, 
l o delay and curb Royal demands for funds, 
the British Parliament evolved a Select Com 
mil lee "on Public Money.s. This Committee 
covered all the areas now coining under the 
jurisdiction of the following four Select Com- 
iiiittees; (1) I he Public Accounts Committee, 
(2) the Pstimaics Committee, (3) the Comiiiit- 
tee on Delegaic'd Legislation aiul (4) the Com 
mittcc on Nationali.sed Industrie.s. The (irsl 
two of thc.se have their namesakes in India. 

Its Jurisdiction 

The PAC in India was established vidt 
Rule 308 of the House of People Rules. Ii 
ocMuprises Members of Parliament from the 


ruling party as well as the opposition parties 
ihe Chairman is usually from the ruling 
party. The present chairman is Mr. Morarka 
(Congress). While Clause 1 of the Rule pres¬ 
cribes the held of its operation. Clause 3 deals 
with the jurisdiction of the PAC in respect ol 
State corporations, autonomous and semi- 
autonomous bodies, trading and manufactur¬ 
ing concerns, s( hemes and projects and special 
cases of receipts in width audit is rc(]uircd by 
law. The duties of the PAC have been ela¬ 
borately laid down under ilausc 2 of Rule 308. 

It says: 

"In scrutinising the Appropriation Ac- 
counis of the Government of India and the 
rcjJort of the Comptroller and Auditor Gene¬ 
ral thereon, it shall be the duty of the Com- 
initiee to satisfy itself: 

(a) that the moneys shown in the ac¬ 
counts as having been classified were legally 
available lo the service or purpose to which 
they have been applied or charged; 

(b) that tlic expenditure conforms to 
the authority which governs it; 

(c) that every appropriation ha.s been 
made in accounts with provisions made im this 
behalf under rules framed by competent autho 

Too extensive 

It would appear that the maj^mw ol 
Rule No. 308 are too extensive an;>4lRcy would 
give the PAC an opportunity to look into any¬ 
thing and everything done by the Govern 
inent. But the powers of the PAC arc not 
without limitation. Unlike the British PAC 
the Indian Public Accounts Committee has no 
unoflicial jurisdiction sanctiiied by conven 
tions. Ill this regard the provisions under 
Rule 312 are of particular siginTicance. "J'hev 
say: 

"Provided the Commillee shall not exa¬ 
mine or investigate any of the following mat¬ 
ters: 

(1) matters of major Government policy 
as distinct from business or commercial fea¬ 
tures of public undertakings; 

(2) matters of day-today administration 

and 

(3) matters for consideration of which 

(Continued on page 987) 



H.G. Wells 

BY WALTER ALLEN 


VVe tail l)csL realise llic gicaliicss of 11. Ci. 
Weils l>y lelk-aiiig lliat liicie is no wrilcr com¬ 
parable to him today, that is to say, none who 
tan aihhess an international audience and ex¬ 
press, as he did, the hopes oE millions of men 
of goodwill the world over. 

When he died in 1946 in his 80th year. 
Wells seemed, on the evidence of his last bpok, 
“Mind at the End of Its Tether” to be in a 
state of despair. T'his has led some to write 
him oh as a naive, (Tcdulous optimist who at 
the end was l)roken on the rocks of biute fact. 
But the man whose first book was “The T’irne 
Machine” was never the iniioteiit apostle of a 
deed of automatic optimism. He knew that 
science was morally neutral and could be ,only 
what men made it. But his early training in 
.science had given him a vision of what was 
[>o.s.sil)Ie to men. and it v\as tlie sustaining foice 
liuoughout his life. 

Prophetic Note 

In 19.34, in “Expciinieni in Autobio- 
giapli)”, he wiote; ‘T have shown tiiat life as 
we know it, is only the dispersed i^tw material 
lot human lile as it might be. T'heic is a 
lihhetto undreamtof fullnc.ss, freedom and 
happiness within reach of our species.” 

j But iininediately tlie warning follows: 
Jjll mankind fails to appicliend its opporlun- 
T»yf.H^ien division, (inellies, delusions and ulli- 
male'^fc?stration lie befoie us. The decision 
to pci isl?^*- escape has to be made within a 
verv limited time.” 

It is this sen.se of urgency that gives the 
line piophetic note to the great non-fiction 
books of ilu; yeais between the wars—“The 
Outline of History”. “The Open Conspiracy” 
and “I'he Work Wealth ancl Happiness of 
Mankind.” 

Both in the scope of his visionary imagi¬ 
nation and in his idealism. Wells, though he 
did not piililish a line of ver.se, could be seen 
as a romantic poet. Tie was giipped and in¬ 
spired hy I lie po.ssihilitics of .scientific advance 
as pioliahly no other writer in history has 
been. 

The .scientific romances he wrote early in 
his c.ircer are lemarkahle enough, even at the 


Jules Verne level, as anticipations of techno¬ 
logical developments. He foretold the* use of 
tanks in the First World War and described 
battles in the air before the aeroplane was olf 
the drawing hoaid. 

But the scientific romances are prophetic 
in a much deeper sense than this. “The rime 
Machine” is one of the most remarkable books 
of the past centmy. It is difficult not to sec 
it, in the soaring of its vision over unfolding 
niillioiis of vears and in the power and daring 
of its iiiKigimition. almost as the epic of Dar¬ 
winism the IPth century poets failed to give 
us. 

Elsewhere, in “The First Men in the 
Moon” especially, he could draw pictures of 
totalitarian societies that are only the more 
chilling and frightening after 50 years. 

T'hen llierc ate his nr cIs proper, in parti¬ 
cular “Kipps", " The Eiistoiy of Mr. Polly” 
and “Tono Bungary”—novels which, in their 
mingling of coinedv and social protest, are in 

the Lradiliun of Dickens. 

1 

T'licsc novels of shop-assistants and small 
shopkeepers are very close to the facts of 
Wells's own early lifr. He too as a boy had 
been a draper’s assistant like Kipps and Polly. 
He had escaped, he believed, through luck. 
Mr. Polly and Uncle I’onderevo, in “Tono- 
Bungary", are not representations of Wells, 
but they arc aspects of Wells as he might have 
been if he had not escaped the draper’s shop. 

Education, with the conseejuences for the 
stultification of the personality of bad or in¬ 
adequate education, is the theme of these 
novels. He wrote Kipps, he said, in a mood 
of indignation, to show “what the greatest and 
richest and proudest Empire that the world 
has ever seen can do for one of its sons”. The 
indignation is the more effective because ex¬ 
pressed through comedy and pathos. 

Great Humanist 

Blessed with a larger measure of creative 
genius than any other purely English writer of 
the century, D. H. Lawrence always excepted, 
Wells achieved less, in purely literary terms, 
than might have been expected of him. He 
was impatient not so much of art as of the 
artist within himself. For him the novel was 
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a vehicle o£ ideas, and the ideas became more 
important to him than the qualities we read 
novels for. But the ideas remain important, 
more so now perhaps than when lie first pro¬ 
pounded them. And this being so, Wells’s 
desertion of pure literature is perhaps not so 
regrettable 

Everything he wrote was the frank ex¬ 
pression of the far-sighted, large-minded, gene¬ 
rous, passionate man that was Wells. He was 
a very great humanist; and as long as men 
have faith in men, he will lie rcinembered. 

PAC AND ITS WORK 

(Continued from page 985) 

machinery is established liy special statute 
under which the public undei taking is estab¬ 
lished.” 

Arduous, delicate ’• 

Read together, the provisions of Rules 308 
and 312 make the task of the PAC an ardu 
ous and delicate one. The practical difliculty 
is, that the line demarcating the jurisdiction i^ 
too thin and often blurred. Thus the PAC 
sometimes might stray beyohd its jurisdiction 
even without knowing it has done so. If that 
happens, could a Minister get the sack merely 
because the PAC has pnssed strictures? Or, 
should an able Civil Servant be made a scape¬ 
goat? These are some of the questions plagu 
ing government circles and constitutional pun¬ 
dits today. 

In the interests of the nation and in their 
own interest, the opposition parties in India 
could undertake a gainful review of their stand 
on reports of committees like the PAC, ap¬ 
pointed by Parliament. To ask for a discus¬ 
sion and a probe speaks of vigil. To demand 
an imm^iatc resignation of the Ministers 
and Civil Servants implicated may mean 
witch-hunting. It tyould also deny to the per¬ 
sons involved the basic right in deinonacy— 
the right to be heard. 

At the same time, in spite of the possible 
hazard of the PAC over-stepping its jurisdic¬ 
tion, the PAC has to be respected and given 
all facilities. Because, in a true sense, the 
PAC is the watchdog of democracy. 


INDIA’S POPULATION PROBLEM 

(Continued from page 984) 

di.sappcarcd but today some inillions of mar¬ 
riages performed are in violation of the provi¬ 
sion of the Carada Act. It has been estimat¬ 
ed that the mean age at marriage of Indian 
females of all religions was 15.6 years accord 
ing to the data available in the 1951 census. 
And thirdly, theie is the ab.sence of any clfec- 
tive, widespread family planning habit among 
the rural population who constitute some 82 
per cent of the total population. Birth con¬ 
trol even in the cities is of such recent origin 
that it has not yet become part of the marital 
modes of the people. All the.se and more fac¬ 
tors contribute their share to India's high birth 
late. 

However, tlie decisive factor behind the 
growth of India’s population is not so much 
the 4iigh birth rate as the dramatic decline in 
the nation’s death rate. While our statistics 
are none too accurate, the estimated death rate 
shows a steady and welcome decline from 42.6 
per 1,000 in 1901 to 27.4 in 1951 and 16.0 in 
1961. 
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Techniques For Rapid Reading 

BY MARTIN RHODES, B. Sc. 


The desire to master the skills of rapid 
reading is widespread today. Stepping up out 
normal leading speed is the only way to deal 
with the great (juantity of reading material 
that demands attention. 

This applies particularly to businessmen 
and studeiit.s, but others also find themselves 
overwhelmed with reading. 

Let us get this skill of rapid reading into 
proper pt'rspeclive before coming to the tech¬ 
niques to use to acquire it. First of all, rapid 
reading techniques arc not advisable for deal 
ing with great literature. The finest poetry, a 
famous novel, or a great biography needs to b< 
read slowly. 

Great writers of imaginative literature 
have the gift of implying deeper mcairlngs 
below the surface meaning of their words. 
Rapid re.'iding may give you the obvious, sur¬ 
face meaning while allowing the more import¬ 
ant hidden message to pass unnoticed. 

Newspapers, magazines, busine.ss reports, 
textbooks arc in a different category. Heie 
good writing aims at making the essential mes¬ 
sage tlearly obvious, without deeper under¬ 
tones to lie discovered only by slow, thought 
fill reading. .Such writing offers a vast field 
for employing rapid reading techniques to ad¬ 
vantage. 

What is meant by rapid reading, No one 
can be laid down, for the rate must vary 
wiifNihe material, with the quantity of facts 
to be ralijiibered, or the argument to be fol¬ 
lowed. Tht‘ .skilful reader must have .se>eral 
different leading speeds. The aim of a lapid 
reading programme is to impro\e each of 
them. 

■^rhiis you might reduce the lime needed 
to read, say, a jaines Bontl novel, from tliice 
hours to two. A .solid scientific tc.xtbook 
might drop from fifteen hours to twelve. 

'J’he time-saving advantage of reading 
more rapidly is obvious. It provides the main 
reason why people arc attracted to the idea. 

But at least two other less obvious bene¬ 
fits arc to be obtained. First, reading a novel 
in a single sitting gives greatly increased plea¬ 
sure. .Si.'condly, though it may .seem unlikely, 
undeistanding is adiially improved, not les¬ 
sened, by the ability to read quickl.'. 


For people in business, for students, for 
teachers, for civil servants, or for anyone else 
whose day’s work involves a lot of rcudihg the 
saving of time is the important point. It re¬ 
leases more time for useful, constructive work. 

Rapid reading is not the same as skip¬ 
ping. Skipping might be described as the art 
of not-reading. It is a .skill which comes with 
practice, for it requires almost a sixth .sense to 
know what must be read, what may be safely 
left out. It exposes you to the danger of the 
skipping .something vital. 

I'he really efficient reader combines judi¬ 
cious skipping with rapid reading, occasionally 
picking out a short passage for slower, detail¬ 
ed study. 

An improvement in your reading speed 
may be lirought about qaiite quickly, provided 
you arc jireparcd to work for it. That means 
paying attention every day, in everything you 
read, to a few simple suggestions. 

1. Ckmcentrate with full absorption of 
your mental powers on what you are reading. 
I’hat depends on your interest in the reading 
matter; it is easy to concentrate on an exciting 
novel, not so easy on -a dull report. 

Increase your interest by reminding your¬ 
self why you need to read it. Why is it im¬ 
portant to you. What benefit can you obtain 
from it? U.se your imagination to picture the 
human icalitics that lie behind the prosaic 
description of facts. Remember that any sub¬ 
ject, however dull it may look, can capture 
vour interest if you make the effort to plunge 
into it deeply. 

Give \ourself a chance to concentrate pro¬ 
perly b^ leading, as far as possible, in condi¬ 
tions which reduce outside di.stractions. 

Try to avoid noise. Keep away front other 
people, oiherwi.se their conversation will dis¬ 
tract you. Avoid television, radio, windows. 
Always read with a good light falling on the 
page; sit in a comfortable chair with firm sup¬ 
port for you back. In short, do-all you pos¬ 
sibly can to help your mind focus itself solely 
on what you are reading. 

As your interest grows, your concentration 
becomes deeper. With that, your speed of 
reading inacascs. 
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2. Increase your understanding ofvEnglish 
through a wider vocabulary. You read more 
rapidly when the meaning if absolutely plain 
to you, or when the material contains few 
words with which lyou are unfamiliar. 

Improvements in your mastery of English 
cannot be brought about quickly or suddenly. 
You have to persist day by day, checking your 
progress at intervals. 

Make regular use of a good, up-todatc 
dictionary. Listen as much as possible to the 
intelligent conversation of educated, know¬ 
ledgeable people. Discussion programmes on 
radio or television are extremely useful for 
that purpose. Bring into your own talking or 
writing the new words you have learned and 
new ways of expressing things. 

Nowadays newspapers, paperback books, 
radio, television are so readily available that 
everyone has ample opportunity to master 
English thoroughly. You can easily widen 

your vocabulary on any subject you choose. 

• 

The watchwords*for dev^eloping under¬ 
standing of English are listen and imitate. 
That is how a small child first learns the lan¬ 
guage. 

3. The speed of your reading varies with 
circumstances. One of the best ways to in¬ 
crease the rate is to accept a challenge or set 
a target. 

Perhaps a personal, example will best ex 
plain what is meant. Recently I bought a 
paperback to read on a three-hour train jour¬ 
ney. It turned out to be an absorbing book. 
Although it was rather long, I determined to 
finish it by the end of the journey. 

This challenge made me read faster. It 
sharpened up all my fadiltie.s. I read with 
greater concentration, with my iiiiiid extra 
alert. With about an hour to go it became 
obvious that I shoiihl have to step up mv 
speed still further. It is surprising what you 
can do when forced into it. 1 read faster and 
finished •the book ou time. 

As a result, l^enjoyetl the book far more 
than if it had been read in two sessions. The 
train journey passed by almost unnoticed. At 
the end, I felt exhilarated by the mental 
effort. 

Determination to hit a clearly-defined tar¬ 
get had stepped up my speed of reading to 
nearly double the normal rate. 

4. Try to avoid unnecessary physical ^ 
movement. It is not necessary to move the 


lips while reading. Harder to stop, but just ai 
important, are the invisible, minute move¬ 
ments of the tongue, performing on a tiny 
scale the actions needed to read aloud. 

You should aim to make your reading 
purely visual, taking in the meaning of the 
words through the eyes, without mentally 
hearing or saying them. 

Do not move your eyes needlessly while 
reading. They need not swing along each line 
from left to right. Concentrate them in the 
middle of the line making the least possible 
movement to left or right to reach the ends of 
the lines. 

Keep your fingers off the page. It slows 
you down to follow the words by running a 
finger across the line of print. One exception 
to this rule; it may help you to use the thumb 
of your left hand to mark where the next line 
begins. It is sometimes difficult to find the 
new line, especially if the print is small. A 
split second searching for it adds up to several- 
minutes in a long read. 

5. In some books, a summary is given at 
the end of each chapter. To read that first 
often helps develop speed through greater 
understanding. To know the best order in 
which to read a book is in fact quite an art. 

Introductions, for example, are often 
more instructive or helpful if read last. 

6. Another way to assist your understand¬ 
ing is to mark key sentences as you go alond| 
The effort of making the mark slows you do.^ar 
slightly at the time, of course. But 

vou a firmer grasp of the contents. j^Als lead¬ 
ing to improved oveiall speed. I.JSs time has 
to be spent, for example, going back to earlier 
points to get tJiem clear. 

Tliis technique naturalh helps most with 
ratlier solid non-fiction hooks. 

7. As a general rule, the most inqKrrtant 
point in a paragraph is contained in its first 
sentence. The last sentence is usually the next 
most important. These facts can help cnonn- 
ously. 'I'hey enable you to combine fast read¬ 
ing. or even skipping, of the les.scr sections 
with more exactly focused attention on the 
key points. 

This idea, too, works Irest on the solid 
text books, for their authors tend to write 
rather lengthy paragraphs. 



A Socialist Looks At Communism 

BY WILLIAM PICKLES 

( Mr. Pick les, a member ami the son of a founder of the British Labour Party, is a 
lecturer in political science at the London School of Economics. He is a , 
recognised authority on theorigins and development of Socialism .) 


One often hears it said, especially by 
people who know very little about cither, that 
there is no dillerencc between Soualism and 
Connnunisni. 

Scarcely any Socialist would ag^ce with 
this view, and Communists agree with it only 
for about iialf the time. I am a Socialist, and 
I reg^ard C^ommunism as being, along with 
Fascism (with which it has a great deal in 
common), the most execrable of all political 
creeds. 

Communists regard Socialists as their 
worst enemies, but they do not always say tio. 
It is often convenient for Cominunists to en¬ 
courage confusion between the two creeds, for 
they don’t want people who are beginning to 
reject one of the more conscivative rightwing 
doctrines to turn to Socialism or to a Socialist 
Party, but rather to go right over to Com¬ 
munism. It is partly in order to perpetuate 
this confusion of meanings that Communists 
often refer to their countries as "Socialist” and 
to theii* floctrine and practices as "Socialism.” 
At all Ollier times they describe Socialists as 
"lackeys of capitalism,” “agents of Fascism,” 
ji'Jubricous vipers" or by some similar term, 
‘^^^t is true that there was a period of his- 
tor^^^^:^!^ 1830's and 1840’s—when Socialism 

and CoiR^jignisin wore almost interchangeable 
terms. In ^‘far as they were not interchange¬ 
able, the dilferciue between them was that 
Communists wanted to abolish all private pro¬ 
perty, while Socialists did not. Then, in 1847 
Marx and Engels, the founders of modern 
CoininutiiMu, borrowed the word to describe 
their particular belief, whidi at other times 
they called "stienlinr Socialism,’' as opposed 
to what thev called "Utopian Socialism.” 

Difference 

The basic dilFerence between Utopian 
Socialism on the one hand and Communism, 
or Scientific Socialism, on the other, was a 
simple one. The so-called “Utopian” Social¬ 
ists saw ScK'ialism as an ideal—in some cases 
a part of the Christian ideal—which could be 
achieved only if enough people were persuad¬ 
ed to believe in it, to work for it, and to adapt 


their minds and characters to it. It required 
both a change in institutions and changes in 
men’s atiitucles to each other. “Scientific” 
Socialism, on the other hand, saw Socialism as 
the final term of an inevitable historical pro¬ 
cess, of which a violent revolution was to be 
the last stage but two followed by a period of 
“dictatorship of the proletariat,” which was 
in turn to give way to a sort of milleniuin, in 
which tliere would be no “government” at all, 
but only "the administration of things,” in ac- 
coidance with known natural laws. 

This "scientific” doctrine is still part of 
Communist theory, and for a long time was 
accepted also by those who called themselves 
Marxist Socialists*. But just before the end of 
the last century many Socialists begun to feel 
doubts about the “scientific” doctrine, and 
these doubts spread as society developed more 
and more on lines different from those pro¬ 
phesied by Marx. What, however, led to the 
final and complete break between Marxian 
Communists and Socialwts was the interpreta 
tion given to Marxism in Russia after the 
Communist Revolution, and then by all Com 
munist parties elsewhere until the death of 
Stalin. The "dictatorship of the proletariat” 
became first the dictatorship of the Commun¬ 
ist Party, and then the dictatorship of one man, 
ruling with the aid of secret police, of torture 
and of mass assassination, and imposing his 
views on every subject, from religion, through 
biology down to philology, on every individual 
Communist throughout the world. 

After Stalin 

After the death of Stalin and the assassi¬ 
nation »)f Beria, which soon followed? some 
of the worst features of the Communi.st dicta¬ 
torship in Russia were modified. Opponents 
of the rulers are no longer got rid of by execu¬ 
tion or assassination, fewer people are sent to 
prison or to labour camps because of their 
political ideas (though some have been falsely 
declared insane and set to lunatic asylums) 
There have been periods in which more liberty 
was allowed to writers and artists, and when 
):he Government of the country has seemed to 
be in the hands of three or four men, instead 
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of only one. But the lapidity with which 
Kluubhthev established his own type ot one 
man rule, though it was less luthless than that 
ot Stalin showc'd how easily Communist le 
gimes can tuin into dietatoi ships. Ihe power 
exeicised by Mao Isetung in China teaches 
the same lesson. 

A Communist regime can, foi a time, be 
come flexible enough to get iid of one man 
iiile in fairly peaceable lashion, as Khrushchev 
was got lid of. It can vaiy in other wa)s too 
J he Chinese Communist leadci, Mao "Isc 
tung, appealed at one time acluall> to want 
to encouiagc dittcrcnccs of opinion wuhm tlie 
Communist Party, and some of the satellite's 
ol Russia (upon which C.omniunism was, in 
all cases, imposed by foiec) have allowed iiioie 
fieeeloin than is to be found in Russia But a 
leturn to iniolerancc and one man lule is al 
ways possible, as was shown in China and at 
the veiy best there alwavs leniains the dieta 
torship of the f ommunist Party, the light of 
oidinaiy citi/ens tt>«vote only for candidate'' 
chosen by that paity, and tfte determination 
of the Communist Paity to impose upon 
evcrybcxly the acceptance of its own ideas, not 
only in politics, but in many other fields be 
sides. 

• 

No Socialist can accept cither this mcthcxl 
of goveinment, oi the intellectual dietatoiship 
which It has alwavs involved On the con 
trary, Socialism believes in fieedoni—tieedom 
to choose one’s government and fieedom to 
think as one’s mind and conscience dictate. 
“Communism” is what the Communist dicta 
torship of any given moment says it is: Social 
ism is what every individual Socialist thinks it 

is. 

We do not believe that Socialism can be 
imposed upon a people which docs not want 

it. It cannot be imposed by a foreign coun 
tiy, as Russia imposes Communism on otheis, 
or by a band of revolutionaries at home. It 
cannot •even be imposed by democratic pro¬ 
cesses, for it can work, if it works at all, onlv 
with the willing., cooperation of something 
much nioie than a simple numerical majority 
of the people. Foi that reason it cannot come 
overnight, by one blow, or in accordance with 
a predetermined pattern, as Communism is 
supposed to come. It can only be a system to 
which the people of each country finds its way 
slowly, in accordance with its own tempeia- 
ment and material conditions, rejecting what-, 
ever experience shows to be unworkaWe, or 
unsatisfactory in its consequences, or unsuited 


to that particular people, and tiying again by 
other ways. , 

One ot the fust Socialists to bieak with 
Maixism, the great German Socialist, Edward 
Beinsicm, went even fuithci along this empi* 
iicist road. , < ^1.1 

“I cannot believe in a final goal of 
cialism,” he wiote, "but I strongly believe in 
the Socialist movement, in the foiwaid march 
of the woiking class, which must woik out its 
own salvation, step by step, by changing so¬ 
ciety fioiii the domain ol a commercial, land¬ 
owning oligaichy into .i leal demociacy, guid¬ 
ed by the intcicsts ol all those who woik and 
cicatc.” 11 

1 his slatcincnt ot Bcinstcin's is not as weU 
known as it should be, but thcic is no doubt 
that it accuiatcly icpiescnts the attitude of 
many millions ot Socialists today, foi whom 
Socialism becomes more and mote an attitude 
of mind, and less and less a belief in any pre¬ 
cisely defined type of social and economic 
oigani/ation. 

Socialism doCs not put its emphasis on the 
State, as Communism docs, put on the indivi¬ 
dual as a member of societ), and on its aim to 
fice human personality—all human personal¬ 
ities—to allow them to fulfil and develop 
themselves to the maximum point that is com¬ 
patible with the equal right of self fulfilment 
ot othei pcisonalitics, and we cannot sec how 
one helps any human being towards self-fulfil¬ 
ment by imposing bonds on his mind and 
limits on his light to think freely. 

But Socialism differs from othei forms.^^ 
individualism (such as Liberalism), in 
secs more clearly the existence of two^Mnos of 
individual need In addition to^arf^e needs 
that the individual feels for himself and in 
himself alone, and that he can try to satisfy by 
his own efforts, there are the quite different 
but equally individual needs that we call "so¬ 
cial” needs, because he shares them with 
others. 

Freedom 

In order to pursue my private purposes 
and seek my purely peisonal satisfactions, 1 
need, not only the freedom to do that, but also 

I irotection fiom external enemies and internal 
awbteakcis, an organisation for settling dis¬ 
putes peacefully, order on the lo.ids and other 
means of transport, a certain minimum stand¬ 
ard of living, some education, some protection 
for my health, an easy conscience about the 
living conditions of my fellow men, and many 
other things that only serial organization can 
supply. 
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Since, however, social oi gani/atioa, like 
every other ioriu ol organised iieedoui, also 
imposes limits ua tlio activity ol individuals, 
it IS always dillicult to know just where to 
draw the line between the two needs of free¬ 
dom—between liberty lor oneself and restraint 
upon everybody, including onesell. 

Some version of liberuiisin, especially those 
of the late eighteenth and euily nineteentn 
centuries, put all their emphasis on the purely 
individual asiiccis of Ircedom, and so tended 
to favour the riih and strong. Most modern 
liberals have long ago rejected that extreme 
individualism, but Karl Marx reacted so 
strongly against it that (Communism still puts 
all its emphasis on social organization and 
completely loses sight of the need for indivi¬ 
dual freedom. Socialists stand at dilfercnt 
points between these two views. Those who, 
like the writer, call themselves ‘‘liberal Social¬ 
ists,'' believe that, in some socially advaiu'cd 
countries, any further limitation on individual 
freedom needs the most careful consideration 
and justification. 

1 have already noted that one important 
result of Socialism's belief in freedom is that 
its doctrine is tiruch less rigid thair that of 
Commutrism. Much of the content of the So¬ 
cialist concept itself has changed enormously 
and will go on changing. 'I'hcre arc many 
huirdreds of definitions of Socialisnr (siircc we 
are all free to irruke our own), but mine would 
run something like this: Socialism is the belief 
that it is po.sslblc to move towards a free and 
^mocratic society, in which institutions and 
R^^rfition ensure that all the resources of the 
:oinnfB/p«tv are used for the benefit of all the 
nrembersNuj, the community. That is a wide- 
ranging definition, covering many possible 
k^iews of how we shall move toward the Social¬ 
ist society and what it will look like when— 
if ever—we get there. For opinions on both 
:hose points have changed a great deal over 
the years. 

Property 

Many of the early Socialists put their em¬ 
phasis on the abolition of private property, 
which was seen as a Christian principle and 
which they believed would help to make incu 
oiore Clrristian and so better fitted to the new 
society. Towards the middle of the last cen- 
:ury, as the development of capitalism made 
private property le.ss individual, the idea of 
State control of economic life became import- 
urt and Marx lurtied this into a belief in State 
ownership of all the means of production, dis¬ 


tribution and exchange. As a result, State 
ownership of some industries has been tried in 
a great many countries and in some cases has 
worked well. But disappointment with its 
working in other cases has led to new shifts ol 
thinking, as for instance to the idea of State 
guidance of economic life by various duviccs 
Cjo-opcration both in production and in dis 
tribution have also been tried, and arc cer¬ 
tainly forms of Socialist action. 

It should be noted that, although all these 
ideas put some of their emphasis on ctonoinit 
change, the purpose of all of them, except 
Marxism, is basically a spiritual one, and it is 
probably because the insistently niaterialisl 
basis of Marxism is distasteful lu the kind of 
idealist who is drawn to Socialism that all 
.Socialist Parties outside the Communist bloc 
have long ago abandoned Marxism, either in 
fatt or in name or in both. In so doing, they 
have been able to conic to terms with some 
aspects of human nature which Marxism and 
Communism cither refused to recognize or ex¬ 
pected to abolish. 

Thus they have discovered that patriot¬ 
ism, in the sense of love of one's country and 
of its distinctive ways of life and thought, is 
not only one of the most deep-rooted instincts 
of all men, but can be an admirable force for 
good, if it is dissociated from excessive pride, 
narrow-mindedness and aggressiveness. In the 
same way. Socialism as come to terms with 
religion. Most of the early Socialists for ex¬ 
ample, were Christians, and many were Social¬ 
ists because they were Christians. 

Marxism made enemies of all the Chur¬ 
ches by proclaiming that religion was "the 
opium of the people," but the Christian- 
Socialist movement lived on. It was strongest 
in Britain, where the Labour Party has always 
included adherents of almost every religion, 
including Roman Catholicism. Since the 
second world war, the Dutch Labour Party has 
opened its ranks to Catholics and in most 
other non-Communist countries the ola enmity 
between Socialism and the Churches has end¬ 
ed or is ending, which is as it should be in a 
movement which, as I have said, believes in 
freedom of the mind. 

No Religion 

It must be emphasised, however, that So¬ 
cialism is not in itself a religion. One of the 
reasons for Communism's hostility to religion 
is that it is in itself, in some ways, a rival of 
religion, demanding the same devotion and 

{Continued on page 994) 



‘ Botswana: Africa’s Newest Nation 

BY J. M. Ju. MATHUK 


On 30 September, 1966, a new nation 
emerted on the horizon of Africa. This is 
Botswana which was till recently known as 
Bechtranaland. 

JLike is northern neighbour Zambia, Bot¬ 
swana is adopting a republican constitution, 
without passing through the stage of domi¬ 
nion status. On the same day, Mr. Seretse 
Khatua, who was till recently Prime Mmistei 
anti, who conducted “the freedom talks at 
Marlborough House, is taking over as the hist 
Pfe^jdent of the new icpublic. 

Botswana is slightly smaller than the coin- 
bin«di area of our ^Nladkya Piadesh and Uitai 
Pradesh' It is bounded in tiie south and east 
by/^mth Airica, in north-east by Ian Smith's 
raeiH Rhodesia, in west by South West Afiica 
controlled by the Solith African legime. Its 
ncprtl^rp border, at a veiy small point, touches 
Zan^ia. Its 2,:^>000 square-mile area is most¬ 
ly a tableland with an average elevation of 
3,3Qj}.feet. Most of the west and south-west 
area;AS,part of the Kalahari desert, largely un- 
inhajhited. Its 14 lakh population is spiead 
ovgr the northern and eastern regions. I'iie 
eaj4;e):n part> through ^hich tlie railway line 
froiq^.South Africa to Rhodesia passes, is dense 
ly .p^ulated. 

• Botswana's African population consists of 
the' eight major tribes: Bamangwata, Bata- 
wana, Bakgatla, Bakwena, Bangwakcisi, Bat- 
lokwa, Baralong and Bamalete. Each of these 
lias its own territories. Bamangwat, is the 
largest tribe. More than half of the people 
live in villages and have traditional huts with 
mud walls and thatched roofs. But these huts 
are always kept clean. 

The tribes of Botswana were organized in 
the 17tii century. The Matabcle tribe was 
frequently at loggerheads with those of Bot¬ 
swana. The inter tribal problems were com¬ 
plicated by the attacks of the Boer trekkers. 
Chief Sek^ma of the Bamangwato tribe was 
the only ruler, who retaliated and inflicted 
reverses on the raiding Matabeles and the 
Boers from South Africa. In 1872 Khama III 
ascended to the chieftainship of the Baman- 
wato, who enhanced the prestige of his tribe 
by his strategy and-' resistance to the invaders 
and by intrMudng administrative reforms.' 
During his reign, relations between Boers of 


Tiansval and the Baiswana tribe further detef-;; 
riorated and he appealed for British protec> 
lion. In 1885 the British Government declar¬ 
ed the whole of Bechuanaland as its protecto*'' 
latc. But after a decade, the British Govern-^ 
ment showed itself in favour of transferring 
the administration of the protectorate to th« 
Biiiish South Afiica Company. It was resist¬ 
ed stoutly by the (hiefs and then the British, 
Government agiccd to maintain the status qUQt 

Khunia 111 ruled the tribe for 51 unthter*' 
luptcd )eias. He was siKtccdcd by Sekgo^i’ 
wlio died after a hiief period. Sekgoma’s son 
Seictsc Khaina (now ptesident flesignute) was. 
then only four ytais old. So his uncle, Ts^if-i 
keili Khainn, w.is appointed Regent to rule[ 
during the "minority’' of Scietse, Tsheke^^ 
lulc'd for about 25 yenis and made himself' 
famous for a stable administratiun and agri¬ 
cultural reforms. He built the first secondj ry 
school in Bechuanaland. Everything was go¬ 
ing on smoothly and peacefully. 

But in 1949, Seretse and Tshekedi both' 
hit the headlines in the British press. Seret^, 
who was sent for higher education at Oxford, 
fell in love with an English girl named Ruth 
Williams and latej inaniecl her. This was op¬ 
posed by J’shekedi who was proud of his 
colour and caste. He did not like that a ^biyf 
woman should beronie the c|m'en of Bama^fli 
wato. The marriage was also opposed 
white people of South Africa, RhOi^ 
by some in England. The British t^^vernmenl' 
took advantage of the situation and expelled 
both Tshekecli and Seretse. They were allow¬ 
ed to return to Bamangwato in 1956 when 
they gave up all rlaims for chieftainship. Few 
sonic years, Secictse and his white wife lived 
in obscurity but later in 1961, he entered the 
political arena and founded the Demcxratic 
Party, 

In the first election held in 1965, Seretse 
Khama’.s Democratic Party won the elections 
with a big majority and when Britain granted 
self-government to Bechuanaland, Seretse Kha* 
nia became the first prime minister. 

Under the new constitution, the President 
will be the head of the state, chief executive 
and Commander-in-Chief of tl% armed forces. 
He will be advised by a Cabinet consisting of 
a vice-president and ministers. The Parliament 
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consists of the Pjcsideni, the National Assem¬ 
bly and the House of (^iiicfs. 

Tlic National Asseinhly will have 31 elect¬ 
ed and four noininaled nuinhcis. 'J he House 
of C'.hicfs will (onsist ol 8 diiels of ei}>ht prin¬ 
cipal tribes, 4 subihiels and thiee specially 
elected ineinlxis. 

'rhe national llajr ol Botswana consists of 
two liori/.ontal snipes in blue, a black stripe 
in the middle, aiul two narrow white stripes 
on either side. F.nglish is the oflicial language 
but the chief Afiitan language” is T.swana. 

(iaberones, to which the capital was trans- 
feiTC'd fioin Maleking (Soulli Africa) is still a 
developing town willi an estimated |)opulation 
of only 6000 people. Other impoitant towns 
arc Lobatsi, fiancistown, Seiowc and Kanye. 

J'he ])iol)leins lacing tliis new icpublic arc 
many. 'J'he in.iiii stay cjf the economy is cat- 
tlebreccling. Agi ic uhure and industry are yet 
to be developed. For the last two to three 
years, Botswana is in the grip of acute famine. 
The geographical situation of this country is 
such that it cannot afford to have unhappy 
relations with South Africa and Rhcxlesia. 

But the cpiiet and energetic Seretse seems 
to be living fully up to his legendary and illus¬ 
trious grand father’s reputation, who brought 
order and peace to this part of the continent. 

(Courtesy: Patriot) 


ENGLISH 

holdiHg you back 1 

We have helped thousands of 
men and women to overcome the 
handicap of poor English and to 
become impressive speakers, writers, 
and conversationalists. With our 
unique W.I. Method you can stop making 
mbhikes, build up your vocabulary, speed up 
your reading, develop writing skill, learn the 
^secrets' of conversation. Takes only 20 
minutes a day in your own home. Coste little. 
Details in booklet, 'IMPERESSIVE ENG¬ 
LISH* Price 40 False. (Send either M.O. or 
10 False Postage Stamps.) 
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A SOCIALIST LOOKS AT COMMUNISM 

(Continued frojn page 992) 
adherence to dogma. Socialism, though its 
basic appeal is etliicul, differs from all reli- 
gioiKs in one cn' two impoitant ways. It wel¬ 
comes atheists, agonslics and free-thinkers as 
well as tlie religious-minded, because its,pur¬ 
pose is not to save men’s souls, or to convert 
them to a belief in a particular relationship 
with God, but to find on earth the forms of 
political, economic and social organization 
which will free the greatest number of men's 
minds by distributing more reasonably the 
products of human effort. 

’1 hat is wtiy in my attempt at a definition 
J made a special lefeience to institutions. So¬ 
cialists have long ago abandoned the belief, 
which some still held in the 18th and 19th 
leiiturics and whidi C-iommunism still holds, 
tlial a change in political and economic insti¬ 
tutions will itself change men’s minds. Where 
tliey differ from leligioiis, on the one band, 
and from Gomniunisui on .the other, is that 
they believe in sejiking new institutions as well 
us creating new aliiliides, and that they will 
tiy to do both empirically, constantly adapt¬ 
ing their methods both to the needs and preju¬ 
dices of the men and women fur whom Social¬ 
ism is intended and to the material world, 
which itself changed around us all the time. 

There are, of course, also many practical 
ways. too. in which Socialism differs from 
Communism. Socialist ' governments, where 
they have been set up, have not thrown mil¬ 
lions of their opponents into prison, or tor¬ 
tured or killed them; neither have they annex¬ 
ed vast territories and forcibly “converted” 
their inhabitants. But these practical di£Eer- 
ences arise from the basic theoretical differ¬ 
ences I have described, differences which have 
arisen and become greater as the years have 
gone on and transformed the words “Social¬ 
ism” and “Communism” from the inter¬ 
changeable terms they once were into the des¬ 
criptions of totally antithetical concepts. 

Dr. Adler urges us to do a good deed 
every day. And what is a good deed? “A 
good de^," said the prophet Mohammed, “is 
one that brings a smile of joy to the face 
another.” Why will doing a good deed every 
day produce such astounding effects on the 
door? 

Because trying to please others will cause 
us to stop thinking of ourselves: the very 
thing that produces worry and fear and 
meUnchdlia. •>^Dale (lartte^e. 


THE ECONOMY OF VIETNAM 

BY. Mr. NGUYEN TRIEU DAN 
Consol General of the Republic of Vietnam 


The Republic of V'ictnnin, covering an 
area of 66,000 square miles, is part of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula. "J’o ihe East, it has a 
long coastline on the Soudi Cliina Sea. ’'Eo 
the West, it borders on Cambodia and Laos. 
To the North, since the 1954 Geneva Agree¬ 
ment, a demarcation line running along the 
17th Parallel separates the South from Com¬ 
munist-held North Vietnam. 

The country is situated roughly in the 
same latitudes as Madras Stale. 'The gene¬ 
ral climate is that of a waim and liumid sub¬ 
tropical region. In fart, a \'ictnamcse visi¬ 
tor is apt to find the landscape of Madras, with 
its eastern seaboard, its green rice (iclds and 
coconut-trees, vciy much like Iiome. About 
60 per cent of Soikb Vietnam consists of 
mountains, plateaux ami forefts. The remain¬ 
ing 40 per cent arc lowlands located chiefly in 
the Delta of the Mekong river. 

The poptdation of llie Repul)lic of \'iet- 
nam is estimated at over ^5 million. S.iigon, 
the capital, together with the adjacent cities 
of Cholon and Gia Dinh, forms an agglomeia 
tion of 2 million people. 

In ordci to place the economy of South 
Vietnam in its pioper .setting, it is necessary to 
go back a little into historv, before the coun¬ 
try was divided. Vietnam as a wliole was a 
well-balanced economy liased mainly on api¬ 
culture. Eighty per cent of the population 
made their living by agriculture and fi.shing. 
The main crop was rice produced in the fer¬ 
tile plains of the Red River della in the Noith 
and the Mekong River delta in the South. 
Before the Second World Wai, the exports of 
rice reached 1 million tons V’ictnam was 
then amending rice exporter in the world, next 
only to Burma and Thailand. There were 
also rubber plantations on the red soil of the 
Highlands in the‘South, with an annual pro 
duction of 50,000 tons. Mineral resources 
were to be found mostly in the North: coal, 
tin, zinc, phosphates and graphite. The In¬ 
dustry was also concentrated for the most part 
in the North and consisted of cement, textile 
and paper factories. Vietnam had a long and 
rich tradition in handicraft. Lacquer and 
ceramics were two of the most ancient arts* 
which had been transferred from generation to 


generation, often within the .same family, for 
it was the custom amongst the artisans to keep 
jealously the setrets of tlieir trade. 

In general, the nation’s wealth in agricul¬ 
ture, mining and industry was located in the 
two deltas of the North and the South. Join¬ 
ing the two deltas togellier was a long narrow■ 
stretch of mountains which formed the Centre 
of Vietnam. I'hat is whv Vietnam has been 
compared to two basketfuls of prodiKC balanc¬ 
ed at each end of a bamitoo pole. South and 
North complemented each other from the eco¬ 
nomic staiulpoinls. I'lie North, more indus¬ 
trialised and iuftre densely populated, had 
traditionallv imported footl Irom the South, 
and .sent there its industrial prodiuts and its 
surplus of population. 

The consequences of war and partition 

The nine-year war from 1945 to 1954 
against the Eicnth left a deep wound in the 
country’s economy. As a result of the Coni- 
luuiiisls’ “hurnl-carth” policy almost all the 
towns in rlie North and C.enirc were ra/cd to 
the ground. In addition, when the war end¬ 
ed in 1954, most of the railways system was 
iinu.sable, irrigation canals were blocked, large 
areas of rice-laiuls were abandoned owing 
the insecurity created by the hostilities, ot!^|I 
lands were under sea-watcr due to the de'^^if- 
tion of dykes and dams. 

On the top of the heavy Icgtuy' from the 
war, the Vietnamese economy had to undergo 
a hard test due to ibe division of the country. 
’I’lic' 17th Parallel separated nationalist South 
Vietnam from the Coiniiiunist North. All 
commercial exchanges between the two wer; 
broken up. The “bamboo pide” was snapped, 
the two baskets wore left each to its own rate. 
The South came out of partition a second in 
mineral resources and industrial capacity, 
which, as we have seen, were located mostly irf 
the North. But on the other hand, the South 
was rich in agricultural produce. The Mekong ^ 
river delta, which has been progressively ,■ 
brought under cultivation only in the last twa ^ 
centuries, still holds a vast potential for deve- ; 
lopmcnt. 

Partition has also brought about an im¬ 
portant movement of population. One mil- 
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lion people, or ncuily one out,of every 4;n in-s 
habitaDt»' of North VietSiam, .'teiiiscd ^ tit> liver’ 
under the Coinnuinist rule and left for the 
South. 'I'his was lltc most iiiipurtant cxotlus 
in the history of Vietnam. Fur the South to 
absorb this iiidux of refugees, amounting to a 
sudden increase of 10 {H-r rent of its {Mipula- 
tion, was a tiemendous task. 

Progre.ss in spite of handicaps 

I. \Vilh the rcluin of peace in 1954, South 
Vietnam set al)Out to tebuild the countty. With 
t^e help of tlie free World, tonsiderable pro¬ 
gress was achieved in a short time. Only tw'o 
years after the exodus of 1 million refugees, 
all of them weie |>erinancntly resettled. A 
land-reform programme was introduced which 
in 1957 distiibuied a cpiarter-million iiectares 
to 115,000 famiiies. In a few years, the prr 
capita food pi od ml ion was rising by 20 per 
cent per annum in the South, wliile it was 
dropping by 10 per cent in North Vietnam. 
The road and railways network was repaired 
and expandeil. Seveial new industries were 
established, such as textile, sugar, paper, 
cement. In a short five years from 1955, ele¬ 
mentary school enrolment more than doubled 
with the addition of 8.000 classrooms. In 
short, the country was moving foiward, and 
the jseople were enjoying sonic prosperity after 
the many years of sufl’erings and privations 
due to hostilities. 

'I'hen, the war broke out once again. 
After refusing, in 1956, to accept reunification 
^ the country by free elections controlled by 

United Nations, the Communist regime in 

Vietnam embatked on a campaign o6 
aggresstsm subversion and terrorism designctl 
to overtlirftl;.' the Government of the Repub¬ 
lic of Vietnam. 'I’his aggression, in blatant 
violation of the 1954 Geneva Agreements, has 
beep officially condemned by the Internation¬ 
al Control Commission. In a special report, 
dated June 1962 and signed by India and 
Canada, with Poland di.sscnting, the Commis¬ 
sion stated that: 

“There is evidence to show that armed 
and unarmed personnel, arms munitions and 
other supplies have been sent from the Zone 
in the North to the Zone in the South with 
the object of supporting, organising and car¬ 
rying out hostile activities, including armeil 
attacks, directed against the Armed Forces and 
Administration of the Zone in the South. 
These acts are in violation of Articles 10, 19, 

24 and 27 of the Agreement on the Cessation 
of Hosiiliiio in Vietnam.” 


, Due to tj»e war the of the 

|)c6pte's energies has tb be towards 

the defence of the country. Agricultural pro¬ 
duction is severely effected by the insecurity 
in the countryside and the mobilisation of 
more than 400,000 men into the army. In¬ 
dustry, which is located mainly in the ^^cure 
areas and in the cities, is less vulnerable to tfie 
vagaries of war, but still could not continue jo 
expand at a satisfactory rate. The economy fs 
thus subjected to strong inflationary pres^ipcx. 

Progress is still being made in spite^Of the 
hostilities. Industrial production went Up’’by 
32 per cent between 1962 and 1964. Iti 1966, 
(he Vieliianicse farmers used 10 times ' 
feitili/crs than they did ten years before, and 
their fields were yielding 25 to 55 per epnt 
more per hectare. Kxtcinal assistance has 
gicatly helped in achieving these results., Tlve 
United States alone has given 2,200 mU^ipp 
dollars aid for tlie last ten years. In all, 3P 
countrie.s from all parts of the world are. pow 
providing South Vietnam, *with concrete ,^s|||t- 
ance. But the Vietnamese people have . ^9 
labour under heavy odds. A school, a 
a community centre may have to be bujik 
times and times again for they are often targets 
of Communist sabotage. A whole village crop 
could be taken aw?v by the rebels. Besldiek, 
the giave effects of the war do not fully shdiil 
up in statistics; thev have to be estimated fh 
terms of opportunities lost and potratialitSti 
unexploited. India who has come into afmed 
conflicts—although briefly—could well visuaU 
i/e the disastrous effects of a total and pro* 
traded war on a new developing economy. 

Amongst other problems facing South 
Vietnam, one of particular gravity is the &iglit 
of people from insecure areas, where they 're 
threatened by terrorism and by the effects , m 
war, to places where the administration 
give them adequate protection. ■ Thdif , puqit 
her stands now at over 1 million and is .ris^g, 
by 20,000 every month. They have na’d,„t^' 
abandon their home and their means,of liViiflp' 
hood. They must be helped to re^tj^. 
start a new life. The Government bt ^jie 
public of Vietnam has made an appeal'‘to 
friendly countries to lend a hand in ^his, 

There have been encouraging rei^rise' pom. 
private organisations in India. TOe tyadiq' 
Charities, for instance, has given Rs. ^OiOpP'/-,’ 
which will he used to purcha^ Ipdia|vp4^’c.' 
vitamins for the refugees. ^ ,i 

Trade between bidia and Vietnam ; > 

Since hidependenoe, the two icodnipick/^ 
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changes of visits by official delegations and 
private businessmen. The latest Tdidb l!^le^‘ 
gation from the jlepublic.of Vietnam , to cpnu^; 
over here was in April 1964. As a result o): 
the discussions between the Delegation and the 
Government of India* documents leading to a 
three-year Trade Agreement was signed, the 
first between the tWo 'countries. Its purpose 
was to ctevelop not only the volume of trade 
but also the industrial and technical cdliafao* 
ratitm. > 


Pi 
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ity con- 

utK lumftAt'JlldSlirib^ and 

Tamil Hindus, coming mostly from the two 
ot ^anjore and Ramnad in Madras 
State. 'There aiie ^so StndhSs and Punjabi 
Sikhs. 

Their forefathers came to Vietna^ 
two hundred yfeart hgb.‘ Apparently tht^ 
the first to introduce the horse-carts, vicfiif^ 
and tongas, and to popularise Vegetables 
brinja!fs iand drumstidts. Now tlteir de^fjd* 
ants are ’Wrell-settled in their country of hdi ‘ 


tion. They speak Vietnamese, mix 
Vietnam could, in normal times, sell rice, with the local people, some of them 
rubber, timber, cinnamon to India. The war fakch Vietnamese wives, 
has however drastically reduced its export po- 


i '.,'1 i 


They are allowed by Vietnamese 
form associations to defend tKeir ^ 

They are free to practise their religion. 
Sa^n—Cholpn there are two mosques,, 
Gurdwaras and three Hindu temples, onp. jj" 
th^ devoted to the Goddess Mariamman?^ 
popular with the Vietnamese who 
thousands to pay homage to the Goddess on 
the occasion of the tunar New Year, 

Most of the Indians in Vietnam are 'bttll- 
nessmCn engaged in wholesale and retail 
of cotton textiles and harar articles, Shmi*'’* 
them have largfc denartmcntal stores of 
ral merchandise, while others are landlord^ 'Anfl 
estate owners. There are also petty ttUdd^ 
shbp-assistan'ts, watchmen and milkmen, 

Thev contribute, ’in their own 8pherei..iM> 
the economic life of the country; at the aaiM! 
time, they have vital stake in the prosperity 
freedom of South Vietnalm. 


tcntial. 

On imports, Vietnam is prepared to buy 
goods from all countries of the Free World, 
provided they are offered at competitive pri¬ 
ces.. The total imports amount to about 200 
million dollars per year. India’s share is stijl 
VfS^y small, some 2-5 per cent ol it. She should 
and could pave a greatci share oa account of 
the geogiraphical proximity and the wide range 
pf gi^s that she can offer. As a matter of 
fact, Indian exports to Vietnam have increasr 
ed. in, recent years, and our Mission here in 
New Delhi has noticed a ‘greater interest op 
the part of local firms for the Vietnamese 
market. More enquirias are sent to us every 
day. There is a whole rpnge of products that 
offered good scope for Indian salesmanship: 
sugar, trucks, light engineering goods, chemi¬ 
cal and pharmaceuticals. In some cases, 

Indian products are doing quite well. An ins¬ 
tance is the small diesel engines, which arc ___ 

now papular with the Vietnamese villagers, 

who put them to many uses: as propellers for There arfe few hobbies more satlsfyiilg 
t^eir boats on the water-ways, as pumps for than the gradual cdlleeting of good books* 
their .wells, and so on. Indian movie-pictures, 

pijyjilced in studio, o£ Madras and Bombay, iSSa 

much abprodated by a wide nmtion of JfJ*' in 

Sb'VietiiameSO bubtic. sidio likes their miisic ’*»■*»“'• ™ 

StM *itr rbmanfc mMds. library and iw the endless prooeaion -y 

f . human thought and passion and action as it 

ThU'lndiali GobunuMty'In Vietmtni passes. ,! 

An Indian tourist wahderfng arbund the Even to build some shelves before yoo 
central market in Saigbh Will find many of the b^in to stock books gives you exhilaratitM 
retail 'shops there owned htb compatriots, and excitement^ because on those shelves .you 
The'Indiana bommlinity in Vietnam is estknat- arb going to plact bitoks that will betolm 
edvat 'dver 2000, chiefly ^concentrated in the big pafrt of ydUr *ititellbcfual life and that of'your 
towns bfj Sdigon, Gholoo, Hue, Da Nang, family. •' 

Befdre the-partition, many Indians lived also * * * ' ■ • 

in Kocth; Vietnasii but- following the imposi- ^an canndt live without joy and fim*, 
akivlfpf Gonunkintst rule thefe, praetkaliy /all • Ire cktf’t'havb'feh ttftftSs he leafns hoW'to>)^t/ 
iffi theni hev6left the North. -^Donald lOvms. 




Can Comets Consist Of Anti-Natter? 

BY VASILY FESENKOV 

Acsdcmician, Chairman of Meleorite Committee, USSR Academy of Sciences 


The question about the nature of the 
Tungus full has been recently ruised aguin. All 
data go to show that on June 30, 1908, the 
Earth collided with a small comet. It may be 
considered as (irmly established that most ot 
the mass of the 'I'lingus body, estimated to be 
about a million tons, spread all over the 
Northern hemisphere and caused a consider¬ 
able drop in solar activity for two months. Al¬ 
though the explosion took place at a great alti¬ 
tude (about 10 kilometres), many small fused 
particles—both silicate and magnetite—fell 
onto the ground. A certain percentage of 
the.se consisted of doul)lc particles—silicate 
with magnetite particles attached to them. 
This is chaiaclerislic for the epicentre of ‘ the 
fall only. 

'I’hc energy of the explosion, estimated at 
[about 10“® c'rgs, accounts for about 1 per 
cent of tlic total kinetic cneigy of the Tungus 
body dining its collision w'ith the F.arth. dal 
dilation shows that due to the insignificant 
density of the 'rungus body and its break-up 
at the end of tlic trajectory, which caused 
sharp deceleration, the explosion at the 10 kilo¬ 
metre altitude must liavc^ taken jrlace if the 
bexly cncountcied the Karth at a velocity o( 
the order of 30 40 kilometres per second. 

% 

^k^A large cloud of tiny dust particles, ori¬ 
ented in lire direction oppejsite from the Surt 
and resinWing in arr ahirormally great brilliancv 
of the night sky, entered the Earth’s atmos¬ 
phere sinuillaneously with the ’J ungus Irody. 

According to V^.I. Baranov and E. I. I’av- 
lotsky, as well as a nirmber of other resear¬ 
chers, iro rise of radioactivity occurred ort the 
spot where the l ungus body fell. 

All these facts confirm that the Tungus 
bexly must have been a small comet and could 
not have airy thing in common with anti-mat¬ 
ter. 


stretches to the very solar corona. U gives 
rise to the zodiacal light phenomenon. 

Corpuscular slrcatr.s, breaking away from 
the Sun, especially in the periods of its high 
activity, race through the interplanetary 
ntedium. Meanwhile, no changes or fluctua¬ 
tions in the hrilliarrcy of zcxliacal light on the 
whole or in any of its points, connected with 
solar activity, had ever been observed. If the 
matter of zodiacal light, formed and continn- 
onsly supplemented due to the decomposition 
of coirrefs, consisted of anti-matter, then the 
interaction with the ordinary matter of solar 
Cf)rpuscles would resrrlt in the enrisston of 
marked rjiiantitics of energy in the process of 
annihilation. About 10 ppr rent of this energy 
would he accorrnted for'lrv fast electrons and 
positrons which, in this case, could defuse 
ronsidcrahly the sunlight in the visual field of 
the spertnrrri. The other 90 per cent would 
have been gamma-radiation and ncirtrinocs. 
However, no such ^phenomena had been ob- 
st'fvcd actually. 

The Nature and Origin of Comets 

The physical nature of comets is deter¬ 
mined hv the properties of their nuclei. These 
roniinirouslv emit the matter which forms the 
head and tail of the comet. Comets are very 
mucli affected by solar corpuscular streams 
which sometimes cause immense accelerations 
in the matter condensation discharged from 
the nucleus. 

Further, we may point out that comets do 
not manifest any marked radiation, while the 
radiations of their nuclei are characterised by 
an insignificant polarisation caused not so much 
hv free electrons, hut rather by solid particles 
the size of a fraction of a micron. Tne divi¬ 
sion of nuclei with the formation of independ¬ 
ent comets with all the inherent features has 
been repeatedly observed. 


„ ^ . , , , . _ In spite of the fact that comets are clear- 

Meteonc Matter m Interplanetary Space tjig effects of solar ra^i^tion, when 

Intcrplanetaiy spare is known to be Idled ihey arc in the internal areas of the solar sys- 
with fine cosmic dust, about 95 per cent o( tern, they lose tlicir mass gradually and at an 
which arc decomposition products of peric^ic extremely slow rale. Thus, for instance, llal- 

and n<)n-|>eriodic comets ancl to a negligible ley’s comet with an about 75-year period of 

extent tlie product of a.steroid decomposition. . revolution had been observed since Julius 
Dili using sunlight, the inter-planetary niattci Ceasar's time, although its absolute bril- 
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liance has diminished considerably in the 
course of the last 200 years. 

The comet does not undergo any changes 
at great distances from the Sun, where hydro¬ 
carbon compounds, which, according to the 
spectrum, the head and, consequently, the nu¬ 
cleus of the comet, consist of to a considerable 
extent, a solid state as frozen ice blocks. 

The origin of comets is directly connect¬ 
ed with their distribution in space. All the 
comets we know belong to a large solar clus¬ 
ter and penetrate from time to time into the 
internal areas of the solar system, travelling in 
elongated elliptic orbits. The weak hyperbo¬ 
lic shape of some comets’ orbits is due to plane¬ 
tary disturbances. These comets also pene¬ 
trated into the internal areas of the solar sys¬ 
tems along ordinary elliptic orbits. However, 
under the elTcct of disturbances on the part of 
the purest stars, some comets may reduce the 
kinetic energy of motipn and thus move to the 
central areas of the soldr system where they can 
form so-called periodic cornet^. Meanwhile, 
other comets increase their energy under the 
effect of these same stellar disturbances and 
move out into interstellar space on orbits that 
are slightly hyperbolic relative of the Sun. It is 
not excluded that such coraTets approach out¬ 
side stars. Comets from other comet clusters, 
surrounding possibly some other stars, may 
have approached the Sun,«too. although this is 
quite unlikely. • 

Anti-Matter in the Galaxy 

Anti-matter may manifest its existence in 
the Galaxy by emitting energy due to annihi¬ 
lation in collisions with ordinary matter. 
Various authors examined the possibility of 
detecting this. According to Barbidge and 
Hoiles, if the entire energy of the molecular 
and turbulent motion of interstellar, medium 
is determined by annihilation, then the ratio 
of matter, to anti-matter must be less than a 
10 millionth. That is nothing but an unsubs¬ 
tantiated maximum. Hence, the authors 
arrive at the conclusion that the existence of 
anti-matter stars is quite improbable, prarti- 
cally impossible. 

The annihilation of matter must be also 
attended by radiation. Observations, how¬ 
ever, show that within the bounds of our 
Galaxy sudt radiations are not emitted from 
individual compacted interstellar clouds, but 
only liom nebnuao lUw the Chrab nebulaCf fila^ 


mentary nebulae in the Swan Constellation 
and others which are the remainders of super¬ 
nova flares, in which powerful radiation is due 
to other causes. 

Wc may also point out that close inter¬ 
action between the various parts of our galac¬ 
tic sy.stcm, which exists for about 10.000-15,000 
million years, has been observed. This inter¬ 
action manifests itself, particularly, in the 
gradual enrichment of the interstellar medium 
with heavier elements, i.e. the medium from 
which stars are continuously formed. Thus, 
our Sun which is hut about 5,000 million years 
old is richer in heavy elements than the stars 
of earlier generations. All these facts make 
the existence of anti-matter, as dispersed mat¬ 
ter or stars, in the Galaxy extremely improb¬ 
able. 

So, drawing on the available data, the 
most* natural thing is to consider that anti¬ 
matter appears only as separate elementary 
particles under the intensive energetic irradia-< 
tion of ordinary matter, but cannot preserve 
in space in more or less considerable masses. 


If you aren’t happy in your work—if you 
know that it is not your work, that there if 
something else you want to do or could da 
better—plan for the day you’ll get that work, 
concentrate on it, never give it up, and one 
day step out and grab it, even though it entails 
temporary sacrifices. We have all seen toq!|^ 
many people fail at work they hated, only, iir 
succeed at work they loved. 

—Marie Beynon Ray. 

« • • 

There are numerous little details that 
help build up one’s self-confidence. It is well 
known that there is a resonance between our 
postural attitudes and feelings. 

Carry yourself around in a dejected pos¬ 
ture and shortly feelings of dejection will ap¬ 
pear. 

Walk about like a timid person, and 
shortly timid feelings will make their appear¬ 
ance. 

Conversely, carry yourself around with 
vigour, with a firm step, with head up, and 
spirits will become firmer and brighter. 

— Dr. Donald A. Laird. 



(Try your skill / In the list below, tick the word or phrase you believe is net^est in 
meaning tojhe key word and then compare withjhe answers given in the end.) 


(QUESTION^) 

]L conglomeration —^A; in?«s of 

diil^iijD^ar elements. C; spo^y mixture- 

hiigjcness. 

parapet —A: tomb. B: si^ppQrtii^g pil» 

C: low protective wall. D; treiich. 

3- accord —^A: to address., B: receive, C:. 
ta^e note of. D: grant or bestow. 

4. quiescent —A: quiet. B; reverant. C; 
easily led. D: noisy. 

5. utilitarian — A: pertaining to a form 
of' government. B; sanctimonious. O: force¬ 
ful] D: useful. 

8. repetitious —^A: repeating tediously. B: 
sillyt G: famous. D: promund. 

7. accusatory —^A: aiguinentative. B: cri¬ 
minal. C: imputing wrongdoing. 1>: tending 
to contradict. 

8. gamut — A: violin string. B>: dance. C: 
bravado. D: range. 

9. manifest —^A: boastful. B: evident. 
C: guaranteed. D: generous. 

10. ethnic—Pertaining to A: races or peo- 
,nles. B: morals. G: medicine. D: marriage. 

11. elucidate —^A: to condense. B: clarify. 
Unmake pleasant. D: compliment. 

12. hypothetical —A: philosophical. B: 

sound. C: assumed. D: suspicious. 

13. improvisation —^A: betterment. B: 
elaboration. G: prudence. D; extemporane¬ 
ous performance. 

14. intermit —^A: to cause to stop for a 
time. B: intern. G: give access or entrance to 
D: bury. 

15. aberrant —^A: reformed. B: confused. 
C: wandering. D: suffering. 

16. grizzled —A: dishevelled, B: streaked 
with grey. C: tough. D: bristling. 

17. influx —A: hostile invasion. B: 
wealth. C: inSuence. D: a flowing in. 

18 suppliant— A: jobber. B: one who 
jrielJs f sily. C: one who beseeches. D: grace- 
mi person. 

19 ''ccant—A: to summon. B: repudiate. 
C: SGold. D.:. cosnpbin. 


20. aggrandize—Ai to assemtde. B: steal. 
C: boast. Q: increase. 

(ANSWERS) 

1. conglomeration —^B: Mass of dusimi! 
lar elements; as, a conglomeration of sense and* 
nonsense. 

2. parapet —C: Low wall or barrier to 
protect the edge of a roof, bridge or platform. 

3. accord —D: To grant of bestow; as, to 
accord honour to anyone. 

4. quiescent—A: Quiet; nrotionless; vq. 9, 
state of repose; as, a quiescent s^. 

5. utilitartan—l^.i, UsejEql; practical;, apft). 
ing at utility as dist^guished from beauty,: 
oruauient. 

6. repetitious— A: Repeating tediously;;, 

as, a repetiUous style. 

7. accusatory-^: Imputing wrQngdojng;, 
as, an accusatory tope. 

8. gamut—f): An entire range or 
as, the gamut of emofionSi 

9. manifest —^B: Evident; plainly appam 
ent; as, a manifest error, 

10. ethnic—A: Pertaining to races or 
peoples; characteristic of a race; as, a ethnic 
reli^on. 

11. elucidate —^B: To clarify; explain; as, 
to elucidate a disputed point. 

12. hypothetical —C: Assumed without 
proof, for the purpose of reasoning or of ac¬ 
counting for a fact; supposed; as, a hypotheti¬ 
cal case. 

13. improvisation —D: An extemporane¬ 

ous performance; as, a brilliant improvtsation. 

14. intermit —^A; To cause to stop for a 
time, or at intervals; interrupt; suspend; as, 
to intermit a trial. 

15. aberrant—C: Wanderi^; straying 

from the right way or usual course. 

16. grizzled —B; Streaked or mixed with 
grey; as, a grizzled beard. 

17. influx —^D: A flowing fh; as, an influx 
of tourUta. 

(Continued on poga ^01) 






Q. Whal is the crux of Gandhi's philo¬ 
sophy} 

Ans. Generations unborn will consider 
Gandhi, to millions the Mahatma, as a Re 
deemer and turn to his gospel for solace. 

The crux of his philosophy was his moral 
approach to ideas—even to the concept ot 
freedom. He stood for regeneration, not regi¬ 
mentation. To him the means were more im¬ 
portant than the ends. 

His faith was expressed in the twin- 
phrase, Truth and Non-violence, out of which 
he evolved the weapon of Satyagraha, adum¬ 
brating passive resistance. 

He was the messiah of a new approach to 
human progress, an’^approach based on the 
law of human love. This Law he had dis¬ 
covered and practised. 

He refused to be dazzled by the headlights 
of the materialistic age, or to forget the mod¬ 
est lamp of the soul, a lamp which, he felt, 
would guide mankind to nts higher destiny, 
and yet never shut out the light of the stars. 

Even in his approach to politics, pure and 
simple, Gandhi bi ought- to bear an essentially 
ethical touch. He placed the potentiality of 
spiritual values a rung higher, even when the 
reference was political. 

To him, the human soul was the end. 
Ever so humbly, lie challenged the fearful 
fatalism that the individual did not exist ex¬ 
cept as a contributor to a pre-ordained social 
order. 

Gandhism, in essence, administered a cor¬ 
rective to the fatalism and regimentation ol 
society. 

Gajidhi sought to remould the world by 
love. He planted love in the midst of the 
social organisation and humanity at large. 

Aware of the possibility of conflict, he 
wanted to turn it from a clash of interests 
into a conversion of wrong into right by love. 
Indeed, he was the first to believe and put to 
test the theory that love can conquer organis 
ed violence. 

In his own life of experiments with 
Truth, Gandhi has said, "I do not say God isi 


Truth, I say. Truth is God,” The definition 
connotes an impersonal order, part ethical, 
part spiritual. 

"But for me”, says Gandhi, "Truth is the 
sovereign principle, which includes numerous 
other principles. This Truth is not only 
truthfulness in word, truthfulness in thought 
also, and not only the Relative Truth of our 
conception but the Absolute 'fruth, the Eter¬ 
nal Principle, that is God. 

"But as long as I have not realised this 
Absolute 'I'ruth, so long must I hold by fhe 
Relative Truth as I have conceived it. That 
Relative Truth must, meanwhile, be ray bea- 
coy, my shield and buckler.” 

Non-violeppe, Gandhiji felt, was not a 
philosophical finale, but the very pre-requisite 
of his existence. 

Non-violence to him was not a negation of 
violence, nor an escape from it. It was a posi¬ 
tive means to a positive end, a dynamic force 
meant to counter and ultimately conquer viol¬ 
ence. 

Gandhi believed that what was natural in 
the animal might be brutish in Man. 

Crucify the flesh, he said. So if man was 
to progress, this brutishness had to be curbet^ 
coutuered. I'hat w'as his logic and work i’& tJ 
philosophy. 

Gandhi’s life itself was a lound of spiri- 
ttial rehearsals. Its goal: resuscitation of 
humanity, witli the eniphusis on liigher values 
of life and behaviour. 

VOCABULARY TEST 

{Continued from page 1000) 

18. suppliant —(]: One who beseeches and 
entreats; humble petitioner. Latin suppli 
care, "to fall down on the knees before." 

19. recant —B: To repudiate or withdraw 
publicly, as an opinion or statement; take back 
openly. 

20. aggrandize —D: I'o increase, often at - 
another’s expense; make great or greater; aug¬ 
ment; as. to aggrandize wealth. 














{Below are given some questions to test the quickness oj your mind and Mel- 
iigance, and stimulate creative thinking. It does not matter that you attempt 
all the questions. What matters is the time taken. Try and find out.) 


(QULb I JONS) 

1 lilt wimls the following builciittb h«ivo 
bttii jui\td 11]) and one ol iht woidb lemovcd 
and plated in biatkels at itu end Clio&t ttuii 
woul iioiii the tliite in biatkclii and wiile U 
down 

(i) Wist t ikes man i it make a to (shoe, 
fool, niistakt) 

(hj Covvaids many liints btfoit death 
tlitii (list die, bn ill) 

(i) lln bed to nurst put ihi (thild, blin 
ktt, iniduintj 

(dj l*iint uhtn is will sink to one it 
(green, ivhitt, wit) 

(() A lain bungs wind nni th east (ne\ti, 
when usii illy) 

(1) 1 nt wilhoiit toiikl wc not (ihaitoal, 
bread, lish) 

2 A 1 id\ hid 1 \iluil)l< Ttisiin i iig, 12 ll 
by 9 It wliuli w IS d 11)1 igid I)) Ine So she 
tut lioiii lilt initldlt 1 stiip 8 it b) 1 It IS 
shown 111 till illiisli ition ind linn cut the 
Ituiaindti into two putts tint fitted togclhei 



and mult i jitiluil) siiuut 1114 10 It bv 10 

it How did she do it Ol louisi, no illow 

ante is to be in idt lor tuiiungs 

3 Rt id ilnoii^li tin lollowing and then 

answti the qiustion sit it tin end 

Run Shun mil Riti h ivt the sinu 

nioilni Mis Slnimi 

M id 111 Piwin ind Rini have the same 
fithii Ml Pi ikasli 

Ml Pnkisli and Mis Sharnia arc hiother 
and sistci 


Rita is >ounger than Madan and Fawan, 
but oldtj than Rani 

(a) What IS the name of Rain’s father? 

(b) What relation is Rita to Sham? 

(c) What relation is Fawan to Madanr 

(d) What relation is Madan to Ram? 

(t) What ithlion is Rita to Mr. Par 

kash? 

(I) is Ram older or younger than 
Fawan? 

(g) Whit 1 elation is Mi i'arkash to 
Ml Sharma^ 

4 Coming foi a low?’ isktd Hocus of his 
fiitnd Not this morning’, leplied Focus, ‘I 
have some leltiis to wiitc' 

Hocus took a boat out by himself, and 
low til 1 milt with the tide, and back against 
the tide which wis flowing at 3 miles per hour 
Ill the iftiinoon Pot us lowed exactly the same 
disi inte in slatk water and took exactly the 
sunt time is his fiiend 

Homs lows at the,rale of 5 miles per hour 
III slatk watei What is Focus’ latc? 

5 Can you form a magic squate with all the 
toluiniis, lows, and two long diagonals, adding 
up alike, with the numbers, 1 to 25 inclusive, 
placing onl) the odd numbers on the shaded 
squaits in our diagram, and the even num 
bus on the other squares? 



Thcie aic a good many solutions Can 
you find one of them? 

6 A coi respondent sends the following. It 
IS not diflicult, if properly attacked; — 
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BxC>=AC, CxD«=BC, 
DxC=CH» ExF-DK, FxH=a, 
HxJ»KJ, JxK=E, KxL«L, 
AxL—L. 

Every letter represents a dillerent digit, 
and, of course, AC, BC, etc., are two-figure 
numbers. Can you find the values in figures 
of all the letters? 

7. On a target on which the scoring was 40 
for the bull’s eye, and 39, 24, 23, 17, and 16 
respectively for the rings from the centre out¬ 
wards, as shown in the illustration, three 
players had a match with six arrows each. The 
result was: — 



Sabita, 120 points; Kumud, 110 points; 
Sulekha, 100 points. 

Every arrow scored, and the bull’s-eye was 
only once hit. Can you, fiom these facts, 
determine the exact six hits made by each 
competitor? 

(ANSWERS) 

1. (a) Fool (b) Die (c) child (d) wet (e) Usual 
ly (f) bread. 

2 . 



If we cut as in Fig. 1, the pieces will fit 
together, as in Fig. 2, and form a square. 

The steps are 2 ft. wide and 1 ft. in 
height. 


3. (a) Mr. Sharma (b) Sister (c) Broth«) 
(d) cousin (e) Niece (f) Younger (g) brother 
in-law. 



4. 3-1/5 mp.h. Hocus does 8 m.p.h. with 
tide, that is 1 mile in 7-1/2 min. He does 2 
m.p.h. against tide, or 1 mile in 30 min. 
Therefore, he does 1 mile out and 1 mile back 
in 37-1/2 min. Pocus does 2 miles in 37T/2 
min., that is 3-1/5 m.p.h. 

5. The example here shown is a solution. 


IS 

22 

1 

lo 

14 

24 

5 

7 

Jl 

20 

y 

9 

n 

ir 

21 

6 

15 

19 

23 

2 

IZ 

16 

Z5 

4 

8 



with the odd numbers and even numbers plac¬ 
ed in the positions desired. 

6. It is clear that A must be 1, and that B 
and f] must be cither 6 and 2 oi 3 and 5, and 
that in thiul equation they arc shown to be 
3 and 5. since D must be 7. Then E must be 
8 in oidei that D vE should show C-5. Then 
the rest is easy, and we find the answer as fol¬ 
lows- 

A-1,B=3, C=5,D=-7,E -8. F-9, 
H-6,J=4, K=2, L=0. 

7. Sulekhan scored 100 with four 17’s and 
two 16’s: Kumud scoicd 110 with two 23’s and 
four 16’s: Sabita scored 120 with one 40 and 
five 16’s. Her score can be made up in vari¬ 
ous "wavs. except for the fact that the bull’s 
eye has to be got in somewhere, and this is the 
only place where it can ocriii. 






{Answer the following without extraneons help. When finished 
compare with the model answers and test your knowledge^ 


(QUESTIONS) 

1. What was Renaissance? 

2. Give a shoit account of the following: — 

(i) Provincial autonomy. 

(ii) The Battle of Biixar. 

(iii) Eahein. 

3. What ate tiie special provisions relating to 
minoiities in the Constitution of India as far 
as representation in the legislature is concern¬ 
ed? 

4 . Give the location and importance of the 
following places; — 

(i) 'liombay (ii) Sane hi (iii) Dum Dum 

(iv) Panipat (v) Sinclii (vi) Raniganj. 

5. (a) What ate the thice main physical divi¬ 
sions into which India can be divided? 

(b) Wli\ aie the tiveis of Ncntliein India 
inoie iinpoiiant titan those ('I southern India? 

6 . Intiodnce with the following countiies: — 

(i) Honclutas (ii) Jamaica (iii) Laos 
(iv) Latvia (v) Maldives. 

7. (a) I'xplain the lollowing leims: — 

(i) Semi finals (ii) Checkmate (iii) Cole 
kccpei (i\) Runnel up. 

’■ (I)) With which games aic the following 

l^tciated: - 

(i) Agha Khan Cup (ii) I.F.A. Shield 
[iii) Ranji Tiopliy (iv) Thomas Cup (v) Davis 
[[^up. 

8. (i) Whv do the fiont wheels of a inotoi cai 
isu.ill) Lmu outwaul slightlj ? 

(ii) While taking a curve, cyclist bends on 
>nc sicie whv ? 

(iii) 1 hick glass ttumbleis often ciack 
vheii vei\ lioi li(|uicls aic poured in them. 
kVh>? 

(iv) What is radio activity? ^ 

(v) How can bats fly in the daik? 

9. (a) What do we iiicMii by tlie following: — 

(i) Inoculation (ii) Vaccination (iii) In¬ 
action. 


(b) What arc the preventive measures foi 
nfeciious diseases? 


Ld. Complete the lollowing sci.tcnces, filling 
|i the gaps: — 


(a) Scurvy is a disease due to deficiency 

of -. 

(b) Electromagnetic induction was dis- 

covciecl by -. 

(c) The distance between the rails in broad 

gauge in India is -. 

(d) A group of fixed stars is called a-. 

(e) The tallest animal is the -. 

(f) Cancer is cured by irradiating the 

aflecled pait with -. 

(g) Among the elements - has the 

highest density. 

11. What do we mean by the lollowing: — 

(i) ad valorem (ii) ahps (iii) carte blanche 
(iv) (tc profundi': (v) divide el itnpera. 

12. What do the lollowing abbieviations stand 
foi. — 

(i) USSR (li) UNESCO (iii) AINTUC 
(iv) KMl' (v) BOAC (vi) GI. 

(ANSWERS) 

1. It is name given to the Revival of Learn¬ 
ing, which staited in Italy and slowly spread 
tlnoughout Euiope aflcciing England in the 
15th and 16th centuries. It was enormously 
helped by the invention of printing. 

This levival of learning received a great 
impetus, when in 1453 Constantinople was 
captuiccl by the Turks. The scholars in the 
city of Constantinople, who studied the price¬ 
less old manusciipts containing the wisdom of 
llie ancient Greeks, the gicatest thinkers of the 
ancient woild now fled away from the wrath 
of the Turks to the cities of Italy, taking their 
pictious books with them. There they set up 
schools in which the Greek language and 
leaining weie studied. With the help of the 
jrinting presses, these old books were multi- 
died, and theie was a great increase in know- 
edge and the spirit of inquiry and experi¬ 
ment. Much that the Greeks had discovered 
in geography, astronomy and otflei- sciences 
had been forgotten in Western Europe, and so 
men in Europe spoke of “The New Learning” 
though some of it was old. One of the books 
written in Greek was the New Testament, and 
the study of it in its original language was a 
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great help to religious reforms. In its essence 
it was humanitarian and rationalist in charac 
ter. 

2. (i) Under the Government of India Act, 
1935, the provinces were granted independence 
in matters of administration, legislation and 
finance. 

(ii) It was fought in 1764, in Bihar. The 
British came out victorious. It laid the foun¬ 
dation of the British rule in India. 

(iii) A Chinese student pilgrim. He came 
to India during the reign of the Chandraguptu 
II in 405 A.D. and toured the country for 15 
years. 

3. Scheduled castes and Scheduled Tribes 

have certain seats reserved for them in the 
House of tlie People. The President is em¬ 
powered to nominate not more than two 
members of the Anglo-Indian community to 
the House of the People, if he finds that the 
community has inadequate representation in 
the House. Scheduled castes and Scheduled 
tribes have a numbe^ of seats reserved for them 
in the Legislative Assei'iiblic.<i. of the States. 
'J'hc Governor is empowered to nominate, 
members of the Anglo-Indian community co 
the Legislative Assembly of a State, if he finds 
that the community is inadequately represent¬ 
ed. , 

There was to be no special representation 
and reservation of soats for the backward 
classes after ten years from the commencement 
of the constitution. Reservation for Anglo- 
Indians, the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, has been now extended for a furthet 
period of 10 years till 1970 by the constitution 
Amendment Act VIII in 1960. 

4. (i) An island in Bombay, famous for Ato¬ 
mic research. Three Atomic Reactors and two 
oil refineries have been set up there. 

(ii) Near Bhopal (Madhya Pradesh). It is 
known for the Buddhist stupas and is a place 
of pilgrimage for the Buddhists. 

(ii^) Dum Dum is an airport of interna¬ 
tional importance in Calcutta (West Bengal). 

(iv) In Karival District (Punjab). It is 
known for cotton and woollen industry, blan¬ 
kets and durries etc. Three famous wars were 
fought here in 1526, 1556 and 1761. 

(v) Sindri in Bihar is known for its fertil¬ 
iser factory producing ammonium sulphate 
and is said to be the largest single unit not 
only in India but in the whole of Asia. 

(vi) Raniganj (West Bengal), it is the 
second largest producer of coal in India. • 


(imf 

5. (a) The three main divisions into wlidict 
India can be divided are (i) The Himalaya^ 
its eastern and western offshoots. 

(ii) The Northern Plain or the Plain 
Ganga. 

(iii) The Peninsular India which include) 
the Deccan tableland and coastal plains. 

(b) The rivers of Northern India have a 
perennial source of water, which is Utilized 
for ii ligation and producing electricity. These 
rivers provide fertile soil and are good water¬ 
ways for communication etc. whereas the 
rivers of the Deccan are fed by monsoons; most 
of the year they are mere tickles in beds ol 
stone and sand. 

6. (i) A republic of Central America. The 
Chief Commercial activity is the cultivation 
of bananas and coconuts on the Atlantic coast. 
The constitution provided for a President and 
unicameral legislature. Congress of Deputies, 
each with a 6-year term. But the constitu* 
tidnal government was overthrown in a revolt 
in October 1963 and a military government 
with the commander-in-Chief as its head was 
established. Capital is Tegucigalpa. 

(ii) It is an island in the West Indies. 
After remaining more than three centuries as 
a British dependency, it achieved independ- 
ence on August 6, 1962 and became the 14th 
member of the Commonwealth. It is now the 
world's largest producer of bauxite. Capital 
is Kingston. 

(iii) An independent sovereign State in 
S-E Asia, via a constitutional monarchy. 

one of the three former French Indo-Chin^g 
Stales. It became a French prole; torate*^^ 
1893 and a member of the Indo-Chinese Union 
in 1899. The King promulgated a Constitu¬ 
tion on May 11, 1947, providing for a consti¬ 
tutional monarchy. Laos became an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign State hv a treaty with 
France on July 19. 1949. The regime was re¬ 
cognised in the cease-fire agreement with 
France on July 21, 1954. It is ruled by a 
loaliiion Government from June, 1962. Capi¬ 
tal is Vientiane, Lmang Prabang. 

(iv) It is an imperial Russian province, 
became an independent republic on November 
18, 1918 and in 1940 was overrun by the 
U.SSR. Capital is Riga. 

(v) It is a group of about 2,000 tiny coral 
islands in the Indian Ocean. The people are 
Moslems. Formerly, it was a dependency crf 
Ceylon and thereafter a British protectorate. 
It became a republic in 1963 but returned to 
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the status ot sultanate on February 22. 1954. 
by a decision of the Assembly. Complete in¬ 
dependence was proclaimed in July, 1^65. 
Capital is Male. 

7 . (a) (i) One round before the ilnah; it is 
the stage reached in almost all games, when 
four teams divided into two sets emerge victo¬ 
rious after winning their opponents, the win 
ners of each of these sets enter for the hnal 
chanipionsfiips. 

(ii) I'lie final movement in chess, when 
the ‘king’ can be neither moved nor protected, 
it ends in complete defeat. 

(iii) A player in hockey or football, whose 
duty is to prevent the scoring of goal, he has 
to be a strong defendant of his side. A custo¬ 
dian, whose business is to see that the ball does 
not cross the goal line. 

(iv) In Tennis, Badminton or Table Ten¬ 
nis applied to that players who gains the 
second place—or one who is defeated in the 
finals (hockey, football etc.) is called lunner- 
up. 

(b) (i) Hockey (ii) Football (iii) Cricket 

(iv) Badminton (v) Tennis. 

8. (i) i he front wheels of a motor car slight¬ 
ly lean outwards to allow for diflerence in 
angles, when turning round the corner to give 
the car-greater stability. 

(ii) So that the centre of gravity remains 
within tile base. This provides him the neces¬ 
sary centripetal force, and keeps him stable. 

(iii) The inner layers tend to expand 
carliei than the outer layers, and the tumbler 
.racks by the resulting pressuie; it is due to 
ihtequal expansion. 

(iv) A few elements disintegrate them¬ 
selves into a, ^ and li rays resulting 
in the foimation of new elements. 'I'his pro¬ 
cess is known as radio-activity. Uranium, 
radium, thotium are the examples of radio¬ 
active elements. 

(v) When the bats are coming out of theii 
cells, we tio not hear any sound. Though in 
fact they are making a series of sharp squeaks, 
so high pitched that the human cars cannot 
detect tliciii. These high pitched sounds arc 
called ‘ultrasonics’. 

These sounds help the bats to avoid obs¬ 
tacles, because any solid thing sends back the 
echo, and the bats become conscious of the 
possible danger. 

9. (a) (i) Inoculation means the introduction 
of germs of the same disease below the skin so 
as to produce the disease in a mild form and 
thus irain immunitv from a severe attack of 


the same disease. Inoculation is done as a 
preventive measure against plague, cholera, 
typhoid, etc. 

(ii) Vaccination means the introduction 
of any product of biological origin and im¬ 
munologic potency designed to prevent a 
specific disease. It is done by making a few 
scratches with a knife on the arm and then 
rubbing the vaccine with a knife in case of 
small-pox. ’I'he B.C.G. vaccine is injected into 
the skin to get immunity against tuberculosis. 

(iii) Injection is the method by which 
medicine inr a particular disease is introduced 
directly into the blood so as to bring early 
relief from the disease. It is a curative mea¬ 
sure. 


(b) (i) Increase the resisting power of the 
body by living in well-ventilated houses or 
drinking pure water or taking proper food or 
regular exercise in open; or avoiding alcoho¬ 
lic liquors, exhaustion and worry. 

(ii) Observe perfect cleanliness regarding 
house, clothes, skin, teeth, nails etc. Wash your 
hands before taking meals. 

(iii) Use separate combs, towels, and 
handkerchiefs. 

(iv) Do not dine in the^same dishes with 

another person, much less with a person 
known to be suffering from an infectious 
disease. • 

(v) Do not sit too close to a person suffer¬ 
ing from an airborne disease. 

(vi) Do not allow flies to sit on eatables. 

(vii) Avoid bites of insects. Use mosqui¬ 
to-nets at night. Do not walk about with bare 
feet. 


(viii) Get yourself vaccinated against 
small-pox, Get inoculated against those di¬ 
seases during epidemic days. 

10. (a) Vitamin C (b) Faraday (c) 5 ft. 6 inches 
(d) Constellation (e) Giraffe (f) Cobalt rays 
(g) R.adium. 

11. (i) According to value. 

(ii) Otherwise; an assumed name. 

(iii) Full discretionary powers. 

(iv) Out of the depths (of sorrow and 
suflering). 

(v) Divide and rule. 


12. (i) Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

(ii) United Nations Educational, Scienti¬ 
fic and cultural organisation. 

(iii) All India National Trade Union 

Congress. 

(iv) Kuomintang. 

(v) British Overseas Airways Corporation. 

(vi) Government Issue. 




(In these tolunrns we answer queries from our readers. Considering the volume of \ 
tetters pouring in only selected queries are answered. Letters from our readers%are 
welcome, and these, with the exception^of personal queries, may ^be addresseai^to 
/Ae Editor, Question Box.) ‘ / 


Q. Explain the following: — 

(i) The international ampere. 

(ii) The international ohm. 

(iii) The international volt. 

(iv) The international Watt. 

(M. Krishna Murthy, Srisailani). 

.4ns. (i) All ampere is a unit of electric 
current. Tie absolute ampere is 10“’ electro¬ 
magnetic units of current. A current may be 
measiireil in tFic.se latter units by means of the 
current lialance. The former international 
ampere was defined^as the unvarying current 
which, when passed through a solution of sil¬ 
ver nitrate, deposits silver at the rate of 
0.00111900 gm. per second. One international 
ampere = 0.99987 al).solutc amperes. 

(ii) The ohm is unit of electrical resist¬ 
ance. The absolute ohm*is 10® electromag¬ 
netic units of resistance, and is that resistance 
in wliich energv is dissipated at the rati* of 
one watt Fry the flow q/ one absolute ampere 
of current. The former international ohm 
( = 1.00048 absolute ohms) was defined as the 
resistance, at 0 degree C, of a column of mer¬ 
cury 106.3 cm. in length, of mass 14.4521 gm., 
and of uniform cro.ss-sectional area. 

(iii) Volt is tlic unit of electromotive force 

and potential difference. The absolute volt is 
10® electromagnetic units of potential, and is 
that potential difference which, applied across 
the ends of a conductor having resistance of 
one absolute ohm, causes a current of one ab¬ 
solute ampere to flow. The former interna¬ 
tional n)olt was similarly defined in terms of 
the international ohm and international 
ampere. One international = 1.0035 obso- 

lute volts. 

(iv) The watt is the unit of power. Tlic 
rate of work done in joules per second; the 
energ^y expended per second by an unvarying 
electric current of 1 ampere flowing through 
a conductor the ends of which are maintains 
at a potential difference of 1 volt. Equivalent 
to 10’ ergs per secotid; The power in watt& 
is given by the product of the current in am¬ 


peres and tlie potential difference in volts. 
1000 watts = 1 kilowatt: 746 watts = one horse¬ 
power. The former international watt was 
similarly defined in terms of the international 
ampere and international volt. 

(7. Introduce me with the following: — 

(i) Seneca, (ii) Emerson (iii) Samuel 
Butler (iv) Thomas Fuller. 

(R. K. Wig, Bangalore), 

Ans. (i) Seneca (4 B.C.—A.D. 65). Roman 
philosopher. He was the son of .Seneca the 
Elder. Scncca was Nero’s tutor, I)ut after hit 
accession fell into disfavour and committed 
suicide at Nero’s order. He wrote es.says or 
ethical suFijccts from the Stoic .Standpoint 
and .9 tragedies which in the 16th century 
England tvcrc accepted as classical models. 

(ii) Emer.son (1803-82) American poet ant 
essavist. In 1832. he went abroad and me 
Carlvlc, wlio liad a deep and lasting influeno 
on his thought. On his return to America it 
1833, lie led tlic Tran.scendcntalists. He madji 
a .second visit to England in 1847 and inc.^ 
porated Fiis impressions in English Trait 
(1856). He wrote manv other famous books 
His verse is remarkable for its quality o 
thought, and as a prose-writer, he possessed ; 
Iirilliaiit and clear style. 

(iii) .Samuel Butler (1612-80). Englisl 
satirist. He served in the household of th 
countess of Kent, and then of Sir • Saraue 
Luke. After the Restoration he became seert 
tary to the earl of Carberry, His poem Hud\ 
bras, published in three parts in 1663, 166 
and 1678, became immediately popular for it 
biting satire against the Puritans. 

(iv) Thomas Fuller (1608-61) Englisl 
author. Rector at Broadwindsor Dorset, trot 
1634, he served as a Champlain to the Royal 
ist Army, and at the Restoration became th 
king’s Chaplain. He is known for his WO: 
thies of England (1662). 

Q. Introduce with the following :-— 
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^i) ('luslavus Adolphus (ii) Turrnnv 

(iii) Prince hngene (iv) Zatna. 

{Narendra Shah, Surcndniiiii}’ir). 

Ans. (i) Giistavus (1594-1632). King ol 
Sweden. .Son of Chailc.s IX, whom lie siutced- 
ed in 1611, he waged .succe.ssful wais vvilli 
Denmark, Ru.ssia, and Poland, and in the 
Thirty Years War became a champion of the 
Protestant cause. Landing in Germany in 
1630> he defeated Wallcstein at Lutzen, but 
was killed in the battle. He was known as 
the ‘Lion of the North’. 

(ii) 'rurenne (1611-75). French marshal, 
one of the ablest of Louis XIV’s gcneials. 

(iii) Eugene (1663-1736). Austrian gene 
ral. Wlicn Louis XIV refu.sed him a couunis 
sion he enteied the Austrian army, and served 
against the Turks at the defence of Vienna in 
1683, and against the French on the Rhine 
and in Italy 10 years later. In 16.97 he expel¬ 
led the Finks from Hungary by his triuiyfih 
It Zenta. In the war of the Spanish Succcs- 
jion he shared with Marlborough in his great 
zictorie.s. He fought a last campaign against 
:he French in 1734-5. 

(iv) Zama:—Site of battle fought in 202 
B.C. in Niundia (now Algeria) in which the 
Carthaginians under Hannibal were delcalcd 
jy the Romans under Scipio, so ending the 
iccond Punic War. 

(L I nlighIcH me to which games the jol 
owing hophies are given: — 

(a) 1. Aga Khan Cup. 2. Rohinloii 
^aria Tiophy. 3- Thomas Cup. 4. IW'llinglon 
1 ropliy. 5. Jayalaxini Cup. 

(b) W'hal do Ihe following abbreuiaiions 
land joi} 

(i) LL.M. (ii) LVC (iii) KPCG (iv) DR; 
v) ECM. 

(/. Ii. Mclhusalah, Hydeiah.ul) 

Alts, (a) 1. Hockev (Bombay). 2 (iiickct 
Intel Ihiivei.sity). 3. liailminton (Woihl liad- 
liiiton) (lliampionships. 4. Rowing (India). 

. National i'able Fennis Championship 
Women, India). 

(b) (i) Master of Law (ii) Indian Airlines 
lorporation. (iii) Kerala Pradesh Coiigre.ss 
lommitiec. (iv) Deputy Inspedor General 
r) European Common Market. 

(?. F.nlighlen me about the ‘1954 Geneva 
greeinenis’. 

(S. N. Biswas, Calcutta). 

.Ins. "[’he main terms of the agreement 
'ere: — 


(i) The State of Vietnam was to be parti¬ 
tioned into two almost ccpial areas by the 
dcniartaiion line near the 17lh Parallel. The 
northern part passed under the control of the 
Communists, and the southern part under the 
control of a pro-West regime; 

(ii) Hostilities were to cease immediately; 

(iii) Rearmament of armies on either side 
was banned; 

(iv) An International Supervisory Com¬ 
mission (I.S.C.) was appointed, witli India 
(Chainuan), Canada and Poland its members. 

(v) Laos and Cambodia were created as 
separate sovereign states and they were prohi 
bited from joining either of the two power 
blocs. 

The task of the commission was to see the 
execution of the Geneva Agreement and to 
hold elections in both Vietnams with a view to 
le-unifying the two areas. 

(1. What is ‘Balance of Payments' of a 
country} (Anilkumar G. Take, Latur). 

A ns. It is .a summary of the financial re 
suits of economic relations between one coun- 
tiy and the rest of the world over a certain 
period, usually a year. It consists in ellect of 
2 lists; on the one side, of the transactions 
which give rise to a demand for foreign cur¬ 
rent ies, i.e. to pay for which pounds havis to 
be sold for dollars, francs etc.; and on the 
other, of those transaefions which are payable 
in surling i.e. foreigil currencies have to be 
sold tor pounds. 

f). IVhat is Glaucoma} 

(Sudhir Kalia, Chandigarh). 

Ans. It is a disease of the eye characteris¬ 
ed by inciea.se of intraocular fluid which accu- 
niuLiles, pushes the lens and iris forward and 
may ilcsiroy the retina, with resultant blind 
ness. Fhe .symptoms include rapidly increas¬ 
ing shorl sightediiess, coloured-rings on look¬ 
ing ai lights and Haines, and pain in the eyes 
and foieheatl. Fhe eyes, when pressed with 
the lingers, are found to be unnaturaUy hard. 

(). Which President of the USA was the 
son of a former President} 

(C. P. Duhey, Lucknow) 

.■ins. John Quincey Adams (U.S. President 
1825-29) was the son of John Adams (U.S. 
President 1797-1801). 

(In our September, 1966, issue it was 
wronglv mentioned that Franklin Roosevelt 
(U.S. President 1933-45) was the son of Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt (U.S, President 1901-9) (Q. 
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6(a) (i) Page 827). FDR was the 5th coumti of 
Iheodoie Roosevelt. We regiet the mistake) 

Q (d) Why does a bee humt 
(b) Where do all the fhes go in winieri 
(Avmash Chander, New Delhi) 

A ns. (d) Ihc bee’s iiumiuiug is made by 
the movement ol its wings Ihe wings vibiate 
vtiy lapidly. as they move to and iio, and 
these vibiations set up waves iii the air that 
cany the sound to oui ears. 

Buds dap tlicu wings as they lly, also, 
moving them up and down ihe movement 
of then wings, howevu, is so much slowei 
than tliat ot the bee s wings that it creates 
veiy little sound, ihe honeybee moves its 
wings back and forth more than 4U0 times a 
second, sometimes more than 26,UU0 times a 
minute. Because these movements aie se 
rapid, we cannot suit out the individual 
sounds, but iieai the eoiistaiit humming. Ihc 
word humimiig’, ^ike the woid pop’, imi 
tates the sound it describes., 

(b) Most iiies live their lives in spring and 
summer, then die. Some hide lu quiet places 
about the house, in outbuildings, in the fields 
ihey do npt feed. The^ simply lie doimant, 
sleeping as a squirrel in his nest sleeps the 
cold days away. 

• 

But an unexpected warm day in wintet 
comes. The fly feels* the extia warmth. It 
wakes him, makes him hungary and sends hun 
forth to seek food The warm day passes and 
he may get back to safe hiding, but most like 
Iv the rctuining cold will kill him Those that 
live through the wintei lay eggs, and soon 
there arc as many flies as ever. Killing one flv 
in the spring means many fewer in the sum 
mcr. 


i) Why does heat seem to make things 
quiver} (Pawan Kumar, Jaitu Mandi) 

Ans When a current of hot an passes 
between any object and our eyes, the object 
appears to quiver or shimmer. The different 
layers of the air aie heated to different tempe 
latures, and this causes the light to change its 
course constantly and to be bent this way and 
that. The scientific word for this bendmg of 
light is refraction. 

Q. What do we mean by the following — 
(i) Hire purchase, (ii) Cold Standaid 
(lii) Fxcise Duty (itr) Debentures (v) Letter of 
Credit. (Bhagwant Rai, Meerut). 


Ans (i) A system for the puichase ^ 
goods, by whuh they aie obtained on hire, 
each payment is also treated as a part pAy*j; 
ment of the purchase price 

(ii) it IS a system of curieucy based on 
free coinage ot gold. It pre-supposes that the 
State will sell and bu,y gold at nxed price in 
term ot the local currency. 

(ill) it IS the duty charged on goods maau^ 
factmed within the country, excise duties Ml 
sugar, matchbox, cloth etc. have been levied 
by the Government of India. 

(iv) A debentme is a certificate issued by 
a eompaiiy to its ereditois promising the pay* 
ment ot a stated sum at fixed rate of intexest, 
aftei specific period ot time. A debenture tt 
tile last charge on the assets ot the compeny* 

(v) A lettu from a bank, firm oi one ptx- 
sfiii to aiiothei author isiiig paymait to a thltd 
person ot a specified sum, tor which the sedr 
aei assumes lull responsibility. 

Q Lxplatn the following: — 

(a) bchurnan Plan (b) Munich Pact, 

(Rajiv, New Ddhi). 

Ans. (a) initiated by M. Schuman, the 
then ioieign Minister ot France, where^ the 
steel and coal production ot six countries 
(1 lance. West Germany, Belgiuip, Italy, Luxr 
embuig and the Netherlands; was to be po^ 
ed, so as to avoid unhealth competition. 
supra national authority was set up to control 
the production, and also the distribution of 
steel and coal The European Coal and Ste^l 
community came into force on 25th July, 19^ 
for a period of 50 years It increased the out¬ 
put ot coal and strengthened the economy of’ 
Euiope. 

It was an impoitant step to bring about ft/ 
rapproaehment between i ranee and West, 
Get many and also to stiengtlien the econmny"' 
ot Europe. It resulted in the establishment Of 
European Common Market ^ 

(b) This agreement was signed by UJK..,5 
It lly, fiance and Get many at Munich on Sepxy 
tember 29, 1938 The signatories agreed 
cede to Geimany the Sudetan German districtt^l 
of Czechoslovakia 7 his was known as th(f^> 
policy of appeasement followed by ChambaN-' 
lain to placate Germany. 






THE ART OF EFFECTIVE SPEECH 

Effective, forceful speech and conversation 
is the key to advancement both in our jobs 
tnd in our social life. 

Speech is the most important means avail- 
ible to us to communicate our personalities 
:o others. Except for members of our fami 
ies and a few intimate friends, the Avhole 
vorld knows us only through what we say and 
TOW wc say it. 

'Fhere is always room for improvement 
ind we should not grudge the time devoted to 
t. Effective conversation can be acquired by 
jiving attention to its three main ingrediants. 

First of all, no one can speak or converse 
rffectively without having plenty of things to 
alk about. A well-stocked mind is the iirst 
^sselltial. This does not call for an abnormal 
utelligence, nor a higher education. 

Plenty of ordinary, everyday people are al- 
vays interesting to talk with because they 
:eep abreast of current affairs, and make a 
>oint of remembering the unusual or out ol 
he way facts that come to their notice. It is 
tot necessary to be an expert in order to 
omment on some topic which is in the news. 

Nor do you need to have decided opinions 
m controversial subjects. In fact, it is often 
>ctter to have an open mind as this encour- 
es others to explain their views to you, aid- 

by the well chosen questions which you 
«11 be able to ask if you have been follow- 
ng the matter. So take a good newspaper 
laily and read it with a receptive, but criti- 
al, mind. 

Certain subjects, however, will have a 
pecial interest for you, such as your work or 
dur hobbies. It is as well to acquire all the 
nformation about them that you can, so that 
here will be at least one or two topics in 
/hich your knowledge is out of the ordinary. 

This expert knowledge will fit in on 
ountless occasions when other topics are 
.ndcr discussion, and enable you to contribute 
amethiug useful to the conversation. 

Talk to as many people as possible and 
tay attention to what they say. Each is an 
Xpert on something, if only his job. 1 once 


listened captivated to a road sweeper, whose 
simple job had given liim an extraordinary 
knowledge of the streets. 

He knew all about the diileient kinds of 
toad surface in use, the varying patterns of 
drams, how far apart the lamp standards were, 
why some roads were easier to keep clean than 
others. He opened my eyes to many homely 
things 1 had not noticed before. 

Everyone you meet, from his work or his 
hobbies or his experiente of people or the 
books he has been reading, has something to 
say to you that is worth remembering and 
using to enrich your own conversation. 

But you must use your knowledge in 
wa)s that will interest tlie listener. I'hink all 
the time of the other man and make clear to 
him the relevance of what you are saying to 
his problems and interests. 

Failure to do this will turn you into a 
bore. After a well-stocked mind, the next 
essential in good talk is^tlie power to construct 
direct, telling sentences—to choose the right 
words or phrases to express what is in your 
thoughts or your memory. Concise, lucid 
speech, with a touch of wit and occasional un¬ 
expected turns of phase is a prize well worth 
a great deal of trouble to attain. 

Read as much as you can, concentrating 
on good authors. But do not read as a duty 
or with a conscious effort at self-impromevent. 
Read for enjoyment, to derive the maximum 
pleasme or instruction from the book. You 
will then gradually acquire a larger vocabulary 
and begin to reproduce in your speech the 
simple, direct sentences which are the hall¬ 
mark of the great author. 

Do not neglect to use a dictionary, not 
only to find out the meaning of unusual 
words, but to dieck occasionally on some fami¬ 
liar ones whose meaning may have become * 
blurred in your mind with continiml misuse. 
Notice how these words are used by the authors 
you are reading. 

Try to avoid developing pet phrases which 
Jiave no meaning and are tacked on to sen¬ 
tences needlessly. “Really and truly”, "all 







things being equal", "taking it by and large"-— 
such phrases have their uses, but there is a 
temptation to repeat them constantly, almost 
without being aware of it. 

Ask a candid, but reliable, friend to tell 
you if you have phrases that you are always 
jising, and then set about to drop them com¬ 
pletely. 

Avoid vagueness. This is best done by 
using concrete words instead of abstract ones. 
Thus it is usually better to refer, for example, 
to "people without jobs” than to "the un¬ 
employed”. 

Watch out for vagueness in the remarks 
made to you and try to eliminate it by asking 
questions. Here you must avoid all appear 
ance of trying to be superior or of being criti¬ 
cal of another’s inability to formulate his ideas 
clearly. Let your questions arise from a sym¬ 
pathetic desires to get down to the concrete 
reality. 

The third requirement for powerful tell¬ 
ing speech is to develop a pleasant sounding 
voice. Elocution is«an art in itself, but some 
simple rules will enable imyonc to bring about 
an improvement. 

It is important to copy good models, and 
the radio can be a great help. .Select one or 
two regular broadcasters whose voices you 
admire. Pay attention to fhe way tliey speak— 
how they pronounce words, what tlicir vowels 
sound like, how fast they talk, how they vary 
the pitch, how they crophasire a word, and so 
on. 

Do not try to copy them, but allow your 
study of them to percolate into your mind. It 
will affect your speech in its own goodtime. 

Vary the tone of your voice. Remember 
to pitch it low rather than high speak fairly 
slowly and do not hurry unless you get carried 
away by your subject—an occasional happen¬ 
ing which your listeners will enjoy. 

Be careful not to drop your voice towards 

the end of a sentence. This is a bad fault. 

Often jive do not hear the only words that have 

any information to give us when a speaker has 

this habit. ■ 

• ' ^ 

Remember, too, that it is an important 
.part of elocution to adopt an easy, relaxed 
(hut not sloppy) manner, and to keep your 
hands unden control. Do not fiddle with your 
tie or necklace. Do not make irritating noises 
by drumming fingers, on the table or clicking 
the clip on your pen. 

Finally, if you have access to a tape re¬ 


corder, use it extensively. Listen to your 
voice over and over i^in, practi^ reading- 
aloud and listen to the result. By this means., 
loo, you make a detailed study of your pro* 
gress. 

A well-filled mind, a mastery of Engli^ 
and a pleasantly developed voice—these are 
the ingredients which will enable you to 
delight with your conversation all whom you 
meet. They lead the way to success in the art 
of effective speech. 

(By Martin Rhodes in Psychologist Magadne} 
* * * 

CAUSES OF FAILURE IN HIGHER 
EXAMINATIONS 

Each year thousands of students fail in 
university and other examinations. The ris¬ 
ing number of failures each year is profound*- 
ly disturbing the educationists of India who 
believe that such n waste of time, money, and 
energy of human resources is indefensible. Mr. 
M. C. Chagla, Education Minister, comment¬ 
ed* this year in Parliament that he was "pain¬ 
fully conscious of the wastage in examination 
as a large number of students failed at various 
stages. This should not happen.” Mr. Chagla 
also said that it was not possible for the Gov¬ 
ernment to solve this problem as universities 
arc autonomous. 

The most recent report qp the " Standards 
of University Education” publl9!^!||^ by the 
Universvity Grants Commission reported that 
the wastage of resources in trying to impart 
higher education to unsuitable students was 
enormous. In the United .States failures in 
examinations arc almost negligible as compa;^ 
ed to India. In Britain, only 14 per cent dx 
the students fail in University examinations. 
Bombay University, on the other hand, has 
found that 7 .S per cent of the students who 
enter the University fail to earn a degree. In 
Baroda University, 33 per cent of the students 
leave before completing the course. Failures 
ill various universitv examinations in Punjab 
are as large as in other comparable universi¬ 
ties. In order to check mass failures of stu¬ 
dents, the Universitv Grants Commission re-, 
port suggests that some instruments should be 
designed to weed out and screen unsuitaljle 
students before thev join college or university. . 

As institutions of higher education are ; 
subjected to increasing pressure of enrolment. ; 
the problem of failures will undoubtedly be¬ 
come more serious. Todav, there is strong 3 
emphasis on going to college. There are nO;; 
selective admission policies and all students 







ire accepted to join college without any 
icreening whatsoever. So long as this polity 
:ontinucs, mass murders (failures) will conti- 
lue to he part of India's system of cdiicaiion. 

If colleges and universities are lo do their 
!ull share of responsil)ility in combnliiig huge 
ailurc in univei-sity exaniin.ations. there aie 
OTtain clianges whirli must come about in 
India’s educational system. 'The first ptol)lem 
should be the idea of identifying and predict 
ing students who aie most likelv to lail about 
i year before ihev actually fail, or as suggested 
liy the Ibiiversifv Grants Commission, a sc ho 
lastic aptitude test can be given before stu- 
Icnts entci college. Research findings justify 
that such measures have proved effective in 
reducing school dropouts in othc:r parts of the 
ivorltl. particularlv the United States. 

There are numerous types of instruments 
already in the market which can he used to 
predict success in college. Students who arc 
likely to fail should not be allowed to enter 
rollege. Marginal cases may he admitted* on 
trial basis ancl if they do not show an improve¬ 
ment in their araclcmic achievement, they 
should he asked to leave rollege after one aca¬ 
demic: year to make room for others. 

Why do students fail in examinations? 
Ever since the first scliool began, there have 
been students who failed in a test, cjui/, or an 
oral anc!c>t '\lrittcn examination. "J^his is an 
old problem. However, recent research in 
p.sychology has given mankind new insight 
and tools to handle problems of failing siu 
dents. The following are some of the reasons 
why studenls fail in examinations: 

PSYCHOLOGICAL- mental block against 
teachers and college; lack of motivation and 
ambition; cxce.ssive fear of examinations which 
lowers mental efficiency; unhappy emotional 
experiences at college; and poor self-image. 

INTELLECTUAL—jioor intelligence (low 
I.Q.); lack of competence in oral and written 
communication skills; and poor high school 
background. 

ADMlNISTRATIVE—incompctcnt tea- 
no value on education; had company; and 
poor human relations with teachers, classmates 
and parents. 

PERSON.AL—had study habits; pOor at¬ 
tendance at college: absence of occupational 
joal; inadequate preparations for examina¬ 
tions; and poor reading .skills. 

ADMINTSTR.ATIVE—incompetent tca- 

fhers; iuadei|u:ite laljoraioiics and facilities at 


college; overcrowded classrooms; lack of ob 
jectivity in examinations and careless evalua 
lion of subjective answers. 

PHY.SIOLOGICAL—poor physical and 
menial health; neurological problems. 

FINANCIAL—lack of adequate money 
to buy hooks and materials and poor econo 
inir backgiound. • 

In onlei to dcfieasc wholesale failures in 
iniivcrstiy examinations, it is cleat that if _ 
leaders in the held of education are ini crested 
in the future of oui young people, then thev 
should have a five year plan lo alleviate some 
of the psychological, intellectual, sociological, 
personal, administrative, physiolcjgical and 
iiiiancial factors. Most of (he educators agiee 
that students are not wholly responsible for 
their failures in examinations. Something is 
wrong with the system of education, teachers, 
facilities ancl our inachinci y of examination 
system. 

One of the big reasons why students fail 
is that they arc scared to “death” of examina¬ 
tions and the outcomes, v. This is due to the 
fact that fear Icwers the mental efficiency and 
in cerain cases destroys intelligence. A sacred 
fighter may be the best fighter, however re¬ 
search in applied p.sychology justifies that a 
scaled learner is always a poor learner. 

Some students-who fail in examinations 
may have some neurological problem. Recent¬ 
ly there has been much talk about "word- 
hlindness.” The experts seem to believe that 
there is a certain percentage of students whose 
organuation and structure of the brain make 
word recognition difficult or impossible. It is 
a neurotic reaction to tension and stress. 

Recently, a number of experiments have 
been conducted in the United States to streng¬ 
then the holding power of colleges and there¬ 
by decrease failures and dropouts in institu 
lions of higher learning. In an experiment at 
Stanford University, Dr. Bernadine Allen, 
psychologist, gave financial rewards to failing 
students and succeeded in improving their 
academic achievement. The Board of •Educa¬ 
tion, Los Angeles, California, has decided to 
set up a special school exclusively for drop-out 
(failed) high school students. New York re¬ 
cently organized an Operation Return Pro¬ 
gramme for failed students. In 1963, Presi- • 
dent Kennedy made 250,000 dollairs available 
from his emergency fund to organize a "Pro¬ 
gress School Drop-outs." 

Recently,, President Johnson has organiz¬ 
ed a Job Corps to educate and train students 
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who have failed and dropped out of school 
and college. Numerous similai experiments 
have been made with varying degrees ol suc¬ 
cess in the United States and othei paits ol 
the world. Of course, these evpeiimcnts have 
implications for the educational system in 
India. 

Some students who fail tommit suicide 
They are liighlv frustrated and cannot fare 
theii patents, liicnds and relatives, and socic 
t\ Othcis, after one lailure in an evamina 
tion just give it up Ilowevii, I feel that thcie 
is no such thing as fail'uic except to those %\ho 
accept and believe in failuie A gicat numbei 
of students who lail give it another trv^ A 
stiidv of the lists of gieat scientists and distin 
guished men justify that many failed on theii 
first attempt In fact, iheie are few pcjsitions 
in life in which failures and clifTiculties an. 
not cncountctcd At one time Churchill fail 
cd in school Kennedy dropped out of Prince 
ton Univeisitv and graduated with honoins 
fiom Haivartl Univcisits Mahatma Gandhi 
fared difficulties and pioblems at numerous 
stages in his life He failed in his lust legal 
suit hefoic a Bombay Magis'liatc Everyesne 
knows how Prime Minister Shastri faced diffi 
culties and giim realities of life before he earn¬ 
ed the highest office in India The earlier 
our students accept the fact that life holds 
mans more defeats than victories, the^ better 
prepared they will be in all walks of life. 

(By Dr. Harbans Singh) 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: 

THE TOWN AND COUNTRlf PLANNER 

Oiu old towns and cities hgve grown and 
developed without much planning behind 
them. As a result the layout of these cities 
and towns aie very clumsy. Most of the resi¬ 
dents suftei fiom many difficulties and live in 
uncomfortable houses. Sometimes roads are 
either too few or too narrow and shopping 
centres, hospitals, schools, parks, playgrounds, 
etc., either cio not exist at all or exist at incon¬ 
venient places. 

During thp last 40 years, the urban popu¬ 
lation has more than doubled. In 1941, onlv 
14 per cent of the people lived in whan areas, 
whereas in 1951 the urban population had in¬ 
creased to 17 per cent. It is estimated that 
during the last 8 years it has again inc^’cased 
considerably. Against this back^ound of in¬ 
creasing urban population and their social 
needs, the modern science of Tosra and Coun¬ 
try Planning has gradually develo'ped in India, 


k 

Town and Country Planning,is a well recote-' 
nised career for maiiv people. I'liough it » 
relatively a new subjet t, it has Already become 
a iP(Ogiiiscd com sc of studv in a number of 
Institutions 

The 'Town and C’ounlry Planner prepares 
plans foi the establishment, development and 
expansion of specified in ban and lur.nl areas 
within the financial .and other matciial re- 
sounts of the community. The ‘Development 
Pl.m’ Ol (he ‘Mastet Plan’ as it is more fami- 
li.iilv know'n provides both for long teim deve¬ 
lopment as well as short teim development by 
phasing the iinpiovemcnf to the towm or city. 
In mastci plans he has to consider not only 
how best the immediate needs of the people 
living in the nc.i ran he served, hut also he 
has to make provision for the future develop¬ 
ment of the town. «o that ill fiituie needs of 
the expanding communities of the town 
he fulfilled Mastci plans are so fiamed that 
all constiuctions mav conform to the patterns 
in .the plan, without anv diffirnllies While 
preparing any plan, the pi inner has also to 
frame lulcs and xegulations for controlling the 
use of all available land and other natural re- 
sources to the best use of all concerned. He 
has also to deal with all matters pertaining to 
the pieparation of specific schemes of trans 
port, water supply, drainage, supply o f electri 
city industrial housing. cducarK"^ institu 
tions and recreational facilities. jp 

PERSONAL QUALITIES necessary arc 

sympathetic appreciation of social needs 
understanding of economic conditions, sense 
of proportion, space perception, power of nb 
seivatioii. and a good unclerstanciing of land 
scape and ardiitectuie. A Town and Country 
Planner must have technical abilities for sur 
veying and preparing and drawing plans. He 
should be able to analyse information about 
existing conditions of regions and towns and 
draw conclusions from such analyses. He 
should have the capacity to convince peoph 
about the soundness of his plan, as the succes< 
of the plan depends on the acceptance and im 
plementation of it A Town and Country 
Planner should have an aptitude for architec 
tural design and civil engineering He must 
be a man of strong commonsense and convic* 
tion. 

TO QUALIFY a Town and Country 
Planner has to obtain a recognised Post-Gradu 
ate degree or diploma in town and country 
plannii^ and/or become an Associate membei 
of the Institute of Town Planners, India. The 
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courses for dcgiecs <ind diplomas are available 
in the (1) Sdiool ol 1 own and Countiy Plan 
ning, New Dtllu (2) I lie Indian Institute of 
Tethnology, Khai.tgpin (3) I In Hengal Lngi 
neering Coihgc, ]’() Hot.inn ti.ndcn. How 
rah. 

The School ol I own .md Countiv Plan 
ning, New' Dclln ofnis .t twostai diploma 
coutsc to llios< who line passed cithei the 
National Diploma < \aiinnation in Aidutcc 
tine ol the Ml India (ouneil of TcdniKal 
Education oi iis e<pn\ dent cv.nnination en 
who liolfl .111 ippioseel dcgice* oi diploma in 
civil engiinding oi a Masteis’ Degiee in Geo 
graph). Socnilog) Ftonoinics en a tlegrcc in 
I..aw The eoiiise begins in the month of 
August evciv seal 

In the Bengal Ftigineeimg College a pan 
time coni sc (oi the diploni.i in Town and Re 
gional Planning is available Tin diiiation ol 
the com sc is one ac.ideinic ve.ii of 8 months 
for giadiiatcs in aidiitcelmc oi those with 
equivalent qualifications, but two acadchiic 
ycais of 8 months fot giaduatcs in civil cngi 
neciing The’ couise coiiimenecs in August 
every vear. 

The Indian Institute of Technology, Kha 
ragpiii ofTcis a two vear Post Giaduatc Mastei 
in Tcchnologv com so in Town and Regional 
Plannimr^j^'j holdeis in architecture, 

engineei 1 * 1 ^. economics and geogiaphy. The 
course is reduced to one vear for those who 
had planning electives in under-graduate 
courses. 

The Institute of Town Planneis, India. 
New Delhi which is the onK recognised offi¬ 
cial body for town and countiv planners holds 
examination for Associate Membership of the 
Institute noimallv in Septcinbei everv vear. 
To be eligible for admission a candidate 
should eithci be a National Intermediate in 
architecture of the All India Board of Techni 
cal Education oi diploma holder in civil or 
mechanical engineeiing oi a degree holder in 
science economics, sociology, geography and 
political science or he should have anv other 
:)uaIificatioii recognised bv the Institute as 
equivalent to the .ibove To be elected as an 
\ssociate Member. a c andidate should not onlv 
oass the written and oril examinations, but 
dso should be at least 25 veais of age 

The degree from The Indian Institute of 
Technologv Kliaragpur and the diploma from 
the School of Towm and Countrv Planning. 
New Delhi, are lecogiriscd bv the Institute of 
Town Planners as exempting from their Asso- 


ciateship Examination. Only one year’s practi¬ 
cal experience subsequent to taking the degree 
or diploma is lequiicd belore election for 
Assoclateship cair be considered, 

FURTHER I RAINING is generally re¬ 
ceived through practical experience, but a fel¬ 
lowship of the Institute ot lown Planners, 
India, Membership of the Town Planniifg In¬ 
stitute, London. Membership ot the Royal In 
stitutc of British Architects, Membership ot 
the Institution ot Engineers, India are recog 
msed as higher quahiicalions Academic qua 
iificatioiis, experience, arrd age for acquiring 
fellowship and membership ol different bodies 
vai) (onsideiabl) A few senior research sclio 
latships are also available in these institutions 
for conducting researches under highly cxpeiL 
diced and qualified persons. 

OPTNINGS tor qualihcd town planners 
exist under the Central and Stale Governments 
.md in some impottaiir local bcxltcs, improve¬ 
ment trusts, development authorities, indus 
trial township authorities, etc. as Planning 
Assistants, Assistant Planijeis, Junior Planneis 
and similar other posts. A few town planners 
arc also cmplovcd in engineering institutions 
as teachers A few others are in private con 
sultation practice also. 

ENTRY into the nongovernmental servi¬ 
ces is generallv by• application in response to 
advertisements. Appointments under the Cen¬ 
tral and the State Governments are made al 
most alw<tys on the rnccommendation of the 
Union or the State Public Service Commis¬ 
sions 

PROSPECTS FOR ADVANCEMENT to 
higher posts ot Associate Planner or Architect 
Planner or Chief Planner under the Central 
Government exist for well qua>lified and effici 
ent people. Limited opportunities for promo 
tion also exist under the State Government and 
Local Bodies and big industrial establish¬ 
ments. It is expected that prospects of em¬ 
ployment will widen as the town planning 
activities increase with industrialisation and 
urbanisation. <■ ‘ 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: With the 
progress in industrialization, many new cities, 
towns and industrial estates are Rowing and 
some old ones arc expanding. Their growth 
and development is no lon^r unplanned as 
was the case before. The importance of phy¬ 
sical planning of cities, towns etc. has been 
realized by the community as a whole. The 
demand for town and country planners is 

(Continued on page 1017) 



19 YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

111 19 years of independence, including 
15 years of intensive planned education for 
all, India has succeeded in doubling the lite¬ 
racy of her population. During a century ot 
systematic state-aided educational effort, only 
12.2 per cent of the people in the country had 
been made literate by 1947. Today about 30 
per cent of the Indian population can read 
and write. 

The total expenditure on education in 
1947 was Rs. 57.66 irores only, i.c., Rs. 1.94 
per head of population. In 1965-66, the total 
expenditure amounted to Rs, 600.00 (rorcs, 
i.e., Rs. 12 per head .of population. 

In the field of priiiiary *education, tlic 
number of schools in 1946-47 was 1,72,661, i«i- 
cluding over 21,000 schools for girls. In 1950- 
51, the total number rose to a little over 2 
lakhs. In 1955-56 and 1960-61, the number of 
such schools was 2,78,135 ifnd 3,30,399 respec¬ 
tively, Today there are about 4 lakh primary 
schools in the country, •which include more 
than 25,000 schools for girls. 

Enrolment in primary schools (Classes 
I-V) in 1947 was 141 lakhs which rose to 191.5 
lakhs in 1951 and to 2517 lakhs in 1956. In 
1964, the number of students in these schools 
was 349.9 lakhs. The number has shot nplo 
511.4 lakhs this year. It means the pcramtagc 
of the school-going children i'n the age-group 
6-11 ro.se from 35 in 1947 to 43.1 in 1951, 50.0 
in 1956, 62.4 in 1961 and 77.8 in 1966. 

In 1947, the primary schools had over 4 
lakh iteachers. The percentage of trained tea¬ 
chers was 64. The number rose to 5,37,918 in 
1951, 6,91,249 in 1956 and 7.41.515 in 1961. 
Today there are over 10.5 lakh primary tea¬ 
chers, including 2 lalih female teachers, in the 
country. About 67 per cent of them are train 
ed teachers. 

So far as the expenditure on primary edu¬ 
cation is concerned, it was over Rs. 36.48 
crores in 1950-51, Rs. 53.73 crores in 1955-56 
and Rs. 73.45 crores in 1960-61. In 1965-66, 
Rs. 122 crores were spent in this field of edu¬ 
cation, whidi included a sum of Rs. 11 acres 
(pent on girls education. In this way, the 


cost per pupil per annum has risen from 
Rs. 14.2 in 194647 to Rs. 30.1 in 1965-66. 

Middle School Education* 

The number of middle schools in India 
was 12,843 in 1947 which rose to 13,596 in 
1951 and to 21,730 in 1956. In 1961, we had 
49,663 middle schools m the country and this 
year the number has further risen to 78,000. 
These include 8,000 schools for girls. 

In the middle sctiools (Classes VI-VllI), 
the total enrolment in 1947 was about 18 
lokh.s. It increased to about 31 lakhs and 43 
lakhs in 1951 and 1956, respectively. In 1961, 
the* enrolment at this stage stood at 67 lakhs, 
which has touched 110.33 lakhs this year. Thus 
the percentage of the school-going children in 
the age-gioup 11-14 has increased from 9 in 
1947 to 32 in 1966. 

, The total number of teachers in the mid¬ 
dle schools ill 1947 was 72,413—59 per cent 
being trained teachers. In 1i num- 
ber of teachers was about 1.48 in 

1960-61, it was about 3.45 lakhs, ^his year 
the total number of tcacheis at the middle 
stage is estimated at 5.2 lakhs. The trained 
tuachcis fonn 72 per cent of this numbci. This 
includes about 1,40,000 female teachers con¬ 
taining 77 per cent trained teachers. 

In 194647, the expenditure on middle 
.school education amounted to Rs. 480 lakhs. 
In 1950-51 and in 1955-56, il was Rs. 770 lakhs 
and Rs. 1,541 lakhs rcspeciiveh'. Rs. 43 aores 
were spent on middle school education in 
1960-61 and Rs. 7175 crores in 1965-66. 

Higher Secondary Education 

Expansion of secondary education since 
independence has been phenomenal, surpass¬ 
ing even the targets of development envisaged 
under the Five Year Plans. The total enrol¬ 
ment in Classes IX and above in 1949-50 was 
10.8 lakhs only. It rose to 12.20 lakhs (or 5.4 
per cent of the population in the age group 
14-17, in 1950-51, to 18.8 lakhs (or 4.5 per 
cent) in 1955-56, to 28.7 lakhs (or 10.5 per 
cent) in 1960-61 and to 5.4 Jakh.s (or 16.5 pCT 
cent) in 1965-66. The growth in the number 
of high and higher secondary schools during 
the corresponding period has been as under; 
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194950 . 0,682 

1950 51 . . 7.288 

1955 56 . . 10,838 

1960 61 . 17.257 

1965 66 26,000 

'1 he uuiiibd of ic.iduis .ilso iicoiclcd a 
ioiibidciablc use ihiinig tiu post indcpciid' 
ciKC )cais 111 1947, iIkh. ucit 87,862 tea 
thcis lh<- iniiiibu lost to 1,26o04 in 1951, 
to 1,89,794 in 19 j6 and to 2 96,305 m 1961 In 
1965 66, ilicu* v\cii 4,40 000 stcmulai) teachus 
in the coiniii) 

1 he lol.d txpeiidituic on liigliti sceon 
daiy edueation in India was Rs 12 22 eroics 
in 1946 47. Ks. 23 05 uoies in 1950 51. Rs 37 61 
(loics in 1955 56 and Rs 68 91 (loics in 1960 
61. Duiing 1965 66, tIu total < xpcndituit 
atnounted to Rs 118 times 

Die' (ost pu pnpil pti annum at this 
level was Rs 55 7 m 1946 47, Rs 72 9 m 19.50 
51. Rs 79 8 in 1955 56 .•nd Rs 91 7 in 1960 61 
I he eost in 1965 66 was Rs 107 4 

Reorganisation of School Fducation 

Closel) itlated to tlic genet al eiioits to 
iiupiove the quality ot e*dueation at the cle 
mentaiy stage is the intiodueiion ot basic 
education. Basic educauoii aims at impioving 
the /i)?£asr coirelaiing kaining 

with CTus, activity, Woik in the seiiool is oi- 
ganised to tnculeale ngfit habits ol woik, a 
spiiit ol eoopeiation, sell help, digiiits of 
laboui and olhei desiiablc tiaits so that on 
glowing lip the eiiild v\ould beeoiiie a useful 
iiicuibci ol lilt sotie'l). liasie edueation has 
been accepted as the nilional jiatlein ol 
edueation at the ekinentat} stage. 

Ihe nuiubei ol jinuoi basic seliools has 
ineicasdl boin 33,379 in 1950 51 to 42,971 in 
1955 56, 65.949 in 1960 61 and to 1,53,000 ni 
1965 66. 1 lie munbti ol stnioi basic schools, 

(coiiespondiiig to middle sdioolsy has incieas 
td horn 351 m 1950 51 to 4,842 in 19.55 56, to 
14,269 in 1960 61 .nid to 16,700 m 1965 66. 

Aftei (onsideiing the oigamsation pattcin 
iccoiiuuendtd by the Sceondarv hducatioii 
Comniissioii ot 1952, most ol the States have 
introduced elcincntaiy edue.ition ot 8 years’ 
duration lollowtd by a Inghei secondary 
course of thice yeais’ dotation 

Anothci impoitant step taken towards the 
iccoiistiuction ot sccondaiy education is the 
(stablishmctit ot luultipiuposc schools. In 
addition to coie-subjects such as languages, 
social Studies, general science, ciaft and physi¬ 
cal cdncaiioii, these schools make piovision for 


the teaching ot two oi moic of the following 
gioups ot subjects: humanities, science, agri¬ 
culture, commeicc, home science, line arts and 
technical subjects. 

The iiumbci ot iiiultipuiposc schools at 
tiic end ol the Inst Plan was 374. It lose to 
2,115 at the end ol the becond Plan. Af pic- 
sent, thcie aie about 4,000 mulli puipose 
schools ill llie countiy. 

Pollowing the piinciple of divcisihcalioii 
and to make sccondaiy iducation moie mcan- 
nigfiil, 86 junioi technical schools have been 
St,II ted in tlie country on an experimental 
basH Duiing the tfuce\eai tcim in these 
schools, the bovs aie given ovei 2,500 lours of 
woikshop piaeticc and drawing. 'PhiS com- 
piises ovei 55 pei cent ot the turriciila 

In 1963, a new type ot schools, known as 
Ccntial Schools, wcie set up umlei the direct 
auspices of the Union Ministiy ot Lducation. 
1 hev were designed piimaiilv to cater to the 
needs of the children of the defence person¬ 
nel and transfeiable employees of the Union 
Government 1 hey are now being developed 
as quality ievidential schools. At present, 
then number is about 100 and their adminis¬ 
tration has been tiaiisfeired to the Central 
Schools Organisation, a legisteicd society, 
constituted tor the purpose. 

Art and Science Colleges 

Since the achievement of independence, 
thcie has been a significant expansion in the 
held of higher education also. The number 
of universities has risen from 20 in 1947 to 64 
m 1965 66. Besides, there arc nine institutes 
deemexi to be universities in the country. 

In 1946-47, there were 420 arts and science 
colleges. The number of colleges has since 
been rising steadilv in response to the grow¬ 
ing demand for higher education . 'There 
were 498 colleges functioning in the country 
during 19.50-51, 712 in 1955 56 and 1,039 in 
1960-61. During 1965-66 it was over 1,700, 
including about 250 colleges for girls. 

Enrolment m these colleges was about 2 
lakhs in 1947. In 1951 there were 3.10 lakh 
students in these colleges. The correspond¬ 
ing numbers for 1956 and 1961 were 5,23 lakhs 
and 6.92 lakhs. In 1965-66, it reached as high 
as 10 lakhs, including about 1,80,OpO girls. 

The number of teachers in 1950-51 was 
15,312. In 1955-56, it rase to 23,812 and in 
1960-61 to 35,555. In 1965-66, there were 
about 50,000 college teachers in the country. 

At the tune of independence, the total 
annual expenditure on education in the oolt- 
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leges for Arts and Science amounted to 
ks. 4.39 cTores, which lose to Rs. 7.17 cioics 
in 1950-51, and Rs. 11.65 croies in 1955-56. In 
1960-61, the expenditure was about 21 ciorcs 
and ill 1965-66, it touched Rs. 33 troics. In 
this way, the cost per pupil per annum lecoid- 
ed an iiu lease fioni Rs. 223.9 in 1946-47 to 
Rs. 327.5 in 1965-66. 

Professional Education 

1 lie nuinbc ‘1 of piolessioiicil colleges, in¬ 
cluding tcadiei-tiainiiig colleges was 140 in 
1947, ^08 in 1951, 346 m 1956 and 852 in 1961. 
J lie iiumbet touched 1,350 in 1965-66, which 
included 150 collc'ges ioi git Is. 

'rhe total c;nrolinent in piolessional 
couises in India was 34,000 in 1946 47. It rose 
lo 90.000 in 1950-51, to 149 thousand in 1955 
56 .md to 265 thousand in 1960 61. In 1965- 
66, it loiuhed 420 thousand, which included 
aliout 50,000 gills. 

1 he cxpencliluie on piolessional educa¬ 
tion in 1946 47 amounted to Rs. 1.86 cioies. It 
incieased to Rs. 4.22«ciorcs in 1950-51 and to 
Rs. 7 cioies in 1955-56. In 1960-61, the cx 
penclituie went up to Rs. 15-80 cioies and in 
1965-66 it was Rs. 35 cioies. 

Correspondence Courses 

In ordei to leinove the cvci-increasing 
ptesstne ol enrolment on univcisitics and col 
leges, coiiespundcnce comses weie slatted in 
1962-63. 1 he cxpciimc^it was (list made with 

the Univeisity ol Delhi, which has pioved 
cpiite popular. 1 he introduction of cottes- 
ponclence couises in other universities and 
stilting evening colleges aie likely to be .speed¬ 
ed up in the Fourth Plan. 

With an allocation of Rs. 1,260 cioies tim¬ 
ing the I'ouiih Plan as against Rs. 560 cioies 
in the Thiicl Plan, education is bound lo make 
laiger strides duiing the next live )cars. 


STUDENTS’ EMPORIUM 

{Continued from page 1015) 
slowly but steadily increasing. Besides Cen- 
tial and State (ioverninents who foiiii the big¬ 
gest employers foi town and country plannei.s 
a number of big local bexties, iinprovcnient 
trusts, authorities for development of indus 
trial estates, river valley projects are employ 
ing town and country planneis. Opportuni¬ 
ties foi building-up piivate consultation prac¬ 
tice are also slowly growing. It is, therefore, 
estimated that during the next fi*w years most 
of those who qualify themselves as town and ^ 
country planners will be absorbed either in 
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employment or in private piaciice. It is also 
expected that the urban population will conti¬ 
nue to increase and in about 25 years, it will 
be more than double. It is not likely that 
there will be unemployment among town and 
country planneis, particularly when the posts 
now being held by the civil engineers ulti¬ 
mately go to cpialified town and country plan¬ 
neis. It should be noted, however, that this 
employment held is limiletl in sire. 

Further inlotmaiion on training and em¬ 
ployment may be available fiom; — 

1. '1 he Registrar, School of Town and 

Country Planning, Indraprastha 

Estate, New Delhi. 

2. The Registrar, Indian Institute of 

Technology, Kharagpur. 

3. Ihe Piincipal, Bengal Engineering 

College, Howl ah. 

4. 'Ihe Hon. Sccietary of the Institute 

of Town planneis, New Delhi. 

5. Employment Exchanges. 

* {Copyughl of the Union Ministry of 
Lnboin and Employment, with whose courtesy 
the above art tile is printed). 


I.A.S. & P.C.S. COMPETITIONS 

USEFUL BOOKS 

QUESTION AND ANSWmt^^omS 

1. History of Western Political Th^^^t 

(Complete) 

(From Plato to Present-Day) Rs. 12.^ 

2. History of Western Political Thonght 

(From Hobbes to Present-day) Rs. 8.(X) 

3. Political Science Theory Rs. 7.S0 

rrheory & Practice of Modem Government) 

4 . Principles of Public Administration 
(Second Revised and Enlarged Edition) 

Rs. 8.50 

5. Constitutional History of England Rs. 8.00 
All the above books By Suresh Chandra 
Pant of 1966 Edition 

6. United Nations Organisation Rs. 8.00 

7. Inteniational Oigaitisation and Institutions 

Rs. 4.75 

Both above books By Umesh Chand Shukia. 

Edition 1966 

8. The World Constitution (All constitutions) 

By B,C. Rai. Ks. 10.00 

9. Constitutional History of India and Na¬ 
tional Movement By R.N. Singh. Rs. 7.50 

10. I.A.S. Top Essays By Sri K. P. Srivasfave 
Under Secy. Govt. Utter Pradesh 

Rs. 2.75 

PRAKASHAN KENDRA Educational Publishers 
New Bnildhius. Aminabad. LUCKNOW 




EARLIEST EUROPEAN MAN 
DISC OVi.REO IN HUNGARY 

111 Aiigu.sl 1965, ;i find ol oulslandiiig iiii- 
poilaiicc Joi our iiiidcisJ.Hiding- ol prchistoik 
iiKin was made iicai the Iiuiigariaii village oi 
X’erLss/ollos, ahoiu 30 miles west ol Budapest. 
A team ol iliggers, under the archaeologist 
Luszlo Vertes ol the Budapest National Muse¬ 
um, discoveied in a limestone tpiairy Itag- 
inents ol a human skull hall a million yeais 
old, the Inst ol its type yet to he lound in 
Europe. Eor, as Vertes had suspeited and 
hoped, expert ex iniination has revealed the 
skull to he that ol a Homo cirrius, the human 
species whith preceded Homo ^afurns, and 
which includes the Pilhr((inthrofms ol Java, 
the SinalhtofjKs ol Peking and the South Alri- 
can // uslralo^)ilh<:cus. 

'J'he interest of the V''ertes.s/ollos site first 
became appaieiu in 1963, when X'ertes and his 
assistants unearthed, at the .same level as some 
uihcrwi.se unreinarkahle charted hones and 
stone impleincnl.s, a icHilh Itelonging to a pti- 
inoukjgast'"‘A*er chaiacteristic of the Pleisto¬ 
cene, (h hetame extinct about 400 thou¬ 
sand years ago, 'I’his di.stovery, writes Vertes, 
“me.iiii ill.It 1 teas digging- up the biggest, most 
wonderful find of mv life”: for no settlement 
as early as tit is had previously been known in 
Europe. 

"J'his theory was in f:ic.t pioved correct by 
subsequent finds: flint and cjuaitz tools, sign¬ 
ed bones which had been usc*d to build fire¬ 
places, then some children’s teeth, and finally 
the .skull it.self. "I’he tools found were .similar 
to those di.scovered at Choukouiien, near Pek¬ 
ing, at .Swartkrans, in .South Africa, and at Ain 
Harech in Algeria—all sites dating from 
roughly the same period as Vertesszollos. The 
fireplaces, too. were similar to those of Chou- 
kouticn (the earliest site previously known 
shoiving evidence of lire): thev prove that man 
at this stage knew the use of fne, though prob¬ 
ably onlv through keeping alight the embers 
of trees struck hv lightning. 

The exact place in time and the cliaracter 
ol these human remains are still unclarified: 
perhaps they represent the first human species, 
perhaps the most advanced Australopithecus — 
the Avell clc'velopcd creature which preceded ' 
Homo sapiens. In any event, wc now have 


proof that a form of Homo ereclus lived i 
Euiope; not only that, but Vcrtess/ollc)s hu 
shown that it ranks high among the let 
arciiaeological sites ol the world providin 
data on ilie earliest hisloty ol the human race 

In the part ol the site so far examinee 
four distinct cultural strata have been fouiic 
with at least 40-50 thousand ycais between tli 
fust and the last settlement. The great time 
intervals .separating the cultures brought abou 
considerable changes in the types of life tha 
existed theie along-side man. While certaii 
animals—beavers, rhinoceros, bears, wolves 
bn Halo and deer—have been found in eaci 
sli 'itum, other species and imprints of certaii 
plants have been found at only one or twi 
layeis. llungaiian palaeontologists have con 
eluded that bones fcjund in the lower layer 
belonged to species that liked a warm climate 
and tho.se in the upper layers to species tha 
could stand cold. This in lact bears out wha 
experts alreadv knew, namely that the rise o 
man-~-in China, Java or Africa—took place it 
an era of changing climate--the second cole 
period of the Ice Age, known as the Minde 
Glacial. 

Vertes is hoping for further importan 
finds as the digging continues, and in the 
meantime examination of the thousands of ob 
jects already found is beginning to throw lighi 
on the way of life of modern man’s remote 
ancestor. 

* * * 

KALINGA PRIZE AWARDED 

Dr. Eugene Rabinowitch, editor and one 
of the founders of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, has been selected as the fourteentli 
winner of the international Kalinga Prize for 
the popularization of science. The award is 
worth 1,000 pounds. 

The Kalinga Prize, named after the Indian 
empire ruled bv A.soka 2,200 years ago, is the 
personal donation of Mr. Bijoyanand Patnaik. 
an Indian industrialist. It is awarded annu- 
allv by an international jury appointed by 
Unesco. 

A member of ilie science faculty of the 
University of Illinois since 1947, Dr. Rabino- 
witch has had a long and distinguished career 
both as a scientist and as a leading figure in 
international scientific co-operation. 
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After studying chemistry in Gciinany, he 
woiked with Niels Bohr in C opcahagen in 
1933 and came to the United Stuts in 193t< 
latci taking pait in the Manh ittan i’rojeit In 
1945, he was coauthor of a repoit waiinng 
igamst the jjolitital constipunets ot nutltii 
weapons 

Ihit sime yeir, he bet line tditoi md 
cditoiid wrilti ot llie Itulh in of tlu Itoimc 
S(icnti\ts, I post lint ](tl liim to like an it 
tive lole in the I’ugwisli inoseincnt whith 
has held touiteen conferentes on sticnct intl 
woild atfairs attended hy sonic ot llu woiltl s 
most eminent scitiitisls and shaptis ot stiencc 
ptduy 

Di Rihinowitch his pul)1 shnl hooks on 
niainuin theniistiv pliotosvnthesis 'intl the 
implications ot modem stitnte foi the woiltl 
of the piesent and futuic lit lias ilso sent 
ten niimtious scientilic n lit Its ovti the past 
toity yeais 

Di Kabinowitch was noiiiniated ior the 
pii/e by the Vcne/uulan Association toi tlie 
Advancement of Scicntc lhis»years juiy was 
composed ot Plot C H Waddmgton, diieeioi 
ot the Institute of Animal Gentties at 1 din 
huigh, Di Veil nieio Deiilotcu, ex piesident 
of the Aigentine Association fur tlie Adsaiice 
mtnt ot bcienee, and Prot Joseph lluiwie, 
dean ol tlie eheinical taiulty of the llighci 
Polyteehnicd bchool oh Waisaw and editoi oli 
the itview Pioblttny 

Pievious winners ot the Piize, tounded in 
1951, have been Louis de Broglie (liance), 
Julian Huxley (United Kingdom), Waldem ir 
KaempiTert (USA), Augusto Pi Siinei (Veiie 
zuela), Geoige Gainov (USA), Bern and Rus 
sel (United kingdom), kail von Iiisch (Gei 
many and Austiia), [can Rostand (hiante), 
Ritchie ( alder (United kingdom), Ai thur C 
Claike (United Kingdom), Gei nd Piel (US\), 
Jagpt Singh (Indii), and I)i Wuien Wt i\ti 
(USA) 

* * * 

* 1966 EUROPE PRIZE FOR 

kristiansand 

The Council of Furope has awaidtd its 
Furope Prize for 1966 to Kristiansand, an old 
cathedral town and seapoit on the southern 
tip of Norway The award is made annually 
to the municipality which has made the great 
est contribution to European unite in the pist 
year. 

Kristiansand is 'paired’ with three other 
Scandinavian towns, and the local sports and* 
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cultiiial associations are in contact with simi 
lar bodies in England and Germany Since 
1951, Kristiansand Museum has oigam/cd an¬ 
nual suimnci couises in Iiencli and Norwegian 
foi ovei 200 sUidents fioni many Euiopcan 
(ountiics 

* * * 

SILENT THEATRE FOR THE DEAF 

Silent peifotmHues by dcii luturs aie 
lieing gisen this suinmci il W ilciloid. Con 
iieetuul to an ludicncc ol piolcssioiial actois 
itid cliieitois and ch it leidcis, who will eiiti 
(i/( ind suggisL iiiipioeeiiicnts 

Designed to exploic the possiliililies ot 
establishing a peiminent iej>eitoiy theatre lot 
the de if, the silent ilieitic makes use of inanu 
d Imguage and colouied lighting eflects Cues 
aie gixcii in the toim of vibi itions on the spe 
ei illy designed ding like stige which arc sens 
ed hv the aetois thiough then feet 

The perfoiminces, gixen by students from 
G iHaudet College, Washinguni DC , an insti¬ 
tution ior the highei edue ition of the deaf, 
aie part of a one ye ir pilot piojcet sponsored 
bv the Voiationil Reh ibilitatum Vdministra 
tioii The de d need their own ait forms,” 
said the \R\ Commissioner, Maiy I Switzer 
We hope that this piO|eet will lead to a per¬ 
il! inent thcatie which will oyj^onlybe valu 
ible III ich ibditation, hut cieatd'^^*N|u^eaf 
utois and open up othei occupatijpiS in’Hie 
the a tie 

M * * 

AUSTRALIAN UNIVERSITY OFFERS 
COURSE IN PIDGIN 

The Univeisity of Queensl md has cstab 
lisluel i course in pidgin the hist to be con- 
dueled by an Australnn unisersits The 
eouist w IS lequested hy the faculties of gov 
eminent anthropology and sociology to tram 
Students pi inning held work in New Guinea 
I inguistic studies ln\i shown pidgin to he a 
1 nigiiage in its envn i ight and not simply a 
corruption of English Mans medical leligi 
ous md technual hooks hue been written in 
pidgin 

* le K 

GRAPES FROM THE GANGES 

Oscr a bundled varieties of gi ipc in- 
rludmg some of the finest Russian, Yugoslav, 
Italian and Californian strains ean be grown 
on a commeieial basis in Noithein India, ex¬ 
perts claim Several plots of land between the 
]umna and Ganges rivers were planted with 
vines in an experiment conducted by the Na¬ 
tional Hoiticultural Rcstirch Station at Mee 
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rut, sonic 50 miles nortli-cast of Dclfii. 'i'he 
growers have just had their first rith haivest, 
and Dr. Ayudhuya Prasad, the diieitor of the 
project, estimates that an acre of vineyard 
could yield an annual income of nearly 30,000 
rupees for an annual ouiia) of 6,000 rupees. 

« « « 

TRAVEL ANYWHERE IN 42 MINS.! 

By the system of transpoit that Dr. Paul 
Cooper has recently devised, it will take exact¬ 
ly 42 mitiuies and 12 scconcls to travel between 
any two places on Karth, no matter how for 
apart tliey may be. 

Dr. (aioper, of Sylvania Klectric Systems, 
Massachusettes, has long been fascinated by 
the idea-- though an impractical one from to¬ 
day’s viewpoint—of using giavily to transpoit 
vehicles through holes in tlie Kailh. 

Passengers, for example, might cnibaik at 
London. 'Their vehicles would then fall freely 
tlirough a tunnel towards the Karth’s centre. 
When past the raid-point of their journey, 
their vehicle would be travelling upwarcls 
against gravity with the impetus gained from 
the innitial fail. And finally, passengers would 
slow up to th ir destination, say in Delhi. 

For such a trip very little more power 
would he lecniiied than that given to the 

vchichjeh^' *' tty. 

(^■"J’h^»'teresting point that Dr. Cooper has 
discovered about this hy|xitlictical form of 
transport is that no matter which two cities on 
the Earth’s surface tunnel connects, whether 
the journey is 5 or 5,000 miles, the time re¬ 
quired to be carried right through the tunnel 
by gravity is always the same—42 minutt?s and 
12 seconcls. 

'The fastest melons of inter-continental tra¬ 
vel, in the distant future, according to Dr. 
Coopei', might be by a system of criss-CToss 
tubes linking the world's main cities. 

But when one pauses to consider the 
enormous difhculties which face engineers 
when they drill a 6-inch borehole a few miles 
into the Earth's crust, such a system is not 
easily going to emerge fioin its present science 
fiction category. 

* * * 

HAILE SELASSIE AWARDS 

An Indian born historian and a British 
scientist share this year’s International Haile 
Selassie First Prize Trust for African Research, 
the Trust headquarters announced in Addis 
Ababa on August 5. 1966- 


The prize, worth 80.000 dollars (E) (about 
11,430 pounds) is shared equally by Professor 
Roland Oliver, piolessor of African history at 
London University, and Dr. If. C. Pereira, an 
agricultural reseatcli scietitist, at present living 
in Salisbury, Rhcxlesia. 

'The citation says that Piofessor Oliver, 
43, who was born in Srinagar, lias given great 
impetus to African history, by his writing and 
teaching. 

» « * 

YOUR CLOTHES MAKE YOU ILL! 

German doctors voiced their opinions on the 
dictatorship of fashion styles at a recent medi¬ 
cal convention in Westerland on the North 
Sea island of Sylt. ‘in the long run health 
impairments cannot be avoided if improper 
clothing is worn. “Hamburg hygiene expert 
Professoi EIFenberger stressed and then listed 
an entire "register of sins’’ caused by poor 
clothing fiabits. 

Experience has proved that many mate¬ 
rials do not let enough air through and thus 
cause excessive body vap'6rization. In addi¬ 
tion, the current sizes and cuts are often much 
too tight and close and the encumbrance ol 
shoes, stockings collars and hats too great. 

Women usually dress too lightly whereas 
men. who usually vear six to ciglit pounds of 
clothing in the suiinner and up to 14 pounds 
of clothing in the winter, have too much on. 

Above all Profcs<it)r Effenbcrger found 
fault with the shoe industry in fashion-cons- 
' c:ious Western Fmropc for its disregard of pos¬ 
sible health impairments. The result is that 
today 95 per cent of all women have deform¬ 
ed feet; 80 per cent of all first-grade school 
children wear shoes that are too narrow and 
pointed so that later foot deformities can be 
reckoned with. 

During an extensive examination carried 
out in German schools, orthopaedists discover¬ 
ed that every fourth girl between 10 aijd 12 
years of age had foot infirmities caused by 
wearing the wrong type of shoe. Mass shoe 
production forces the foot to fit into a stand¬ 
ard form that leaves but little room for indivi¬ 
dual diversities. 

» * « 

ROUGHEST NATIONAL SPORT 

Moves are under way to make" Afghanis¬ 
tan’s national sport “Buzkashi" a bit saner and 
safer, but it still is one of the world’s roughest 
games. 

'The game is so rough that one of the um¬ 
pire’s main jobs is to sec that horsemen parti- 
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cipating use their whips only on their horses, 
not on each other. 

The game is played only on special occa¬ 
sions. One such occasion was the recent visit 
of President Liu Shao-Clii, of Cdiina. 

As a ceremonial game it starts with the 
beheading of a goat or a young calf which be- 
cqmes numbering hundreds, try to drop the 
body in a chalked circle and thus “score.” 
However, between the “ball carrier” and scor¬ 
ing circle is a fast-riding posse of opponents, 
yelling, crowding, pushing and pulling in an 
effort to stop the score. 

Afghanistan’s idols, the men who are ex¬ 
pert at this organized mayhem, are known as 
"Chapanda/.” Most have 10 or 15 years in 
the game before lliey earn tliis title. When a 
Chapandnz goes into action, he will have sup¬ 
porting and reserve horsemen bringing up the 
rear. All seem to combine the skills of rodeo 
riders and polo players with football tactics. 

Horsemen in the United .Sfa'tcs and France 
have expressed interest in staging exhibitions 
of the game and Afghanistan pfhcials are now 
standardising the rules to make it "export¬ 
able.” 


Engineering Education 

THROUGH LOCAL AND POSTAL 
TRAINING for METRICS - INTER¬ 
MEDIATES - GRADUATES 

Admission is open for Diploma/Degree 
courses in Civil Mechanical, Electrical, Auto¬ 
mobile, Radio, Refrigeration Engineering, Elec¬ 
trical Supervisor, Electrician, Motor Driving, 
Motor Mechanic, Television/Transistor/Radio 
Mechanic and many other Vocational Train¬ 
ing Courses for under-Matrics, Telephone 
Operator Course for Girls. : Hostel facilities 
available. Evening Classes for, employed. 

For Free Details contactIwrite to: 

THE PRINCIPAL 

Asia Engineering 
Institute 

H.O. Asia House, 21 Daryaganj, Delhi-6 

EstaUished Phone: Telegraphic Address; 
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Miss Dorothy Parker ... Rs. 2.50. 
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(4) Heat Light and Sound Rs. 8.50. (5) 
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write the name of Books in M.O. Coupon, 
your name <Sc address in CAPITAL Letters. 
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2 B. Shama Charan De. Street. 
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INDIA’S FILM EXPORTS DECLINING 

Mr. Raj Bahatlur, Minister for Informa¬ 
tion and Broadcastinjr. disclosed in the Lok 
Sabha rcfcinly lliat India’s film exports were 
on the dedine every year. 

Wliilc the exports in 1963 64 stood at 
Rs. 2,]2.{il,.Q41. the figure for 1964-65 was 
Rs. 1.98.6«.96(): and for 1965 66. it was 
Rs. 1.63,93.766. 

■^I’lie availability of raw fdin to the indus 
try during the cunent licensing peiiod from 
free SOUK 'S and lupee sources was estimated 
at Rs. 184 lakhs, linpoit of raw stock for 
1965-66 u.is valued at Rs. 252.11 lakhs. 

'riic Minister maintained that it was ijiii- 
versally )c<ognised that Indian films had 
achieved :< high technical standard but admit¬ 
ted that I heir aesthetic content was not uni¬ 
form bet.'iise of the difference in the qualifi¬ 
cations ai'd approach of various paiticipants 
in filtu-m,.king and the veiy nature and cii- 
cunistaiue, of tl^e industty. 

If. II 

""'S ‘‘ work of art as well as a 
;c\'!Hiicle oi Culture and a medium of entertain- 
nicnt and so was susceptible to evaluation by 
different standards from differing viewpoints. 
In the absence of accepted norms and connnon 
yard.sticks. it was not possible to compare films 
in different langnage.s, picKluced by different 
individuals fiom time to time. 

Mr. Raj Bahadur told the House that 
India paiticipated in the iccciit Berlin Iiitei- 
national l-'ilm Festival with the feature film, 
“Nayak,” and the documentarv. “That Delta 
That River.” both in the competitive .section, 
and the documentaly, ‘‘Daiues of Assam,” in 
the information section. 'The feature 61m, 
"Ar/cio,” was shown in the trading fair, and 
its business results were leported to be very 
encouraging. 

lie also said that a special award was 
created for the fiist time for Satyajit Roy, 
director of “Nayak,” in lecognition of his art- 
i.stie emint'iice in the world of films. The 
award was made not onlv for the important 
human values of "Nayak” but also for the 
entire body of Roy’s creative achievement. 
“Nayak” also icceived the International Cri- , 
tics’ Awaul. 


The Minister said that propo.sals had been 
submitted in general terms by the film indus¬ 
try for creating a trust which would provide 
some annuity to artistes when they retired from 
I be profession and for making available for 
llie development of the industry. These pro¬ 
posals were being examined by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Raj Bahadur said that in the draft 
Fourth live Year Plan, it was propo.sed to put 
up tedevision stations in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras and Kanpur find carry out expansion 
of the tedevision centre in Delhi. This plan 
liad not vet been approved but preliminary 
work had been taken up. The expenditure 
incurred on television since its introduction 
up to the end of June, 1966, was of the order 
Rs. 66.96 lakhs. 

* t * • * 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE FOR FILM 
SHOOTING 

'The Union (Jovernment rclea.scd foreign 
exc hange of the value of Rs. 4.09 lakhs in 1963 
and Rs. 1.75 lakhs hi 1966 for shooting Indian 
films abioad. Finance Minister Sachin Chau- 
dhuri informed the Lok Sabha on .September 1. 

Exchange was being releascjd only after 
scrutiny by the authorities concerned and on 
condition that the producer gave a guarantee 
to earn exchange at least equal to four times 
the amount released to him. 

In 1964, film exports from the country 
earned Rs. 2.13 crores as foreign exchange. 
And the earnings up to September, 1965, were 
Rs. 1.67 crores. 

* * * 

BRITAIN’S CINEMA HOUSES CLOSl^ 

One cinema closes every week in Britain, 
according to the annual report of the Cinema¬ 
tograph Filins Council, which also adds that 
the number of cinemas fell from 2,056 to 1,975 
in the 12 months ended March 31 this year. 

Britain's cinema industry was at its post¬ 
war peak in 1951 when there were 4*597 cine¬ 
mas in regular operation and open to the pub¬ 
lic. Most of the cinemas, which have closed, 
have been turned into either bowling alleys or 
Bingo (tombola) halls. 

What must be even more worrying to the 
cinema industry is the loss of interest by the 
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public. This is clearly shown by the 11 per 
cent fall in cinema admissions during the year 
under review, when the total number of pay¬ 
ing patrons who “went to the pictures” was 
only some 316,000,000. 

* * * 

VENICE FILM FESTIVAL AWARDS 

'I'he international jury of the twenty- 
scvcnih V'cnice iilm Festival whitli concluded 
here Oil Saturday, has awarded the covetcil 
Golden Lion of St. Mark to tlie controversial 
Italian-Algerian him, "Battle ol Algeria.” 

The best actor award went to Jaccpics Pei- 
lin, who starred in the Spanish him "La 
Busca,” and the Italian "Half a Man.” Soviet 
star Natalia Arinbascarova won tlic best ac¬ 
tress award for her pait in “The First Teacher” 
("PerviJ Ucitel”), directed by Andre Mikhal-, 
kov-Kontchalovksi. 

Silver Lions went to Germany’s “Good- 
bje to Yesterday” ("Abschied von Gestern”) 
by Alexander Klu^e, and the American him. 
“Ghappaqua,” by Conrad Rooks, for wliich 
Ravi Stiankur scores music. 

The Indian entry, “Atithi,” screened on 
the last day, received one of the warmest wel¬ 
comes accorded to any festival film by both 
critics and the audience. The him, whose 
director, Tapan Sinlu, is virtually unknown 
in the West, was an unexpected and welcome 
sight after a festival which has been generally 
voted disappointing. 

“The Rome Messaggero” found its story 
of a rich, runaway boy "vibraiu with delicate 
poetry.” 'J'he Communist daily, Unita,” 
said Sinha’s human observation was "remark¬ 
ably penetrating, while the ih)ihm of the lilm 
is slow but continually levivecl by a pure and 
gentle humanity.’ 

* * * 

AID FOR ARTISTIC FILMS 

The Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting is considering a proposal for setting up 
a film producers fund which will include in 
its objectives assistance to producers of films of 
high artistic merit but which are not financial- 
l;y successful. 

Some time ago the Indian Motion Picture 
Producers association had proposed cTeation 
of such a fund to be based on a share of the 
entertainment tax or an additional levy for 
the purpose. The State Information Minis* 
ters at their meeting here last month consider- 


L‘d the proposal. It is now being examinee 
by the Central Government. 

IMPPA had in mind the Eady Fund o 
the United Kingdom as a model. This func 
was started to protect the British film Indus 
try from American films. The Eady plan pro 
vided for a levy on cinema tickets to be distri 
buted among British film producers. 

The Information Ministry is also cons! 
deling a proposal to start a film artistes trusi 
lor the development of the industry and foj 
constructing cinema houses, well cquippec 
studios and research in.stitutcs. 

Deposits by film artistes in the trust will 
be returnable in live instalments in 10 to If 
years and will be tax-free like the annuity 
deposit. 

X # * 

ICAR TO PRODUCE FILMS 

, I he Indian Council of AgTicultural Re 
search will produce “instructive lilms” foi 
educating fanners and as teaching aids in agri¬ 
culture colleges and univcisiiics. 

'1 his was stated on August 2 by the Union 
Minister for Information and Broadcasting, 
Mr. Raj Bahadur, wliile inaugurating the Cen¬ 
tral Museum at the Indian ,.,^ grictilt ure Re¬ 
search Institute here. ” 

7he miiscuin, with different trftionsS^ 
eluding photographs, charts, samples of s^ 
and plants, shows ways and means of modern- 
ising agriculture. 

* * * 

ITALIAN AWARDS FOR FOX FILMS 

Four of the awards sponsoicd by the Ita¬ 
lian GovciniiieiU and the country’s industry, 
the Golden David of Donatello, were won by 
Dino De Laurentiis’s “'Flic Bible”—for the 
best picture of the year, for direction (John 
Huston), for production design (Mario Chiari) 
and for ciiicinatography ((iiirseppc Rotunno), 

Among other award winners were Viii- 
cen/o Laliclln, who was lionoured for the di- 
rec;ticm and script of the prologue to "The 
Agony and 'I’lie Ecstasy.” while “Signore and 
Signori” won a praduction award for Robert 
Higgiag and a director award for Pietro 
Germi. These three films arc Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury-Fox releases. 

■The awards were piesciiiecl at a funotion 
at Taormina in Sicily. Among those who at¬ 
tended it were Fox president Darryl F. Zanuck. 
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GEMINI 11 SETS NEW SPACE RECORDS 

Altd ii jccoid scLLinf> (lutt cli)!> in 'ipiitc, 
Amciuis Gciuiiii 11 isiioMuits in kIl i pin 
point landing in (lie Allintic Oci in on Sep 
teinber 1*5, 1966 

loi the fust tune in spiec liiglils, the as 
tronaijis used a cuinputii lu (ontiol iccntiy 

llic asiion nils—Cliaiks Cuniad and 
Richaid Goidun —diopptd into (he walei 
about 2 5 iiiiles lioin tlie mini leiuvciy vessel 

Ihe pcilect 1 uulmg was i diaiualic cli 
max to the 71 hoin liighi Dm mg tins pciiod 
the aslioiiiuls set stvei d lecouls and biougliT 
the US god ol 1 111 limed 1 mding on ilie 
moon b) 1970 closti lo lealily 

iollowmg aie then lecoids and achieve 
me Ills 

Kindi/vous and dot king witli an iVgen i 
taigit sitclhte 111 94 immitcs altii tike oil, on 
their Insl iniint oi eaitli 

A spice uie leeoid of 650 3 miles 

^■'*'’l?®^|iace adventmes by Astioiiaut C.or 
j40n, totilihig 2 houis and 52 ininutts 11ns 
fives Aslionaut Goidon the iicoid loi most 
Lime tompleltly oi pntidly outside of a spiee 
trait. 

Ulliaviolel photogi iphv of stais, in nii 
|M}itant sdcntific (nst tint pi onuses new m 
loiniation on the oiigni md agx, ol the uni 

/CISC 

A 2 lioui iiitwheel iide with an \gcna 
>altUite Ihe C>immi ii ill md the Agent 
>vcie (etheiid by a 100 loot line. 

Astioniuls C onnd nnd Goidon -Imth 
16>eaiold navy ofliins—took all in Gemmi 
11 fioiu Cape Kennedy, Iloiida, on Septem 
>ei 12 m a split seeond liunih Within 80 
ninutes they had i night up with an Agini 
>atellite launched 97 minutes e nliei In m 
>thet 14 mniutis they linked up with the 
^gena. 

On Septcmbci 13 astion lut Goidon look 
i “winking walk ill spue linked to the 
.rcmini cabin by a 30 loot lifeline 1 xhaus 
ion mil peispiiation tint blinded one eye 
bleed the islionaut to letuiii to the capsule 
ilter 44 niinutis 


Ihe walk had been planned foi ^107 
minutes llowevei, astronaut Gordon did ai 
complish the m nii tasks assigned him I hese 
nil hided puking up a eosmie i.iy experiment 
mounted outside the Gemmi eiaft for study by 
siieiitists, and lashing the 100 foot line to the 
Gemmi lot the eaitwhiel expeiiment 

On September 14, command pilot Comad 
liitd the big engine of the Agena to send the 
(otnbniid t.i mint Agent eiatt to a retold 
height—850 3 miles ‘Utteily finlaslie,” was 
(out ids tomnieiu fiom that height "fhe 
woild IS loiiiid! ’ he exclaimed 

The bicithnkmg view took m most ol 
the souihciii hemisphcie Saentists in India 
hivi had a pioblem mapping the southern 
put of this eountiy Photogiaphs taken by 
Giiniin 11 aie c'peeled to prove of gieat help 

Liter, astionaut Gordon spent 2 hours, 8 
inmutes stmdmg in the open hatch of 
Gemini, photographing ihiee star constella¬ 
tions in ultiaviolet light 

Suiiessful completion ol Gemini 11 opens 
llie way for Gemini 12, the last of the Gemini 
series It is scheduled at the end of October 
* * * 

THEORETICAL DISPUTE ON ATOROC 
NUCLEUS ENDS 

An expeiiment which physicists have been 
dieammg ol for 15 years has been successfully 
(allied out at the Joint Nuclear Research 
Institute 111 Duhn i, near Moscow, says a Soviet 
Imhissy lelease 

A gioup ol physicists, duel ted by Prof 
T \odoi Shapiio, has completed measuring the 
amplitude of the scattering of polaiised neu- 
lioiis on polirised deutetium nuclei 

Nobel Prize winnei Ilya Fiank, who is 
lie ad ol tlie insiiitute’s laboratory of neutron 
physics said this experiment “solved one of 
the impoitant questions of the theoiy of the 
nucleus ’’ 

By this experiment, Dubna physicists have 
lesolved the diffeience of views on the strue 
ture of the nucleus 

lo |>olansc the neutrons, the physidsts 
used a highly elBcient method which was deve 
loped recently at the laboratory It polarises 
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a record number of (up to 70 per cent) neu 
trons The experiment also required a polar 
iscd deuierun target which, until this expeii 
ment, was not to be created in anv laboratory 
The only exception was an meiican installa 
tion 

lo polaiisc the paitn.x».j, the physicists 
used large mono ci ystals ut complex chemical 
composition which were cooled almost to abso 
lute /eio and plated in a sliong iiiagnetit field 

Ihc lesults of the expiiimeiits will be ic 
potted at the international ronfiicnce on nii 
tlcai physics to be held in Dctlenbcrg, the 
UbA, in September 

* « 

RAMAN ASSAILS SPACE EXPORTS 

Dr C V Raman, noted scientist, said in 
Madras on July 30, 1965, that he would simply 
smile with loathing and contempt at the ‘ lu 
nacy ’ on the part of iii inkind in shooting 
man into space 

He s«ud ‘It IS nolhing hut sheer raying 
lunacy to spend millions of clollais to shoot 
men into spate and» m.tke Mum walk theie” 

It wis a “nieie pretence ^o say tint these 
exploits weit inteiitled to find out what w.is 
happening on the moon "It is niililarisin, 
veiy thinb disguised,” he wainctl 

Deliveiing the convoc^ition iddiess at the 
Indian Institute of recllnologs the Nobel 
lauicate said tint is .i min of science he wis 
atiia/ed at this i t istirt-ilinn ol seieiue ’ ‘ But 
we tan do nothing about it" 

Dr Raman thought that this develop 
ment wis the ‘most siiiisiet ispict of the 
progiess of scienec duiing the list 60 yeais 

Scienec in many countries was s iiiply a 
‘‘handmaid of the wai maehinc I his makes 
me sad ” 

* * * 

PROTEIN FROM NATURAL GAS 

Two British oil scientists, Di J R Nonis 
and Dr D W Ribbon, have succeeded in 
converting methane, a pimie eonstituent of 
natural gas, into edible piotein The protein 
is derived from a type of bacteiia which feeds 
exclusively on methane, p.oducing a white, 
flakey substance with a protein content of 40 
to 50 per cent This substance, which is taste 
less, has been fed to laboiatory animals and 
Men eaten in small quantities by the scientists 
themselves 

^ Two other oil companies have been expe 
rimenting for some years with the production 


’of protein from waste products of the petro¬ 
leum refining process 

# * * 

SECOND SOVIET MOON SATELLITE 

I he Soviet Spacecraft Luna XI was 
launched on August 24, 1966, and it was offi¬ 
cially announced in Moscow on August 29 
that It had gone into oibit round the moon 
and was i claying pictures to caiih Luna XI 
thcicby became the third aitiiicial satellite of 
the moon, the othci two being the U S Lunar 
Ol biter I and the Soviet Luna X Revolving 
lound the moon in two houis 58 minutes, 
I utia XI was in an orbit with a minimum 
distance from the smtace of the moon of ap 
pioximatcly 100 miles and a maximum dis 
tance of about 750 miles 

* * * 

CHEAP RICE TRANSPLANTER DOES 
WORK OF 50 

A simple paddy traiisplantir which may 
help to inipiove iice yields in developing couil- 
tilts has been invented in Biitain The 
maehinc, which is mainly wood with few metal 
paits and tan be made foi about 5 pounds, 
enables a two man tciin lo do the work of 50 

Inals in Ceylon and Buiina have shown 
the ti iiispl iiitei to have an output rate oi 
21/2 uies pel Shoui day, tompaied with the 
usual liantl i itc ol one atie J <^-ji4j|Va team 
of 25 people I he tethniqiie of ti^fMli^gj 
en tides the iainiei to obtain two efops a yHw 
oil the sinie land 

The tiansplaiiter was designed by the 
Ostiscas Liaison Unit, whith is sponsoied by 
Blit nils Mniistiy of Ovciseas IKvelopineiit 
It IS intended to aiiange lotal pioduetion oi 
the machine in tiaditionally hand cultivated 
smill holding nee aieas ol the woild in the 
iieai futuie, as pait of the Bntish contnbu 
tion to FAO s International Rice Year. 

« * « 

FRESH WATER FOR THE 
SHIPWRECKED 

A pocket desalting apparatus, no larger 
than a tin tan, has been developed by a 
ktenth firm for "ditthcd" pilots and ship 
wrttked seamen It can produce 31/2 pints 
of fresh water fiom seawatci every day for 
three days The devite uses the piocess of re 
verse osmosis, which consists of filtering brini 
undci pressure thioiigh a thin synthetic mem 
brane 

* * * 

FIRST U.S. MOON SATELLITE 

The 8501b. US spaceciaft Lunar Orbtter 
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I, lauJiched from Kennedy on August outer space the Sun and t*ie planets captured 

10, 1960, by an Atlas-Agenu rocket, success- myriads ol iron panicles. Billions of theui, 

fully went into orbit round the moon on settled on the surlace of the earth, a giant 

August 14, alter a 92-hour, 23G,U00 mile jour- natural magnet, d'lu*. rotation of the planet 

ncy iroin earth during wliich it tamed out a tonlributed tt> the even distribution ol this 


number ol intiicate inanoeuvcies in response 
to command signals. It was the iirst American 
spaceuaft to go into oibit round the iiiooii, 
and tlic moon s second ai tiiicial satellite, ( i'he 
first was the Russian Luna X, wliich went int<; 
a lunar orbit in Ajrril). 

Larly daia indicatcii that Lunar Orbilct 
I was circling the moon every 3 hours 37 
minutes 3(i seionds, with all inslriiinents, iunc- 
tioning peilettly and on a cormierdockwise 
orbit \aiying horn a rnaximum distance of 
1,160 miles liom tlic moon (apolune) to a 
tniniinmii ilisLaiicc of 119 miles (periliine). It 
reinaiiieci in this orbit for a week and tlien, by 
firing a letioiocket, changed its i/ibit to one 
bringing it within only 36 miles of the mixm's 
suritice. I lotn this altitude tlie canieias in 
I.unnr Oihilrt ttansniitted pictures of nine 
speciind aieas along the lunar eejuator, on the 
visible lace of the moon, with the aim of 
locating .smooth areas suitable lor :i manned 
landing on the moon under the I’roject Apol¬ 
lo ptogiainme. I’hotographs were also taken 
and tiaiisiiiittei to earth of tlie hidden .side ol 
the HJtf*"***^ 

^r. riifv.jj will be live Lunar Othilcr laiindi- 
ing aimed at taking close up views ol poten¬ 
tial landing sites cm the moon for U.S. astro¬ 
nauts. 

K * * 

Mosr IRON COMES FROM SPACE 

Most of the woild's reserves of it on came 
from sp.ue rather than the earth itself, sug¬ 
gests a Soviet geologist, Mikhail kalgaiiov, in 
a new iheoiy of the formation of pie-Camhiian 
deposits, leports UNI cpioiing A1*N. 

I he pre Caitrbtian rocks were formed 
hetween 1,500 and 2.000 million sears ago. 
From wliLiecet in the ivoild then coitte, they 
are veiy similar iit appc.irance and in coinpo- 
dlion, all of them having a imicli greater iron 
:ontc'iit than younger rocks. In these rocks 
the iron is not conccnliated in veins or nodes, 
jut is nniioimlv scattered through them, as 
itty gtains of magnetic or hem itite as though 
lOinc'one accnr.rtelv kc^pt adding th.cm all the 
itne. 

Iti prcjCamhiian tinres, Mr. Kalgariov 
selicnes, the solar systenr passed through dust 
.louds containing tiny iron particles on seve- 
al occasioii-s. Racing through a dust cloud in * 


itou dust over the cotuinertts and the world 
occatt. 

Ferrugiitous cpiai t/.ites, like hoops, eticir- 
tle the earth iit ;rJl clirectioits. 'Ihc prc-Cani- 
brian belts and nock's are coiicentratioirs of 
earth's chief and rrrost plcntilul iron oie depo¬ 
sits. 1 he Kui.sk magnetic anomaly alone, the 
explored part of the western iron belt, con¬ 
tains enough iron ore tor 15,000 years to turn 
out every scar as much big iron as is now 
iii.idc hy ail the blastfurnaces in the w’orld. 

Ihevious theories of the formation of these 
locks invoked pow’crful geological lorccs, the 
sun, wind, lieat, told and water. Rock debt is, 
it was thought, was carried by rains and tor¬ 
rents to the rivers and then to shallow scats 
and lakes where silicon and iron mixed and 
settled cJii the bottom. 

* *■ * ' 

DE-SAL1iNg‘k1T for defence men 

l ire Jodhpur defence laboratory has deve¬ 
loped a desalting kit for stranded seamen, 
airmen or solciiers on the sea. 

'The kit, wliich is made of indigenous 
material, has been accepted by naval and air 
forte authoritie.s, according to Mr. A. M. 
'i'liotiias Minister of btatc tor Defence Prcxluc- 
tioii. 

A plastic bag Iras also been developed for 
stranded solciiers in the desert areas. The 
plastic bag converts brackish and saline water 
into sweet water. 

The dc-saltiirg kit can convert enough 
sea water iirto sweet water^ to last for three 
(lavs. I'he kit ptoduced from indigenous ma¬ 
terial is very much cheaper than imported kit. 

A mobile de-.salting plant capable of de¬ 
salting ten gallons of water per day has also 
been developed hy the laboratory.* Efforts 
were being trratle to increase this capacity to 20 
gallons per day. 

The laboratory has been doing research 
connected with conditions of desert and desert 
roads on men and material. 

After a scries of trial the laboratory sug¬ 
gested certain modification in the vehicles used 
in desert areas. The modifiiation has given 
good results. ^ 

» • » 
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BADlOACnVlTY HAS NO bI^ABING ON 
G£Ni!.TlCS 

A study conducted by a British Medical 
Research Council team on the possible conse¬ 
quences ol high natural radio-activity in Kerala 
has revealed that radiation does not have an> 
bearing on genetics. 

The team under Professor H. Grunebuig, 
Director ol the Experiincntal Genetics Re¬ 
search Unit of the council at Univcisily Gol 
lege, London, was asked to study the subject 
ot radiation mutation. 

Kerala was selected for tlic study because 
of the intensity of gamma-radiation on its 
coastal area and the thick human population 
there. The sands of Kerala yield monai/e 
with a thoiium content vaiying between 2 and 
12 per cent. Thorium is a radio-active ele¬ 
ment and emits alpha-particles. As lor popu¬ 
lation, Kerala lias an average density ol 1,126 
people per square mile, as against the all-India 
density of 373 (1961 census). 

For their study* the scientists used 438 
wild rats Irom the nairow (*oastal strip ol 
inonazitc and an equal nuinliei ol conirol lacs 
from villages away Irom the stiip, trapped for 
the purpose. Measurements of anatomical 
quantities were made, skeletons were sciutinis- 
ed and fertility and prena\al mortality were 
examined. 

The study yielded a negative result. 
Though the intensity of-gamma-radiation on 
the State's coastline is about seven-and-a-hak 
times that ol the areas lioiii which the coniiol 
rate were caught, the two groups were equally 
strong genetically, and there was nothing to 
suggest that low doses of radiation had any 
genetic cilects. 

* * * 

OLD AGE CAUSED BY VIRUS 

Old age is only a drawn out sickness, ac¬ 
cording to British biologist Robert Sims. 

Prof. Sims, who has been studying old age 
for the j>ast 10 years, claims that ageing is due 
to a virus which is transmitted irom one 
generation to the next. 

The human, body is perpetually renewitig 
itself, since each atom is replaced on the aver¬ 
age every six months, Prof. Sims says. 

To prolong human life indefinitely. Prof. 
Sims proposes isolating either the age giving 
virus or the cause of the slowing down of cell 
division in the human body. 

According to Prof.- Sims, the “old age* 
disease" should be cured before the year 2,000- 


The biologist has reportedly manag^ 
noticeably to prolong the life span of a num: 
ber of insects. 

* * * . 
MAN CAN WALK ON MOON 

Man will be able to walk on tiie moon 
without fear of sinking into a sea of lunar 
dust. United States scientists said on June 17, 
1966, alter studying 10,338 photograjihs relay¬ 
ed iiom tlie “Sinveyor’’ muon probe. 

For the last decade space-scientists have 
been worried by the strongly-supported theory 
that surface of the mcx)n is covered by a layer 
of soft dust many yards thick, into which as¬ 
tronauts would sink and become helplessly 
trapped. 

But Dr. Leonard Jalfe, chief of the Sur¬ 
veyor piogramme told a Pi ess conference: 
"Man tan walk on the moon. A spacecraft 
tan land on it if properly designed. The sur¬ 
face is firm.’’ 

Scientists said the area where the satellite 
landed on June 2 is "relatively smooth, encir¬ 
cled by hills and low mountains—a site which 
is gently roiling." 

The photographed area is pitted with cra¬ 
ters ranging between one foot and several feet 
in diametei. It is strewn with pebbles and 
stones, some of them as siiialf <t„~*->-M|ttdrcdth 
of an inch and others three feet th 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ami 
ministration also hoped that Suivejor may 
possildy resume taking photogiaphs when the 
lunar day returns in about a fortnight. 

* * * 

NEW THEORY ON LIFE ON MARS 

A team of .space scientists oifeted a new 
theory in Washington on July that literally 
throws cold water on at least one concept for 
the po.s.sibilitics of life on Mars. 

'J'hcy thought that moisture from polar 
ice cap gradually meeting in the .springtime 
spreads clown towards the equator. 'I’hcn, 
each night, as the temperature drops, frost 
forms and the frost, in turn produces “needle 
ice”, forcing formation of microscopic “hill” 
in the Martial soil. Finally the frosty needle , 
porous upshoots diminish the surface’s abilitv 
to reflect the sun’s light—thus causing a "dar¬ 
kening". 

The scientists said there is no direct way 
to check on the theory by astronomical obser-' 
vation froip the earth. But they suggested 
that a scienific satellite, designed to orbit the 
pictures, could do the trick. 



SECOND MILITARY COUP IN NIGERIA 

Mutinous units of the Nigerian Army on 
July 29, 1966, seized Major General Aguiyi- 
Ironsi (the head of the National Military Gov¬ 
ernment) and Lieutenant Colonel Adekunle 
Fajuyi (Govetnor of the Western group of 
provinces) at Ibadan, and also occupied the 
barracks at Ikeja, near Lagos. The Govern¬ 
ment thereupon declared a state of cmeigcncy 
for the towns of Ibadan, Ikeja, and Abeokuta 
in terms of the decree of February 16 on the 
Proclamation of Military Aieas. 

Later the same day, however, dissident 
troops also took over Lagos Airport. Appeals 
For coopeiation with the armed forces in 
‘keeping the piesent peace and calm that now 
“xists in our country” were made on July 30 
by Brigadier General Babafemi A. O. Ogiin- 
lipe (Chief of Stall of the Aimed Forces) and 
Lieutenant Colonel Hassan Katsina (Militaty 
Governor of the Not them provinces). It be 
:ame known on the following day, however, 
hat Bdgat^’’ ^ neral Ogundipc was taking 
otiations with the dissidents, said 
be TorViictneis opposed to Genetal Tronsi’s 
’Stablishineiit of a unitary Government 

On August 1 Lieutenant Colonel Yakubii 
rjowon, the Army Chief of Stall, announced 
hat he had taken over contiol of Nigeria, lie 
.tated that with the consent of the majoiity of 
he Sunremc Militatv Council he would 
‘shoulder the lesponsibility of the nation and 
he Aimv" and confiinicd that General Iionsi 
lad been kidnapped bv the mutineeis, adding 
hat his whereabouts and fate were unknown 

Mr X'ictor Aelegonye, deputy peimanent 
iccretary in the Ministry of F.xteinal Affairs, 
‘xplainecl on August 2 that the new National 
Vfilitary Covetnincnt, being a continuation of 
he old one, lecpiired no foimal recognition 
rom foreign States or new credentials fiom 
leads of diplomatic missions in Nigeiia. 

Dr. A/ikiw’C, the foiiner Federal President, 
vas repoited on August 8 to have left the 
ountry. 

At this first pi css ccmfcicnce in Lagos on 
\ugust 4 C'olonel Gowon outlined his Govern- 
nent*3 intentions. Stating that the respon.si- 
lilitv of heading the National Military Gov- 
g-Uhtent had been "thrust upon” him and that 


he had ‘‘had to accept it in the national inter¬ 
est,” he announced that an ‘‘advisory com¬ 
mittee of independent and responsible Nige- 
lian citizens from various sections of the com¬ 
munity” would be loimcd to fill the vacuum 
created by the ban on political organizations. 

After a three stage plan of returning to 
civilian rule had been referred to by Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel Gowon on August 8, when he said 
that the military or centralized Government 
would be abedished, and leaders from the four 
former Regions had been called together on 
August 9 to picpare for a constitutional con- 
feicnce, the Military Government published a 
degree on August 31 foiinally restoring the 
federal system of Government as from Sep¬ 
tember 1. 1 he decree’s material passage read 

as follows: 

“I'hc National Military Government be¬ 
comes the Fedeial Mililaiy Government, 
gioiips of piovintcs are to be known once 
again as Regions, the capital tenitory of Lagos 
becomes Feclct.il Lagos, and the National 
Public Service C'ommission ieverts to its for¬ 
mer title of Federal Public Service Commis¬ 
sion.” ’ 

Regarding the fate of General Irons! and 
Lieutenant Colonel Fajuyi, it was reported 
from Cotonou (Dahomey) on August 10 that 
thev had been murdered shortly after their 
arrest at Ibadan and that their bodies had been 
taken to Ibadan hospital and later buried in 
an unmarked grave near the village of Iwo. 
Other officcis killed at the same time were 
said to include a lieutenant colonel, a major, 
and an aide de-enmp to the military governor 
* * * 

INDONESIA-MALAYSIAN AGREEMENT 
TO END “CONFRONTATION” 

An agreement was signed in Jakarta on 
August 11, 1966, bv the Indonesian and 
Malaysian Foreign Ministers, respectively Mr. 
Adam Ma'lik and Tun Abdul Razak, officially 
ending the threc-vear “confrontation” between 
the two countries. A provisional • agreement 
to that effect had previously been signed by 
the two Foreign Ministers in Bangkok on 
June 1, but had not been finalized by the two 
bcc.iuse of President Sukarno’s 
objections. However, despite the apparent 
continued opposition of Pr. Sukatpo^ 
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In(lotie»!an Presidium (Inner Cabinet), meet* 
ing under the chairmanship of Genet al 
Sunatto, decided on July 30 that the agrc'c 
tnent should be endorsed, this decision being 
taken at a meeting at which Dr Sukarno was 
present 

The Indonesian decision to make a defi 
nite end to ronfiontation, and the subseciucnt 
implementation of that decision, were tcgaid 
ed abroad as furthet proof that effective powci 
was being wibldcd by General Suharto, the 
Armv, and the Presidium President Sukaino, 
in a speech on July 28. described Malaysia as 
a “Nccolmi pioject” (the President’s ncolog 
isn, fot "nco colonialist, colonialist, and iin 
pcrialist”) and had declared that “confionta 
tion will continue” Nevertheless, as statwd 
above, the Indonesian Presidium derided two 
days later to end confrontation by signing a 
definitive agreement with Malaysia 

The agreement was signed bv the two 
Foieign Mimsteis in an atmosplicie of fiicnd 
ship and coidiality • President Sukarno was 
not present 't the signing ceremony but had t 
biief meeting bcfoiehand with the M da^sian 
loieign Miiustei, who presented the Piesident 
with a silver tea scivice The Indonesian 
Mal.ivsian agreement consisted of a pieambl’ 
and four Articles, the text being as follows — 

"Rerogni/ing the need for close and 
friendlv ii.htions bettveen Indonesia and 
Malaysia, and to create a climate conduene to 
cooperation between the two countries in th" 
spirit of the Manila Agreement and of 
biotherliness between the two peoples hound 
together hv histoiy and culture from time 
immemorial, the Republic of Indon'^sia and 
Malaysia h.uc derided to conclude an Agree 
ment to normalize relations 1 etween the two 
countries, and to this end have agreed as 
follows: 

Article 1 

“The Government of Malaysia, in older 
to resolve the problems between the two 
countiiA arising out of the formation of 
Malaysia, agrees to ^afford the people of Sabah 
and Sarawak who are directly involved, an 
opportunity to reaffirm, as soon as practicable, 
in a free* and democratic manner through 
general elections, their previous decision about 
their status in Malaysia. 

Article 2 

"The Government of the Republic of 
Indonesia, in its desire for close co-operation 
and friendship between Indonesia and Malay , 
sia, agrees, and Govei^nmcnt of Malaysia 


concurs, that diplomatic relations between thif 
two countries sWl be established immediate* 
ly and that they shall exchange diplomatic re* 
picseiiialion as soon possible. 

Artule 3 

Ihc Government of Malaysia and the 
Goveininent of the Republic of Indonesia 
.igtcc that, in view of the above, hostile acts 
hducen the two countries shall cease forth* 
with. 

Article 4 

" 1 his agreement shall come into force on 
the date of signature " 

Following the signing of the agreement, 
Mr Malik returned with Tun Abdul RazaU 
on August 12 to Kuala Lumpur. At a joint 
press conference the two Foreign Ministeri 
announced that Malaysia and Indonesia would 
roopciate not only in the economic and cul- 
tiiial fields but also in military matters, in* 
(luchng joint patrols in the Malacca Straits to 
stamp out piiacy and on the Malaysian-Indo- 
ncsi 111 fioidci in Borneo against Communist 
guciiillas 

Speaking on August 17 at a mass rally in 
Jakiita on the 21st annivcrsaiy of Indonesia's 
iiidcpcn'kiuc, Piesidcnt Sukarno said that he 
supportc 1 the Indonesia Mala^ aj oe ement 
since It would enable through gci ,^iTTailjec* 
lions 

lollowing the ending of confinotation, 
the "Ciush Malaysia” Cemmind in Indonesia 
(Kogain) decided on Auirust 22 to res''rt to its 
former name of the Supreme Operational 
(’ommand (Koti), 

Ill I ondon, wheie the endi.ig of confron¬ 
tation was waimly welcomed by the Foreign 
Office, the D fence Secretaiy (Mr ITealev) had 
announced on August 3 that 10,000 British 
troops would be withdrawn ficni Borneo as 
soon aftci latification of the Bangkok agree¬ 
ment as Malaysian forces could take full res¬ 
ponsibility for the defence of F.ast Malaysia. 

The w’lthdrawal of the 4th Battalion, 
Roy.d Austialian Regiment, fiom Borneo be¬ 
gan on August 20 The battalion had been 
Austiaba’s main contribution to the defence 
of Malnsia, having replaced Gurkha units on 
the Indonesia border four months before the 
end of confrontation 

I iguics published by the Daily Telegraph 
stated that during the three year confrontation 
campaign there were 295 Commonwealth mili- 
tars casualties (114 killed and 181 wounoea) 
.Mid i)3 Commonwealth civilian casualties (36 
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killed, 53 wounded, four raptuud). Indo¬ 
nesian casualties totalled 1,583. of whom 590 
were killed, 222 wounded, and 771 captured. 

« * « 

ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
FORMALLY ESTABLISHED 

1 he Asian Development Bank, which has 
its headquaileis m Manila, came into foimal 
existence on August 22, 1966. when (.aiiada 
and !■ inland ^avc UN theii Instiumeiiis ot 
Ratifu.ilion ot the Agieement to establish it 

(Jamida's .ution fulfilled the last of thiee 
conditions foi putting the Agieement into 
foice, iiaincl), tliat 15 rouiitius must latily it 
The two (onditions pieviously fulfilled wii.; 
that 10 of tfiese must be fiom tlie Asian iigioii 
and that touiitiies subsciibiiig 65 pet cent of 
the 1 billion dollars autiioii/ed tapital must 
be iiiduded. 

(Canada’s shnie of the capital was 25 mil 
lion and I'lnl.ind's shaie 5 inillion dollais. 

Oilier countiics that had latified the 
Agrceinent were Belgium, Deiiniaik, India, 
Japan, Mal.i)sia, Nepal. Noiw.iy, I’.ikistan, iho 
Philippines, .South Koie.i, I h.iiland, the 
United St.ites and Westt'iii .S.unoa 

At ilic teicmony maiking its (oniiiig into 
fortej^^ar^' .lecretaiy Geneial, IJ 1 ham said 
tlj>^ lia’s liisliunient of Ratification 

‘eoni.iiiis ceitain leseivations wliicli have to 
be coiisidcied in the fust instance l)> the (jov 
crnois ot the B.uik lieloie I ni.iy accept the 
Insltuiiicnt in deposit." (Ihe (ioveiiiois will 
meet in lehian on Octoliei 17 and 18). 

U 1 h.int hailed the Bank as "an out 
itanding ev.imple of coopeiation between tiic' 
Jevcloping aiicl developed countiies within the 
Frame woik of tlic UN l)t vclopincnt Decade 
‘ He cKjnessed the hope that all the 31 
iignatories to the Agiccmcnl would i.ilify i« 
icfoic tlie Septcmliei 30 deadline 

Wilii Its 1 bilbon doll.ns sh.nc capital, he 
laid, the Bank “will be able to niobili/e add! 
ional lesouices witliin the legion and to at 
ract additional funds iiom outside t!ic legion 
o finance development piO|ects in the legion ’ 

'Ihe aulhoii 2 ed c«pital is divided into 
.00,000 sliaics of 1,000 million dollars each, 
ialf-- oi 500 million dollars-—wnll be paid in, 
:ud hall of this amount—or 250 million dol 
ars—IS to be paid in gold oi conveitible cur- 
encies, with the balance in local cuiicncies. 
The 500 million dollais will be payable in five 
Kjual instalments, the first to be due within 


30 days after the Agreement entcis into foico 
and the remainder over a peiiod of fc ur vc.iis. 

The othci half—or 500 million—will be 
made available as “callabL*” capital That is. 
It will be call cl up bv the Bank foi ]i.i)nient 
as and when lecjuiied. * 

The Bank will thus begin its opeialioiis 
with a tapital of 50 inillion dollais in gold oi 
coiiveilifile cuiieiicies plus the etpiipmeiit of 
50 millioii dollais in Icxal cuiicncics, pail of 
which IS also conveitible Ihe B.nik may also 
have at its disposal funds cntiusicd to it for 
admin isti at ion by ceitain donoi couutiics. 

The Bank will coneentiate on gianting 
"haicl loans” to estalilish its cieditwcii thiness. 
It is not expected to use its sb.iie c ipital for 
softlo.in opeialions, at least in the fust few 
yeais of its existence. Ilowevei, the Bank may 
set aside up to 10 pci cent of its paid in capi¬ 
tal to establish one oi mote speci.il funds 
which could be used to make loins in special 
circumstance with longer defeiied lepaymcnt 
and lovvet interest lates 

All powers of the Bank will be vested in 
a Board of Goveinors, with each member- 
couiUiy appointing one Goveinoi and one al- 
tcinale. J he Boaid of Goveinois will elect a 
bo.ud ot 10 diiectovs, of whom seven diiectors 
sliall be fiom member countiics in the legioii 
and ihiee fiom ncmiegional iiiimbcis. How- 
evei, the size and composition ot the Boaicl of 
Diiectois will be leviewed by the Boaicl of 
C.oveinois at its second annual meeting. 

The Board of Govcrnois will also elect a 
Ptesident of the Bank who will be .i n ilional 
ot a regional member-countiy He will be the 
Chan man of the Boaid ot Dneclois; legal le- 
picsentativcs of the Bank; and chief ot its 
staff; Init he will be ncilhci a goveinoi not a 
director. 

The charter provides for "basic voles" 
(amounting to 20 per cent of the total), which 
members will share cquallv, and “propoit on¬ 
al votes" to be allocated on the basis®of the 
numbci of shares held. 

The charter was open for signature until 
January 31 for States wishing to become found¬ 
ing members of the Bank. However, other 
countries which wish to join the Bank, and 
are eligible, can do so at any time in the future 
by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
total number of the Bank’s governors repre¬ 
senting at least three-fourths of the total vot¬ 
ing power. 

{Continued on page 1034) 



DR. ATMA RAM 

Dr. Anna Ram took over as Dircttor- 
Geiu-ral «)f the C^ouncil of Sdcntilic and Indus¬ 
trial Kuseartli on August 22, 1966, from Dr. .S. 
Husain /aheer, w’lio proceeded on leave pie- 
paialoiy to relireincnt, 

ilic distinguished 58-ycarold scientist, 
who was awarded the Padiiia .Shii in 1959, 
was hitherto Director of the General Glass 
and (Jeramic Research Institute, Galculta. 

Wliile assuming diaigc of oHice, Dr. 
Atiiia Ram piaised the outgoing Director- 
(iener.il. Dr. Ilusuin Zaheer, for ably pilot¬ 
ing CSIR affairs through a very diilicult 
period. 

lie said that he would tiy his best to ful¬ 
fil the needs of seittinifir aiul imlusuial devt- 
lopmeni in the country and would mU hesitate 
to take the guidance of eminent scientists. 

Di. Atma Ram said that dillerences of (/pi 
nion in scientific thinking were welcome but 
nil elhjrts should be directed in the bc\st inter¬ 
ests of tite nation. * 

Known internationally for liis w<;rk in the 
lields of glass and cenlmics, Dr. Atwia Ram is 
responsiiile for a nunibtr of new mauulactur- 
ing processes such as production of foam glass, 
ielauium-ftec red glass and utilisation of waste 
iiica for manufacture of insulating biicks. 

The fust retipieut of the Shanti Sw:iru]> 
Bhatnagar award in 1959 for his outstanding* 
:ontribution to the development of lethno 
ogy, Dr. Atma Ram helped the Calcutta insti 
ute develop indigenous technology for pro- 
lucing optical glass and met the country’s re 
{uiremenls. 

Born at Pilana in Bijnor distiiit of IJ.P., 
jc goto his degree of Dtjcior of Science from 
Vllahabacl University in 1936 for his ftinda- 
ucntal researches *on photo-chemical reactions. 

He was the seventh Fellow of the Society 
if Gla.s.s Technology, U.K„ the previous six 
leing from Britain, the U.S.A. and Sweden.. 

He is a fellow of the National Institute of 
cicnces of India and the In.stitution of 
Ihentists (India), a nominated member from 
ndia on the Commission on Chemistry of 


High Temperatures of the International Union 
of Chemistry, France. 

Dr Alma Ram is General Secietary of 
the Indian Science Congress Association. 

He is the author of a large number of 
scientific and technical papers in the field of 
physical chemistry, photo-chemistry glass and 
ceramics and has .several patents to his credit, 
* * * 

Mrs. KAMALAOEVI CHATTOPADHYAYA 

.Slirimati Kamahidevi Chattopadhaya, 
founder and President of the Indian Coopera¬ 
tive Union, has been elected to receive the 
1966 Ramon Magsaysay Award for Commun¬ 
ity Leadership. The Award was presented to 
Mk. Chattopadhaya in Manila by the Philip¬ 
pine President Ferdinand Marcos on August 
31. 1966. 

Mrs. Chattopaclhyaya is President of the 
Indian Co-operative Union and the All-India 
Handicrafts Board. The Philippine award is 
in recognition of Mrs. Chattopadhyayn’s con¬ 
tribution to community development. The* 
board of Iricstces (jf the nwala 
“Among the architects of modern 
have been as dicctivc as Kamaladcvi in chal^ 
longing orthodoxy and giving substance to in¬ 
novation.’’ 

Mrs. C3i:ittopadbyaya has been a pioneer 
in many spheres. From 1920 to 1930, when 
the Indian woman still hid behind the purdah, 
Kamnl.'idcvi came forward not only to produce 
plays hut act in them. The tfieatrc always 
fa.sciiiated her. 

Today the acting fervour has hccti replac¬ 
ed by a keen desire to revive the theatre of . 
puppets. The lively little figurines, she feels, 
can be used for social dramas and educating 
children and villagers. Their animated move¬ 
ments arc as arresting as mystery thrillers. 

As Founder-President of the Indian Co¬ 
operative Union she has organised artisans, in¬ 
fused into them a zeal for work and fashioned 
new patterns to make their crafts sell. 

There is little in the handicrafts world I 
that has not received her attention. For iwo*> 
to three weeks every month she is on voyages 
of discovery to forsaken villages. Sometimes^')' 
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she lives with villagers and works with them. 
Thus she has discovered many crafts that can 
beautify the homes and provide the villagers 
with a mcuiis of livelihood. 

She picked up several traditional items 
which do not have any utility value today, re¬ 
shaped them and adapted them to modern liv¬ 
ing conditions. (Jay-coloured patterns on 
handkerchiefs in Andin:. were u.scd on a large 
scale for creating the Porhanpali .sari and 
lungi. A.ssaincsc and Manipuri doth pieces 
were set on boatds to turn them into lovely 
wall dccoialions. I'raditioiial jcwelleiy—tti- 
bal and folk—worn by village belles and the 
royalty was redesigned for the sophisticated. 
Sitting with the artisans in their thatched 
huts she once found that the chain of silver 
buttons wotn on ‘kurtas’ could form novel 
bracelets and armlets. 

•Mis. C'.hattopadhyaya puts emphasis on 
things with exotic Indian flavour. She does 
not Ijclieve in borrowing and imitating West 
ern designs 

She is conndent of India's cxpoii jxjieii 
tial in ii.mdicrafts—liuiidred times more t'l.ni 
what it is today. Hut she wants a <01 ps ot 
arti.sans to he formed so that we can cope v. iih 
the dem.md.” The artisans have to he assiir 
ed of supjtly of raw materials at re ason.iblc 
prices. 

(;i%iittopaclhyaya has wiitten ti.ive- 
h(M)ks on social prohlcms. Siie ii 
llso the anliioi of "Towards a Natmn.d 'I Ite.i- 
tre" and “Indian Handicrafts”. 

'I'lic Magsay.say awaid, set up in l‘).S7 t i 
pei[)eluatc tlie memoiy of the laic I’hilippinc 
President, Mr. Ramon Magsay.sav, caiiies tvi.li 
it a cash pri/e of 10,000 pounds and a com 
iiciuoialive volinnc. 

* * * 

DR. HENDRIK VERWOERD 

'I'lie .South African Prime Ministei, l)i. 
Hendrik Verwoerd, 64-year-old Icadei of I’le 
ipartheid republic, died in Capetown on Sep- 
ember 6, 1966, after he was stabbc’d in the 
:hambc*r of the 1.owct House of Parliaim'iii 
>y a while assailant. 

Dr. Verwoerd was South Africa’s chief 
postlc of apartheid—the policy of separate 
acial developincni criticized throughout tlie 
iTorld. 

He was the policy’s architect and its un- 
werving supporter, remaining unmoved by 
he monolithic opposition to apartheid from 
11 liberal opinion. 


Dr. Verwoerd, who was born on Septem¬ 
ber 8, 1901, rose from professor of psychology 
to Prime Minister of the then Union—now 
Republic- of South Africa. 

Horn ill Amsterdam of Dutch parents, he 
became uii ardent nationalist from hij school 
days in South Africa. 

Before he was elected leader of tlie Na- 
tiunalisi Paity and, therefore, Prime Minister, 
he scivcd for nioic than seven years as Minis¬ 
ter of Native Affairs. 

He leaves a widow, live sons and two 
daughters. 

* * * 

MRS. MARGARET SANGER 

Mis. Margaret Sanger Slee (83), loundei 
of the birth control movement, died on Sep¬ 
tember 6, 1966, in a nursing home iu 'I'ueson, 
Aiigona, U.S.A. 

Mis. Sice, more commonly known as 
Margaret Sanger, hud iiud been the centre of 
Loiuiovcrsy with the birth control pill since 
1915 when she was indicated for sending birth 
control inlormation thro^ugh the mails. 

She organked the first American birth con¬ 
trol conl'eieiicc in New Ycnk city in 1921. On 
u world tour in 1922, she took the gospel ot 
pl.inned parenthood to many nations. She 
oiganized the world population confcicnce at 
Geneva in 1924. " 

She wrote a number of books on biitli 
touiiol, including one*’titled, “What every gitl 
should know.” She •'was editor and publisher 
for iiMiiy years of a publication titled “The 
woman lebcl.” 

Although the U.S. Government never 
bonoured her, Mrs. Sanger was awarded the 
tliiid class order of llic Precious Crown by the 
Japanese Government last year and was prais¬ 
ed by many nations. 

* * * 

GEN. CEMAL GURSEL 

(Jell. Ceiiial Gursel, former Turkish Presi¬ 
dent, died at a military hospital in Ankara on 
September 14, 1966. ' 

The 70-ycar old Gen. Gursel never re¬ 
gained consciousness after he had been flown 
home last March from Walter Reed Army 
Hospital in Washington. 

He had lapsed into a coma six weeks aftci 
his arrival ab Walter Reed Hospital. 

Gen. Gursel according to AFP was a reluc¬ 
tant revolutionary leader. A sick man, he 
assumed the crushing burden of head of State 
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out oi patriotism. He was universally lik,cd 
for his good sense and humour. 

Sou of an army officer, Gen. Gursei play¬ 
ed a major role in Kemal Ataturk’s liberation 
movement. 

lie was appointed Commander-iu-Ghici of 
1 urkish grouna forces in 1958. but was reliev¬ 
ed of his command in April 196U after he had 
publicly voiced uneasiness over the political 
situation. 

illtei the aimy coup ol May 27. 1960. 
which overthrew the regime of the since exe¬ 
cuted Adiiau Menderes, he was chosen ijy 
young othcers now in control of the couutiy to 
be head of btatc and Gommander-in-Ghiet ot 
all armed forces. 

lie was officially elected Piesident of the 
lepubiic 111 October 1981. 

* * * 

AlSUUL KAHiVlAN FA/.HWAK 

Mr. Auauf Kaiiman I'azliwak, wno was 
electea fresiaeut ot the 2tst session of tiie 
General Assemoly on September 2U, 1988, is 
against the diplomatic round of cocktail par¬ 
ties and receptions. He believes the money 
spent on them could be better utilised by, lor 
instance, the United Natioi^ Children’s JLmer- 
gency I'und (UN1C£F). 

He is determined tq set a record of punc¬ 
tuality. with sessions of tfie General Assembly 
beginning at the exact time scheduled. 

A teetotaller the 48-year-old Afghan dip¬ 
lomat is popular, respected and admired by 
his colleagues. 

His name is often mentioned as a possible 
successor to U l hant if the latter persists in 
his decision to resign the UN Secretary-Gene¬ 
ralship at the end of this year. 

“Mr. Procedure" is the affectionate nick¬ 
name of Mr. Pazhwak. A former journalist, 
he earned this nickname because of his wide 
knowledge of complicated UN procedures. 

He is said to have memorised the Rules of 
Procedure of both the Assembly and the Secu¬ 
rity Council, as well the gist of every major 
precedent which has been adopted with a 
given situation was not precisely covered. 

The Afghan diplomat has been at the UN 
for 20 years first as representative and since 
1954 as his country’s chief delegate. 

Whenever colleagues are entangled in 
some constitutional argument they look to 
him for a lead. 


h^r. Pazliwak has been described as a dip* 
loniat with an obsession, about neutrality. 

In almost every speech he has proclaimed 
Afgfiauistan's non-alignment. He prefers to 
abstain in East-West disputes. 

ms neuuaiity muue mm an obvious 
cuoicc Lo beau me UN inquiiy set up m Ucto- 
oei xjjd 111 me wake ot nuuatust irouuics lu 
ouuia V lemam uiiuer me prcaominantly 
v..aLuulic legiuie oL Lliat time. 

Ml. I'azUwak is a Muslim, who was edu- 
cuica m i:.iigiauU and /Vtguanisian and was at 
one liiiic jiuuor ol me ixauul uaiiy, isiah. tie 
lias ueeii a t'rcss iVitaciie m Wasniugiun and 
i..uiiuuu, and served lor a ume as JLiirector of 
t'oreigu Publications in the Atgiian Govern- 
niciu Press Department. 

ihe Pazhwak plan lui solving the UN 
iinanciul and constitutional crisis, caused by 
liauce and the boviet Union’s refusal to pay 
conuiuuuons to the Congo peace force, has, 
nowever, earned him some unpopularity with 
me U8A. 

1 he plan demanded a major concession 
of principle on the part oi the USA. 

Mr. Pazhwak has been Afghanistan’s per¬ 
manent delegate to the UN since 

* * * 

U THANT ^ 

'Phe first Jawuhailal Nehru Award for in¬ 
ternational understanding lor 1985 has been 
given to the U.N. Secretaiy-General, U 'X'hant, 
in recognition of his outstanding contribution 
to the promotion of peace and amity in the 
world. It was announced in New Delhi on 
September 27, 1966. 

Slight, slender and well-groomed, U Thant 
with his round face, greying hair and sparkl¬ 
ing eyes behind black-rimmed glasses has a 
dignihed appearance, and an air of calm assur¬ 
ance. 

Fifty-nine-year-old U Thant is a late-comer 
to diplomacy. Educated at Pantanaw Nation¬ 
al High School ^d Rangoon University, he 
taught English in his old school and by 1931 
was its headmaster. Education and journal¬ 
ism continued to be his chief interests, and he 
wrote many articles and books which influenc¬ 
ed Burma’s younger generation. During the 
War he was an active member of the national¬ 
ist movement and after the war was in charge 
of the Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League's 
press and publicity. In 1497 he became the 
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soverniuciit of Burma’s Director of Press uad 
ater Director of Broadcasting. 

U Thant was one'of the most respected 
atellectuuls in Burma and when U Nu form- 
d his government he became the Ministtr of 
nformation. But more important he was one 
f U Nu's closest adviseis. In 1952 he at- 
rrided the UN General Assembly as a mcni- 
er of his country’s delegation and five years 
Iter was appointed Burma’s permanent repre 
;nsative to UN. 

This was the beginning of an association 
'hich was to be of benefit to both. His re 
tarkablc modesty and unwillingness to pick 
p a quarrel combined with Burmese neutral- 
y made him acceptable. He and his conn- 
y were friendly to all and had quarrels with 
one. When the late Dag Hanunarskjold died 
I an unfortunate aircrash. U Thant with his 
uict dignity was found acceptable by all. 

The foul' years he has held the office of 
icretaiy-General has been a period of crises, 
ongo, Cuba, Yemen, Cyprus, .Vietnam and 
ominican Republic—they are milestones in 
te history of the UN. In none of them ex- 
;pt in Congo did the UN play a major role, 
lOUgh it has been associated with all of 

Secretary-General has 
usea by the great powers for their own 
irpose, they used it as their instrument. This 
not U Thant’s fault, it is the UN’s tragedy. 
* * * 

LORD CHALFONT 

Lord Chalfont, British Minister of btale 
r Foreign Attairs, made an informal visit to 
ew Delhi for discussions with the Indian 
overnment from October 8 to 10, 1966, on 
pics of mutual interest, including disarma- 
ent and arms control. 

Lord Chalfont (formerly Mr. Aluii Gwyu- 
: Jones) has been Minister' of State for 
U'eign Affairs in the British Go\ernment 
ice October 1964. He is the Minister res- 
msible for disarmament. 

Aluu Arthur Gw;yune Jones was born on 
3cembcr 5, 1919, in South Wales. He was 
ucated at West Monmouth School, and in 
39 was commissioned in the Regular Aimy. 
nring World War 11 he served with the 
uth Wales Bordeiers in Burma and India, 
icr the war he served in Malaya (where he 
>n tlic Military Cross) and in Cyprus. This 
IS followed by regimental, staff and intclli- 
nce appointments in the Middle East and 
ance and with the Rhine Army. He gradu- 


aied at the Army Staff College at Cainberley 
and the Joint Services Staff College at Lati¬ 
mer, and in 1959 became a staff officer in the 
manpower planning department of the War 
Office. 

In 1961 Mr. Gwyniie Jones resigned 'his 
commission upon appointment as Defence 
Coixespondent of 7'hc 7'imes, London. He 
relint|uished this post in October 1964 upon 
his appointment as Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs, when he was made a Life Peer 
and a member of the Privy Council. 

Lord Chalfont has always taken a keen 
interest in defence studies and in disarmament, 
and has been a frequent broadcaster, lecturer 
and writer on these subjects. 


FOREIGN EVENTS 

(Continued pom page 1030) 

Membership in tlie Bank is open to mem¬ 
bers and associatc-membei^i of LCAFE and 
other regional countries and non-regional 
developed countries which arc members of 
United Nations oi any of its Specialized Agen¬ 
cies. 

Ihe 14-membei Preparatory Committee, 
set up to arrange affaus beiore the Bank 
begins operations, consists of the nine mem¬ 
bers of the Consulta.tive Committee which 
drafted the chatter (Ceylon, India, Iran, 
Japan, Malaysia, Pakistan, the Philippines. 
South Vietnam and Thailand), plus three new 
members from Asia (Australia, Nepal, South 
Korea) and two from outside the region (West 
Germany and United States). It has met three 
times so far and is scheduled to meet twice 
mure before the first session of the Board of 
Governors. 

The project manager, Mr. Gunesekera, 
was appointed by the ECAFE Executive Secre¬ 
tary on the recommendation of the Prepara- 
toriy Committee. He is Deputy Govtvnor of 
the Central Bank of Ceylon, on loan from the 
Government of Ceylon. In preparing the 
groundwork for the Bank, Mr. Gunesekera is 
being assisted by ECAFE’s International Trade 
Division and small short-term staff. 

The United Nations is helping to finance 
the preparatory activities of the Committee 
and related staff work, and has also provided 
funds for earlier phases of efforts towards es¬ 
tablishment of the Bank, mainly through its 
technical assistance programme. 



Appointments, Awards Etc. 


APPOINTAfENTS 

The Piesident. in his capacity as visitor 
of the Banaras Hindu University, has ap¬ 
pointed Dr. Triguna Sen as Vice-Chancellor of 
the University. 

Mr. George Dovc-Edxvin, Higli Commis 
sionci-designate of Nigeria, presented his let- 
tci of (ommission to the President Dr. Radha- 
krishnan at Rastiapati Bhavan on Septem¬ 
ber 19. 

The High Commissioner designate of 
Ghana, Maj.-Gcn. S. J A. Olu, presented his 
letter of Commission to the President, Dr. 
Radhakiishnan. at Rastrapati Bhavan on Sep 
tember 20. 

Mr. Geotge D Wood^, President of the 
Woild Bank announced on September 19, tlie 
appointment of Mr. Moliammnd Sfioaib, for 
mer Pakistani Finance Ministei. as a Vice 
Piesident of the Bank and its affiliate, the In 
teinational Development Association 

Mr. B N. Bniyerfi, Chairman, Central 
Boaid of Fxcise and Customs, and ex-offirio 
Additional Sccictan. took over as Special Sec 
letais in the Union Ministiy of Commerce on 
October 1. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Dhamiia, till recently 
Joint Secretary and Chief ‘of Protocol, Minis 
trv of External Affairs, has been appointed 
Ambassador to C/cchoslovakia. 

Dr Triguna Sen will assume charge as 
Vice-Chancellor of Banaras Hindu University 
on October 10. 

Mr. H L Gundevia, the Prei,ident’s Sec 
retary, is likely to he n^nxed India’s next High 
Commissioned in Ceylon. 

AWARDS AND PRIZES 

The first Jawahailal Nehru Award for in 
teinational understanding for 1965 has been 
given to the U.N. Senetaiy-Gcnetal, U Thant, 
in recognition ot his outstanding contribution 
to the promotion of peace and amity in the 
world. • The award, which carries a sum ol 
Rs. 1 lakh in cash, convcttible into any foreign 
currency, is to be *prcsentecl to U Thant at a 
special ceremony which, if possible, will be 

held in New Delhi on November 14. 

• 

In the second all-India paddy crop compe 
tition conducted by the Directorate of Exten 
sign in the Union Ministry of Foed, Agricul 
ture. Community Development and Co-opera 
tion, for the kharif season 1965-66, an Andhra 
fanner, Mr. M. Gonganna of Yemmiganur,, 


liaving obtained the largest yield-~^,834J 
kgs. per acre—'was declared the first prize svir 
ntr and thus became eligible for the award c 
Krishi Pandit. Mr. Gonganna will receive th 
Sitbramaniam Award in the form of ai 
Fscorts-37 tractor, together with a puddler an< 
cage wheels, valued at about Rs. 18,775. 

VISITS 

Lt.-Gen. A. M. Yahya Khan, C.-in-C 
designate of the Pakistani Army, visited Nes 
Delhi on September 13 for 24-hours to hav 
talks with Indian C.-in-C. Gen. Kumaraman 
galam. 

Afi llemengkv Buwono, Sultan of Jogja 
karta and Indonesia’s Minister for Economii 
and Financial Affairs, arrived in New Dclh 
on September 20 on a 3-day visit. He hac 
come for the implementation of what has beer 
agreed upon by India to extend a credit O 
Rs. 100 million as a loan. 

ELECTIONS 

Mr. Rameshiaar Thakur has been electee 
]>resident of the Institute of Chaitcied Ac 
(ountants of India on September 13. 

Mr. Kiyekhv Shikhu Serna, Deputy Spea 
ker, was unanimously elected speaker of th< 
Nagaland Legislative .Assembly on Oc^er 4 

Mr. Brahir Parkash, M.P . was 
h elected President of the Delhi Pradesh Cot^ 
gress Committee on October 6. 

OBITUARY 

Gen Cemal Gursel, 79. former Turkish 
President, died in .Ankara on September 14. 

M. Patti Reynaud, 87, Prime Minister of 
France when the country was overrun by the 
Germans in 1940. died in Paris on Septem 
ber 21. 

Mahamahonpadhyaya Pandit Mathura 
Prasad Dixit, 92, a Sanskiit Scholar, died in 
Varanasi. 

Dr. C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer, 86, educa¬ 
tionist, politician and thinker, died in London 
of a Jieart attack on September 26. 

French poet and artist, Andre Breton, 70. 
a foui dei ot the Shrrealist movement, died in 
Palis on Septembei 28. 

M/V. Sabar Parthasarthy, 54, wife of Mr. 
G. Parthasarthy, Indian Ambassador to the 
United Nations, died in Nesv York on Octo¬ 
ber 10. 



SWIMMING 

Tndian swiinmci Mihii Sen hcuanic the 
first person to swim the Datdaticllrs wlicn he 
successfully sw.im fioin the Marrnaia Sea to 
the Aegean Sea on Scpteiiihcr 12 lie slatted 
to swim from Gallipoli with the (iinent, and 
the crossing of about 42 miles took 13 hoins 
55 minutes. 

Mihir Sen swam atio.ss the Bospoius 
Straits in lour hours on September 21. Sen 
swam from the Black Sea entrance to the Bos¬ 
porus to Lcander’s Towei. whci<‘ the stiaits 
open into the sea of Mai mat a. He covered 
the 14 5 miles without stopping 

Rnilwa\s Swimming; Championships 

Eastern Railway won the championships 
in New Delhi on September 18 The\ enjov 
etl this position from 1961 to 1964. 

BOXING 

C/av Vs. Miltlmbergei: Heav\weiglu 

chaiqmon Cassius. Clay defeated the West 
challenge!. Karl Mildenbergci, in the 
^th round of theii title fight in Fiankfurt on 
.September 11. 

HOCKEY 

India Vs. Japan —^Tokvo 

India was beaten 8-2 by Jap.in in the first 
hockey Test played at Sapporo on September 
18. 

India was beaten 1-0 by Jnpan to suffer 
their second ‘Test’ defeat on Septcmbci 24. 

The Indian Hotkey Team beat Japan on 
September 26 to gain their first international 
win of the tour. 

The Indian team levelled the ‘Test’ seiies 
against Japan to two games each when lhe\ 
won the match in Osaka. Westein Japan 2-1 
on September 28. 

The Indian team wound up their three 
week goodwill tom of )npan bv beating an all 
Hiroshima side. 2 1 at the Sanyo High School 
ground on October 2. 

Pakistan Vs. West Germnny—Peshawar 

Pakistan won the 3id hockey Test against^ 
W. Germany 3-1 on September 30. 


Delhi Schools XI \'s. Ceylon Schools XI * 

Delhi Schools scoicd a deserving 3-1 win 
o\cr ihc Ceylon Schools ^in New Delhi on 
October 1. 

India Vs. Tlong Kong 

The Indian team beat Hong Kong 4 0 in 
an exhibition match in Hong Kong on Octo 
her 5. 

FOOTBALL 

IFA Shield (Calcutta)—East Bengal, hold 
eis and local senioi division football league 
champions, defeated Bengal Nagpur Railwas 
10 in reply on Septeinbei 30 and won the 
Shield. 

TENNIS 

Davis Cup Eastern Zonc^-Tokyo 

India led Japan 2-1 aftenr R. Krishnan and 
Piemjit Lall beat Koji Watanbe and Osainn 
Ishiguto 6 2, 6-3, 6 3 in the final on Octobei 1 

India won the championship when R 
Krishnan beat Kcji Watanabe 6-2, 7-5, 6-0 on 
October 3. And Premjit Lai completed a 4-1 
victory for India defeating O Samu Ishiguro 
2-6. 8-6. 7-5, 10-8. 

BADMINTON 

Western India Badminton Championships— 

Bombay, October 2 

Men’s Singles —^Dinesh Khanna b Wong 

Pek Sheng (Indonesia) 15-10, 15-3. 

Women’s Singles —.\ngela Baristow (U.K.) 
b Imre Rietvcld (Holland) 11-6, 11-4. 

Gi)ls‘ Singles—Pratibha Dhaiwade (Nag 
pur) b .Shobhana Patankar, 11-7, 11-8 

Women’s Dojahles —^Angela Bairstow 
(U.K.) and Imregaid Latz (W. Germany) b 
Mrs. Ulla Strand and Mrs. Karin 'Jorgensen 
(Denmark) 15-9, 15*5. 

Men’s Doubles —Sven Anderson and Per 
Walsoe (Denmark) b Wong Pek Shen and 
Lhon Tung Pink (Indonesia) 15-11*, 15-7. 

Boys’ Singles —S. Rawat b *'H. Mirranda 
18-14, 15-5. 

Mixed Doubles —Per Walsoe and Ulla 
Strand (Denmark) b R. Mills and Angela Bair¬ 
stow (U.K.) 15-6, 12-15. 15-9. 


SEPTEMBER 

11 Two million of South \ letnam s five mil 
lion volt IS biavim; communist bombs and 
bullets, trooped thinufili fj 000 polling stations 
in the touiitry to volt iht composition ol a 
pantl of 117 n niKs ol men now itquiied l)\ 
law to wiitt i tonslitution for the wai vvtaiv 
couiitiv VMlhin the next six months 

Fiantc ivplodtd a nurlcir devue fiom i 
Inlloon at Muiuioi itoll m the Patifit 

12 riic Govdinncnt of India announetd the 
appointment ol i Smtmbet (omiiiittce to in 
qiiiie into sttel dials of the list 15 veils ind 
leeommend action depaitmentd eivil oi tii 
minal against peisons it sponsible foi any me 
gulnilies Ol defaults The meinbcis lit Mr 
V S Hejinadi ffoijnei Chau man of the Union 
Publie Service C ommtssion) ,Mr P C Padhi 
(former Chaiiimn of the Central Board of 
Revenue and finmei Deputv Comptioller and 
Auditor General) and Mr A K Saikar (foi 
met Chief Justice of India) 

The Gemini II astronauts successfulh 
linked up with an Agena satellite high ovei 
the United States • 

Stx thousand pcrseyis of Indian origin had 
been granted Indian eiti/enship and 3 000 ol 
them hid aheadv ai rived in India Mi Bhim 
sen Sacluu Indian High Commt$sionei in 
Ceylon told newsmen in Madras 

13 The Congress election manifesto has 
underlined the compelling need to fix ceilings 
on urban income and property and the ntces 
sitv to bring most of the banking institutions 
under social control 

Britain’s Prime Minister, Mr Harold 
Wilson, received a resounding rebuff and the 
future of the Commonwealth looked grim as 
an oferwhelming majoritv of the 23-nation 
organisation firmly and finally rciected hi< 
‘package plan’ for tackling the Rhpdesia issue 

Commander Richard Gordon, who step 
ped out of Gemini XI into space for what 
was to have been a 115 minute experimenta 
tion session, was ordered to get baci: into the 
capsule 40 minutes later after he had repeated 
Iv complained of tiredness 

Pakistan will receive a Soviet credit of 
nearly Rs. 30 crores under the agreement 


signed between the two countries in Moscow 
on Scptcmhci 9 

Mr Baltha/ir Johannes Voisler, tht 
dicadtd itpiessoi geiicial’ of South Africa 
bee line the louiiliy’s Pnine Miinstti succeed 
ing lilt assissiiiaitd l)i Hciidiiik \erwoerd 

West Gtiiiianv is understood to have in 
foiineil New Delhi tint piactually all Sabrt 
Jets liaiimg a smill number which had beer 
iLcentlv sent to Pakistan have now been sent 
hick to Iian 

\Ioie than 2 000 people in Canton ami 
Sliangini Iiavc comniittcd suicide since the 
young miluant Red Guauls began sweeping 
thiougli ( hniese cities last month the Hon| 
Kcong iitwspapei, Tai Po’ icpoitcd 

1 he UN announced that Indonesia had 
applied foi and been gianted te idmission tc 
the U N Fconoiiiir Coniinission for Asia and 
the Fu Fast (FCAIE) 

14 1 he Army Chiefs of India and Pakistan 

have agieed on the steps to be taken to ensuie 
maintenance of peaceful conditions ^ 

American astionauts Pete Conraiu ' 
Richard Gordon streaked 850 miles deep irS^ 
space —nearly twice as high as man has eve® 
journeyed before 

Delhi’s Chief Fxecutive Councillor and 
Fxecutive Councillors will get a salary of 
R> 750 and a conveyance allowance of Rs 100 
a month according to an order issued by the 
Union Home Ministiv 

15 With an electronic diiver guiding them 
home, the Gemini XI astionauts rode their 
tiny spaceship to a perfect landing in the At¬ 
lantic Ocean 

The Coinmonyve.ilth Prime Ministers’ 
conference ended in London after meeting for 
10 days 

Pakistan has placed an order—believed to 
be the biggest since the IndoPak war for arms 
in Sweden 

Six Tongan youths shipwrecked for 15 
months on the lonely South Pacific island ol 
Ata ate seabirds raw and drank blood to stay 
alive 

South Vietnam’s militant Buddhist leader 
Thich Tn Quang ate tyvo bowls of rice soup 
and ended a lOO^ay protest fast 
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17. More than 10,000 people starved to death 
in 35 villages checked between last November 
and April in the .small i.sland of Lomimk 
Indonesia). 

Pic.sideiiL Ayub Khan appointed I’akis 
tan’s Army (j.-in-C. Cicneral Mohammad 
Musa, to the key post of Governor of West 
Pakistan. 

Mr. Peng Chen, puigecl as Peking district 
party Chief, has :ilsf» been relieved of his dutv 
as Mayor of I’eking, Radio Peking said on 
September 16. 


The mil containing the ashes of Dr. 
Champakraman Pilhii, patriot and freedom 
fighter svho died in Germany in 1934. was 
handed over to the Indian naval authorities at 
a solemn eeremonv held at Gateway of India 
(Southern Rombav). 

18 Painting a glooinv jiirtiire of the interna 
tipnal ‘cene, the U.N. Secretary General. T’ 
Thant, warned the world of “dangerous escala¬ 
tion' , in Viet Nam and consequent impair¬ 
ment of international relations aiij the weak¬ 
ening of the United Nations. 

China's siralile diplomatic mission in 
Hanoi hovcotted a reception given bv the 
North Vietnamese Government to celebrate 


the arrival of bisr shipments of raihvav equip¬ 
ment from the U.SSR and its East European 
ullies^^ 

^^^fl^’exploding meteorite hurtled across 
^00 miles of the north-eastern U.S.A., turn 


ing night into day before bursting apart over 
Indiana. 

The .Armv Chiefs of India and Pakistan, 
[Jen. Kumaramangalam and Gen. Yahva Khan, 
will be in direct communication with each 
jther through a ‘hot line' to prevent anv re- 
rurrence of tension along the Indo-Pakistan 
jorder. 

Industries not included in the prioritv 
ist of 5Q will also he given foreign exchange 
or the irnnort of raw materials, components 
ind snare parts. 

19. The British Commonwealth Secretary, Mr. 
Hlcrbert Bonden, and the Attorney-General, 
»ir Elwyn Jones, flew into Salisbury on “a last 
:hance" mission which was viewed by Presi- 
lent Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia with con- 
empt and Mr. Ian Smith of Rhodesia with 
ndifference. 

Indonesia notified the U.N. that it would 
eturn to the organisation on September 20. 

President H^hib Bou.rgu.iba of Tunisia 
;ave hjs support to the Islamic pact sponsored 
>y King Faisal of Saudi Arabia.' 


20. Mob violence spread to more places ii 
Madhya Pradesh. A rioting rnob overran th 
telephone exchange at Ashok Nagar, 70 mile 
away from Bhopal. 

The Federation of Indian Chambers o 
Commerce and Industry culled on the Govern 
ment to cut down the size of the fourth 
to Rs, 18,000 ciores. 

The United States is expected to sell ; 
number of supersonic fighter-intercepto 
planes and air-to-air missiles to- Iran as part o 
a long-standing military aid programme. 

Surveyor II streaked into space on : 
240,000 mile voyage to the moon to investi 
gate a likely landing site for American astro 
nauts. 

About 1,100 persons have so far beer 
taken into custody as a preventive measure ir 
connection with the leftist-sporusorcd 48*houi 
State wide hartal on .September 22 and 23. 

Mr. B. Bagdarc (Jan Sangh MLA) said ir 
the M.P. Assembly that as many as 56 Ordin 
ances had been promulgated since the Mishra 
Ministry assumed office in 1963. He pointed 
out that only 76 Ordinances were promulgat¬ 
ed in the State between 1946 and 1962. 

The Congress President, Mr. Kamraj, des 
cribed the Swatantra Party and the Commun¬ 
ists as two ‘evil’ forces in the country. 

The fourth general election in India will 
be held from February 49 to 26. 

21. Guyana joined tiie growing U.N. family 
raising its strength to 119. 

The police resorted to Lathi charge to dis¬ 
perse a crowd of students assembled at the 
Town Hall in Meerut. About 37, persons— 
21 students and 16 policemen—were injiared. 

China has withdrawn 261 million dollars 
from Hong Kong banks and deposited the sum 
with banks in Eastern Europe. 

22. The first day of the 48-hour Bengal Bapdh, 

called by the United Left Front in , protest 
against the State Government’s ‘anti-pe 9 ple’ 
policies, passed off peacefully. • 

The U.S.A. declared that it was prepared 
to order a halt to the bombing of North Viet- 
Nam if it received an assurance that this would 
be answered by a corresponding de-escalation 
of the waj. 

An agreement for a Rs. 10-cxore Indian 
credit to Indonesia was signed in New Delhi. 

China has asked fpreign diplomatic mis¬ 
sions in Peking to withdraw students studying 
an China by the end of September. 
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23. America's lunar probe Surveyor II smash¬ 
ed to bits against the moon. 

24. An insistent demand lor the nationalisa¬ 
tion o£ banks and a iervent appeal to the na¬ 
tional leadership oi the Congress to guide the 
nation with unity and hirmiess on the patli ol 
social and economic advancement reveibeiated 
in Shastrinagar. 

Olheial somces liom Patna conhrmed the 
loss of kharif crops worth about Ks. 28-33 
crores in the recent Hoods in North Bihar. Ihe 
cultivated land damaged by Hoods totalled 
18.13 lakh acres. 

The former Indonesian Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Subaridrio, has accused President Sukarno 
of complicity in last October's abortive com¬ 
munist coup the auihorititrve army newspaper 
"Ampera” said. 

A screaming mob of 200 Congolese sacked 
and burned the Portuguese Embassy in Kin¬ 
shasa (Congo). 

Tunisian President Bouiguiba accused 
United Arab Republic Piesidcpt Nasser ol 
trying to dominate the Aiab world. 

25. About 300 Japanese were dead or missing 
after two typhoons hit Central and Western 
Japan within 24 hours. 

France exploded a fourth atomic device 
in her present scries of tests in the South Paci¬ 
fic. Tire device coniaified plutonium and 
“limited quantities of thesinonuclcar material’’ 

Life expectation in India is 50 years 
against 27 years in the last days of Biiiish rule, 
a booklet “towards a better life” released in 
New Delhi. 

26. Indian mountaineers conquered Mana, a 
23,860 foot high peak in the Garhwal Hima¬ 
layas. 

Pakistan has moved two squadione ol 
MIGs to its eastern wing. 

India has asked for two million tonnes of 
foodgrains from the U.S.A. under PL 480 for 
the remaning part of this \ear. 

27. The United States and its six allies in the 
Viet Nam war decided to meet in a summit 
conference on October 18 in Manila which 
will review both the progress of the war and 
the diances of peace. 

The Ghanaian Government has ordered 
the Cuban Embassy in Accia to close down 
because of alleged Cuban aid to the subversive 
activities of the ousted President, Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah. 

28. The Union Cabinet approved proposals 
tiw a f-ii# nf n* Ol rrnros in revenue and 


capital expenditures of the Central Ministri< 
in the current financial year. 

A 48‘hour curfew was clamped on Katr 
and Sehore towns following violent incidents. 

Sixty armed Mizu hostdes took by surpris 
a police camp at ja)gunpuri in Cachar di 
irict, bordering Mizo Hills distiict, and fire 
heavily on it killing three constables and ser. 
ously injuiing eleven. 

Chinese leader Mao Tse-Tung has decide* 
to make the country’s militant teenage Re* 
Guards “an armed revolutionary youth organ 
ization.” 

Hundreds of Negro teenagers huiled fir 
bombs, smashed windows and stoned police ii 
San Francisco. 

29. Britain has warned Mr. Ian Smith, tha 
he has only live or six weeks left in which ti 
return to legality. 

-lAbout 200 tear gas shells were fired by th* 
police at Monkey Bridge and inside the Cam 
pus of Lucknow Univeisitv between noon anc 
4-30 p.m. to dispel se crowds of students wh( 
showered brickbats at a laige force of PAC 
men at the bridge. 

The Republic of Botswana- -newest nami 
on the map of Africa—emeigcs into Stn^ghooc 
on September 30. ^ 

30. The Goernment of India has allowed at 
increase upto 6 per cent in ex mill prices ol 
controlled varieties ol cotton textiles. 

Eleven persons were killed at Washim, 
tehsil town about 50 miles from Akola, where 
two groups of people clashed when a proces 
sion was taken out demanding ban on cow 
slaughter. 

Sir Seietse Khama was swoin in as Presi¬ 
dent of the New Republic of Botswana. 

OCTOBER 

1. Mr. Michael Scott, Biitish clergyman, with 
assistance from Pakistan tried unsuccessfully 
to open up the .Nagaland question before the 
United Nations in the Committee on colonial¬ 
ism but was pulled up and told to confine 
himself to the issue before the Coimnittce. 

Dr, Subandrio went on trial for his life, 
accused of plotting w'ith Indonesia’s Commun¬ 
ist Party and creating economii disorder and 
inflation after last October’s abortive coup. 

2. The death-roll on the ry clone-ravaged 
coast of East Pakistan rose to 35 as fuller de¬ 
tails of yesterday’s devastation began to trickle 
in. 
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.,Nuiciccn opposition tiicmbcrs <>£ the 
Maharashtra Legislative Assciiioly, ouing al 
t%iancc to the haiupooiiia Maharashtra Sainiii, 
resigned their uicuibcrship ol' the House in 
protest against the delay in settling the Maha- 
*ashtra-Mysore i>uundnry dispute. 

Famed Chinese aiithoi Lao She killed 
linisclf in Peking this week hetause ol harass 
nent by Red (puards, the 'Hong Kong Stai' 
eporied. 

3. The Covetniuent ol India has protested 
o the Chinese Coveinmenl on heliait ol ilu. 
koyai Bhutan Covenuiienl against leceat in 
rusions into Bhutanese tertitory and urged 
hat Chinese personnel and tioops siiould ut 
withdrawn Iroin the areas into which they iiave 
respassed. 

President Novotny ol Czechoslovakia will 
[take u 6 -day State visit to India in the third 
iteek ot Novemher. 

'I'ribal violence in northern Nigeiia ovci 
tie past tour or live clays is esLnjiaLi.u to nave 
oist at least i,UoU lives so lar. 

China has begun hei claims to huge urea!! 
£ the hoviet Lnnon to press her clunus to 
uge areas ol the bovici irur Last. 

The onc-inaii coinniissioii ol enquiry, coii- 
.•Ling«i«s. Mr. Justice b. B. Baiiuan ol the 
{l^sa Jtligh Court, on sludents’ agitation in 
irissa during bcpteinbci-November, iti64, held 
11 tne opposition political parties in the biaie 
»ponsiule lor instigating and supporting tiic 
udent’s agitation by making speeches and 
suing statements to the Press. 

|. The Govcrnnieut ol India agreed to ex- 
:nd the period of cessation of nulitary opera- 
ons in Nagaland lor a luither pericxl ol two 
lonths from October 15. 

The police fired 13 rounds in VSSD col- 
ges hostel compound to disperse a screaming 
lOb ol 2,000 students who tiad surrounded a 
uck carrying policemen, bix students sus- 
ined bullet wounds. Mr. binha, principal 
: PPN Inter College, allegedly died of shock 
isterday when the police forced open the gates 
the college to disperse stone-throwing stu- 
;nts. All educational institutions in Kanpur 
1 V 6 been closed for an indefinite period. 

' The 7-nation Manila Summit Conference 
1 Vietnam has been reset for October 28/29. 
tesident Ferdinand Marcos announced. 

Tunisia has decided to break diplomatic 
lations with the United Arab Republic 

The kingdom of Lesotho emerged into 


formal existence as an independent State ctVat 
cd out of the old British Colony of Basutolatid. 

5. A wave of mob violence swept Agra when 
lawless students .set fire to part of Raja-Ki- 
Mandi Station, stormed police posts and over- 
lan post offices. , 

Two persons were killed and nine injur¬ 
ed when the police fired on the mob in 
.Mathura. 

■\ top-level coimnitlee headed by Mr. G 
L. N'anda. Union Home Minister, has Ixien 
tonstituted al the Centre to deal with student 
uniest. 

The Labour (iovernmciit decided to make 
the Briton’s 10-wcek-old wage and price freeze 
lonipulsory by law. 

(>. Nepal has olLcred to sell 4,000 tuuiics of 
lice to India at a reduced price Co meet hci 
luod shortage. 

India will provide Nepal during the lat¬ 
ter's tliird live-year plan with aid totalling 
Ks. 40 crores, twice tbe amount spent by India 
during Nepal's ^coiid plan. Ihe total outlay 
ol Nepal s third nve-year plan amounts to 
Ks. 2o0 crores. 

7. ihe Friiiie Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
declared in unequivocal terms in Kathmandu 
that India was coinuuttcd to protect Bhutan 
against aggpression. 

India and Nepal have called for immedi¬ 
ate cessation of the American bombing oi 
North Vietnam as an essential first step to 
peace talks for a political settlement of the 
Vietnam problem. 

Dr. Zakir Hussain, Vice-President, left on 
a fortnight’s goodwill visit to Thailand, Cam¬ 
bodia, bingapore and Malaysia. 

The Soviet Union ordered all students 
from China out of the country. 

8. An Indonesian Air Vice-Marshal told the 
military tribunal trying the former Foreign 
Minister. Dr. Subandrio, in Jakarta that China 
had offered the Indonesian Goverfiment 
100,000 weapons. 

President Sunay of Turkey declared in 
Rawalpindi that Turkey would continue its 
support to Pakistan on Kashmir because ‘Pak¬ 
istan’s case is based on justice and truth’, ac¬ 
cording to Radio Pakistan. 

10. Nine oersons, including two ^ chilcUren, 
were killed and 132 injured when the Poona ,■ 
Vasco Express ran off the rails over the ^ishisi 
fiver briage two miles from Miraj at 4-50 aiii^ 





Ta Save Denmacil^ 


£very irrewdctive o€ iiis re|^(m, 

polUicaji leaning^ and social- preddcctions, 
wpiild.lvmg-.lus liead;With shame and sonrow 
aii^the.un|^iiaaie,happennings in New Delhi 
1966. The antiiQow iiaughtei) 
(j^ppiietianr, in front/of ParUunent House 
e^^inr,aa,C!i'gy ol de^h and destruction. 
Heyei, . scenea of anion, loot and vandal- 
ij^.h^faii^n witnessed in the Capital of India 
indepgpffrinGei for more than four 
city., was-iii -the grip, of anti-sodalr 
t^ho went , about me dty destroying 
.pjh^^ and xP^vetC'property. While the dti- 
^t^.(t^Ml4t^piilh«^tricken. the administration 
ateot^Kemed^ to have been paralysed. It is the 
fireit^Jiparamouardutij^of a Government to 
fflEsern^ to keep Jaw and ordt^, to protea the 
m.ai^.;.piK^^y. .oi dtizens and to assert its 
own^aJHUWbetl^.ataU.t^^ The Government 
ofilndin miserabliy failed to do its duty in the 
faiqe t^-ehaUentt to its au^ority by ^e anti- 
GOwr < Slaughter demonstrators who unleashed a 
rcigii;<]!l<tti;xoriin.tbe Parliamentary Street and- 
itiiVid]|^. The ladd-chhrge and tear-^ 
sheUg could not prevent* the mob to indulge 
ilt^ACts.;Qf^'arsott and- loot. The police was 
farmed ito opea fire on nnnily and vidient mob 
td f^eck farther loss to property. Acoordine 
te^i-oflUtia]|'-figHres»>^ei^' pdnons died ana 
ahOWt^lf^^'injuied at* a result of police firing 
the^ unoflbdal figures are much more. 
TtiA4|(M| dl..propcrty is estimated at several 
lal^-df yppeefc 

^ incklents of November 7 were 

' ‘^ed ahd'^^iorgwised as the dirono- 
iatwbw ;bCevents supplied by the 
' ^ dl^tf In^cated. From 11-20 a.m. 
acts-bl< arson, loot and destnic- 
“voere committed in various 

___ ami NTew Delhi. Cinema 

Tjssta^uiti^ .hoods, shops and offices 
aixd. 'tbeiy jilasspanes and furni- 
destroyed, ^ses. - cars, scooters, 
‘;^Mb|-p^ps and mflk-boofhs were 
V .. hooligans 







Mr. Kamraj was destroyed. Ram^g^^n^ 
set ablaze the residence of Mr. ly ^ajj^yn 
rniab. Minister for Technical J^^el/opom 
and burnt down hU car. ^treet4iihjb|^-F|i 
damaged and bus-shelters were, 

Government offices and banks, 

spar^ by the hooligans. The 

hfreet looked as if it had been.afr'bpj^H 

The scene filled the heart 

sorrow and dismay.' ^ 

The Government cannot be absbl^'i| 
the responsibility o| the incidents of 
ber 7. .The anti-cow- slavghtor agitatimy i 
going on in Delhi and oito-'parts 
for, several- months. The big denieiistra|m 
before, the Parliament was < annountied^^lOllw 
days, before November. 7.- ThC' demowni'llM 
and-sympathisers yb^qpm to arrive in >D8^^| 
day. or two. before the appointed'dagir tiM 
one lakh persemn in<dudtng.more' llui» IMM 
sadhus. bad arrived.ia the Capital-o»'Kdf*(|w- 
ber 6 from all over India., inqiadim ’^dtililM 
' areas in the South. Tented' acbomoaedilp^M 
was provided at various pliKM in tlM-'dcyvi||i 
outside guests. According torepmt,^ cm 
40- hfUwais were workii^ roimd - the doflkblH 
cook food foe the- demonstrabu's - who^ oa^l 
come from outside. Ta accommodate'^ovetj^h? 
lakh of persons and geire them food and moui^ 
for coming to Delhi and^goins- badt to>*tlMdi^ 
homes must have cost several .Ididis 
to the organisers. The organisom- 
whole, show were the Centr^.Bharat SauffilK 
Sama), the SarvadaUya Go-rakihai:Ma]Mi 'AU|p 
jan Samiti. Jan Sangh, Sanataa-Dhaite 
Hindu Sablm. the Atya Samaj and 0^111 
Hindu. Jain and - Sikh-rel^icms otganii 
A call for general Jtortei on-Ptovoab#^ 
given, by the organisers.- It c 
that the Gbvernmbnt was-imaware 
preparations for a big demonstration oh 
ember 7 bftfoire the Parliament. In the? 
noon the Vidnity of Parlfianent Hense 
the'Whqte 'Of .FaHlainent> Sowetovjtat' ‘ 
demonmwtOia 'deina n dlBg batt cow- 
terv Aoondingf to» official verdon^ tbe 
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the House by the Speaker, addrcs^cci the ciowd 
and advised them to ‘‘suiiouiid railiameni 
and prevent Ministeis liom leaving the 
Houtie". A group ol sadlius with tridents 
rushed towards the gate ol Uic I'uiiiuiuent 
House. Ihis was a signal loi the antisocial 
eleiuenls who went on lanipage, destroying 
and burning piopeity. Ihis liuppeiicd in the 
atternoon, but was the Goveinment not awuie 
ot the snuilar happenings throughout the city 
going on liom early morning? When the 
mob went out ol control the police resulted to 
hring indiscriimnately on the crowd. Curlew 
was clamped on ilie city and aimy was called 
to stand by. Next day the situation became 
normal, leaving the issue ol cow-piolection 
where it was and damaging the prestige ol the 
Congress rulers. 

I'he biggest casually of the • deplorable 
incidents ot November 7 was the Central 
Home Minister, Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda. Poi 
its failure to maintain law and order, the 
Congiess Government wanted a scape goat to 
put the blame on. A Minister lor 15 years in 
the Centre and with a clean record ol service 
to the country, Mr. Nanda became the victim 
of the wrath of Congress bosses. At a stormy 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
^Congiess Pailiamcntary Party in the evening 
of November 7, angry members took the Gov¬ 
ernment to task and virtually censured the 
Home Minister, Mr. Nanda, for his “lailure” 
to take precautionary measures to prevent the 
ugly incidents in the Capital. Some members 
wanted "disciplinary action’’ against Mr. 
Nanda. At an emergency meeting of the 
Union Cabinet later in the evening the Home 
Ministry and the Home Minister in person 
came under severe criticism. Prime Minister 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, who attended both the 
meetings, did not say a word to save her col¬ 
league from attack by fellow-Congressites and 
Ministers. Disgusted with the attitude of his 
"friends”, Mr. Nanda resigned from the Cabi¬ 
net. Mrs. Indira Gandhi wanted to utilize 
this opportunity for rcshullling her whole 
Cabinet which she had inherited from late 
Lai Bahadur Shastri in January 1966. She 
wanted to drop the Finance Minister, Mr. 
Sachindra Chaudhury, and the Commerce 
Minister, Mr. Manubhai Shah, from the Cabi¬ 
net. But soon it became evident that she 
could not make a move without the permis¬ 
sion and will of her "advisers” who had made 
her Prime Minister and with whose help and 
blessing she was maintaining her position. 


After four days only a change of portfolios 
was announced, the Plome going to former 
Defence Minister, Mr. Y. B. Chavan. 

I’lic demand for cow protection is purely 
a reiigious and sentimental issue. Every reli¬ 
gion or community has a right to put forth Its 
demands, valid or otherwise, but no one has 
the right to disturb the peace of the country 
or resort to vandalism to get the grievances 
redressed. Mahatma Gandhi taught us that 
good means lead to good ends, and»good ends 
are vitiated by bad means. The agitation for 
protection of cow.s, however laudable, has re¬ 
ceived a setback because of the vandalism and 
antisocial acts.of its protagonists. Our first 
duty is towards our country which is passing 
tlnough an acute economic and political cri¬ 
sis. Lawlessness is rampant in the country, 
Eyeiy group or party of people who have a 
grievance, real or imaginary, and can muster 
enougli support to organise a demonstration, 
ultimately resort to acts of arson, looting and 
destruction. In’the last few months the coun¬ 
try has experienced serious violence and riots 
by students, grave disorders on inter-State bor 
der disputes, hooliganism and .rowdyism for 
steel plants and shocking "save the cow” de¬ 
monstrations. 'I’hc*Akalis arc threatening to 
start an agitation for inclusion of certain areas 
in Punjabi Suba. I'he* discontent and frus¬ 
tration have gripped rtie country and the law- 
abiding people are shocked at the apathy and 
inaction of the Government. The Govern¬ 
ment must create confidence among the pco* 
pie that it would not yield to threats of fasta 
and agitations and it would maintain law and 
order to protect the lives and property of the 
citizens. The Government must not yield to 
organised black-mail of the agitators. If law 
and order are to be maintained, if democracy 
is to be saved, if our traditional values of life 
arc to be preserved, the Government must 
come down ruthlessly with an iron hand on 
tho.se who challenge the country’s unft,y and 
stability, and those who disturb the peace o£^ 
citizens. The Government has proved that it 
can deal firmly with organised threats to law 
and order by preventing the national march., 
of students to the Parliament on November 
18, 1966. This fiiinness must be maintained 
and no Party or group in future should be 
allowed to break the law or disturb the nor¬ 
mal life of the peaceful citizens. If law and 
/>rder were constantly violated, democracy 
would not last long. 



Are We Shirkers And Idlers? 

BY SHRI K. M. MUNSHI 


India's problem is unique. It is not a 
(question of prosperity; it is not a question ol 
tightening tlie belt for the sake of ‘generations 
unborn.’ It is a question of food, doihing and 
shelter for the masses. 

We have bungled for seventeen yeais. 
Aren’t we becoming a nation of sliiikers and 
idlers? 

In the India of today, the liadition oi 
hard woik has become piactically non-cxisl 
eni; no one feels like putting Nehru’s slogan 
“Aaraain llarunvi Hai” into practice. 

We have more holida)s in the ycai than 
any other country in the world. We are pil 
ing up birthdays and universaries at a fright 
ful rate. 

Whenever a distinguished visitor comes to 
an educational institution the students cla¬ 
mour for a holiday. Instead of concentrating 
on studies, our students arc dictating to the 
educational authorities what and how they 
should be taught and how their proficiency is 
to be tested. • 

Whenever possible, wotkers go on a strike 
to enjoy a holiday: they also look ferrward to 
being paid for cnJoying»ii. 

Morchas and costly Uwidhs are organised 
on the least prcjvocation. Not a week pas.ses 
without a demonstration .somewhere or the 
other in the country. 

Violence invariably follows agitation. 
Even so-called peaceful morchas erupt into 
serious disturbances leading to destruction of 
property, injury to innocent people and even 
loss of life. 

Indiscipline is becoming our way of life. 

One thought that, over the years, we had 
built up some healthy parliamentary tradi¬ 
tions. We now seem to be slipping back bad- 

,'y- 

To the armoury of points of order, ad¬ 
journment motions and walk-out.s, has ntm 
been added the weapon of ‘‘privilege motions.” 

Uproarious scenes have become frequent 
both in Parliament and in Stale legi.slaturcs. 
Qnce a rare and therefore powerful means oi 

S rotest, walk-outs have now become almost a 
aily affair.^ 

Definanoe of the Speaker and indecorous 


behaviour ate being woven into the texture of 
oiti Parliamentary tradition. 

I recentK .saw a newspaper cartoon in 
which a housewife tells her husband: “Mon¬ 
day, mammoth stir; Tuesday, htindh; Wednea- 
day, piotest tally; then come strike and mor- 
cha —Sunday is the only day you can go to 
woik. liut cannot; and can sleep la/ily at 
home.’’ 

Ibis is vciy iiue indeed. 

C;ontrasi this with the way the Germans 
behaved in the early days of their post-war 
reconstruction. Workmen forswore strikes 
and look their lunch while at machines; pro^ 
lessors and students gathered under the sha- 
drfw of blasted walls of their universities, 
working oveitimc to rebuild their homes of 
learning. 

Japan’s post-war recovciy also is equally 
magnificent and inspiring. 

We have spent time and energy in pro¬ 
ducing .schemes after schemes, hut we have ig;- 
nored the imponderable psychological and spi¬ 
ritual forces which alone can encourage pro¬ 
duction, regardless of theories atid ideologies. 

Wc arc ashamed to confess that profit in¬ 
centive is an indispensable factor in increas¬ 
ing productivity. 

We arc afraid to C(|nnte bonus with pro¬ 
duction. 

We submit to labour’s attempt to get 
higher wages without proportionate rise in 
preidaction. Wc keep their intellectual and 
organisational partners frustrated. 

Wc have failed to inspire men who pos¬ 
sess organizing power, surplus resources and 
lifelong training in operating economic forces, 
by treating them as hostilcs, hindering pro¬ 
duction. 

Wc have a strange belief that the Gov¬ 
ernment ollicei.s, without training in business, 
with limited experience of organization, with 
no knowledge of the market, with no personal 
financial slake of their own, and mainly inter¬ 
ested in their pay, promotion and privilege, 
leave, arc better in ensuring pioduction than 
men who spent their life in increasing pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Curiously enough, seventeen years ago, wc 
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had a sense of mission: to secure ficcdotn und 
build up a prosperous and powciful nation. 
It was a seini-ni)siic urge which led to out 
success in our struggle for fiecdoni. However, 
no sooner we gcjt Irecdom llian we practically 
lost our sense of mission. 

We thought we eoidd giow more food by 
mouthing ideological maiihas like Co-opera¬ 
tive Farming und land ceiling legislation. 

We thought we could grow more food by 
concentrating on industrial infrastructure. 

We believed that the system of controls 
was a sure way of enhancing food production, 
little realising tlicy would inevitably lead to 
blackmaikets at all levels. 

Foul teen years ago, after a study of the 
position as Union Food Minister, 1 came to 
the conclusion that freedom from foreign food 
could alone lay the foundation of our prosper¬ 
ity. It was a cry in the wilderness, i’hc 
plans that I had made ami spon.sored, were 
consigned to the aichives of the Food Minis¬ 
try. 

TItanks to Pakistan, the country is veering 
round to facing realities. Wc have discovered 
that the .sedative udininisteied by P.L. 480 has 
lulled us into self complacency and made us 
blind to the helpless condition in which we 
are. 

In 1959, we produced—I am speaking 
from memory—48 million tons of cereals and 
the deficit was stated to be 10 per cent. We 
now produce cereals in the neighbourhood of 
70 million tons and still it is said that we arc 
deficient by 8 per cent. 

The reported deficiency, in my opinion, is 
a statistical scare produced by economists and 
politicians. There is enough food in the 
country to go round, if we do not hoard and 
waste it, if we do not start scarcity scares, if 
we do not frivolously hddle with the law of 
supply and demand. 

Even if there is 10 per cent deficit, can wc 
not make a great effort to stimulate produc¬ 
tion, to economise consumption and to wel¬ 
come any austerity which we may have to im¬ 
pose upon ourselves and thereby escape the 
humiliation of living on foreign food, gifted 
or lent? 

Freedom from foreign food is the basic 
freedom, without which political freedom, eco¬ 
nomic advancement, military strength or na¬ 
tional independence is a mirage. 

However, this basic freedom can be secur¬ 


ed only if wc escape being a nation of shirkers 
und idlers. 

There is no substitute to hard, honest 
labour. I’herc is no short-cut to success. Work 
is worship. 


Be on the alert constantly for unsuspect¬ 
ed natural talents. 

What must have been the amazement of 
Joseph Conrad when, after following the sea 
as a ship’s master until well into his middle 
years, he found that he could write. 

He was so exhilarated that he elected to 
write in English, a tongue alien to him, and 
at his death he was acclaimed as one of the 
great masters of English pro.se. — A. T. Brown. 

Perhaps the most beautiful thing about 
people is their innate goodness. People are 
essentially good, even though mistakes and 
false opinions may often obscure the beauty of 
the underlying goodness. —Donald Curtis. 



Examination is 
Our Problem 

AND THIS IS HOW WE 
HELP YOU. 

No matter where you live, or which examination 
you are appearing for, or how little time 
you can spare, or how stupid you may be 
in your studies, we can help you to master 
the unique technique of shining in Examina¬ 
tions. 

HERE IS THE EASY WAY TO 
PASS EXAMS 

We help you to:—Plan your study; Save your 
energy; Gut work by as much as 70%; Dispel 
examination fever; Insfdre interest In studies; 
Improve concentration and memory; Ontwlt 
(he examiner; and gain Brilliant Marka. 

• 

Examination success can be made to ordm 

.yes I Here is your chance to top in your 

examination, so easily and quickly that you 
will be astounded. Details in booklet. Exam. 
Technique, Maximum Marks-Minimum Work. 
Price 40 Paise. 

EXAM. TECHNIQUE DEPARTMENT 

Wisdom Institnte 

10, ntem Nagar Markal, NSW DELBI*^ 




Practical Applications Of Space Research 

BY SHRI JAG JIT SINGH 


Musing over the glory of the starry 
heavens above St. Paul once remarked, there 
is one glory of the sun and another ghny of 
the moon and another glory of the stars; for 
one star diflereth from another in glory. Had 
the findings of modern space research been 
known in his day, he would have been thrilled 
even more by the glories of the spaces inter¬ 
vening between these celestial bodies. He 
might as well have exclaimed: 'I’licre is one 
glory of the atmospheric space, and another 
glory of the ionospheric space, and another 
glory of the sputnik space, and so on the ter 
restrial, cislunar, lunar, Venetian, Hartian, 
heliocentric, intcrsteller and iiuergalactic 
spaces in an unending succession. For one 
kind of space diWreth 'rom another in its 
material content, gravitational grip, chemical 
behaviour, electromagnetic fluxes, and tlierinal 
state to name but a few of the characteristic 
features associated with such space environ¬ 
ments. 

One cannot, of course, adequate! v answer 
this dual question in a brief talk. For the 
question is a coverall fgr jrew significant dcrt'c- 
lopments in many fields. I will enumerate 
some: First, charting of regions of space 
b^inning with the upper fringe of our own 
atmosphere and ending up to the edge of out 
solar system or even the Milky Way and be 
yond. Second, there is the research concerned 
with instrumental space probes and artificial 
satellites, that is, the multistage rocket-fned 
spacecrafts like U.S.A.’s Explorers. Scores, 
Tiroses and Nimbuses, or U.S.S.R.’s Sputniks, 
Luniks and Vostocks, Third, there is the field 
of manned space stations, space propulsion, 
and interplanetary and interstellar travel. 
Fourth,. . .But I had better stop the count as 
I do not wish this talk to degenerate into a 
mere catalogue of topics. I will therefore con 
fine myself to only one aspea of space research 
viz. a few of its practical applications. 

Fields of Space Research 

Here again there is a plethora of choice— 
a veritable emhar due choix. For even if I ex¬ 
clude the numerous pies in the sky at present 
luring the space researchers, spa<^ research has 
actually been applied during the last few years 
to a whole gamut of subjects ranging from 


gcodosy, that is, the study of the terrestria 
globe to cosmology, that is, an enquiry int< 
the origin and evolution of the entire cosmos 
Take, for instance, the former, the study o 
the shape of the earth ball. Precise observa 
tions of the motions of ariificiul .satellites havt 
enabled diverse geodetic measurements sucl 
as widths of oceans, intcr-coniincntal distan 
CCS, flatening at the poles and even its ininoi 
bulges and bumps rf)rrect to witliin a fev 
yards. Thus the width of the Atlantic Ocear 
has been measured within an error of less thar 
30 yards and certain unsuspected bumps anc 
depressions of die geoid measuring barely i 
few dozen yards have been revealed. Or agair 
to take another in-stance, the artificial satel 
lites have enabled for the first time a far mCMrc 
complete mapping of the full spectrum of solai 
radiation as well as cosmic and curoral radia 
tions than has been possible from earth-bound 
observatories. However, again instead of list¬ 
ing the results pertaining to various fields ob 
tained by means of space prolics and .satellites 
it will perhaps be more interesting if I explain 
how these space devices have managed to open 
entirelv new vistas in two fields of common 
concern in our daily life namely, weather fore¬ 
casting and telecommunication. 

Space Probes Open up New Vistas 

Consider to begin with weather forecast 
ing. The reason why weathermen have prov¬ 
ed such notoriously unreliable prophets is that 
weather is an initial-yaluc problem blown to 
global dimensions. An initial-value problem 
is easy to solve. Thus given the initial posi¬ 
tion and velocity of a projectile or a planet at 
any time we can easily predict its future course 
of motion on the basis of known physical laws 
—the laws of dynamics and gravitation in this 
case. Likewise, we can in principle on the 
basis of known physical laws—the laws of 
hydrodynamics, aerodynamics, thermodyna¬ 
mics and the like—predict what the air and 
water mantles of the earth will do—which is 
precisely what weather forecasting in essence 
amounts to 

But this requires that we know the initial 
state of affairs of earth’s atmosphere, cloud 
cover, ocean currents, the total balance of heat 
received from the sun, etc. not here and there 
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but all over the globe everywhere at some given 
instant of time. And yet all we do have is 
knowledge of loeal conditions at a few selected 
sites where lueieorologii al stations are located. 
Despite the c.vistence of tens of thousands of 
such stations it is impossible to obtain even a 
partially global picture of the state of atfairs 
at any time. 'I'he reasons are obvious. 

Satellites help correct Weather Forecast 

But I will mention one novelthcless, 
namely lack of even atletpialc diy space to lo¬ 
cate the meteorological stations. As you know, 
the total land area available for locating them 
is barely 30 per cent of tlie earth’s surface so 
that no network of such stations can ever hope 
to secure us anything like complete coverage 
of the globe. But any attempt to predict the 
weather in the absence of such global coverage? 
is like trying to divine a movie jilot bv seeing 
only a few of its trailer shots. It is this colos¬ 
sal gap between our actual knowledge of tlic 
initial state of our atmosphere as well 'as 
hydrosphere, on the one hand, and the global- 
scale knowledge requited for precise predic¬ 
tions. on the other, that the use of artificial 
satellites has managed to bridge in great men 
sure. 

For a suitably equipped artificial satellite 
is really a meteorological station able to scan 
the entire earth in a matter of minutes. I 
need hardlv remind you that an artificial satel¬ 
lite like the Soviet sputnik orbits round the 
earth at speeds exceeding 18.000 miles per 
hour so that it circumnavigates ilic globe in 
periods of the order of ninctv odd minutes. 
This is whv an artificial satellite can provide 
weather pirttires (or initial values of the wea¬ 
ther parameters we need') from space on an 
instantaneous d.iy-and-night basis to anv 
ground station in the world possessing the re- 
lativclv simple, cheap equipment required to 
receive and reproduce them. 

Take, for instance, the biggest single fac¬ 
tor of the weather-making machinery among 
the several I enumerated a few minutes ago. I 
refer to the total thermal balance sheet of the 
earth. Thar is, how much of solar radiation is 
ab.sorbed dailv by the earth and how much of 
it is reflected back into the atmosphere. The 
satellite Nimbus II launched only last April 
is able to record this heat balance sheet of the 
earth over all the earth’s 200 million square 
miles of surface every day. In short, since 
weather foiecasting in so far as it is based on 
physical theory is essentially an initial-value 
problem, artificial satellites bv providing a 
means of ascertaining the initial values on the 
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requisite global scale have enabled meteorology 
to make a real breakthrough. 

Two Principles of Telecommunication 

I’o explain how artificial satellites have 
sparked a parallel breakthrough in long-dis¬ 
tance cominuiiicalion systems arc built on two 
principles; the principle of multiplexing and 
tliat of radio wave reflection. Multiplexing is 
the name given to siinultaneous transmission 
of iiianv different messages over the same chan¬ 
nel. A channel such as air for transmitting 
your own voice, for example, requires a fre¬ 
quency b.ind extending from 200 to 4000 
cytles per second. I'hc information contained 
in this frequency band width of 3800 cycles 
per second can he transmitted just as well in 
another band of the same width ranging from 
s.iy, a million two hundred to a inillion four 
tfiousand cycles per .second with the identical 
diffetence of 3800 bctw'ccn the two frequencies. 

.Such a transfer of signal in one frequency 
band to another in the megacycle range is 
known as frequency modulation. Frequency 
modulation thus not only enables the trans¬ 
mission of nmltiFilc messages over the same 
carrier channel but also confers another ad¬ 
vantage. 

And this brings me to the second princi¬ 
ple of radio wave reflection. For waves in the 
megacycle frequency raligc arc radio waves 
which can travel in free space without any 
tangible medium such as air that carries your 
voice or wires and cables required to carry 
telegraphic messages or telephonic speech. But 
this ability of the radio beam to travel in free 
spare without anv material media is no un- 
niixcd blessing. For if a radio beam loaded 
with a broadcast message is to be transmitted 
from one terrestrial location to another, a way 
has to be found to reflect the beam back to 
cartli. Otherwise it will just pass out in outer 
space. 

Capricious Ionosphere 

Fortunately this is possible because our 
earth happens to he completely surrounded by 
an electrical conducting .sphere called the iono¬ 
sphere. It is so called because of the presence 
of ions, that is, residues of atoms after they 
have been stripped of their outer electrons by 
the action of sun's ultraviolet radiation. It is 
this naturally occurring ionospheric layer con¬ 
taining ions and cicctron.s in the upper reaches 
of our atmosphere at altitudes between 50 to 
200 miles that acts like a mirror reflecting an 
incoming radio beam from below back to the 
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receiving station, provided the beam’s fre¬ 
quency is within an appropriate range. 

Unfortunately this natural radio mirror, 
the ionosphere, is extremely capricious in ac¬ 
tion even when tlie beam has the right fre¬ 
quency. For its mirror-like behaviour is easily 
haywired by chance undulations and other 
provocations whidi give rise to shifting trans¬ 
mission paths thereby ruining all reception at 
the receiving end. Both these limitations—the 
transparency of the ionospheie to the passage 
of radio waves of all but a narrow band of 
frequencies as well as its wayward behaviour 
in reflecting even the beams of right frequen¬ 
cies—can be removed at one stroke by using 
artificial satellites to act as radio wave reflect¬ 
ing mirrors. 

T.V. Broadcast through Satellite 

Our ability to put in outer space artificial 
satellites tailor made to teffect or retransmit 
radio beams used in broaclcasling systems of 
various kinds has girten a new dimension to 
their range and power. The mbst s])ec'acular 
example of sucfi exioision of range is that of 
TV broadcasting wlierc the range c*vc-ii undcT 
ideal conditions is barely 100 miles simply be¬ 
cause TV radicj beams arc not at all rcflCLtcd 
by the ionosphere. 

By using the synchronous satellite Synconi 
TIT- I will explain the epithet synchronous in 
a moment—it was found possible to reflect TV 
radio beams broadcast from the Japanese 
ground station Kashinia to Point Mugar sta¬ 
tion on the Pacific coast of the United Stales. 
It was via this satellite Svncoin III hanging 
somewhere over tire equator that the Eigh¬ 
teenth Olympiad in Tokvo was telecast 
throught the United States, C'anada and Eu¬ 
rope in October 1964. 

But I must add that the transmission via 
the satellite was somewhat partial. For while 
it did reflect the video or image carrying radio 
beams th^ sound effects and voice had to be 
sent to Point Mugar separately through the 
'.ans Pacific submarine cable. \t Point Mugar 
t‘. ction both the audio as well as video signals 
;;^%e integrated and broadcast all over the 
I’nited States. 

Extraterrestrial Relaying Satellites 

However, even this residual limitation 
will soon be overcome when an international 
consortium of 51 nations including India im¬ 
plements the plan of planting in the sky three 
synchronous extraterrestrial relaying satellites 
armrdincr to a design first sketched liv the not¬ 
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ed science populariser and Kalinga Prize win¬ 
ner, Arthur C. Clark. 

As long ago as 1945, Clark pointed out 
that if an artificial satellite were made to orbit 
at an altitude of about 22,000 miles it would 
go round the earth in 24 hours exactly the same 
time as the earth takes to go round its own 
axis. In other words, its orbital revolution; 
round the carifi would synchronise with the 
earth’s diurnal rotation. As a result such syn¬ 
chronous satellite would ap[>ear to remain sta¬ 
tionary at the same spot in the sky and unlike 
all heavenly btxlics would neither set nor rise 
if only its orbital plane coincided with the 
cartli’s equator. 

It would thus he al)lc to receive and re¬ 
lay the radio hcains throughout the day which 
otherwise is not possible for many hours. Pur¬ 
ifier if ific satellite were provided with receiv¬ 
ing and iransmilfing equipiiient of the righll 
sort, it could act as a repeater aide to relay 
transmissions between any two points on the 
hemisphere licneath using any frequency that 
penetrates the ionosphere. Clark also showed 
that bv planting in the skv three such synchro¬ 
nous satellites at three equidistant places round 
tlic equator it would he possililc to secure a 
world-witlc coverage for all possible broadcast 
services. 

Space Research—An Offspring of World 

War II 

In conclusion, may I mention that if I 
have restricted myself to only peaceful uses ofl 
space researcli. it is not because of any dearth 
of its military applications. Quite the cen¬ 
tral)', indeed, space rc.scarch is as much an 
offspring of World War II needs as atomic 
cncigy itself. It began with the dcvclopmcnc 
of long-range rockets of which tlie German 
V-2 was the prototype culminating in the in¬ 
ternational ballistic missiles and the mewn 
probing spacecrafts of today. Is it any won¬ 
der tliat the Great Powers are sponsoring space 
research with such avidity? 

However, we must be thankful for the 
incidental fringe benefits that have flowed 
nevertheless. 1 say incidental because no 
nation would have voted the terrific expense 
of launching a sputnik or a Ranger merely too 
improve its weather forecasts or extend its TV 
range. In this great technological age of oura 
lucgadollcr allotments arc available only for 
megakill research prograinmcs. 

(Courtesy: A.l.R.) 



Books Which Influenced Gandhiji 

BY SHRI V. V. BALAKSISHNAN 


“Will you kindly tell me, Mr. Gandhi, 
what book or person has influenced you the 
most?” This was a question pul to Gandhiji 
by Mr. S. W, Clemens at Meerut in tlie year 
1920. 

Clemens was expecting Gandhiji to say 
something about the Vedas and several other 
Hindu religious books, but he was taken aback 
when he hcatd from the lips of the Mahatma 
the mention of three English books that had 
shaped his life and thought—“llic Bible, Riis- 
kin and Tolstoy.” 

Speaking about the Bible, Gandhiji .said; 
“There has been many a time when I did not 
know which way to turn. But 1 liave gone to 
the Bible and particularly the New Testa 
ment and have drawn strength from its mes 
sage.” 

Bible-reader 

“Ihc New Testament produced a dilfer- 
ent impressiorr, esirecially the .Settrron on the 
Mount which werrt straight irrto irry heart, 
wrote the Mahatrrra in his autobiography 
“The verse: ‘But whosoever shall smite thee 
on the right dreek, turn to him the other also. 
If any man take away thy coat let him take 
thy cloak too’, delighted me beyond mea.suie.” 

Moreover those verses rerrrinded him of 
the lines of the Gujarati poet, Shanrlal Blrult, 
which he used to hum as a child; — 

“For a bowl of water give a gornlly meal, 

For a kindly greeting bow thou down with 

zeal, 

And return with gladness good for evil.” 

The teachings of the Bible, the Buddha 
and Bhatt fused in his mind. The idea of re¬ 
turning love for hatred, and good for evil 
captivated him, and continued to ferment in 
his receptive mind. 

Beginning in South Africa, his life 
throughout was a strict practice of these fun¬ 
damentals. The teaching of the Bible became 
an obsession with him, and the gentle figure of 
Christ gave him guidance all his life. A topy 
of the Bible became his life-long companion. 

All his activities became true manifc.sta 
lions of the Christian spirit. His Christlike 
forgiveness, his satyagraha, his passive resist¬ 
ance—all weie ilic active fonns of Christian 


principles. In short, he became the New 
Testament in action I 

Convictions 

It was Ruskin’s Unto the Last, another 
book, which influenced Bapuji to a very great 
extent. “The book was impossible to lay 
aside, once I had begun it. It gripped me. . 

I determined to change my life in accordance 
with the ideals of the book,” wrote Gandhiji. 

And again: “Of these books, the one that 
brought an instantaneous and practical trans- 
lorniation in life was Unto the Last I tran¬ 
slated it later into Gujarati, entitling it Sarvo- 
daya (Welfare of All).” His deepest convic¬ 
tions were reflected in that wonderful book 
and that was why it could rapture him and 
transform his fife. This’book revolutionised 
Ids thoughts arid deeds in his later years. 

Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God is Within 
You overwhelmed him. This book also had a 
lifelong influence on him. As a result, his 
path in life became "stewn with the outward 
posse.ssions and pleasures he cast off en route 
to the Kingdom of God, within.” 

The law that to^ive, man must work first, 
came home to him upon Tolstoy’s writing on 
bread labour. This was the original idea of a 
Russian writer T. M. Bondaref. Tolstoy ad- 
vertiised the principle, and Gandhiji was pro¬ 
foundly, affected by it. Sacrifice became his 
prime motive in life. 

During his formative years, young Gandhi 
used to peruse the collection of books of hU 
father. It was then he saw Shravana Pitri- 
varkli Nataka, (a play about Shravana's devo* 
tion to his parents). 

On diet 

“I read it with intense interest.' There 
came to our place about the same time itiner*J 
ant showmen. One of the pictures I was showt ^ 
was of Shravana carrying, by means of slin^, 
fitted for his shoulders, his blind parents on!, 
a pilgrimage. The book and picture left an ‘ 
indelible impression on ray raind. 

“ 'Here is an example for you to copy,’ I 
said to myself,” wrote Gandhiji in his autobio* 
graphy. The self-samficing mentality of 
Shravana compelled him to emulate him md 
when Gandhiji put the same into action Tie 
meant not his parents but the people of India. 
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It was in London, on his way to a vegcta 
rian restaurant, that he saw Hcmy Sail’s Plea 
for vegetarianism. Me purchased that book 
and readi it from cover to cover and was very 
much impressed by it. From that day on¬ 
wards he became a vegetarian by choice, and 
he stiove for the spread of the cult. 

This book not only made him a confirm¬ 
ed vegetarian but whetted his appetite for 
dietetic studies. He began his search for more 
books on the subject. 

Howard William’s the Ethics of Diet was 
a biographical history of liteiature on dietetics 
from the earliest period to the present day. It 
claimed that all philosophers and prophets 
from Pytbogoras and Jesus Christ—down to 
those of the present age—were vegetarians. 

Kindly light 

Dr. Allinson’s writings on health and 
hygiene weie likewise veiy helpful to him. 
This book explained acurative system based on 
regurations of the diet of the patients. The 
result of these books was chat •dietetic experi 
ments became the piincipal consideration in 
Gandhiji’s life. A close observer can see that 
during his life he was not only cxpeiimenting 
with Truth but also with diet. 

Madame Blavatsky’s iCeys to Theosophy 
stimulated in him the desire to read books on 
Hinduism and disabused him of the notion 
fostered by the missionaries that Hinduism 
was a chaotic bundle of superstitions. Mathew 
Arnold’s The Light of Asia became a passion 
with him. Gandhiji wanted himself always to 
be led by that ‘kindly light.’ 

The essay on ‘Hero as Prophet’ in Carly¬ 
le's Hero Worship first introduced him to 
Islam. Afterwards he read a tianslation of 
the Koran and Life of the Prophet Mohamed 
by Washington Irving, and was struck by the 
poverty and humility of the prophet, and the 
courage with which he and his first followers 
had meed the humiliations and hardships 
heaped dh them. 

The Gita 

From the Volksrust prison Gandhiji bor- 
Wed Henry P. Thoreau’s famous essay on 
Civil Disobedience. That was the book which 
made a great impact on Ganrhiji’s life. It was 
a 'masterly treatise.’ "There is the imprint of 
Thoreau on much that Bapuji did. 

Thoreau had read the Bhagavad Gita, and 
Kmg the Hindu Upanishads; so had Ralph, 
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Waldo Emerson who was Thorcau's friend and 
ficquent host. 

Thoreau, the new English rebel, borrow¬ 
ed from distant India and repaid the debt by 
throwing ideas into the wot Id pool of thought; 
ripples reached the Indian lawyer-politician in 
South Africa,’’ writes Louis Fischer. Un¬ 
doubtedly, these very ideas were translated into 
action by Gandhiji, a struggle quite unheard 
of in the political world, and which at last cul¬ 
minated in the freedom of our country. 

Gandhiji had not read Gita before going 
to England. Some of his English friends only 
gave him Sir Mathew Arnold’s magnificent 
rendering of the same. "I devoured the con¬ 
tents from cover to cover and was entranced 
by it. The last nineteen verses of the second 
chaptei have since been ascribed on the tablet 
of my heart,’’ wrote Gandhiji. 

Bapuji * ascribed great values to Gita. 
"When doubts haunt me, when disappoint¬ 
ments state me in the face, and 1 see not one 
ray of light on the horizon," the Mahatma 
wrote in the August 6, 1925, issue of Young 
India, "1 turn to the Gita, and find a verse to 
comfort me; and I immediately begin to smile 
in the midst of overwhelming sorrow. 

"My life has been full of external trage¬ 
dies and if they have not left any visible or 
invisible effect on me, I owe it to the teaching 
of Bhagavad Gita.” 

In Gandhiji’s theory, Tolstoy’s ‘bread 
labour’ principle has been set for the third 
chapter of the Gita, wherein it is written that 
he who eats without offering sacrifice eats 
stolen food. Sacrifice here means bread 
labour. "Every moment of Gandhiji’s life is 
a conscious effort to live the message of the 
Gita”, wrote Mahadev Desai. 

The Gita became Gandhiji’s spiritual re¬ 
ference book throughout his life, and his 
’daily guide’. The Gita condemned inaction; 
and inertia was death according to the dictio¬ 
nary of Mahatma Gandhi. And only after 
reading this great book that he began striving 
to become a Karma Yogi. 

It can be said without fear of contradic¬ 
tion, that if Gandhiji had not come across such 
books, we would have known a man far differ¬ 
ent from what he was, and the history of India! 
also would have been altogether different. 

(Courtesy: Sunday Standard) 



Party System In Democracy 

BY MR. TOM MBOYA 
Minister For Economic Planning, Kenya 


Will there be a single world governnient 
by tlie end of this iniilcniun], brought toge¬ 
ther through some intcrnatioual system of elec¬ 
tion and appointment or by rc'designing the 
United Nations? 

I frankly cannot see this happening, in so 
short a time, although this may well be the 
direction or channel of advance in such centu¬ 
ries as remain to humanity. Of course, it 
'might be premature to contemplate woild 
Government before some of the anomalies and 
evolutions within certain national Govern 
incnts were resolved so that all the constitu¬ 
ent states could a least be headed in calmci 
and more predictable directions of progress. 

Will a system of political parties still hud 
favour by the end of this century? Many ol 
us in developing countries have noted the 
flaws and the weaknesses of two or even multi¬ 
party designs. Issues of the present day are 
such tliat, frequently, there is limited ground 
for objection or counter-manoeuvres between 
the two sides. And therefore on platforms, at 
election time, emotions and hatreds have to be 
whipped up, accusations must be paraded and 
distortions devised, in order to split into slo¬ 
gan-chanting halves, the men and women ol 
some homogenous community. Vet when the 
election is over, life goes on much as before, 
with both the parties committed to the service 
of the state in much the same way. 

There is much in this that is a sham. In 
the United Kingdom the Labour Government 
managed to remain in oSice with a Commons 
majority of only two or three until the spring 
of tliis year. In every confrontation the Gov¬ 
ernment represented the will of tlie people. 
But in theory, tarried to a logical exttemc, it 
had only represented half of the people’s will 
This process is not good for the state, either 
in concept or in daily manipulation. 

To say that in a one-party system there can 
be no opposition and therefore no democracy, 
is fallacious. There may be no paid Opposi¬ 
tion—with a capital “O”—to manufacture 

haz ds an' strike attitudes and gi\more 
tho ght to onfuslon than to advance. But in 
cou tries lice my own, where the institution* 
,,avliament is in ultimate command, we 


have found criticism from within to be meat 
ingful and constructive, and far from timorou 
or discreet. This kind of opposition has, i 
our judgment, the very real merit of bein 
tied to a given issue or sbuject, instead c 
being tactically inspired by the dogma of 
party. 

There can indeed be very real dcmocrac 
in a form that do not presuppose or requir 
atty multi-paity arrangement within one iia 
tion. But there is a diflicuity of precise delini 
tion in approaching such a question as; Wil 
democracy itself survive? Westminster am 
Washington have policy-making Governinen 
and administrative commands which difi[e 
both in constitutional design and in luecha 
nics. Yet both are presented as democracies 
Over the past two decades many of the newe; 
nations of Asia and Africa have fashionec 
compromise structures and institutions it 
order to incorporate within their own consti 
tutional framework such ideas and methods a; 
may seem attractive, together with such loca 
traditions and approaches as will make the enc 
product or particular’form of democracy some 
thing that the people can accept and under 
stand. 

It is the popular thing to talk about the 
world as consisting of two blots. But it is fasi 
becoming irrelevant in describing organiza 
tions in the former Eastern and Western blocs 
There are no longer the monolithic groups 
that confronted each other twenty years ago. 
Compare the People’s Republic of China and 
the Soviet Union—or for that matter, the eca 
noinic organization in many Eastern coun¬ 
tries—^with the society that Marx predicted 
100 years ago. In the West a democratic reva 
lution has swept out of existence tli!e “laissez- 
faire” capitalism of Marx’s days. In fact 
avowed capitalists now, live in welfare 
socialist states without admitting to it. j 

It seems to me probable and more desiv 
able that the people themselves demand more 
voice in the conduct of affairs between npw 
and the end of the century. This, 1 think, 
might be the useful product of better educa¬ 
tion and enlightenment. And just as at one 
time many resentments were expressed aU over 
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What Gandhiji Taught Us 

BY DR. RADHAKRISHNAN 

{Following is the full text of a speech by the President of India delivered on Oct. 2. 1966.) 


On the second o£ October 1969 it will be 
100 years since Gandhi was born. All over tlic 
world there will be celebrations, ex.hibiti(jns, 
conferences, sciuinars to mark this day. It is 
time for us to prepare for the centenary year. 

It is necessary for us to remember wliai 
Gandhi stood lor, individually, nationally and 
internationally. He was essentially a leligious 
man, religion meaning for him an unceasing 
search for truth and a consistent piactice ol 
love. 

Over 30 years ago, f a.sked him to stale his 
views on religion, lie answered, “Ol late, in 
stead of saying. ‘God is trulh’ I have been 
saying, ‘ Truth is God.’ Nothing so tomplelely 
dcscrilies my God aff truth. Deni.d of God wc 
have known, denial of inith • we have not 
known.” Salvam, jnanam, anantani Brahm.t, 
Kundaka Upanisad says: 

“Satyam eva jay ate mantiam 

Satyena pantha vilato ,deva y.uiaii 

Yenakramaiity ksayo by apta-kaina 

Yatra tat satya.sya paraniam nidhaiiam.’’ 

Truth alone (ontjucis, not initiuih. By 
truth is laid out tlie path leading to the gods 
by which the sages who have their desires lul- 
Slled travel to where that supreme abode ol 
truth is. 

Power of Thought 

Jesus says, “We shall know the tiuth and 
truth shall make you free.’’ 

The power of thought is essential for the 
understanding of reality—Buddham saranani 
inviccha. Thought which goes deep enough 
mds in insight. Reason takes us to something 
ieeper than reason, to the power and pro 
‘undity of the human spirit. 

It is not necessary for us to tread the path 
f decline right to the end for he who has 
laith in the power of the human spirit, believes 
n the future of mankind. 

Wc cannot attain truth unless we pas.s 
lirough a spiritual travail. Self-suffering is 
;he way to it. The world will be healed if 
lach individual begins the healing within him 
lelf. Gandhi worked on his own mind and 
i(9rt before he sought influence on others. He 


never claimed to be infallible. “1 am a mix¬ 
ture of good and evil, weakness and strength, 
violence and non-violence but aliimsa has no 
adulteration.’’ 

Iruth in action is ahiinsa, love. Truth 
and love, saiya and ahimsa, are like the two 
sides of a coin. All gieat leligious enjoin the 
piatlite of love. Gandhi says: “Non-violence 
IS complete iiinocriue. Gomplele non-violence 
is complete absence of illwill against all that 
lives. Non-violence in innocence in its active 
fonn, goodwill towards all lile. It is pure 
love.” Hatred dellecls our thinking, endan 
geij (iic very .seiMe of humanitv. Love of 
power takes the place of conscience. 

Ahimsa rccjuirc's ns to promote the wel¬ 
fare of all—sarvod.'iva. The socialist implica¬ 
tions ol freedom were uticlei stood bv Gandhi. 
He says: “'rheie is no ficecloin fm India so 
long as one man, no matter how highly placed 
he rn.’.y be, holds in the hollow ol his hand the 
life, [jroperty and honour of millions of human 
licinos. It is an artificial, unnatural and un¬ 
civilised institution. The end of it is an essen¬ 
tial preliminary to freedom- swaraj." 

(Tandhi consideied irnlouchahilitv to be 
a curse and hated communal scjuabbles. All 
men arc ecpral before God. If any one looks 
down cm a human being because he belongs 
to another faith, he c:oinmits a sin before (iod 
and man. Gandhi’s rrrovemenl contributed to 
the emancipation of women. National inte¬ 
gration and world soliclariiv have been his 
steaclv objectives. If wc arc true followers of 
Gandhi, we should svork for social and iratio- 
nal integration, emancipation of women, ab¬ 
solute social equality, complete abolition of 
untouchability and caste discrimination, re¬ 
moval of economic disparities. 

Paradoxes of History 

Gandhi spelt out the moral principles on 
which civilisations rest—truth and love. Ifi 
people everywhere respond to them truthful¬ 
ly, the world will be brought closer together 
and the darkness which we see around us may 
be dispelled. 

Our civilisation is not at its height. We 
are still in the early hours of human history. 
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groping Lhtough confusion It is one of the 
paiatlpxcs of insLoiy that we giow up linougfi 
tiial, ciiui ancl contusion We arc lialf ani¬ 
mal and hall divine Wt are stiaining up 
waid. We Kalibc that thiougli positive non¬ 
violent ailion, we can cllccL social and econo 
inic changes winch once would have meant 
wais. Gandhi was ckcpl> disluibcd by the 
dcstriictuc fui\ of the yeais of pailition but 
he was not liigliicned bv it loi he had unshak¬ 
able faith III the Siiptenic 

(>aiidhis woicls must Ik bioadcasl to the 
whnlc woild line no fen He who fcais 
halts He who halts kills Hie ik ^oni swtnd 
and linovv it iwa\ So ftai shall nt>t touch 
you 1 hue Ikcii dclivtied fum fear and 
desiie in siitli a v\ ly th.ii I know the powci of 
Cod 

Renunuation of War 

In the picseiit nutleai igc, lenuneiation 
of wai as a nietiiod of settling intcinational 
disputes IS impel alive lo the question, how 
will >ou meet the atom bomb, Gandhi leplied. 
“I will not go undcigrountl I will not go into 
shclleis 1 will come out in the open and let 
the pilot see that I have not the face of evil 
against him" f his is a icbiikc lo the iin 
believable Itvi.v w th which we lesoit lo viol 
diet lo leuJi ths nonviolent fiaiuc of 
mind, Iniinan tonsti nee has to be enlighten 
eel I ill llitii govciiiiiienis whiih .lie ehugccl 
witii the sdtly of millions have to use foice 
when iiuvildile, while eciiic itmg the people 
to glow bttlei incl gtf iicl of the use of foiee 
Vonvioltiite IS the highest itle il, it cannot be 
legaleletl as second to anything else 

(, inelhi says, Iheie .iie two methods of 
ighling file Inst and the most clfcctive is 
lOl to defend at all hut to leinani at one’s 
:)Ost iiskmg eveiy danger The next best and 
.quallv lionouialile method is to strike truth 
"ully in one s self defence with weapons and 
date one s life in the gieatcst possible dan 
jcr.’’ 

Idain Bi liunvam idani ksatiavam Sapa 
lapi ‘sn.ul api oi Sasnad api sastiad apt’ 

Largest Love 

1 he Km an says, "A man tan be said to 
oibe n onlv when he lias the power to strike 
lid Si I ike not, whcie ht has not tiic power, 
vhal niilteis it whether fie loibtais oi docs 
lot liui lie II 

In it> positive foim, ahiinsi means, “the 
aigesl love the gicatest thairs 


The Ccntial Centcnaiy Committee will 
welcome all suggestions which bear on the 
message of Gandhi, peace, tiuth and non-viol¬ 
ence 1 hese ideals should inspire our work 
for peace, disaimament, lacc equality and cco- 
nomie developiiient of all nations Let the 
influence ol love bicak through the dreadful 
chain of hate. 


PARTY SYSTEM IN DEMOCRACY 

(ConhniKd ftoin (tage 195f)) 

the woild liiout the lele.i of sueeeediiig geneia 
tions being leattd as little inoie than "cannon 
foddei I ho|x and aiilieipate that more and 
mote peeqile might icsent hting used as "fin¬ 
ance fexldci ’ Ovei and .'hove these twin 
points I fc’cl tint the people might become in- 
creasiiigh mspiied or impelk'd, in their own 
deft net, to seek more truly deniorralit eon 
trol over such unhtidled powers and ambitions 
that iiise from srienre and technology, and yet 
arc not prep u eel to exeieisc concern with the 
consequences 


Engineering Education 

THROUGH LOCAI. AND POSTAL 
TRAINING for MATRICS - INTER¬ 
MEDIATES - GRADUATES 

Admission is open for Diploma/Degrec 
courses in Civil Mechanical, Electrical, Auto¬ 
mobile, Radio, Rcfngeiation Engineering, Elec¬ 
trical Supervisor, Electrician, Motor Driving, 
Motor Mechanic, ’Television/Transistor/Radio 
Mechanic and many other Vocational Train¬ 
ing Courses for under-Matrics, Telephone 
Operator Course for Girls. Hostel facilities 
available. Evening Classes for employed. 

For Free Details contact {write to : 
THE PRINCIPAL c 

Asia Engineering 
Institute 

H.O. Asia House, 21 Daryaganj, DelIii-6 

Established Phone: Telegraphic Address: 
1957 274563 ASIATUTE DELHI 

Branches:- BANGALORE, CALCUTTA, 
DEI HI, JULLUNDUR, 

LI LHIANA, NAGPUR. 




INDIA AND THE U.N. 

BY SHRI B. N. CHAKRAVARTY 
Former Permanent Representative of India to the U. N. 


As a founder member. India has all along 
enthusiastically co-operated with the United 
Nations, in all its activities. 

Having suffered from colonialism and 
racialism, India has fought in the U.N., pas¬ 
sionately, for the eradication of these evils. 
One of the hist items inscribed by India on the 
agenda of the General Assembly, was “apar 
theid" as practised in South Africa. It is the 
worst example of violation of fundamental 
human rights. 

As a member of the Human Rights Com 
mission, India worked hard, along with othci 
members, lor tJic elimination of racial disai 
mination. While our efforis in the Human 
Rights Commission have met with success, the 
measures so fur taken by the U.N. to being 
about a change in the South African policy ot 
“apartheid”, have been disappointing. I’he 
reason is that without full co-operation from 
the principal trading partners of South Africa, 
economic sanctions can ifever be effective. The 
demand for stronger action is, therefore, 
growing. . 

As was stated by the late Piime Minister 
Nehru in a speech in the General Assembly in 
1948 “we have committed ourselves inevitably 
to the freedom of every other colonial coun¬ 
try.” 

Pursuant to this policy, we have always 
taken a leading part in the U.N. on all colo 
nial issues. One of the landmarks in the his 
tory of the United Nations was the adoption 
of Resolution 1514 (XV) icgarding the grant 
of independence to colonies. India has been 
a member of the committee that was set up 
to in^plcment this resolution and provided its 
first chairman. An Indian was also a rappor¬ 
teur of this Committee foi three years. 

The record of the United Nations in the 
proce.ss of decolonisation has been a creditable 
one, as is evidenced by the fact that the mem 
bership of the organisation has now more than 
doubled. It is to be hoped that the remaining 
few countries, which are still under colonial 
domination, would also gain their freedom 
without much delay. • 

The United Nations was born "to save 


succeeding generations from the scourge <4 
war”. 

Since its very inception, the United Na¬ 
tions has devoted its attention to disarmament. 
India has always taken a prominent part in 
these discussions. 

It is indeed an irony of fate that while 
talks on disarmament were going on, human 
genius was simultaneously engaged in deve¬ 
loping more and more terrible weapons of 
mass destruction. Instead of turning atomic 
power, which has immense potentialities for 
good, tojvards constructive channels, we arc 
unfortunately developing more and more 
frightful weapons of destruction. 

There are many problems facing us today, 
but the gravest of problems is the problem ol 
survival, the problem of war and peace. 

U.N. and Disarmament 

The United Nations set up the Eighteen 
Nations Disarmament Committee to tackle 
these problems. India as a member, mak(;s its 
modest contributions in the discussions in this 
Committee. While not much progress has 
been made, the discussions have at least help¬ 
ed to clarify the position and to understand 
what compromises have to be made if some 
agreed treaty is to be reached. 

If we have not made much greater ad- 
value towards the ultimate goal of disarma¬ 
ment, the reasons are not far to seek. 

From the dawn of history, man lias fought 
against man, and has all along turned his in¬ 
ventive genius towards making apparatus ol 
destruction. Every country has its heioes and 
our children grow up learning to glorify 
heroic deeds in war. A real an<l an earnest 
desire to put an end to wars has been of com¬ 
paratively recent origin. 

There are legitimate fears and suspicions 
on all sides and a world witlrout arms has no 
precedent in history. We need not, therefore, 
be unduly pessimistic becau.se the negotiations 
have not yielded quick results. 

Moscow Treaty 

As early as 1954, Prime Minister Nehru 
had proposed a "standstill agreement” in re 
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gard to nuclear test explosions because they 
fouled the dtniosphcte and because the radio 
active fallouts aie of great danger to man 
kind. 

Since then India has, )car aftei year, ms 
cribed on the agenda ol the General Assembly, 
an item on suspension of nuclear and theimo 
nuclear tests 1 he conclusion of the Moscow 
Treat) banning nuclear weapon tests, other 
than underground tests has, therefore, been a 
mattei of paiticulii satisfaction to us 

Peace Keeping 

1 he peue keeping operations undei taken 
by the U N , Jioiii tune to time, have been sup 
potted b) Indi I with men, mateiid and 
inoiK c 

Although weak liiianeially and inditaiil), 
India piovidcd the largest coniingent ol fol(e^ 
among ilu coiintiies panicipaliiig in the p ace 
keeping opeiaiions in Ga^a and the Conj^o 
India IS the Chan man of the I CSC in Indo 
C Inna ind was tile ( ban man of the J\ N R t 
in kou I 1 he custodial loice in Koiea ol 
some 5 000 tioops w is ptovided cninely by 

India 

• 

Use of Outer Space 

India has also played Us liuiiible pait as 
i menibei ol the (committee on Outei Spaee 
It has aJw i)s eiiipliasiscd that outei spaee 
ihould be lesiiscii lor peaeelul me Outei 
pact IS potenlialh ol gieat militai) \alue, and 
I IS not eass loi the spaee powcis to agiee to 
ts dcnnlit II IS Uion, outside the coiUxt ol 
■eiieial and complete disnmimcnt 

\giccments hi tween tiic US and the 
JSSR no* to pi ue nucleai wc ipons in 
nitci spice and on the piinciplia iegiicling 
he fuimiililion of a space eode wcie then 
cue welcome to ns as sijrmficant advances in 
his field 

India is a mcmbii of the 1 C , his 

Iw us liken paiticulir intciest in tfie woik 
if the I \ on the tconoinit anti soeid side 

The dem incl loi ecpial economic oppoi 
tunitus his been lapully glow nig, particular 
Iv in those eonntiies winch h.ive more icccnllv 
been fiecd lioni the colonial dominUion 
India, along with othci undtvelop'-d counlnes, 
has been uigni', lliat political ficcdoni Wrill 
have no me itnng il it is nor followed bv eto 
nomic cm incip Uinn 

Indu was one of tlie fust countries to sug 
gest liiat til* luhci countims shc'uld cattnaik 


at least one per cent of their income for giviD| 
economic aid to the poorer countries. 

7 he U.N. Conference on the Application 
on Science and Technology for the develop 
ment of the less developed areas, gave an op- 
pot tunity to some of the best scientific minm 
of the world, to cxploic the future role ol 
science m developing and using the natural 
icsouices of econotiucdlly backward countries 
It IS a matter of legitimate pride for us that an 
Indian was asked to preside over this Confer¬ 
ence 

India has also taken the keenest interest 
Ill the U N Confticnce on Trade and Deve¬ 
lopment, which has focussed attention on the 
need of underdeveloped countries to secure a 
more piofitablc share of the world trade. 

It IS a sad commcntniy on our times that 
the occ.isional failuics of the UN on the 
political side attract headlines in newspapers, 
even thougii political activities icprcsent but 
a small part of the work of the United Na 
tions 

The moie c^nstiuctive activities of the 
U N in the economic and social sphere, are 
mostly call ltd on without international ac 
claim It IS on this tvpe of work that 90 per 
cent ol the staff of U N is engaged By ig- 
noimg so vist a volume of cooperative work 
that IS going on, wc get a distoited picture ol 
the UN 

Speaking in the Gcneial Assembly on 
Novembci 10. 1961, Piime Minister Nthiu had 
said. 

‘ We live in this woild of conflicts and 
vet the woild goes on, undoubtedly because ol 
till coopeiation of nations and individuals 
lvt»i tixliv, between the countries which are 
o]){>oscd to e ith othei in the political and 
other fields theie is a vast amount of co-opera 
tioii T iitlc IS known oi little is said about 
this coopcialion that is going on and a great 
cit.il IS said about every point of conflict, and 
so the world is full of this idea that the con 
fhets go cm pncl we live on the verge of disas- 
tci Perhaps it would be a truer picture il 
the coopciating elements in the world today, 
weie put foiwaid and we were made to think 
tliat the world depends on co-operation and 
not on conflict,” 

He thought that it might be a gocxl idea 
if the UN were to devote a year to empha¬ 
sise this aspect of co operation and to stimmate 
international co-operation and reduce tension. 
Il is a matter of deep satisfaction to u* that 
(Continued on page 1065) 



India And Unesco 

BY k.G. EVSTAFIEV, 

UNESCO’s Chief of Mission and Director. South Asia Science Co-operation Office 


India and Unesco owe a great deal to 
each other. A founder member of this special 
ized agency of the United Nations, India has 
from the first shown its recognition of the im 
portance of Unesco’s work by choosing top 
ranking people to represent it on the Execu¬ 
tive Board of Unesco. In chronological order 
they have been Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Sir 
Arcot L. Mudaliar, Dr. Zakir Husain, Mrs 
Hansa Mehta, Mrs. Indira Gandhi and, cur¬ 
rently, Mr. Prem Kirpal. 

When in 1956, Unesco for the first time 
held its General Conference in Asia, India was 
its host and Maulana Azad its President. Prime 
Minister Nehru took a personal interest in the 
work of the agency whose mandate is "to con¬ 
tribute to peace and security by jiromoting col 
laboration among nations through education, 
science and culture in order to further univer¬ 
sal respect for justice, for the rule of law, and 
for the human rights and fundamental free 
doms for all," 

So broad a mandate might have led to 
preoccupation with abstract questions; but 
proof of the practical natufe of Unesco’s work 
is best illustrated by examples of the kind of 
programmes in which it is engaged in co-ope¬ 
ration with the Government of India. 

Development of Human Resources 

In this country, as in others, Unesco’s pur¬ 
pose is to help projects that will advance eco 
nomic and social progress ihrougli the devc 
lopment of human resources—projects design¬ 
ed to reduce illiteracy, to improve educational 
systems, to train scientists and technicians, to 
widen cultural opportunities and promote 
contact littwccn peoples and institutions by 
♦he exchange of ideas, experience and of per- 
i/'ns themselves. 

For geographical and technical reasons, 
I Wesco has chosen India as the base for a num¬ 
ber of its regional operations: the Science Co¬ 
operation Office for South Asia; the Regional 
Research Centre on Economic and Social 
DevelopmeUt; the Asian Institute of Educa¬ 
tional Planning and Administration. 

Like other agencies in the UN family, 
Uhesco’s services to meml^ nations are pro¬ 


vided under three main heads: its own rMU 
lar programme of activities; the UN Expanoe* 
Programme of Technical Assistance, and Uh 
Special Fund projects (now mergjed as UNDP 
for which Unesco acts as Executing Agency. 

Apart from its emergency programme it 
the Congo, Unesco’s operational programme ii 
India is the largest in any one country. 

Up to the end of the International Co 
operation Year 1965, Unesco assistance provid 
ed to India could be summarized in the fol 
lowing figures: 418 international experts, 221 
fellowships ffir Indian nationals to study ab 
road,* and 14.78 million dollars worth of scien 
tific and other equipment. 

Role of the National Commission 

To assist in the carrying out of Unescc 
policies and programmes, the Government ol 
India established the National Commission foi 
Cooperation with UNESCO. Consisting of re 
presentalives of the Government and of vari 
ous voluntary organizations, the Commission 
helps create wider interest in Unesco and po 
pular support for its activities. It also 
as a liaison agency between Unesco and insti 
tutions concerned with the progress of educa 
tion, science and culture. 

Because of its over-riding interest in edu 
cation, Unesco was honoured to provide, at 
the request of the Indian Government, three 
outstanding educationists from France, Japan 
and the Soviet Union lo st'rve as members ol 
the Education Commission which was engaged 
in surveying the country’s entire fuld of edu¬ 
cation with a view to making recommenda¬ 
tions that will result in "well-balanced, inte¬ 
grated and adequate system of national edu¬ 
cation capable of making a powerful contribu¬ 
tion to all spheres of national life.’’ 

Another outstanding example of co-opera¬ 
tion between India and Unesco is the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Bombay. Founded 
as a result of an agreement between India, 
Unesco and the USSR, the Institute has 
grown into a university-town where six years 
ago was only jungle. 

* Since the establishment of the Institute, 
degrees have been conferred three times—in 
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1962» 1964 and 1965. It now has 200 under¬ 
graduate and postgraduate students, with a 
staff assisted by ten Unesco experts, 

Uncscu is helping the Universiiy Grants 
Coiuiutssiuu ill ilic uevciupiiieiit ut advanced 
study centres in various blanches ul science at 
Uie universities ol Bombay, Calcutta, Deilii, 
Madias and Osiuaniu. 

Unesco is also to provide ten expcits to 
woik with tlic Science liepaitiiient oi the Na¬ 
tional Council oi Lducational Reseaich and 
I'raining in the developiiient ol improved 
methods ol science and mathematics teaching 
in secondary schools. 

technical I'raiiimg 

Unesco is assisting in seven developmenl 
projects hnanced jointty by the Government ol 
India and the UiNDl*. Ihey bear directly on 
the promotion ol technical and scientihc skills. 
Ihe hrst was the Central Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering Research institute at Duigapur.' An¬ 
other was tile establishment ol a teacher 
training centre loi engineering colleges at 
Warangal. Linked to this are similar centres 
at Duigapur, JNagpui, Bhopal, Mangalore, 
Jamshedpur and Allahabad. Other UNDP/ 
Unesco projects are the Powei Lngineeiing 
Researcii Organization in Bhopal and Banga¬ 
lore; the Central iicicntilic Instruments Orga¬ 
nization in Chandigarh; tlic Reiining and 
Petrochemical Division ol the Indian institute 
ol Petroleum; and the Poundry and Forge In¬ 
stitute at Ranchi. 

Unesco has also co-operated with the Gov¬ 
ernment ol India in a whole series ol studies, 
seminars and courses in such diverse fields as 
scientific documentation, problems ol India’s 
arid zones, marine sciences, plant physiology, 
soil biology and medical sciences with particu¬ 
lar legard to brain researcii and cell biology. 

What Unesco is doing in India lalls, of 
course, within tlic conipa.ss of its world-wide 
prograimue as approved at its last General 
Conference held in Paris in November 1964, 

The jiriorities established for that pro¬ 
gramme arc education, as a key factor in eco¬ 
nomic and social development, and a plan ol 
action to foster science and the scientific out¬ 
look in developing countries. 

The Challenge of Ulitei^cy 

A feature of the programme in education 
is the launching of a world offensive agpinst • 
illiteracy. 


“The presence in the world today of more 
than 700 million people who are unable to 
read and write. , .is a challenge to the govern¬ 
ments and peoples of all Member States who 
had dedicated themselves to the promotion of 
human progress in the Development decade." 

These are the opening words of the appeal 
that the General Conference addressed to the 
world in calling for support for the world lite¬ 
racy campaign. A highlight ol this campaign 
was the World Congress on the Eradication of 
Illiteracy that Une.sco convened in Teheran 
last year. 

A Dialogue oi Minds 

Intel national co-operation is a two-way 
How, a dialogue ol minds as well as a modus 
opeiandi ol improving techinqiies and skills. 
In the process, every developing country ad¬ 
vances by conforming to a pattern ol giving 
and receiving aid. Ihe value of the joint ac¬ 
tion programme sponsored by Unesco is not 
only 111 the input of resources at the disposal 
of Member Stales but in reaching towards a 
political, cultural and moral stature. 

In this global experiment in progress and 
international living, people of different na¬ 
tionalities represetiting diverse political expe¬ 
riences oiler ideal testing areas for co-operation 
and mutual understanding. 

If, as a result of all these joint efforts, a 
better awareness of the inter-dependence of 
the world community is developed, interna¬ 
tional co-operation will acquire new meaning 
and proper perspective, so essential for peace. 
Towards this ideal India and we in Unesco are 
dedicated. 


Let’s deliberately think about pleasant 
things all this day. 

Let’s tlrink about birds that sftng and 
ffowers that give delight and hurt not, abou^ 
music and song, laughter and good humoun 
friendships, happy surpri.ses, pretty littJj^ 
things, tea for two, friendly neighbours, crovM 
ing babies, home, pictures, dreams. ^ 

May be all this doesn’t do much go(xl; 
but, after all, it is something to look for the 
best, dwell on it, thank God for it apd, fed 
thankful, there’s still a’lot of sunshine in this 
dull world. —Francis Gay. 



Prospects Of The Fourth Plan 

BY MRS. TARKESHWARl SINHA, M.P. 


Suoiio cIiiieicacLS ot opinion ptisisi tvcn 
toda) ovci the si/c and the dimension ol the 
Plan. On the one hand, both the Piiine Min 
istcr and the Planning (iOininission liave given 
a tall lot a biggei Plan, staling that to have 
a Plan holiday oi a small Plan is to ask foi 
the ptipttiialion ol po\eil>. on the othtr hand 
ihtK is a si/t ibl< SI (lion in the tonnliy whuh 
still donlits the siititss of a Plan of the dimen 
sion ulinh is iiuluated in the Diall Outline 
P(il).il>s, lilt PI.inning (anninission’s assiiinp 
lion ol til (I(siialnlitv of ha\ing a laigc Plan 
is bastd on the hope that ptoplc’s snppoit and 
toopei.ition will b(. foifhioniing in any step 
towaids ihc inolnlisalion of lesonitcs on the 
stale netdtxl, if the lattci aic convintcd that 
the Plan has btcn piopcily piepared. But 
suite Plans .ait no nmie than means to econo 
mil goal, this toopciation and^ suppoit wdll 
onlv lie loitluoining if the people realise the 
actual oi likelv benefits of the Plan. 

Howtsti, if out ptifoimaiitc in the past 
could have iiiaKlud llte inagiiilud( of out 
plamnng, India would have •been by nowr’ neat 
ing the Like oil st.igt in the ctonomic piogicss 
But the sad tiiitli is that many ot oiii plan 
mi’s bliKjninls liavt not .even taken oil Itom 
the tahle ot oui oHiteis Between planning 
and pel foiinante not only is thcic a big gap 
but the gap is peiceptibly giowing, and that 
is the leason why the veiy objectives vvhith out 
planning in the past has defined—removal of 
poverty and dispaiitics—have not been achiev 
ed The past thicc plans with then huge ex 
pendituic viituallv failed to icach any of the 
preset ibed goals. On the other hand, because 
of the growing discquililnium in ihc economy, 
the dispaiitics have been widened The bulk 
of the increase of lise in the national income 
as shown in the economic survey of 1965-66, 
has not only not been equitably distributed 
'but has got concentrated amongst the few as 
.^•revealed by the Mahalonobis Committee re- 
L’port. The rise in the per capita income from 
FRs. 247 to Rs. 314 per year which has been 
achieved over the years of planning also does 
not indicate that there has been an accrual of 
real incomes to the poorer section to any large 
extent. 

Wc have also been rynning adverse trade 
balances to the tune of Rs, 500 to Rs. 600 


ctotes pel ycai lot the last live yeais, largely 
due to the ioicign exchange demands of our 
Plans. We have also not been able to attain 
the taigct late of giowth of 6 per rent per 
aniuiin, and the iiuicase in the national in- 
(oiiie of Rs 400 (loics per annum at 1948 49 
piitcs as shown in the Fronomic Sutvev is less 
th m 3 pel (cnt Wc have failed to eain siiffi- 
(iint, even to covei the inleiest thaiges for the 
huge t\pendituic involved. Similar has been 
tilt fate of agiituhural produclinn Agruul- 
tinal piodiulion even tnclay is a gamble with 
tlu monsoons, and unfotInnately wc have not 
b('in able to make suffiritnt anangements for 
conscivaiion of soil and water to meet such a 
situation There has been an increase in the 
pioihulioii of clettiuilv by sixfold but it has 
not made electiiritv theaper either for proruc¬ 
tion or for consumption. 

Judging ourselves by our performance, 
how tan we afToid to indulge in this-kind of 
gigantic adventure of having such a big Plan? 
Aflei all we should icalise that there is a 
difftitiicc between the foiecast, and a plan tar¬ 
get. A foiecast mav be hazarded by a shrewd 
obseivei who himself has no hand in shaping 
the future and remains aloof from the course 
of events A Plan target on the other hand is 
worked out bv an elavoraie official planning 
agenev whuh has at its disposal not only ex- 
pcitisc of a high order but also information to 
which others niav not have easy access. The 
Government which sets up the Planning agen¬ 
cy and commends the plan prcxluced, cannot 
he a party to a shrewd forecast because it bears 
the responsibility of making the Plan target a 
reality. 

Dangers of Wishful Thinking 

The purpose in saying this is not to harp 
on the failures of the Thiici Plan in order to 
chide either the Government or the Planning 
Commission Let the 'Phird Plan pass into 
history but then the serious question that does 
arise today is whether vve can look forward 
with greater conviction to tomorrow and 
whcihei mistakes nude five vears ago despite 
numeious warning are not being repeated still. 
While accepting th.it obsession with failure 
docs no good to anybody one would also like 
to insist that wishful thinking is no less dan- 
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gerous iins needs lo be biought home to the 
Hauinug Coinmibsioti beloie iney bung out 
the linai sUuetuie ut the Plan iiowever, li 
the Drajl (Juthut, lulluwed by the piuiiouuce 
nieiils ui people lu powei is any mdieauon, 
one eaii have no liesilatiun in saying that the 
lout ill riaii hnaiuial ediliee tests on pillais 
whieh >ue not at all solid and hence can nevei 
be sale and sound At the time ol the pie 
seniation ol the Dtajl Outline o} tin 1 ouilh 
Flan Mis C>andhi had stiuck a note ol lealisiu 
by saying that India s pioblems ate piobleius 
ot giovvtn, inevitable in a eouniiy suiving to 
combine idealism and pi<igmalist optniiism in 
Its quest loi eeonoiuie piogiess in develop 
lueiit ilowevet, she heiscli must have lealised 
that iheie can be no sunsiiiuie lot pctloim 
anee, and in aetual ptailiee, it can haidly 
justiiy the optimism which the plumcis seem 
to show ihe outcome ol the itiiid Plan has 
been candidly lecoidccl in tlie Dtajl Oulhtu 
of the Jtouith Flan Ihe (inaiuial outlay ot 
Rs 8,630 tioies was Rs 1130 eioies in excess 
of the oiiginal estiinate J he Centie eollceted 
twice the amount ot Rs 1,710 cioies which 
was envisiged in die Ihnd Pi in Lven the 
reeoid ot the States- though not equilly du 
zling—was not tinsitisfaeloiy as they also could 
collect Rs 610 eioies amounting to appioxi 
matcly wliat was expected of them A good 
part ot the tiesh taxation, was however eaten 
up b) the use in putts and by additional 
emoluments lo Goveinmcnt employees toi 
whihe picssurc was excited manly on account 
of the use in puces In phvsitil uims, there 
foie, die piogiess w is muth slower than ex 
pected in m in\ fields J he Planning Com 
mission tin haidly feign siupiisc suite infl i 
lion eating into investment w is in lie tent and 
inescapiblt liom pi inning lievond die limit* 
of the physieal lesources availible Ihe indis 
putable index shows tint past pcifoiiuanets, 
haidlv justify dm optimism J hen what ex 
actly IS It winch makes the pi iniiers assert in 
supiemc ronfidenec that inspitc ot all the 
shortfalls and disappointments in the Thud 
Plan the roimtiv is now poised foi a faster 
gfrowth during the years to comc> In the very 
nature of things, in investment pi in must be 
based on suings fiom current incomes These 
savings may be either voluntary domestic sav 
ings, foreign savings, or sivmgs by inflationaiy 
measures ot Government savings The first 
three foims of savings hive lirgely contribut 
ed to the investment in oiii country in tKe 
pist and will do so in future However, the 
outlook for foreign tid in investment is no 


longer good Indeed, all indications point tc 
a worsening situation. 

Voluntary domestic savings even if these 
arc available to the fullest extent, would be 
insuiheient and in aetual practice the harder 
the Goveinmcnt tries to resort to further taxa 
lion, the greatei the chances are foi these saiv 
mgs to become shy and escape to uiipioductive 
elunnels Iheiefoie, ultimately inllatioiiaiy 
savings leinain the only alteinalive And this 
is whit exactly was tried during the 1 laid 
Plan, although it was icpeatedly said that it 
was pioposed lo limit cleheit (inincing to die 
minimum However, the iniiiiimim came lo 
Rs 1150 cioie and we have seen tht coiiscqii 
cnees iii the lesulting ptiee use uid in the 
pieseiit agitations being 1 iimehed in the couii 
tiy 

Excessive Dependenee on Bureaucracy 

Moi cover, the civil sen ants wlio aie the 
pimcipal luiietiun Hies o[ this developing iia 
lion and diiough whom our live Year Plans 
aie being implemitiled distiictwise, aie com 
pletely out ol tune with the tune We aie left 
with the old personnel of th,„ All India Scivi 
CCS, Disliiet (aillectois, Magistiates, bubdivi 
sional Oilueis and so on and so loith, who 
have only changed then composiiion but not 
then content 1 hat is the leason why some 
wheic in New Delhi and State eipitals, du 
planning blueptints have a habit ol being 
suspended in the mid an, by the lime they 
reach the Collectoi s desk they seem to hav^ 
completely wilted I he common touch, the 
human touch is conspicuously missing in such 
a situation and our own bmeauciats behave as 
if thev aie the replica of her Majesty's old 
Biitish White officeis They delight in then 
own exalted position, lemaining viitually 
above and beyond th • common herd 

This deterioi ation in the bureaucratic 
standard stamps partly from the new psychosis 
born of independence and partly from the 
running down of the system of preliminary 
training ot a raw district official which was an . 
important and characteristic feature of the oldr 
British system The pride of belonging to » 
service no longer exists except, perhaps, in 
few and this is due to a veiy great extent be ' 
cause of the political interference by those 
who can pull strings as and when they like 
Unless and until this psychological rot is stop 
ped and the officials and employees of the 
Government ^rc protected from the political 
interference while keeping closer contacts with 
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the people, nobody can stop the lapid dcteiio 
lation in the present conditions 

Ke.^eivc IsauK uoveinucs vvarami, 

Ihcii also uitii the expulsion oi the run 
lie beeloi, incie nave uecn aivciitions oi l n^<- 
iiuiuoeis OL sLiiioi otiieiais wno eituei spouaoi 
iiicinseives U) various pulls tiuy nave vviin 
in^a ups, in oiuei to g«.i eovvieu jous or an- 
pusiieu iioin tne opei.uional oiuil oi sceieut 
xial (.iiannels Ociausc lue) suuuxnly ueeoiu^. 
lUiLonnoitaoic i>ui invaiiaoi) it n<ipp n> 
tiiat most oL tnem aie uianiiLsiiy not e 4 Uippk.o 
oi uaiuect toi iioluiiig me jou iliai is me 
reason v\ny ilie g<ip uclweeu llie promise and 
peiioinianee nas ueen gi owing uiggei and big 
gel, and at pieseut i'lauuing c>oiiiuussiOU ii 
sell has been leit with little loom loi bunging 
suitable llextbilil) in the peiioiinanee ul me 
i’lan In suen a situation, it is ail tlie moie 
desiruble mat taigets ot aehiev eiuents snouid 
be estimated witiiout illusions i..ven me 
Goveiiioi ot the Kcseive Hank has sounded a 
waining about the daiigei ot leeuiiiug iniia 
iionaiy eeoiioiny and eonsequeiu balanee oi 
payment eiisis whieh is iiioie oi less iiilieient 
111 liie l*lan outlay appioved by the i\ational 
Development Couneil He has iigiitly pointed 
out that this ensis will deepen it the t tan sue 
IS not icdueed. Ihe Goveinoi has questioned 
the validity ot piaetieaHy all the iiiajoi as 
sumptions on winch the louith i*lan Uullint 
IS based, and has very lightly pointed out that 
with the present late ot achievement wlueh 
has consequently led to many eomplieated 
situations, the results are going to be veiv 
doubttul Ihc fouith Plan, aecoiding to 
him, in no case can ailord to repeat the iiiis 
takes of the eailier plans Ihcicfuie, its 
foundations should be based not on politieal 
impulses and indexes but on how to achieve 
greatei production But in no ease the basit 
aim should be pioduction at any cost or any 
level ot efliciency Total outlay of Rs 18 
to 19 tHbusand eroies is, therefore, the raaxi 
mum tliat is feasible keeping m mind the ad 
’iiinistrative capabilities of the Government 
and the potential resouiecs m sight The most 
mportant thing to eonsidei at picsent is leal 
ly not the size of the Plan calculated in terms 
of money but what should be the guiding 
pnneiplcs of the polieies that are going to be 
followed in the Fourth Plan To aehieve five 
per eent giowth with a better performance will 
be much more fruitful; and later on li the i 
capacity of the country increases even this 


gtuwdi rate can be iiicuasccl fuiihei through 
moie eihcient maiiagcmeni ol icsouiees In 
that situation even the size ol the Plan tan 
be alteied subsequently il an dveiall iinpiove- 
ineiil m lesouices is feasible 

(Courtesy IICC I cunoniic Review) 


INDIA AND THE U.N. 

(f on!lulled from page 1060) 
the U N aeeepted this suggestion and decided 
lu obseive the yeai 1965 the 29th Anniver 
saiy of (he UN, as the Intel national Co 
operation Year 

1 lie latest report ol the Seeiciaiy Gene 
i<il picseiils lalhet a glooniv picture of the 
UN 

Intel iiaiiuiial conflicts are on the increase 
and the United Nations is unable to fuiietion 
as <hi mstiuinciit for peaceful settlement of 
such disputes Disarmament and a compie 
heiisive test ban iieatv are not yet in sight. 
On the cionomie side, the gap between the 
haves and the haveiiots, is not only not nar 
lowing but IS getting wider and wider The 
iieh aie indeed getting iidicr and the pool 
getting poorei 

The UN lias also its own financial trou 
bles This is the time when all efloits must 
be in ide to siungtheii the oiganisation India 
has futh in the UN and will of eouise, con 
tinuc to cooperate with othei member states 
to ensuie that the oi ganisation can function 
ellcctivcly 

Ihe U\ lepiesents the hopes and aspi 
rations ol mankind and must not be allowed 
to tail 


Di Schindler has said that unhappiness 
IS the sole cause of all psyehosoniatie ills and 
that happiness is the only euu The very 
‘disease ’ A lecent survev sho\>etl that by and 
laige optimistic cheer!ul businessmen who 
looked on the blight side of things weie 
moie successful than pessimistic businessmen 

D» Ma\ucli Mfiltz 

* * ■Ir 

Quiet vour neivcs with slow steady brea¬ 
thing Bieathe horn deep down The \ogis 
of India were right ihvthimcil bieathing is 
one of the best methods evei discovcicd foi 
soothing the nerves —Dale Carnegie 



What’s Wrong With 

Students 


BY C. 

At a Conference of Vice-Chancellors and 
others recently held in Delhi, certain recom¬ 
mendations have been made to deal with the 
pioblcin of student indiscipline and unrest. 

They may be briefl> summari.sed as under: 

1. No police interference except in grave 
circumstances on the initiative of the Vice- 
Ciiancellor or Heid of the Institution. 

2. Highest standard of integrity in admis¬ 

sions, examinations and appointments of tea¬ 
chers. ' 

3. Student welfare services and association 
ol students with the same. 

4. Eifcctive personal contacts between 
icailicrs and students. 

5. Strengthening of libraries, r'cading 
seats', and supply of text books. 

6. Contact with the community by exten¬ 
sion w'ork. 

7. Provision of adequate funds for the 
necessary activities, etc. 

Inspiring Ideals 

The above suggestions may help in the 
solution of tlie pioblem to some extent if cat 
tied out properly. It may be appropiiate, 
however, to consider some fundamental rente 
dies which may help in the solution of this 
vital problem in the long run. It will be ad¬ 
mitted by all that the youth of the country 
can be easily led or misled by the environment 
in which he is brought up. The imagination 
of the intelligent youth would be fired and his 
youthful energy would be tran.slated into suit¬ 
able action, it he has inspiring ideals before 
him. 

Such inspiring ideals may be instiller in 
him cither from the work of the great heroes 
of the country, ancient or modern, who have 
helped in its (Jcveloprnent or from that of con- 
emporary leaders of the country, who are 
rying to take the country forward. It is un- 
ortunatc that the knowledge of the average 
audent in the Universities and colleges re¬ 
garding the great work, either of traclitional'' 
heroes of the country or of the great persons 


N. VAKIL 

who in recent years shaped the destiny of the 
country, is relatively poor, if not non-existent. 

Adequate efforts to keep up the spirit of 
the younger generation by making them fami¬ 
liar with the work and biographies of such 
pcisons are not taken. So far as inspiring lea¬ 
dership in the contemporary life of the coun¬ 
try is concerned, tlie younger generation docs 
not find the necessary inspiration, as we do 
not have outstanding leaders of society like 
Gandhiji or Nehru. 

Inspiring Teachers 

Besides, the students'in colleges and uni¬ 
versities should be able to get inspiration from 
their own teachers not only regarding tlie sub¬ 
jects ol their studies out also regaruing their 
behaviour and character. There was a time in 
the history of our country not long ago, when 
it was possible to point out that in eacli im¬ 
portant college or University, there were at 
least a few teachers of" outstanding quality and 
character, who inspired the student commun¬ 
ity; at the same time the quality of the remain¬ 
ing teachers was fairly high, with a distinct 
effort on their part to work in the direction 
set by the ideal teachers in the institution. 

This created an atmosphere in which the 
average student was anxious to attend classes, 
to be in touch with the teachers and to fol¬ 
low their example both in studies and belia- 
viour. That the quantitative progress that we 
have achieved since Independence in higher 
education by increasing the number of Uni¬ 
versities and colleges and the number of pupils 
and teachers, has not been accompanied by 
corresponding qualitative change in the maiu^ 
tenance of standards of education, is reflected 
in the low quality of teachers who have iiu 
creased in numbers. This is admitted by tb^. 
Education Minister. ^ 

If you look around the Universities and 
colleges in the country, an outstanding teacher 
who can inspire the younger generation is an 
exception. The average teacher has gone 
down considerably in quality, which was in¬ 
evitable when the numbers increased rapidly 
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on the one hand, with attractions for more re¬ 
munerative avenues of work in other fields on 
the other. As soon as a college or university 
teacher establishes his reputation in spite of 
difi^cullies, he finds attractive offers from other 
fielt’s. 

There are few who can resist the tempta¬ 
tion to leave the academic profession. Not all 
of them leave merely for the sake of money; 
some of them leave because of the cramping 
atmosphere in which they have to work in 
academic institutions. This is due to the fact 
that a brilliant young teacher does not find the 
necessary encouragement from his surround¬ 
ings to go forward; more often he is di.scour- 
aged in his effort at every stage; success in the 
academic career pre-supposes the capacity to 
win over the favour of those in authority by 
flattery or bv playing on linguistic or other 
prejudices, ' 

We have in consequence a state of affairs 
in most of the colleges in the country in 
which the students [cel no natural compulsion 
to attend classes. They find tljat they have to 
attend in order to record their presence which 
is essential under University rules. They feel 
that thev do not learn much and can pass their 
examinations by concentrating on guide books 
and note books which arc nvailable in plenty. 
There are a large number of students in most 
colleges who have not .even seen the prescrib¬ 
ed textbooks. 

So far as the use of libraries is concerned 
to which the Vice-Chancellors h.avc devoted 
some attention, if they make enquiries they 
will find that the additions to their libraries 
arc ma<3e with due regard to their limited 
budgets, but the books remain on the shelves 
untouched by hand. Most of the books added 
to the libraries arc in English. Most of the 
students in the undergraduate classes learn 
through their local languages and arc not in¬ 
terested nor are they able to read more books 
in Engjlish. The teachers have no impetus to 
u.se the new books in the library, because there 
is no demand from the students for higher 
work in the above circumstances. 

The Atmosphere 

• In the absence of the necessary inspiring 
environment in colleges and universities, the 
youthful energy of the students finds itself in¬ 
fluenced by the prevailing atmosphere in the 
country. The hold of parents or guardians 
oyer the 7 oung student has become loose. The^ 
young student has occasions to observe in hi’ 
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environment or to listen to things which refer 
to the success of some strikes or some ‘bundh' 
or some evasion of taxes or some black market 
transactions and so on. He feels around him 
a situation in which there is a growing premi¬ 
um on defiance of authority or even in dis¬ 
honesty. 

With time and leisure at his command, 
because of the atmosphere in his college or 
University, he imbibes the dirt which is con¬ 
tinuously thrown at him in the atmosphere in 
which he lives and moves. This is encoura^d 
by the principal form of entertainment in 
which ihc younger generation indulges. The 
modern cinema, the film songs and the film 
literature and, wherever possible, the transis¬ 
tor radio are the resort of the younger genera¬ 
tion to while away their time, and in the case 
of those who can afford more money visits to 
air-conditioned restaurants, which in cities like 
Bombay are plenty in the neighbourhood of 
colleges, where young students—boys and 
girls—can be found during working hours of 
colleges. 

Religious Teaching 

The absence of religious teaching in our 
schools and colleges must be held responsible 
for the easy diversion of the young mind to 
influences of the type mentioned above. As a 
secular state, we have freedom of worship, and 
all religious are allowed to do their work with¬ 
out any interference. But this should not 
mean that at the age when young boys and 
girls should have some basic understanding of 
religion or spiritual ideas, they should have no 
(ipportunity for the same. Without offending 
the religious sentiments of any one, it should 
be possible to devise methods by which the 
fundamental spiritual ideas common to all 
religions may be taught, so that the desire to 
know more about one’s religion is created in 
the young mind. Such spiritual urge can be 
an effective counter to most of the undesirable 
influences to which the young mind is subject 
today. 

Some political parties have not been slow 
to utilise the younger generation for their own 
end and have succeeded in influencing the 
student conimuuity in some places. Thev have 
penetrated into students’ union organisations 
or in students’ hostels, and have also secured 
in some cases the sympathy of some teachers. ; 
When on top of this situation, the student 
learns or reads about the way in which the 
elected legislators of the country behave in the 
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Parliament and in the State legislatures, the 
way in which tlie Government, (Central oi 
State, deals lightly with strikers and organisers 
of Bundlis, (he youngei generation gets bolder 
and encouraged in adopting the same mellnxl 
with injpunity. I he slightest ext use is enough 
for a few irresponsible siudenis in anv insiitu- 
lh)n to start iionble .nid peisuaile otheis to 
follow. I’he gtoup ineiilalits peivades in the 
atiTjosplien' of uiuesi and tints lesnlts in a state 
of indist ipliiie. 

Vice-Chancellors 

We ma\ assume tiial the \'i«e-Gliancelloi < 
wild disinssed llie prohlcm in Dellii were not 
unaware ol some of these prftblenis, though we 
do not iioiiee the same in their repot ted pto 
feedings. It was left to the Piesident to refer to 
some of iliesc things in a recent speeth. One 
luav ventuic to suggest that we have a grow¬ 
ing tendeiKV in the round v f)f polilieal inler- 
fereme in the appointment of \’iee Chancellors 
inevitablv leading trt a siinatiou oi low ealtbre 
in this taiegorv, 

'I'liei j- ate instances of \ ic'e f’.iiaiicellors 
wlio had to lesign because the political antlnt- 
rity wanted a diange. I here arc instances ot 
Vice C'lianeellors trbo have been appoinietl be¬ 
cause of political rnnsideralions, including 
linguistic cotisidcrations. 'Ihcre are instances 
cjf poisons who have devoted mejst of their life 
in secondary education, and liave been sud¬ 
denly promoted to the position of Vire-CJian 
cellors, with veiy little understanding of Uni- 
versitv work and no capacity to lead University 
and college teachers, much less to inspire the 
students. There are also instances of Vice- 
Chancellors who do not function, and leave 
the work of the University to their subordi¬ 
nates. 

When the Conference of \'ice-Chancellors 
suggests that there should he higher standards 
of intcgi'itv in admissions, examinations and 
appointments of teachers, they ought to have 
added in their recommendations one more, bv 
saving that there should he such liigher stand¬ 
ards also in ilie appointment of Vice Chancel¬ 
lors. in th'' absence of wdn'ch their other re¬ 
commendations are not likelv to be effective. 

Interference 

What is needed, therefore, is a fundamen¬ 
tal change in (he outlook regarding University 
education in the country. It should he realis¬ 
ed that Universitv edneation in intended to 
create h td<'rshin in the country in different 

walks nf lifj’ Tt slmiilrl ihf*rf>fnrp hp rnnsi- 


dered independent of politics and political 
parlies should not interfere in the affairs of 
UiiiycTsities. The mere fact that a particular 
(iovernincnt is in posver and gives grants out 
of public; funds to Universities is no reason 
wh^ the politicians in power should meddle 
in any way in the alhtirs of the UniversiTv. 

This means (hat in (he recommendation 
of the Vite-Chancellors suggesting that there 
should he no police intc^rference excepting in 
grave circumstances, they should have includ¬ 
ed a delinitc suggestion that there should he 
no political inteiference in the affairs of the 
Univcisiiy. It is not pcj.ssihle for Universities 
and colleges to maintain high standards in ad¬ 
missions and examinations or in appointments 
of teachers, so long as the type of interference 
which is now' know'u to exist continues in the 
.iff-.iiis of Universities. It should be realised 
l)\ all that this is a problem of the country as 
a whole- and not of any individual group or 
party. 

'I'he student world should have the op¬ 
portunity to develop in an atmosphere of frec- 
(hmi with responsihilitv, guided by teachers 
who are themselves inspired hv high ideals of 
lernnirig and character: they should he able to 
look fonvard with confidence to suitable op¬ 
portunities for .sh.aping the future destiny of 
the countrv. Unle.ss such ideals are raised and 
put before them coptinnouslv with evidence of 
their being put into practice, it is not possible 
to expert a change for the better. 

Let us hone that the present unrest in the 
Universities shakes the Government and the 
public and brings about the desired change of 
outlook and methods enabling the Universities 
to function as centres of learning, where know¬ 
ledge is developed and imparted, character is 
built and leadership grows. .Such a change 
woulcl be of greater and more lasting value for 
the future progress of the country than anv 
Five Year Plan, however big. 

(Courtesy: Bharat Jyoti) 


Decide what vou believe in. . .Find some¬ 
thing vfiu want to do, then if it’s permissible 
vou’vc damn well got to do it. 

—Sir Charles Snow. 
* * *• * 

Luck means being in the right place at 
the right time to see an ooportunitv. What 
you do with that opoortunitv is no luck. So 
roanv people t»lk of Churchill’s lurk. 

' —Field Marshal Sir William Slim. 



DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM 

BY KUMARI GOPA 


Standing' on the cross-road of ‘isms’, man 
is perplexed not knowing whither to move, 
but move he nnist. India lias adopted the 
goal of democratic socialism, an ideology given 
by J. L. Nehru to raise the standard of living 
of the masses. India’s democratic socialism 
seeks to fuse socialism and democracy into a 
synthetic mould, in order to get the best of 
both the ideals. In demotraev greater stress is 
laid upon political freedom and political 
c<iiiality; Imt this is quite inadequate in the 
present-day world. We, like many underdeve¬ 
loped nations, also want economic heedom and 
equality. On the other hand, socialism inier- 
pteted as communism, lays emphasis only on 
economic justice without appreciating the 
values of political freedom, liberty and dignity 
of the individuals'. Hence, taken separately 
neither democracy nor sociaKsm is sufliciemt. 
We wm’sIi to do aw’ay with the deficiencies of 
each system l)y synthesising both democracy 
and socialism. .'Vctually speaking, it is the only 
practical and peaceful method of securing li¬ 
berty as well as equality for the common 
people. At the same time it is most likelv to 
promote international* peace. Hence, its signi¬ 
ficance IS great not only for us, but for other 
nations as well. 

Democratic socialism is not wholly a new 
concept, it differs only in minor respects from 
parliamentary socialism, which is being prac¬ 
tised in the U.K. and some other countries. It 
is also in keeping with the spirit of the time. 
Most of the nations of the world are moving 
in the direction of democratic socialism. Julius 
Broun rightly prohesied a few' years ago: “I 
believe that the industrial revolution which 
has set in is bound to accelerate socialist deve¬ 
lopment in capitalist as well as communist 
countries. I believe that the societies of 
Europe and Asia will become predominantly 
socialist; that American capitalism will be in¬ 
creasingly submitted to social control and 
deeply penetrated by socialist elements; and 
that the communist societies w'ill be trans¬ 
formed into democratic socialist societies. In¬ 
deed, I believe that even before the present 
century closes socialism in its triumphant 
march may have cc^quered the greater part 
erf the globe.” (India' Quarterly, July'Septem- 
l>er, 1957). 


It is difficult to give a precise definition of 
the term ‘democratic .socialism’. In one w'ay 
tliis is advantageous as it shows that it is a liv¬ 
ing and vital philosophy, possessing the elasti¬ 
city to adapt itself to tiic olijeciivc cuuditions 
ot various nations. We need flexibility as our 
country ii in a state of transition where in 
ligidiiv may not be proper. Yet we should 
also have a fairly tlcai toiitcplion of democra¬ 
tic socialism lo avoid ctmfusiou and to give a 
dear direction lo the economy of the country. 
At the jaipiu Session of the Congress the reso¬ 
lution on socialism said: ‘The Congress ideo¬ 
logy may thus be summed up as Democratic 
•Socialism hased on democracy, dignity of the 
iitdividual and social justice. Therefore, to 
establish such a deinoiTaticallv inspired social¬ 
ist pattern, foremost aim must be the removal 
of poverty with all its attendant evils. This 
tails for rapid cconomit development with 
contimiallv rising level of production, agricul¬ 
tural as well as industiial.” According to 
Shri J, r. Narain. "democratic socialism in¬ 
volves acceptance of democratic means, peace¬ 
ful methods and cnnstrnrtivc approach in the 
attainment of our goal.” Thus, democratic 
sociali.srn in India does not merely reject the 
language of violence, abuse and hatred but 
also believes in the instruments of propa¬ 
ganda, education and persuasion and even 
self-suffering, if necessarv, to establish a social¬ 
ist societv. Clarift'ing the intent and means of 
achieving the ‘‘socialist pattern,” J, L. Nehru 
once said: “We should do so in our owrn way 
and a wav which alwavs tries to c.irrv the peo¬ 
ple with us, including those who mav be ap¬ 
prehensive or even hostile lo begin with." In 
short, the distinctive features of demoaratio 
socialism in India mav be enunciated as fol¬ 
lows : — 

First and the most imooitant feature is 
that democratic socialism is nor a rigid con¬ 
cept. It draw’s much of its inspiration from' 
rj:indhi .ind Nehru, and not from Marx or 
Lenin. It is not dogmittic hut rather a dvna- 
inic concept, which fits in w'ith the changing 
conditions of human b'fe .and achievements itt 
the country. In her broadcast to the nation 
on Awril 24 1966. the Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, said: "The government is 
fully committed to the objective of a socialist 
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{ and dcinociaiic soci<jty. But it is not wedded 
! to any dogma. Our sntinlistn is one that is 
[ related to India's needs and a.spiraiious and 
the reality of the Indian situation.” 

Second feature of demou’atic socialism is 
the full recognition of the dignity and respect 
of every individual in the society. To quote 
Candhiji: “Socialism is a beautiful word and 
so far as I am aware, in socialism all the mem¬ 
bers of society are equal—none low and none 
high.” Indian socialism aims at creating a 
“fully integrated human being,” to use the tel¬ 
ling phrase of Nehru. It is not merely an eco¬ 
nomic concept; it is a way of life; it is rooted 
in ethical and moral values. The Third Five 
Year Plan makes a signiGcant assertion that 
“although planning involves material invest¬ 
ment, even more important is the investment 
in man.” 

Its third feature is that it does rfot believe 
in violence and class-war; whereas the Marxian 
theory presupposes the inevitability of the use 
of violence for the establishment of a socialist 
society. “Socialism”, said Gandhiji, “is as pure 
as crystal and, therefore, requires crystal like 
means to achieve it.” Nehru was also of the 
view that “in the long run, the democratic and 
peaceful method is more successful even from 
the point of view of time, and much more .so 
from the point of view of final results.” 

Fourth feature of democratic socialism in 
Xndi.a is that it is not synonymous with w'hole- 
saJle nationaJlis.ation. It lavs more emphasis on 
mixed economy, decentralisation and coopera¬ 
tive societies. J. L. Nehru has repeatedly ob¬ 
served that what is of crucial importance is 
•’social control” and not “complete national¬ 
isation." In other words, the Governnient o| 
India is following a policy of “discriminating 
socialization.’’ India has been attempting to 
evolve a golden mean between free enterprise 
and regimented socialism through planned ap¬ 
proach. While the state need not fritter away 
its scarce resources on taking over non-essen¬ 
tial private enterprises, it is open to the gov¬ 
ernment under different parliamentary enact¬ 
ments to cffcdivelv control and regulate pri¬ 
vate sector in the larger interests of the com¬ 
munity. Even in Fngland a feeling has grown 
that indiscriminate nationalisation tends to 
dehumanize w'orkers. because of the paternal 
control timt State Corporations exercise over 
tr^e unions. This wav of tliinking h,as led 
Prof. Arthur Lewis to the stand that '’a society 
in whldh each person og^netl an equal amount 


of property would come nearer to the social¬ 
ist ideal than the one in which the government 
owned all property." 

Last, but not the least important feature 
is that socialism in India is founded on the 
principles of democracy as against au^orita- 
rian control. Under the Constitution, India 
is a “Sovereign Democratic Republic” whicli 
must secure to all its citizens "justice-social, 
economic and political; liberty of thought, ex¬ 
pression, belief, faith and worship; equality of 
status and opportunity; and promote among 
them all fraternity assuring the dignity of . the 
individual and the unity of the nation.” 

India is. perhaps, the only country in the 
world, w'hich has launched the experiment of 
bringing about a socialist sodety through com¬ 
prehensive economic planning under a demo¬ 
cratic setup. In the Western democracies like 
those of U.S.A. and the U.K.. there has been, 
what We mav call, “piece-meal” planning in 
the form of the New Deal” sponsored by Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt or the “Plan of Social Security” 
enunciated by Lord Beveridge. The experi¬ 
ence gained so far under socialist and demo¬ 
cratic planning in India has been satisfactory 
and it is gratifying to know that this import¬ 
ant experiment is pVoving helpful in the 
undertaking of similar economic planning bv 
the newly liberated countries of Asia and 
Africa. 
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Is Bank Nationalization Necessary? 

BY PREM JUA 


The Congress Party election pledge to ex¬ 
tend “social control over banking,” a euphem¬ 
istic way of relerring to probable nationaliza¬ 
tion, would, if honoured, represent a radical 
break, with the socio-economic policies of the 
past. 

Although India oihcially adopted a social¬ 
istic pattern of society as its uitnnate objective 
in the industrial Policy Resolution ot in 
practice its socialism has been strongly tem¬ 
pered with pragmatism. Apart from a tew 
vital industries, ttiose whicli have been reserv¬ 
ed for the public sector have generally been in¬ 
dustries whose establishment by private enter¬ 
prise was improbable under Indian condi¬ 
tions. 

More importaut, even in the public sec 
tor, private firms which were •already in exist¬ 
ence and iunctioiiing smoothly such as ttie 
l ata lion and bteei Company were allowed to 
continue and expand unhindered. National¬ 
ization of existmg concerns only occurred in 
the case of the old Imperial Bank of India, and 
of the Life Insurance Companies, for both ol 
which there was adequate historical and eco¬ 
nomic justification. 

The half-promise to nationalize banking 
marks a major break from this sober approach 
to socbiHsm. Furthermore, the absence of any 
economic justification for it, or of a discussion 
of its merits and drawbacks in the manifesto 
tends to arouse the suspicion that it may only 
be the prelude to the adoption of an altogether 
more doctrinaire brand of socialism by die 
Congress Party. 

The nationalization of banks would there¬ 
fore have a significance altogether out of pro- 
portioy to its physical impact on the economy. 
A thorough assessment of its economic conse¬ 
quences and probable repercussions both at 
I home and abroad should therefore precede any 
decision on the issue. 

An examination of the pros and cons of 
bank nationalization reveals no sufficiently 
compelling economic justification which would 
compensate for its undoubted drawbacks. In 
order to exist banks must attract deposits and 
invest them soundly.. They thus play an all- 
important catalytic roie in channelling savings 
into investment. 


In a country 50 starved of capital resour¬ 
ces us India, me paramount need is to stimu¬ 
late LUIS pxocess to tne maximum extent pos- 
siule. Any piopuscd oanXnig legislation wnich 
aoes not meet uus supreme lequucment stiould 
be luuiieaiateiy consigned to ounvion. 1 nere¬ 
is suuiueiu reason to oeiieve that tne nation- 
alizauou oi uanxs would retard the rate o£ 
giowui oi total deposits m India, lire hist 
prooicm IS u purely pnysical and admimstra- 
cive one. 

In the short run nationalization would 
create such an immense increase in the work¬ 
load oi the Government that tor quite some 
time to c6me taey would have their bands 
lull setting tiieir newly-enlarged house in order 
and would hardly be able to spare the time 
or the eiiort needed to plan and execute an 
increase m the total size ut their banking acti¬ 
vities. 

Ihe elimination of competition from the 
field ot banking will also remove an import- 
tan t stimulus to the turther expansion and im¬ 
provement of banking services in India. 

During 1964 and 1965, of a total of 891 
new offices opened by the scheduled banks, 195 
were opened by the fitate Bank while 696 were 
opened by private scheduled banks. Althou^ 
mis comparison tends to underrate the overml 
contribution of the State Bank, which und^* 
went a period of rapid expansion in the first 
years of the third Plan, it does highlight the 
major role being played by the private banks 
in the tapping of savings in the country. 

Private banks are leading the State Bank 
in improving the quality of their banking ser¬ 
vices also. Some of the more important pri¬ 
vate banks have drastically simplified thdr 
procedures for cashing cheques, and in gene¬ 
ral reduced the time taken for individual tran¬ 
sactions. By contrast-the State Bank's proce¬ 
dures have tended to remain cumbersome and 
time-consuming. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
process of simplification of banking procedures' 
and the provision of more, cheaper, and bet¬ 
ter services should continue for it is 
through the resultant increase in banking Gon- 
venience that the banking habit can be ex- 
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tended ilu pcoph 1 lit (on^picuiu^ 

<<1 pin 111 I;iIi1n 111 JtlCill ( Ilh IJI 
alUacLiiiw uiDiii siMiit^s luis ui->Lii lo a \tn 
gical tMtlU Iniiii llii liiiK iiiiiot iMnri 

lUtigduKil i)) lilt 111 

1 ui llitiiiioit, lilt pii\ tie I) ml N li.ive ])i ) 
cd tluii lull pill III lilt 111 ijtji shill iiuin tmii 
niticiil It'iiiis tw iiiiliisii I il lu ms uhuu iii> 
(Ktiuicd tluiii^ (111 pit Ij )t.iis In pailitii 
l.ii, tilts 11 iM iiiiiltd lo Itatl lilt shill to pio 
Mtlitig iiiuluiiii tiI III loins lo I'ltliisiis In 
scsiiiuni hiiiknin is in its ml ni(> in India Imt 
oiitt moil loinpttuion in ilu iitld laiinol but 
sliimdaii ihi tlloils oi lioth B\ (ontiast 
the iliitiin.ition ol toiiipi iittoii would miv 
likih itstili III I slowing down ul the i<ilc at 
wliuh lilt hanking -.ssit in adapts itstll to the 
intiignig ntetls of the tiononn as it tiestlops 

lo piaist the gtntial peii iiinante oi pn 
s.ilt banks and the s.iliiiais tflett ol then pit 
sente on the teonotn\ is nol to si\ ih it iht\ 
ale btstiiul lapioatli oi that the\ taimot make 
a mine elkelisc eunttilmiion to the tountis s 
ttonoinit dtselopiiK lit I wo tiititisms whieh 
hast hem Itselled agimst them lontiiii mint 
than a giaiii ol tiuth 

Rural sector 

1 he Inst is that pintle banks base tend 
(d to shun tilt luial steloi oi the eeonoiii) 
Undei Indian eoiiditions this is unloilunate 
betause the hugest lestise ol uni ipptd sasnigs 
tvisib pieeistl) lieie 

1 he setond is ihii the dost lelations 
whieh exist bet w ten the laigti pm ale eon 
leiiib lesult 111 the Ititei bung given piclei 
elite tnei newei .uul smallii tonterns in the 
giantiiig oi loans Ntw firms aie thus Ire 
tjuentl) umible to ixpmd heeause of the in 
availabiiitv oi tteehr 

While both (In eiitidsms aie valiel up to 
a point, neithei oi them tonslitutcs adequate 
giounds loi nalionah/ ition I hcie ate inhci 
eiit diawbacks in tht extension ot itual eiedit 
in an agiitnltin d ssstiin wliith is as depend 
cut on tht vagaiits oi wiathti as Indias is 
These tend to make loans to Inintis an un¬ 
sound imtsinienr heeausc ot the lelalively high 
degict oi nsk involved 

A system cil iiop insuianee would go a 
long wav tow aids leinoving these risks and 
would enable all banka to make loans to fai 
mtrs on a much largei stale than has hitherto 
been possible, llowevci, even in the absence 
of sudi insuiaiice, the example ot the Syndi < 
calc Bank oi Mangalore shows that imagiua 


live banking tan pcnctiate tlic lUial sector oi 
tin teoiioni), nul make us opciatioiis pay. 
Tmatt banks lould be both eiitouiagcd and 
pusstd into piovuhiig iiiueh iiioie luial ae 
lilt without uiv lutd to lesoit to iiationalua 
tioii 

• 

As a juslilic It ion loi iiatioiialuatioii the 
second tutu ism mentioned above is laigely 
spetious In Deteiiibti 1965 the Reserve Bank 
pissed I legulation that no eoinpaiiy eoulel 
hollow moie than one iioie ul luptts iioiii 
the entile banking system without its piioi 
appi.nal Ihis is about as stinigent a coutiol 
on 111 dll as has evii been imposed aiiywhcie 

it sliouki ineKioie piovt an eiietUvc' 
tiieek ijoili to nnsouiul luvtsiineni and peiso 
n li InouiiUsiii 111 tiic giaiiliiig ol loans now 
tv<i, oaiiKs do tend, not unuatuiaily, to pei 
tti inaKiiig loans to ueii estauiistied eoneeiiis 
111 pitieieiiee lo new ones i\ationahzattou is 
viewed in some quaiteis as a lemeay to this 
evil ’ 

Associated with this is the gcneial il vague 
keliiig mat it would also make iiioie inuiiey 
avjiiauie to the puhiie seetoi llowevci, to 
cieating such a ledisiiibulion ol total advaii 
tes away iiuiu estahlislied piivate coneerns to 
Jitwtt ones OI lioiii the piivate to the public 
secloi, u woukl only siieeeed in lobbiiig Fetei 
to pay Paul. 

1 he net inucase o'l total pioduetion houi 
such a ledistiibution would be nil. In fact, 
since there is a markedly higher rate ol failure 
among newer and sniailei enteipnscs than 
among well established larger ones, the oveiall 
etleit on pioductioii and national income 
might well be an adverse one. 

Capital inflow 

What is needed is moic total advances and 
not merely a ledistiibution oi the existing 
volume ot advances This gieater volume can 
only lie created by the extension of the entire 
banking system through the ci cation of more 
blanches and the piovision of bettei seivices, 
riieic IS enough loom in India today for both 
State owned and private banking to coopeiate A 
.ind glow together in the creation ot the mtet-P 
locking mesh oi banking and financial servu^sl 
which are the sinews of a developed economy. % 

Whatcvci may be ultimate effect of the 
nationalization of banks on the mobilization 
ot domestic lesouices, there can be little doubt 
•ihout its likely effect on the inflow of foreign 
capital. The outside obseivers it would repre- 
{Continued on page 1074) 



Hariana —17th State Of The Union 

BY RAJENDRA 


Haiiana, which has come into existence 
as 4 iLsult ot the liiiguist.c rcoiganizatiou 
of Punjab, is the 17th blaie of tue Indian 
Union 

ine State coinpiiscs the distiicts of 

lilMdi, ivioiiiiiauguiii, uutgdun, kohIuk uIki 

Karnal anu paiu ot Saiiguu and Ainuala Ui5 
tiicts. It has an aiea ot 4d,9ud sq kin 
^t}vo4 p L oi me total aiea ot tne picscin I'ua 
jao; ana a population ot 7b.lU,<uo (auout 37 
pci cent ot me tout population ot piesent 
Punjab; I he people speak iiiiidi, wnich is 
now the ofiicial language ot the State as well 

1 vents liKC tnc ic. uiganuauoii ot a State, 
\ inch alter its boundaries, arc landinaiks in its 
histui), and as sueb questions ot luteiest toi 
generations to come • 1 hen laniihcal ins aie 
so wide that the} naiuiall) give use to all sous 
ol leaetions—from nostalgic incmorits ot b> 
gone davs lo misgivings about the iutuie, liom 
flesh hopes of eaptuiing powei to feeLiigs ot 
friistralioii The need ol the hour, theielore, 
is to look at this devtlopment objtctivtl) and 
dispassionate! V 

III the 1)10id histoneal perspective the 
boimdanes ol i'unjab hive been, tiom time to 
time, undergoing even more radical changes 
than mere adjustments of administiative juus 
dutions undci the sovereignt) ol the same 
Centie as at present The memories of paiti 
tion in 1947 are too recent to need a recapitu 
lation here Talking of the past, wlio does 
not know, foi example, that aftei the downfall 
of the Moghuls in the last quaiter of the 18th 
century, Punjab was de juie pait of the king 
doin of Afghanistan^ It is also an histoneal 
fact that Maharaja Ranjit Singh obtained the 
giant of Lahore from the Duiranis in 1799 

In ttiis background, it will be interesting 
to see what turns apd twists history has taken 
in the fortunes of the aica known as Haiian.i 
which was hiiheito a pait of Punjab 

'Abode of Gods’' 

“Hariana” is derived from two Sanskrit 
words Hari (God) and Ayana (vehicle) and 
means the abode of God. 

To the Indian mind, places linked with 
ihe Ganga and the Jamuna have signified 
though centuries all that is cultural and reli 
gioii* Part nf Gangi ind yamum plain 


and stieuhing to the south of Wamuna with 
Uiishaavati ^onaggar; as its western boun 
dar), Hariana has a rich cultural iuniagt 

krom the earliest times it has been known 
for kuiokshetra a renowned place ot pilgtan 
age With which the battle ol the Mahautuiiata 
IS associated Not lai liom it is Ihaucsar 
which llouiishcd in the reign ol Hindu King 
Haishavaidhan and was visited b) Huien 
Isang there is also Panipal wheie man) a 
decisive battle in India s liistou was iought 

Ihe people are, honest and haidwoiking, 
and heir simple nuuincis and lack of sophisti 
cation ire to,u gieat extent due to the niggiid 
IiiHs^ of natme towards then hnd 

Background 

As regaids the histoiy ol this iit i, in 1803 
most of tne piescnt Haiiana distiicts weie 
reded to the last India tompiiiv bv Diulatrao 
Scindia Oiilv the distiut nound Susa le 
mauieci seiiii indejx ndinr iinclii tiu llhattis, 
but they weie all dcleited laier ind this aiei 
beeaine a pait of tiu Rritish Ind. t 

h) 1819 It beeanii ditlieuli to adimnislei 
the areas reaching up to iiissai lioiii Deliii It 
was, theietou, ueeiued to eieale toui clivi 
sions- Deibi, Rohtak, Guigion and Hissai 
Small piiiicipalities like Jaajjai, Bahaduigaih 
and Rewari and otheis icmamcd uiidei 
Nawabs and Rajas who accepted the British 
lutelige In I8ii4 anothei division was estab 
lished at (kainal; Pauipat 

In 1832 these aieas wnc iiansleiied to 
the then N W Piovimc (now I it.u Piatlcsh 
Twenty six years tkeicaftei. thc‘c iciiitoiies 
weie placed unelcr Punjab \dministr ition in 
recogiiilioti ol the sciviccs ol Jolin I awi 
ence. Chief Coinnussionct ot Punjab who had 
recaptured Delhi for the Biiiisli Covetmneni 
in 1857 Ihus Delhi also became idminisiia 
lively a pait of Punjab I he ttiiitoiies of R ih 
man Khan, Nawab of Jliajjai, Bilitdui |am{ 
Khan of Bahaduigarh, Raja N that Siiioh ol 
Ballabgarh and Rao Tulaiama of Rew ui weii. 
confiscated and cither metged with the Biiiish 
territory or given over to the rulers of Pitidli, 
Nabha and Jind Stales The niihoi of the 
Land of Five Rivers, an offunl puldieation of 
the British Government in 192122 sa)s 
“Thongb politieallv a pan f>f ISinjah thw ar»*i 
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wliich (oncspuiKl.'i lo ilic {>ic!>cni Atiiljala Divi 
sion in language, icligioii and rarial character- 
isfics is more nearly allied to Hindustan." 

l*olitic.il and adininisti.itivc merger ol 
f-laii.ina aicas wiih I'linjal) whidi dates from 
1858 ends in Octulxa 1966. During th('.se 
ninety odd \iais l’nM|.d) has seen many vicis 
sitndes in its l^i^t^)|y. [lie urge of the people 
of ll.'ui.in:i to h.ive a State of their own has al 
ways l)e<ii there, although its form and cx 
pre.ssion has dejieiidcd upon the exigencies of 
the siiu.ition fioni time to time. 

During the dass of the huieuucialic lulc 
uliieli preiedcd tlie retoims of 1920-21 (dy 
aohy) there could rtot possibly be any direct 
espiesMon ol this demand alllioiigh the inci¬ 
pient ieeliiJg was always theie th<il the ‘lutal’ 
people of these areas should have their diu 
>haie in the administration and their griev 
ances vhoidd he redressed. • 

'flu introductirm ol .Monlloul rctorftis le 
Milted i'l ireating a semblance of public re 
presentaiion in tlie administration, and the 
Ifariana areas weie lepre.sentcd by such powei- 
lul personalities as (diaudlni Chhoturam and 
Chaudhri Lai Chand. They voiced the feel¬ 
ings ol I lie people of the ‘‘ilaqa’’ and asked 
lot the llaiiana Plant its due share in the 
devclopiiient projects of the pre-partition 
Punjab. riicie was also a demand for carv¬ 
ing out a State tonsisting of Agia and Meciul 
divisions of the then Dniled Piovinccs, Delhi 
and li uiana areas of Punjab. 

1 eaders like Deshbandhu Gupta and Asal 
Ali were in the forefront of the movement 
w'hiih atiacted public attention nearly 30 
veins ago. 

In the pie paiiition Punjab, politics was 
dominated bv Lahoic and the areas to the 
west of it. ’I'hcre could not, therefore, by any 
((uestion of demand for a separate Hariana 
State, hut the distint r entity of this area was 
te<ogni/cd in various ways. 

Aftci iiulcpendcnrc anti with a truncated 
Punjab, tlie Hariana area acquired a new and 
enhanced importance. The influx of about 10 
lakh persons displaced fiom West Pakistan in¬ 
to the Hariana area has enriched these areas to 
a great extent and accentuated the process of 
political growth, fii the changed conditions 
it wMs quite natural that the demand for Hari- 
aiia State should liecome so pressing that a 
< omproniise in the form of “reponal” formula 
-which was tried for sonic time—could not 
deliver the goods 


Thus Haiiaiia comes into existence—the 
17ih in the sisterhood of States called the 
Indian Union. IF Hariana is to rise to its pio 
per stature, the llarianyis have to be equal to 
the task which awaits them. 

(Courtesy: Pjilrioi) 


IS BANK NATIONALIZATION 
NbCBSSARY? 

{Conliuued from page 1072) 

.sent a step towards doclriannaire socialism 
which tnigliL only be the prelude to several 
others. 

file miinediate result would be lo curtail 
the iiillow ol private foreign capital to the 
merest tiiikk. I'he importance of this shouUl 
not be unde lestimatcd. At a time when the 
value ol India’s exports is stubbornly refusing 
lo rise and a ceiling has more or less been 
reached in the piovision of bilateral and multi 
lateral assistance, stimulatiiig private inflow, 
whether of loan or equity capital, is perhaps 
ihe only remaining way of increasing the net 
availability of foreign exchange to the coun¬ 
try. Private capital inflows have averaged 
Ks. 150 Cl ores during the third Plan. Undci 
the fourlii Plan a target has been set somewhat 
liigiier than this sura. Bank nationalization 
would destroy whatever chances theie may cvei 
have been of attracting these funds. 

In fact, nationalization is such a sensitive 
issue that even the meicst mention is likely to 
frighten away potential investors. During the 
last few years a succession of newly emergent 
countries—Burma, Indone 9 ia, Iraq, Syria, 
Kgypr, Ghana, Guinea and Mali, to name only 
a few—have resorted to wholesale nationaliza¬ 
tion of foreign owned assets. It is not, there¬ 
fore, surprising that there is a general disen 
chantnient with overseas investment in the ad¬ 
vanced countries. 

The objective of a socialist pattern of 
society is a laudable one, but the Congress 
party would improve its own electoral prt^ 
pects greatly if it fixed its sights more firmfl 
on price control, profit restraint,’ rent conti|J 
and the prevention of speculation' m urbM 
land, rather than ort a measur^-^kh woul" 
directly affect only a very amrall fiamber of 
of rich bankers while benefiting Virtually ■ ho 
one in the country. - • ; -.' ' ' 

(Courtesy: Times) 



Red Guards And Their Objective 

BY ROBERT S. ELEGART 


Since the ill-fated Great Leap Forward o£ 
1958-60, there has been no period in the his 
tory of the Cliinese Communist regime when 
an understanding of events in the w'orld’s most 
populous country was more important—or 
more difficult—that it is today. 

Beneath the surface of intimidation by 
the rampaging adolescents called Red Guards, 
lies a netherworld of historical and phycholo- 
gical compulsions, all intertwined with the 
abstruse doctrines of Marx and Lenin as inter¬ 
preted by Mao Tsc-tung, and “treaiively ap 
plied" by .^^ao's succi or, Lin Pino. 

The surface iisell is confused and tumul 
tuous, but the underl)itjg reality of the strug¬ 
gle over position and policy is even more com¬ 
plex. We shall nOt know—precisely and in 
detail—what has been happening in China 
during the past year, until another cataclysm 
throws up a new dominant group within the 
communist party to make revelations for its 
own reasons. I'here is, nonetheless, Miffiucnl 
evidence to judge where *the Chinese (knn 

immists tliink they are going—and why. 

• 

The big questions can l)C stated simply: 
Why can’t the Chinese Communists act like 
normal human beings? Why must they in¬ 
dulge in spectacles that arc parodies of normal 
political life? What, in sum, do they want? 

The atmosphere of crisis in China pro 
vides an answer to the most pressing question: 
Why the present turmoil? 

The clique now dominant consists of 
ruthless men who have given their lives to the 
pursuit of the purposes of Mao. They are 
afraid that all their past accomplishments— 
and thfir future plans—could be shattered in 
the next few years. 

Chief enemy 

They have been deeply affected by the l)it 
ter opposition to their policies which has been 
mounung—^at the top of the Chinese Com 
inunist Party and among the masses—since 
1958. They have encountered not only tie 
nqndation aitd, upqn occasipti, violent oppo 
sition, Init also, passive re^stanco so widespread 
that their administrative'machinery has some* 
times CFea.sed to operate. 


Since they cannot acknowledge that theii 
own extremism is responsible for the defec¬ 
tion of so many once loyal ‘‘comrades” they 
have identilied their true enemy as Chinese 
civilisation itself. 

The dogmatists are not wrong. Their 
chief enemy is, indeed, the most tenacious 
civilisation mankind has created. Other com¬ 
munist governments have made sweeping con¬ 
cessions to the civilisutiuiis upon which they 
were attempting to build a new society. But 
the Cliine.se feel that they cannot grant conces¬ 
sions without surrendering their entire pur¬ 
pose. They assail more liberal communists 
abroad as fevisioni.sts,” one of their dirtier 
woftls in the Marxist vocabulary of invective. 

The vast distance between their desires 
;md their capabilities is, theicfore, frustrating 
to the obse.ssetl Chinese leaders. But they can 
not abandon their masicr plan without negat¬ 
ing the satrificcs and endeavours which have 
been their entire lives. Few men voluntarily 
acknowledge that they have spent the fesv 
years given to them in life in .sendee to fals<- 
gods. 

For if the Communists lelax, tlit old pai- 
tcins of life and thought in Ciiiiicsc could ob¬ 
literate the institutions they have established. 
.Still pioneers in a hostile land, they are fear¬ 
ful that the Old China could grow over all 
their works like the jungle treeping over an 
abandoned clearing until no sign of human 
habitation remains. 

They arc determined to ensure the pcriua- 
ncnce of what they have already created anti 
to clear the way for theii future creations by 
uttcily destroying traditional Chinese civilisa¬ 
tion. Their target today is nothing less than 
the "four Old.s”—the Old Thinking, the Old 
Culture, the Old Cii.stoms and the Old Habits 
—all are to be swept away. 

Objectives 

Lin Piao’s campaign against the ‘‘Four 
Olds” is the latest and most virulent in the 
scries of delilaetatc attempts to loot out tradi¬ 
tional ways of thought and life mounted by 
tlic communists and theij liberal predecessors 
over the past centurv I'liose campaigns 
soncbi diverse nbiertives 
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Among them: Exchange of modern wea¬ 
pons tor me blunderbusses, drums, and guns 
which armed China’s Imperial Armies; the 
abolition of role Confucian education and the 
civil service examinations which selected gov¬ 
ernment oilicials on the basis of their prolici- 
cncy in classical literature; the monarchy itself 
the use of liie elided and imprecise classical 
language as the sole written means of comnui- 
nicatioti; the subjection of w'Oinen, and the 
entire land lenuic system. 

riie communists are not unique in their 
detestation of the old civilisation. Nor are 
they unique in staging mass physical assaults 
on its symbols. More than 60 years ago, stu¬ 
dents burm-d their parents’ op um pipes, 
smashed idols in temples and snipped off their 
braided queues. 

In each previous case, their assault was 
directed at tho.sc particular a.spects of the old 
civilisation which the rebels lelt directly im¬ 
pelled China's “iiKMlernisation," that is, • het 
eineigeme a powerful sovereign state. 'Ihe 
cuimminists .ire unique in their deci.sion that 
every single .i.spcct of the old civilisation must 
be desiroy«-d. I’hcy are uni(|ue in their con¬ 
clusion that tlieie is, quite literally nothing 
worth presdving. 

In common with earlier n formers, the 
coriiiiumists liave found that it is iinuh easier 
to talk of destroying the old ways than to ac¬ 
tually destroy them. Their first concerted at¬ 
tempt to remake all Chinese foundered on 
three chief rocks. 

The siubliorn dignity of the individual 
peasant belied the theories, Marxist or bour¬ 
geois, which held that the average Chinese was 
cnnrlitioned to regard himself as no more than 
a minor unii in a major collective whole. I he 
Confucian theory that the indisidual is noth¬ 
ing, while the family is all, is not so different 
from the comnmnists’ determination that indi¬ 
vidual men and women shall feel themselves 
no more than “stainless cogs in the machinery 
of the revolutions.” 

The communists remorselessly challenged 
devotion to the faiiiily, that essential Confu- 
(ian quality. I'hcv attempted to smash not 
only the traditional big family made up of 
(larcnts. children, giand-parcnts, aunts, uncles 
and a bewildering variety of cousins, but also 
the smalt family made np onlv of parents and 
c hildrcn. 

Finally, they tan against the nearly in- 
• I able belief (bat adherence to certain ma- « 
|oi (jj iin- (ivili uidn makes a man 


truly Chinese. ’That belief is the basis of both 
the world’s fiercett nationalism and the world’t 
most assertive conviction of racial superiority. 

Shocking 

This time, the communists are seeking 
not only to overcome those obstacles, but tc 
cut the warp of manners and customs which 
holds society together. The trivial and the 
profound are indiscriminately attacked. In 
Shanghai, the Red Guards changed the name 
of the Peace Hotel because the word peace has 
a revisionist tang; they scrubbed out the name 
of the .Shrimp Restaurant simply because it 
was traditional—and put up a new signboard 
reading Peace Restaurant. 

The PvCd Guards arc singing a song call¬ 
ed “inoihcT and father are dear, but nowhere 
so dear as Chairman Mao I 

Communist China’s great proletarian cul¬ 
tural revolution has become a battle between 
two genei.ttions of ardent communists, with 
children threatening to destroy their parents. 

The new .struggle between the youthful 
and the iraturc reflects the fundamental strug¬ 
gle for supremary between the established 
structure of the Communist Party of China and 
the “mass organisation” which the country’s 
effective r-ilcr, former Field Marshal Lin Pio, 
has hastily created to support his extremist 
regime. 

The old power, structure and its leading 
members are being w'arned they will be over¬ 
thrown if they do not leap into the calculated 
madness of the cultural revolution with gusto. 

The latest manifestation of this stru^le 
is even more shocking to the familv-conscious 
Chinese than it is to Westerners. The adoles¬ 
cent Red Guards of Peking have warned their 
own parents that they will be destroyed if they 
do not conform. 

The (hallcnge came in an open letter of 
the Peking People’s Daily, which published in 
the August 26th issue has just become avail¬ 
able in Hong Kong. The organ of fhe Cen¬ 
tral Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party gave prominent display to the letter, 
addressed brusquely o "Daddi»*s and Mam-! 
mas,” and signed "The Red Guards.” i 

The parents of the group, ident’fied as 
"old communists,” are warned that they will 
I>e "weeded out and destroyed” If they do n^'t 
improve their "revolutionary b^avlopr." The 
open letter bears dre. obvious tn^rks of oflicia! 
and inspired enmposidont but it also sounds 
the authentic voice of the adolckcnis who are 
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running amok everywhere in China with offi¬ 
cial encouragement. 

The language of the letter is almost bru¬ 
tal. It begins: 

“Daddies and Mammas: Your sons and 
daughters have all risen in a new levolutioii. 
They are all rebelling and have all jo.ned the 
Red Guard. Everyone tails you old levolu- 
tionaries.’ But we want to tell you a few 
things. Among the old revolutionaries are 
some people who just muddle tlie icvolution. 
How long do you think you can get away with 
just mudding along?” 

The continuing tenor of the Utter makes 
it clear that it is directed to all old revolu¬ 
tionaries—even if they rank as high as the 
fading Chairman of the People's Government, 
Lieu Shao-cki himself. 

The “old revolutionaiies” .nre assaiUd for 
“being bound by oUl inhibitions” and they 
are informed that •‘‘the labouring rna’.ses are 
the mothers and fathers of us'all." "1 he daim 
of the labouring masses supersedes the claims 
of one’s own parents, the letter asserts. 

The elders are further informed: “The 
time has come for you to wse! . 

If they do not join in the cultural revolu¬ 
tion they are to be adj^idgcd “revisionists” and 
“weeded out." 

“Who," demands the letter “says that chil¬ 
dren cannot rebel against their own parents 
and strike them down? We will do so!” 

The hierarchy again denies that simple 
human nature exists, holding that there is 
only “class nature.” Marriages are to be de¬ 
layed and burials are to be forgotten. Con¬ 
versation is to consist of repct'tion of choice 
phrases from the works of Mao, And an entire 
nation is to live under military discipline. 

Class Natiire 

The single aspect of the new campaign 
which almost all Chinese approve is its anti- 
foreignism. One of the first indications of the 
new wave came on the day the Peking Peo 
pie’s Daily dropped the romanisation of its 
name which, for almost a decade, had run 
under the Chinese characters. But, ironically 
the complex Chinese charnct'Ts arc thems Ives 
t^e «^ce p{ the tratlitional civilisation. The 
communists ^ve rallied, by altering the shape* 
of those characters 
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Because men and nations are what their 
past has made them, it is must unlikely that 
the communists will really succeed in destroy* 
ing the “four olds." It is rather, likely that 
the intensity of their excesses will, once again, 
generate opposition equally intense. It is, the 
Chinese hierarchy is discovering, easy to kill 
a man and not so difficult to topple a govern¬ 
ment. But it is almost impossible to destroy 
a civilisation. 


There is much that is good and lovely 
and infinitely precious. Think now and then 
of the good, sweet things of life. . .autumn’s 
glowing flowers and trees, the di.stant hills, the 
pleasures <jf friendship, the dcl'ght of chil¬ 
dren, the enrichments books and music give, 
the debt we owe to the humorist and the 
friendly neighbour, the romantic world con¬ 
jured up hy memorv, the comfort and chal- 
lerfge of our faith, the little surpr’se which 

sometimes mean so much. —Francis Gay. 

* * * 

They can conquer who believe they r>n. 

—Virgit. 
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New Data On The Moon 

BY ACADEMia4N A VINOGRADOV AND 
Y SURKOV, Master of Physics and Mathematu\ 


The successful l<iunthings of automatic 
lunai siaiions made by the Soviet Union this 
year have supplied most interesting scientihc 
infnimatK II, usheiing in a new stage in the 
expIoiatKrii of our natuial satellite. What 
new data on the sutface layei of lunai mattei 
did sciente obtain? 

We know that the inteiioi of the Earth 
was warmed up during the initial stages of 
our planet's exisunce mainly by heat emitted 
in the emu sc of the decay of radioactive ele 
ments. 1 bis resulted in the readily fusible 
fractions melting out, and foiming, as they 
cooled, the Laith’s crust which is composed 
basically of gianite and basalt The nulitle, 
the deeptt laser out of svhich the matter mak¬ 
ing up tl e crust had fused, is eomposed of 
ultrabasK locks, similar to the matter of stony 
ineteontts We also know that the Earth’s 
crust com iins a gfreat many more natural 
ladioactni elements than the ultrabasit rocks 

Is 111 1 II matter also divided into surface 
and abss.d rocks? The comparative small 
ness of ( nr ncaiest neighbour in space, the 
uneveness of its shape, the absence of a mag¬ 
netic field and a number of other factors seem 
to indicate tliat there is little possibility of it 
having several lasers Much of the data, 
how'cvcr, indicates that such a process did 
take pi ice in the com se of the Moon s evolu¬ 
tion This idea is supported, for example, by 
the diffctcnce in the physical properties of the 
lunar “seas” and "continents", bv the nature 
and distiibntion of the naters over the Moon’s 
surface, and bv several stages in the evolution 
of the Moon's topogiaphy which can be ob¬ 
served The solution of this pioblem would 
provide us with a kev to understanding mam 
of the riddles of the Nfoon’s evolution, the 
formation of its lopographv and the origin of 
lunar rocks 

The Surface of Our Satellite 

The photos tiansniittcd b> the "Luna 9” 
automatic station provided the first and most 
important information Their analysis has 
given us some definite idea of the probable 
structure and properties of the lunar surface 

Wc know that the surface liver of the* 

Monii \s IS fill nil.I 111 iiinrlilKins iif crif'il ti'iii 


perature drops, low giavitation and high 
vacuum Bonibatdment by meteorites, the 
solar “wind" and cosmic udiation also exer¬ 
cised a iiiiiikcd influence on tins process. Hence 
many scientists supposed that the operation of 
all these ^actors led to the dcsttmtion of rocks 
and the formation of a thick layer of dust on 
the Mcwni’s surface Ilowevci, this assump 
tion was not coiroboratcd by the analysis of 
the moonscapes tiausmittcd by “Luna 9’’ 
Ncvcrtlulcss, we cannot exclude completely the 
possibility of dusty laycis existing m some 
ai cas 

1 he photos show that the suiface of the 
Moon his a veiy complex pattern It is piob 
able that over practically^ all the Moon’s sur 
face is a layer pf thoroughly ploughed up mat¬ 
ter, scveial centimetres deep It is rough and 
sttongly pitted, icsembling in structure diitv 
spiing snow when it 1 ‘n’lis to melt 

rills layer is bcteiogciicous m coinposi 
tion, consisting of'paiticks of only a fraction 
of a imliinctie, and larger rock fragments from 
several centimetres to,scoics of centimeties m 
swe It is possible that this lavci may subside 
should anything move aaoss it or walk on it 
The thickness of this layer docs not seem (o 
have changed with time When meteorites 
strike the Moon’s suiface, some of the matter 
IS disthatged into outer space When this 
happens the Moon loses more matter than it 
gains from the falling meteorites In other 
words, the Moon’s surface is constantly being 
renewed and the thickness of its "processed” 
top laver remains more or less unchanged 

Lunar Rocks 

And what is undei the thin surface layer 
of lunar matter^ It is quite possible that it is 
supported by an intermediary stratum which a 
graduiillv passes on into denser matter resemb M 
ling the aystalline magma rocks of the Earth A 
The intermediary layer, quite probably, is tbiw 
stratum which defines the "carrying capacity”" 
of lunar ground. 

But the "Luna 9" photos did not provide 
any answer as to what the composition, strut 
ture and piopcrties of the lunar bedrock are 
like. The "Luna-lO" automatic station was 

^iinriAu'r) tn cnivn fliic nrnhlPMi Ii rarrilvl .1 
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pcLtal lUbtiuiiieiiL —* luuili channel &cintil 
Jtion gamma spectromeier It measured the 
ntensity and the spectrum of lunai radia 
ion—^gamniara)s The Moon having no at 
uospheic to absorb this radiation, it is pos 
able to register it diicctly fiom a Moon’s 
atcllitc 

It has been csublishtd that the quantity 
)f ladioacdve elements found in lunai rocks 
s siniilai to that in basic (basaltic) oi ultra 
1 (sie (dunite; teiicstiial lorks 

I he data obtained also showed that the 
iieas whcie the measuiemeiits were made are 
le\oul ol highly ladioactivc locks, such as 
;i initcs, and the inuie so ol loeks containing 
,(>lomeiations ol oics ol radioactive elements 

I his helps us to eleai up one iiioie point 
In the laith soiiietiiues we lind the so called 
ektitcs—locks icscnibling pieces ot fused non 
lanspaicnt glass—which, accoiding to some 
cicntists, ha\e come to us ftoiu the Moon 

I he fact that they contain neaily as much 

II iniui’i, thoiuim *and potassium as gtanttes 
>hows th It the tcktitcs couldn't base oiiginai 
<1 on the Moon 

A Stony meteorite ’ 

1 he mein intei.siic ol gamma radiation 
)vc I the lunai ‘seas ’ is* the same as the 
Luna 10 would base icgistcicd had it been 
lying over basaltic loeks I he average inten 
pity of radiation over tlve lunai "continents’ 
-onesponds to the ultrabasic rocks or stony 
iieteorites What docs this signify? 

It may be assumed that at an early stage 
>i the Moon’s existent e, after it had formed 
nto a solid body, its suitacc layer lesembled 
(tony meteorites in composition and stiueture 
Latei on the interior ot the Moon was heated 
t)y the decay of radioactiye elements and the 
iurlacc lavti was punctured in places. 

I3ut as distinct from the Earth, wheie the 
ianie pioctss resulted in the formation of a 
yust tpmpletcly covering the planet’s surface, 
Lhc lunar surface was only punctured in some 
parts Where the* Moon's surface was flooded 
by errupting la\a, "seas’’ were formed com 
posed of rocks with the same amount of radio 
active elements as contained in basalt rocks 
As for the lonar "continents”, they probably 
:onsist of matter containing a considerable 
amount of chondritic primary material, which 
was not subjected to fusion and differentiation, 
and not of acid rocks (of the granite type) 
had been assumed on the basis of the obsen'a* 
tions made from the Earth 


Only the hist expeiimeiiu have been made 
as yet, and only preliminary data obtained. It 
IS piobably too early to draw final conclusion!, 
but It is already clear that the information 
obtained from the automatic lunar stations has 
made a priceless contribution to knowledge of 
the Moon, fiisily as legards the composition, 
structure and properties of its surface layer. 
These experiments help us to understand 
many problems connected with the origin and 
evolution of our eteinal satellite. 


Silence is not always golden Woids can 
uiten gild someone's daily life Words of 
piaise, encouragement, of cndeaiment. Words 
of thanks, of reassurance .kind words, so 
c.isy lo sav yet so often left unsaid 

Even m this seemingly hardened age, there 
IS still need for them kind words furnish 
the mind with hope 

Most oi us give voice to oui pet theories, 
oui giievances, our little bits of gossip, but 
pass up an opportunity to say a kind word to 
someone Yet it is easy 

Tlieic IS a double puiposc m it, too. Any* 
thing we say that can gladden the heart ot 
anoiaei cannot iail to enrich our own lives. 

kind words, sincerely meant Don’t let 
them rust unspoken within you 

Praise i colleague’s woithy efforts, and 
note how it spurs him on to achievement. 

Ol just say “Hello” to that old lady you 
see sitting alone, and see the light it brings 
to her eyes lo her a greeting is like a ray of 
sunshine 

An encoutaging word to some youngster 
bcioie A school examination will help to steady 
the normal nervousness. 

I he neighbour who does some shopping 
for you, Ol the friend who helps—let them 
know how much you appreciate it 

Say "Thank you” to your husband when 
he gives a helping hand around the house. It 

t ireserves his self-respect. Tell him when he 
ooks smart This is not a waste of words It 
IS the formula for a happy mariiagc 

I recall tliat ray father never failed to say 
"Lovely dinner dear, and thank you” to my 
mother They enjoyed fifty years together. 

Many young lovers would never part if 
kind words took the place of critical ones. 

Kind w’ords 1 1 here is no limit to then 

effect for good — Carol Trancik 



The First Great Woman Novelist 

BY BARBARA BRAY 


The Tale of Cenji, one ol ihc woilds 
greatest wiiicii uccu cuiupaicU ii-> 

t'roubt ana vnginia vvouli uiiu aa& auinciiiuig 
in It ot tac a on; oi jaac Austca, was whlUu 
in japua at tac ucgauuag ui inc elcvcnta 
ceiuuiy. iviurasaki dtiiKiuu, its uutiiui, was 
burn uuUUL ^{6, lowaias ilic uaUulc ui tac 
Heian pcriud winch lasied Iruiii tae cad oi the 
eigatii to the end ot tlie tweiuh ceaiui>. 
'tician' means ‘peace and tranqudliiy', and 
Heian-kyu was tae name origiauiiy given to 
the imperial capital, Kyoto, wiacii tlnuugaoui 
the period was the seat ot the ruling puwer. 
But peace and tranquillity must oitea have 
been absent Iruni tae lieurts oi tlie lieian 
ladies whose writings helped to make then's 
the classic :ige ol Japanese pi use. 

The Heian Court attained great heights 
of cultural achievement. It was a sophisticat¬ 
ed, indoor, aristocratic culture excluding un¬ 
seemly action: the emphasis was on good taste, 
on the cultivation oi line distinctions in per¬ 
fumes, calligraphy, colours, manners, and 
above all sensibility. Aivare, the most prized 
arti.stic quality, expressed a delicate sense of 
the llcctingnc.ss ot beauty, and an eighteenth- 
century Japanese critic desciibed I'lie Tale of 
Genji as a novel par excellence of mono no 
aware —of ‘the sadness of things’. 

The Noblewoman's Lot 

The lives of the Heian ladies were cer¬ 
tainly calculated to make taem susceptible to 
sorrow. I'he marriage system was vety ill- 
dclined. Gradations from wile to concubine 
to mistress were vague, and even the number 
of ephemeral adventures a nobleman had was 
not held against him so long as he conducted 
them with suitable refinement; this refine¬ 
ment, however, need not prevent him from 
taking by assault any lady foolish or unfor¬ 
tunate enough to be caught unattended. 
Women, on the other hand, were doomed by 
invention to be immured in dark houses 
behind curtains and screens, immobilized be¬ 
neath elaborate masses of clothing and etiquet¬ 
te. All they could do was wait for a husband 
or lover to please to confer his presence; they 
were not supposed to repine, still less to scold, 
over absence or infidelity. Small wonder if 
they became nervous and hypersensitive: 


ipaii from female i datives, the only supports 
ioi wJiatever sirengiii ol character they could 
muster were u ciuiuus religious jumble of 
h.iiiuo, Bu(lcilii.sm, Coiiiuciaiusin, iiecionuncy 
and wiu 111 rail, and the doiiotlul counsel and 
cunipliciiy of waiting-women. Lxccptional 
sp.iits developed u htguly acute awareness of 
the nnames ol human feeling. 

Aiurasaki’s luiiicr belonged to a minoi 
biaiiiii Ol Liie all powcriui r-ujiwara clan, rxei 
gieaiumie iiari iiiairicti a sister ot the auttio 
less Ol inc uo^tiumet t can, a toucmiig ant 
skillul uutooiugiupnieal account ui tiie me o 
one ol these luutii-uied Court ladies. As s 
gill isiuras.iKi was veiy quick and picked u{ 
c.iiiiiese while lisienuig to her brouier read hi 
les.sons, biu she soon lealized it would be bes 
to keep lier tleveiiiess to herself. Between 
and hlld she muiricd her kinsman I'ujiwara nc 
Nubiituku, a lieutenant in the linpenal Guari 
wiio died in 1001. leasing her with two daugh 
lers. ill about 1004 lier lather was appoint 
cd governor in l.tiuzen, and to avoid haviiq 
to lake lier away with him to the provinces 
wliich would end all chances of a re.spcctabl( 
second marriage, he ananged for Murasaki u 
enter the service of tfie Lmpress Akiko, thcr 
about sixteen and, like Queen Victoria, rarely 
‘amused’. 

Forbidden Flirtations and Unwelcome 
Attentions 

Murasaki describes the dulncss of hei 
Court in the Diary she kept between 1007 and 
1010: ‘Tlie Enipre.ss. . .is strongly opposed tc 
anything .savouring of flirtation; indeed, when 
there are men about, it is as well for anyone 
wdu) wants to keep on good terms with her not 
to show herself outside her own rooip. . .As 
the years go by Her. Majesty is beginning M 
acquire more experience of life, and no lon¬ 
ger judges others by the .same rigid standards 
as before; but. . .now that the Empress's ex- 
ceedinglv stvlish brothers bring so many oi 
their courtier-friends to amuse thfemselves at 
her house, we have in self-defence been oblig¬ 
ed to become more virtuous than ever.’ 

Life with Akiko was made even more 
.t^ious to Murasaki bv the unwelcome atten¬ 
tions of the Prime Minister, Akiko’s father. 

{Continued on pajfe 1083) 



(Answer the following without extraneous help. When finished 
compare with the model answers and test your knowledge.) 


(QUESTIONS) 

1. Give the important events in the reigns 
of the following in India: — 

(i) Lord Canning (ii) Lord Curzon 
(iii) Lord Wellingdon. 

2. Why were the following recently in news: 

(a) Mrs. Kanialadevi Chattopadhyaya. 

(b) U Thant. 

(c) Ur. Hendiik Verwoerd. 

3. (a) What are the implications of India 
being a secular State? 

(b) Explain the (onstitution and func¬ 
tions of a select committee of the Legislatuie. 

4. (a) Where ate the following located :- 

(i) Ajanta Caves ^ii) b'atehpur Sikri 

(iii) Gol Gumbaz (iv) Konarak Sun Temple 
(v) Golden Temple. 

(b) For what reasons are the following 
famous? 

(i) Sarnath (ii) Gonreteswara (iii) Kai- 
lasa Temple. 

5. (i) When was Subluis Chandra Bose born? 

(ii) When was the first postal stamp 
issued? 

(iii) Where was the first radio station open¬ 
ed in India? 

(iv) Where does the Danube flow? 

(v) Where is Mausi Fall? 

(vi) Which is the capital of North Korea? 

(vii) Who invented the ‘Criscograph’? 

(viii) Which was the first ship launched in 

India? 

(ix) Which is the only country that does 
not put its name on postage stamps? 

(x) JVhen does a ship fly ‘Blur Peter’? 

6. Name the currencies of the following 
countries: — 

(i) Argentina (ii) Belgium (iii) Canada 

(iv) Denmark (v) El Salvador (vi) Germany 
(vii) Indonesia (viii) Yugoslavia. 

7. What type of soils do we find in India? 

8. Explain the following terms: — 

(i^ Mc’Carthism (ii) Zionism (iii) Burles¬ 
que (iv) Lithography (v) Parenthesis (vi) Cae¬ 
sarean Operation (vii) Metabolism (viii) De- .* 
gaussing. 


9. (a) Explain the following sport terms: — 

(i) Cue (ii) Cannous (iii) Dead Heat 
(iv) Gambit (v) Little Slam (vi) Mallet 
(vii) I'ee. 

(b) Explain the flag of the Asiad. 

(Answers) 

1. (i) Loid Canning:—1S58T862:—Queen 
\'icLoria’s proclamation of 1858 led to the 
transfer of the Government of India from the 
East India (Company to the Crown. 

(ii) Lord Cur/on:—1899T905:—Formu¬ 
lated ‘North-West Frontier Polity’ withdraw¬ 
al ef British forces from advance positions, 
emplo)nient of tribal forces in the defence ot 
tribal territory, concentration of British forces 
l>eliind them as a safeguard and a support 
and the improvements of communications iu 
the rear”. 

The Tibetans were defeated; they had to 
pay a heavy war indemnity and allowed the 
British Government to control their foreign 
policy. 

Punjab Land Alienation Act was passed 
in 1900, by which the lands of the cultivators 
could be transferred to money-lenders or non¬ 
agriculturists by sale or mortgage. 

In 1905, he partitioned Bengal into two 
separate provinces—(a) West Bengal, (b) East¬ 
ern Bengal and Assam. There was agitation 
all over the country against this partition 
which had to be annulled in 1911. 

(iii) Lord Wellingdon, 193T1936: — 
Second Round 'Fable Conference was held in 
London in 1931; Communal Award was an¬ 
nounced by Ramsay Macdonald, the British 
Premier; Nlahatma Gandhi decided to fast 
unto death to remedy the defects of the Com¬ 
munal Award; Poona Pact was signed; Third 
Round Table Conference was held in London 
in 1932. 

2. (a) Smt. Kanialadevi Chattopadhyaya, 
founder and President of the Indian Coope¬ 
rative Union, has been elected to receive the 
1966 Ramon Magsaysay Award for community 
Leadership. The Award was presented to her 
in Manila by the Philippine President Ferdi¬ 
nand Marcos on August 31, 1966. 
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(Oj Mr. U 1 haul, the U.N. ijocrclary 
Geucidi, lias been clccicu lo receive tlic farsi 
jawaliaiiai iNcliiu /vwartl lor interualional 
unUc'isiaiuliiig toi IbhU, m icioguilion ol his 
uui.slaucliiig eoiiUiLutiiuii lo the ptoniitioa ol 
peace aim aiiul)' m ilie woihl. ihc award is 
lo he pieseiiled lo him on iNoveiiiber 14, ll^6b, 
in i\ew Dellii hy the riesidciit Dr. Radha- 
krishnaii. 

(t) Di. V’eiwoerd, the boulh African 
Prime Minister—iiouth Africa’s Chief apostle 
of apartlieid (the policy of separate racial 
deveiopuieiu criticized throughout the world) 
.—died 111 Capetown on Sepieinher 6, 1966, 
after he was slabbed in the Parliament by a 
wliite assailant. 

3. (a) India has been described as a secular 
State hccausc of its policy of non-discriiiiina- 
tion towards any religion. Secularism does 
not mean ineligion or indiilcrence to religion; 
it merely denotes that so fai aj the State is 
concerned, it will not discriminate between' 
one citizen and tiie other on grounds of diilcr- 
eiiccs in religious beliefs, 110 ; for that reason 
will the persons belonging (<> any particular 
religious taith be entitled to any special rights 
or privileges. Subject to public order, moral¬ 
ity and health, all persons are entitled to free¬ 
dom of conscience, the right freely to profess 
and propagate religion. Any Indian can 
occupy the highest office in India; there is no 
economic or political disability on account of 
religion. All religions are held equally in 
high esteem by the State. 

(b) It is that committee which is appoint¬ 
ed by the House to consider a particular Bill. 
It is composed of those members whose names 
arc suggested by the member-in-charge of the 
Bill. The speaker appoints its chairman. Its 
function is to examine the Bill thoroughly 
and in detail. After the Committee has consi¬ 
dered it fully, it prepares its report and sub¬ 
mits it to the House. In the first instance 
there is a general discussion on the Bill, and 
then there is a clause by clause discussion. 

4. (a) (i) Maharashtra (ii) Near Agra in U.P. 

(iii) Bijapore (Mysore) (iv) Konarak, Orissa 
(v) Amritsar (Punjab). 

(b) (i) Sarnath (U.P.) Lord Buddha 

g reached his first sermon. It is a place of 
uddhist pilgrimage. 

(ii) Statue of Jain Sage Gomateswara in 
Mysore. It has been cut out of a single rock 
about 2,000 years ago. 

(iii) The largest rock-cut temple at Ellora 
(Aurangabad). ^ 


5. (i) 23 January. 1836. (ii) 9 May, 1840. 

(iii) Madras (iv) In the Black Sea. (v) In Dehra. 
Dun district ot U.P. (vi) Pyongang (vii) Sir J. 
C. Bose, (viii) Jal Usha. (ix) Ihe United 
Kingdom, (x) When it is about to sail. 

6. (i) Peso (ii) I'laiic (iii) Dollar (iv) Krone 
(v) Colon (vi) Mark (vii) Rupiah (viii) Dinar. 

7. Indian soil has been divided into four 
categories: 

(i) alluvial soil (ii) black soil (iii) red soil 

(iv) laterite soil. 

(i) alluvial soil is rich in chemical pro¬ 
perties and is capable of yielding Rabi and 
Kharij crops. I'his soil covers Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Pest Bengal, Assam and some 
other areas in India. 

(ii) Black soil covers the greater part of 
Maharashtra, the whole of Andhra, and the 
western part of Madhya Pradesh. This area 
is rich in chemical properties and very suit¬ 
able for tile growth of cotton, jowar, wheat, 
linseed and gram. It is also known as Deccari 
Trap Sail or RECUR. 

(iii) Red soil covers the w'hole of Madras, 
Mysore and Southeast Bombay, and extends 
through the East of Hyderabad and Madhya 
Pradesh to Orissa and Chhota N^pur. In 
the north it extends into some districts of 
West Bengal, and Uttar Pradesh and it also 
covers the eastern half of Rajasthan. 

(iv) Laterite Soil is found in Madh,ya 
Pradesh, Assam and along the Western and 
Eastern Ghats. Tea plantation is common in 
these areas. 

8. (i) The policy of screening the U.S. Civil 
and military officials to discover their com* 
inunist tendencies, adopted by John Mc'Car- 
thy, a U.S. senator. It evoked strong protests 
from all quarters thus resulting in the censur¬ 
ing of his policy; the Rosenbergs were electro¬ 
cuted on account of this policy. 

(ii) Literal meaning: Pertaining to the 

Jews; this movement was started towards the 
end of the 19th century with the object of 
establishing a national home for the Jews in 
Palestine. j 

(iii) A literary composition m: dramatici 

piece tending to excite laughter by extravagS 
ant contrast or caricature. I 

(iv) Drawing or writing Oh a limestone' 
(lithographic stone) so that impressions in ink 
can be taken on paper. 

(v) X'vorld, clause, sentence, inserted into 
a passage where it is not grammatically «uen* 
daX and usually it is marked by brackets, 
dashes or commas. 
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(vi) Deliveix * child by cutting open 
the falls of the abdomen and womb, when the 
delivery is impossible in a natural way. This 
is named after Julius Ceasar, who was born 
this way. 

(vii) This is a term applied to the break¬ 
ing up and building of the cells in the human 
body. The former is called katabolisni and 
the latter anabolism. Its rate depends upon 
the activity of thyroid gland. 

(viii) As a protection against magnetic 
mines sown by Germany during the 2nd 
World War, the allied vessels were fitted with 
the degaussing belts (cables tied round the 
hull of the ship), whith rendered the ships 
non-magnetic; so the magnetic mines were 
rendered inellective. 

9. (a) (i) Ciluc (Billiards)— The long stick for 
striking the balls. 

(ii) Cannons (Billards)—When the play¬ 
er’s ball touches two other balls. 

(iii) Dead Heat (Athletics)- When the 

participants in a race .reach the winning point 
at the same time, • 

(iv) Gambit (Chess)—A mode of opening 
the game. 

(v) Little Slam (Bridge)—When one 

makes 12 tricks. 

(vi) Mallet (croquet)—Hammer for strik¬ 
ing the ball. 

(vii) Tee (golf)—The high ground from where 
the ball is struck. 

(b) The FJag :—On a white backgrounr 
signifying peace, the flag has an orange-full 
sun in the centre, and below it arc the blue 
inter linked circles equal to the number of 
countries participating in the Asiad. 


THE FIRST GREAT WOMEN NOVELIST 
(Continued from page 1080) 

The Diary recounts these adventures, and 
gives some sharp character-sketches of other 
authoresses at Court, but the most interesting 
parts, as ki Genji itself, are introspective: 

‘That I am every vain, reserved, unsoci¬ 
able, wanting to keep people always at a dis¬ 
tance—that I am wrapped up in the study of 
ancient stories, conceited, living all the time 
in a poetical world of my own and .scarcely 
realizing the existence of other people, save 
occasionally to make spiteful and depreciatory 
comments upon them—such is the opinion 
that, most straneers hold. . .But when they 
get to know me they find to their extreme sur¬ 
prise that I am kind and gentle. . .Neverthe¬ 
less, I know that I have been set down at 
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Court as an ill-natured censorious prig, 
that I mind very much, for I am us^ tefit 
and sec that it is due to things in my nature 
which I cannot possibly change.’ 

The Diary ends in 1010, and Murasaki is 
believed to have died in 1016, exactly 950 years 
ago, although this date is disputed by some 
experts. Her great work, The Tale of Genji, 
probably begun as early as 1001 and finished 
before slie went to Court, is really a saga in 
six parts, and Arthur Walcy’s translation, pre- 
viousl;- published as .six separate novels, has 
now been reissued in one volume in the Japa¬ 
nese .Seiies of the Unesco Collection of Repre¬ 
sentative Forks. 

The Shining One 

Prince Genji. the hero, the Shining One, 
is irresistibly beautiful and charming. The 
great love of his life is called, like the autho- 
icss. Lady Murasaki, but his heart, like h« 
houses is built to accommodate many others. 
He never forgets anyfjody he has once been 
fond of (he calls this ‘constancy’), and though 
this and his extreme susceptibility cause 
suffering among the more singleminded ladies 
and cynicism in his (at first) more virtuous 
son, his charm and the Heian social system 
allow him to get away with it. .Sometimes the 
author puts the man’s, the ‘reasonable’, view, 
but the almost unenduralile lot of women is 
much more pervasive. 'Fhe real Murasaki tells 
how her namesake ‘pitied all women. How 
impo.ssibly difficult was their position.’ If they 
shut themselves away, ignored the existence 
of beauty, tenderness—of all emotion—what 
was left, save to sit thinking of darkness and 
the grave?’ 

The inevitable falling-off of interest after 
the death of Genji at the beginning of Part 
Five is compensated for by the slow emergence 
of an extra dimension: the Shining One’s des¬ 
cendants, pale at first in comparison with 
Genji’s own splendour, are gradually seen to 
be the representatives of time, Avith all the 
echoes the word may hold of comfort and des¬ 
pair. 

Genji himself says the novelist writes be¬ 
cause ‘again and again something in his own 
life or in that around him will seem to the 
writer so important that he cannot bear to let 
it pass into oblivion. There must never come 
a time, he feels, when men do not know about 
it.’ 

After nearlv a thou.sand years the art o£ 
^furasaki is .still achieving its purpose. 




(Try your skill! In the list below, tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest in 
meaning to the key word and then compare with the answers given in the end.) 


(QUESTIONS) 

1. chic —A: toy. B: smart and stylish. 
C: slim. 1); grucet'ul. 

2. mal de mer —A: discontent. B: tooth¬ 
ache. C: wickedness. L): seasickness. 

3. savoir faire —A: nonsense. B: healUi. 
C: readiness in proper and gracious action. 
D; hope. 

4. melee —A: confusion. B: crowd. C’.; 
musical composilion. D: hatid-to-hand light. 

5. distrait —-A: dishevelled. B: absent- 
rainded. C: frank. D: weak. • 

6. resume —A: new start. B: judgement 
based on insufficient evidence. C: summary. 
D; long-winded account. 

7. parvenu —A: poor person. B: ignora- 
mu?. C: cultured person. D: upstart. 

t. malaise —A: uneasiness. B: haired. 
C?: discouragement. D; acute pain. 

9. liaison —A: falsehocKl. B: conspiracy. 
C; enfeeblemcnt. D: coordination of activi 
ties. 

10. habitue —A: one who freejuents a 
place. B: smartly dressed person. C: man 
about town. D: drunk. 

11. poseur —A: pu7/ling problem. B: 
affected person. C: liar. D: distinguished per¬ 
son. 

12. cache- A: trick. B: ready money. Cl: 
hiding place. D: Red Indian lean-to. 

13. tour de force-—A: long journey. B: 
feat of skill. C: spectacle. D: show of force. 

14. dossier —A: collection of papers relat¬ 
ing to a particular matter. B: basket. C: senile 
jMrsOn. D:, legal brief. 

15. largesse —A: extravagance. B: bribe. 
C: liberal giving. I): great size. 

16. melange —A: mixture or medley. B: 
optical illusion. D: dessert. 

17. dernier cri —A: distress. B: latest 
fashion. C: desperation. D: aiticism. 

(ANSWERS) 

1. chic —B; .Smart and stylish; as. a chic 
dress. 

2. mal de mer— D: .Scasicknc.ss. 

3. savoir faire—C: Lilcrallv, "to know how • 
to do.” Oicrcforc, readiness in proper and 


gracious action or speech, as, a diplomat noted 
tor savoir faire. 

4. melee —D: General hand-to-hand un 
organized fight; affray; brawl; fight between 
combatants in a confused mass. 

5. distrait —B; Absent-minded; inatten¬ 
tive because of anxiety, apprehension or pain 

6. resume —C^: Summary; abridgement; 

recapitulation; as, a resume of a long speech. 

7. parvenu —D: Upstart; one who has 
suddenly gained new wealth, power or pres 
tige. From parvenir, “to attain to, succeed, 
rise to high station.” 

8. malaise —A: In(le(initc feeling of bodi¬ 
ly uneasiness or illness; also, generally, a feel¬ 
ing of discomfort. From mal, “ill,” and aise, 
“case.” 

9. liaison —D: Coordination of activities; 

bond or link; as, a close liaison between branch 
offices. • 

10. habitue —A: One who frequents a 
place; one whose visits have become a habit; 
as, an habitue of the race-tracks. 

11. poseur —B: Affected person; one who 
poses in order to make an imprc.ssion on 
others. 

12. cache —C: Hiding place or hole in the 
ground for storing ammunition or supplies; 
also, that which is hidden in such a place. 
From cacher, “to hide.” 

13. tour de force —B: Feat or accomplish¬ 
ment of great .strength, skill or ingenuity; as, 
“The actor’s portrayal of the role was a real' 
tour de force.** 

14. dissier — A: Collection of memoranda, 
papers or documents relating to a particular 
matter or person; as, a dossier on an unsolved 
crime. Literally, “bundle of papers.” 

15. largesse —C: Liberal giving; also, a 

liberal gift; as, “Lord Nuffield’s largesse en¬ 
abled Oxford University to build a new col¬ 
lege.” . . 

16. melange —A: Mixture or medley; as, 
a pleasing belange of old and new tunes. 

17. dernier cri —Latest fashion; the 
last word; a.s, “Her swim suit is the dernier 
cri.” Literally, “latest cry.” 









Q. What are the views of Gandhiji on 
Students taking part into politics? 

Ans. “There is no doubt that there should 
he one national organization including the 
Hindus, the Muslims and the others. Students 
are the makers of the future. They cannot be 
partitioned. I am sorry to observe that nei¬ 
ther the students ha\'e thought for themselves 
nor have the leaders left them to their studies 
so that they can become good citizens. The 
rot began with the alien government. We, the 
inheritors, have not taken the trouble to recti¬ 
fy the errors of the past. Then the different 
political groups have sought to catch the stu¬ 
dents as if they were shoals of fish. And stu¬ 
pidly the students have tun into (he net spread 
for them. • 

“It is therefore a herculean task for any 
students’ organization to undertake. But 
(here must be a heroic spirit among them who 
would not shrink from the task. The scope 
will be to knit them togetljer into one. This 
they cannot do unless they will learn to steer 
clear of active politics. A student’s duty is to 
study the various prolilems that require solu¬ 
tion. His time for action conies after he fini¬ 
shes his studies. . . 

“They must eschew active politics. It is 
a sign of one-sided growth (hat all parties have 
made use of the student world for their pur¬ 
pose. This was probably inevitable when the 
purpose of education was to create a race of 
slaves who would hug their slavery. That 
part of the business is over, I hope. Tho 
students’ first business is to think out the 
education that the children of a free nation 
should receive. The education of today is 
obviously not such. . .They have to create 
public-opinion bv offering constructive and 
enlightened criticism. The senators having 
been brought up in the old school arc slow to 
move. They can truly be acted upon by en¬ 
lightenment. 

"If there is one compact students’ organ¬ 
ization, it can become a mighty instrument <)F 
service. Their objective ran onlv be one: 
never for the purpose of finding a lucrative 
career but fitting themselves for the service of , 
the motherland. If they were to do so, their 
knowledge would attain a great height. Agita¬ 


tion is only for those who had completed their 
studies. While studying, the only occupation 
of students must be to increase their know* 
ledge. The education, as it is prescribed to¬ 
day, is detrimental, conceived in terms of the 
masses of India. It is possible to show that 
the present education has been of some use to' 
the country. I regard it as negligible. Let no 
one be deceived by it. The acid test of its 
usefulness is this: Docs it make, as it should, 
an effective contributiem to the production o| 
food and clothing? What part docs the Stu¬ 
dent world play in allaying the present sense¬ 
less slaughter? All education in a (ountry has 
got to be "demonstrably in promition of the 
pnfgTc.ss of the country in which it is given. 
Who will deny that education in India has not 
.served that purpo.se? Hence, one purpose •! 
the organization should be to discover the de¬ 
fects of the present education and seek to re¬ 
move them, sc; far as possible in their own 
persons. By their correct conduct they will 
be able to convert to their view the heads of 
education. If they do so, they will never be 
cm angled in party politics. In the revised 
scliemc, constructive and creative programme 
will naturally have its due place. Indirectly, 
their action will keep the politics of the coun¬ 
try free of (he spirit of exploitation. 

“They have got to become nation-build¬ 
ers. The l)a.se imitation of the West, the abil¬ 
ity to speak and write correct and polished 
Engli.sh. will not add one brick to the temple 
of freedom. The student world, which is re¬ 
ceiving an education fat too expensive for 
starving India, an education which only a mi¬ 
croscopic minority can ever hope to receive, 
is expected to qualify itself for it by giving itii 
life-blood to the nation. Students must be¬ 
come pioneers in conservative reform, conserv¬ 
ing all that is good in the nation and fear¬ 
lessly ridding society of the innumerable 
abuses that have crept into it.” 


I hear much, and select the best course. 

— Confucius. 

* « « 

I we can’t get what we want, let’s make 
the best of what we have. — B. C. Forbes, 









{Below are given some questions to test the quickness of your mind and Mel- 
ligance, and stimulate creative thinking. It does not matter that you attempt 
all the questions. What matters is the tune taken. Try and find out.) 


(QUIS1 IONS) 

1 . When P 1 DesUiin had picked himself: 
painfully out of the ditcli, the only sign of 
the cai that hid laid him low w is a cloud of 
dust in the distance 

‘Did you notice its numbti?’ asked a 
police constable who then appeared 

“Well, now vou mention it,’ ic plied the 
victim, ‘I did notice ih it it consisted ot four 
different figures, in ascending oidci of value 
and that it was not a multiple of 2, or 3 •! 
recall, too, that the sum of the four figiiie* 
was less than 10’ 

Having noted these particul irs, the 
police constable, who was a Billiol min, soon 
discovered the number 

What do you mike it’ 

Z. In threading these oncwiv loute sxstems, 
much depends on stalling fiom the light 



Every line has to be travel sed, no line 
must be crossed, and no pait of the route 
gone over twice 

3 A salesman packs his dog biscuits (all of 
one quality) in boxes containing 16 17, 23, 
24, 39 and 40 lbs respectively, and he will 
not sell them in other wa), oi bieik the box 
A customer asked to be supplied with 100 His 
of the biscuits Could you have caiiicd out 
other ordci If not how ne ii could you have 
got to making up the 100 lbs ? Of course, he 
has an ample supply of boxes of each size 

4 Our diagram repiesents a field 100 yards 
square Pat and the pig that he wishes to 
catch aie in opposite corners, 100 yaids apart 


The pig lulls straight for the gateway in the 
top left hand corner. 



As the Irishmin can iiin ^ust twice as 
fist is the pig you would expect that he 
would fust make straight foi the gate and 
close It But this IS not Pats way of doing 
things He goes directly for the pig all the 
time, thus ta&ng a curved course Now, does 
the pig escape, or does Pat catch it^ And if 
he catches it, exactly how far does the pig 
run? 

5 Aunt Laxmi bought some nuts She gave 
Ram one nut and a quarter of the remain¬ 
der Saila then received one nut and a quar¬ 
ter ot what were left. Sham, one nut and a 
quarter of the lemainder, and, finally, Usha 
leecived one nut and a quarter of the re¬ 
mainder It was then noticed that th# boys 
had received exactly 100 nuts more than the 
gills How many nuts had Aunt Laxmi re¬ 
timed for her own use? 

6 Read the following carefully and let your 
imagination run wild before answering Any 
answer is correct if it truthfully fulUls the 
conditions as given: — 

(i) Guess how you could dij> your hand 
into a basin of water without getting it wet 

(n) Imagine that after keeping your hand 
an inch above a glass of water fot a few mo- 
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ments, it becomes wet. Guess two natural! 
ways in which this might happen. 

(iii) A glass haU-full of water is standing 
on a table. Guess two ways in which you 
could place your palm over the top of the 
glass and lift up the glass without grasping 
the sides. 

7. A carpenter had to construct a table two 
feet square from the odd shaped board shown 
in the diagram. He did it in two sawings. 



Can you do the same? 


8 . Swastikland is divided in the manner 
shown in the following Hlustration. 



Xhc Lord High keeper of the Maps was 
ordered so to colour this map of the country 
that there should be a different colour on 
each side of every boundary line. What was 
the smallest possible number of colours that 
he required? 

(ANSWERS) 

1* 0125. It cannot begin with 1, or any 
number greater than 1. . . .It begins with 0. 
It cannot end with 2, or 3, or 4i or 6 any 
number greater than 0. . . .It ends with S. 
Then we have 0. . .S. The 2nd ficrure can¬ 



not be 2, or greater than 2. . .it is 1. The 
3rd figure cannot be 4, or 3 (since it is not 
divisible by 3). . .it must be 2. 

2. Start at point A— 



3. The salesman supplied four boxes of 17 
lbs. each, and two boxes of 16 lbs. each, whids 
would make exactly the 100 lbs. required. 

4. The pig will run and be caught at 66-2/3 
yards, and Pat will run 133-1/3 yards. Tne 
curve of 4*ai’s line is one of those curves the 
langth of which may be exactly measured. 

5. There were originally 1,021 nuts. Ran^ 
received 256; Sarla 192; Sham 144; and Usha 
108. 'Fhus the girls received 300 and the 
boys 400, or 100 more, and Aunt Laxmi re¬ 
tained 321. 

6. (i) (a) By wearing a rubber-glove. 

(b) By covering your hand with powd¬ 
ered lycopodium. «mI9 

(ii) (a) If the water is steaming hot; the 
steam wets your hand. 

(b) If the water is charged with gas; 
bubbles wet your hand. 

(iii) (a) By first bending your fingers and 
then pressing down to make a partial vacuum 
as you open out your palm. 

(b) By covering your palm with glue 
before starting! 

(c) By lifting the table with your other 

hand. 

7. 
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8 . Three different colours are necessary. 

The hotioiu right-hand corner of the map 
is here rcpioduced. The Loid High keeper 
of the Maps had intioduccd that little line 
dividing A and 13 hy mistake, and this was 
his undoing. A, B, and C must be different 
colours. Except for this slip, two colours 
would have been sufficient. 


YOUNG MEN’S 

GUIDE TO HEALTH AND HAPPY MARRIED LIFE 

This remarkable book now sent free! 

it gives valuable inloimaiion on the subjects ol liealtli, sex and luairied life, giving 
useful iiisiructions on loud, exercise, sleep and ifst, pieventiun and cure of vaiiuus diseases. It 
also tells you iiuw to get tal (put on weiglitj. ii also tells you how your luairied sex life can 
be healtliy and happy. 11 you are leeling weak, or want to improve your health to gain 
a new energy tor better enjoyment of your file and lor gicater efficiency in your work, 
read this nUormative book. 

Vou may also consult its autfior Dr. M .S. Rao, vvlio is a specialist in the sex and 

health tioubles ot the young men, married or unmarried, and, is an authority of interna¬ 
tional lame, and has written several high class books on tliese subjects which have been 

highly praised by the leading medical and otlier journals ot the world as well as by 

eminent doctors and also by thousands of the patients cuied by him, for example: 

Vhe Sexology Magazine of New York says: “ This is an unusual book and contains 

a great deal of inlurmation.It is an interesting book.” -Reviewed by Dr. Joseph 

Dalvcn, M.D. (Dr. Rao’s books are taken even by tlic medical men and the university libra- 
.tjes f the U.S.A. etc. because they contain new ideas). 

** The International Journal ol Sexology, whose editorial board comprises of the leading 
sexologists of all advanced European, American and Eastern countries and which is the most 
authoritative journal on the subject, says: ‘‘It is a well-written book with sane and sound 
ideas. . . .will be found of material value for iiig adolescent (youths) and ilic newly married 
males. . .” I 

The Indian Journal ol Medical Science says: ‘‘Author‘s view points require serious 
consideration. The book might be read with advantage by all those physicians, psychiatrists 
and clinical psychologists interested in new ideas regarding the treatment. . .” 

The Punjab Medical Journal says: “ . . .we recommend the book to the lay public 
and the medical practitioners alike.” 

The journed of the Indian Medical Association (Your Health) says: “The author 
has taken learned pains to put in one single volume an immense assortment of facts. . 

The Modern Review says: “The volume under review contains valuable scientific in¬ 
formation regarding the sex life of man and woman. Every chapter of tlie book i)i infor¬ 
mative and interesting and testifies to the author’s scientific outlook. His easy simple 
style makes the book a happy reading.” 

The Indian Librarian says: “Most of the books on sex life written in India are 
mere trash. But this book is an exception. It is scientifically written and the knowledge im¬ 
parted by it would go a long way to enrich the mind of the reader. The reviewer enjoyed 
the book. Young Indians will benefit by reading it." 

So many other such opinions could be quoted. For further information write a card 
to’iy for I he above-named free book. Write only: “Please send your free book No. 2, this 
is ny clear address: ” and then gfive your name and full clear address, and no other 
w« d: check your address: IT MUST BE VERY CLEAR or write in capitals also. 

Rao’a Health Centre, Jaipur, Rajasthan 










(In thest columns we answir queries jrum uur readers. Consideniis the volume of 
letters pouring in only selected queries are answered. Letters from our readers are 
welcome, and these, with the e.weption of personal queries, may be addressed to 

the Editor, Question Box.) 


Q. Dislingnish helwecn: - 

(i) I.alin America and United Slates :>j 
Ajiietira. 

(ii) 'Lite Far Fast and the Near last. 

(iii) 'I'he l.otd Chanrellor and the Chan¬ 
cellor of the F.xeheqIter. 

(iv) Congiess in India and ConL\tes\ in 

the XJ.S.A. (K. V. Naiiaxiju, M\st)ir). 

Ans. Latin America is general term 
for air parts of North America. South 
America. Central America, anti the 
West Indies, which :y e, or once were 
Spanish, French, or Portiigiie.>e pt>.sse- 
ssions. It applies therefore U) mi>st (d 
the western hemisphere except the U.S. 
and British, French and Dutch posses¬ 
sions. 

The British CoIt)nics ifl North 
America revolted which resulted in th' 
establishment of the U.S.4. in I7S.’. f 
Today it consists i^!' ilie center of the | 

North American e.inlinent, extendim, * 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, an’! 
from Canada to Mexico, with the deta- j - ^13 
died territory of Alaska, north-west I’f f 
Canada and Hawaii island in the ; 

Pacific. I 

{ii) Far Fast is the geographies.! •' 
term for all that pari of Asia lying I ’si 
of the Indian siib-eontincnt. Soviet i'.;: : 

Ea.st is a geographical (not administiM- 
tive) division of Asiatic Russian S<i\ie: 

Federal Socialist Republic on the Paci- 
fic coast. • It covers the Amur, Lower 
Amur, Mamchatka, and Sakhalin 

regions, Khabarovsk and Maritime 

territories. w;-_ 

Near East is geographical term R- 
applied to the regions of Asia and - 

Africa shown on the map opposite. 

During the Second World War the 

expression Middle F.ast was applied to 
the same area. 

(iii) The Lord High Chancellor is 


a high state oflicial in Britain originally acted as 
io\al setiel.iiy and kccpei ol ihc great seal. 
Unlil the 14th uniiii), the Chancellor was 
alwavs an ec i lesi.isi u, \\ho .ilso ailed as royal 
ehaplain liiiilci !d\i'aid 111 the Chancellor 
hri.niie he.id of a |)eimaninl conil to consi- 
dei peliiicms lo ihc king, r e coml of Chcn- 
cet.. I od:'\ he is a tiuiiih'i ol tin- C'abinet, 
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and goes uuL oi oUicc with it. In his legal 
tapacily he may preside over the Court of 
Appeal, and appoints the judges and justices 
ol the peate; lie also acts as Speaker of the 
House of Lords. In order of pretcdence he 
comes aliei lire Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Chantxlloi oj the l-.xthcqucr is a cabinet 
minister lesponsible for the national econo¬ 
my. Jn Cabinet he is regaidcd as ranking 
next to ihe I’lime Minister. 

(iv) 1 he Longtess in India is a political 
pai(> which is uiling the country since inde¬ 
pendence. 

I'hc Congicss in U.S.A. is the National 
Legislature ol that country, consisting of a 
Mouse of Representatives (437 members) and 
the Senate (100 senators). 

<>. (i) Who is the Chief Justice of Sup- 
icine Court of India? „ 

(ii) (a) Where is International Court of 
Justice situated? 

(b) How are Us judges appointed? 

How many judges are there and to which 
countiy they belong? (Lalinohan Das, Oiissa). 

Alls, (i) Mr. Koka Subba Kao. He took 
over liom Mr. A. K. Saikai on July 1, 1966. 

(ii) (a) I'he Hague (Netherlands). 

(b)file Court is one of the six main 
^’•jans of the United Nations. 'Lhe fifteen 
judges of the court aie, indirectly, elected 
jointly by the General Assembly and the 
Security Council, from a list of persons nomi¬ 
nated by national groups the reimanent 
Com t of Arbitration (a panel of jurists from 
which States, when they desire to submit a 
Ji.spute to arbitration may select members of 
i court to hcai the case) or by national groups 
ippointed for this purpose. Not more than 
me candidate of the same nationality may be 
.‘letted. The judges are electc'd for a term of 
line lears and can be ic-elected. Every three 
rcais they choose a President and a Vice- 
Ihesidcnt of the Court. 

I'he 1.5 judges are peimancntly at the 
lisposal of the Court and cannot exercise any 
itlier function. No judge can be dismissed 
inless, in the unanimous opinion of the other 
udges, he has ceased to lullill the required 
onditioris. 

O. Cii'ing ^iiilahle reaions explain the 
ihenoinenn oj the ‘.iuiora’ in the polar re¬ 
lions. (Kiishna Chandia, Gorakhpur). 

■ins. Celestial phenomenon known as the 


Aurora Borealis or Northern Lights in the 
northcin hcmispheie, and Aurora Australis in 
the southern. Usually it begins as a lumi'\ 
nous arch having its apex in the direction of 
the magnetic pole, and it assumes the shape 
of arcs, bands, rays, curtains and coronas, 
varying in coloui lioin smoky black to blam¬ 
ing led. It has been suggested that Auroias 
are caused by electrified particles emitted by 
the sun. Certainly there is a close correlation 
between Auioras and sunspots. 

fJ. (a) Is there any difference between 
Congress and Bangla Congress? 

(b) Why is the conference of three-nations 
Yugoslavia ,U.A.li. and India, is called a 
summit conference as these are not the sum¬ 
mit countries of the world? 

{Md. i'dridul Islam, Dibrugarh). 

An.s. (a) Few months back, when Mr. 
Ajoy Kumar Mukherjee, the foiuier WBPGG 
president was voted out of the congress, he 
founded another party—Bangla Congress. 
The former Union Minister, Mr. Elumayun 
Kabir, who left Congress, has lecently joined 
the Bangla Congress Party. 

(b) When the political heads of some coun- 
tiies, whether big or small, to discuss some 
problems, it is always a summit conference. 
Now, as you know. President Tito (of Yugfo- 
slavia). President Nasser (of U.A.R.) and 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi are to meet, 
and they are three political heads of their res¬ 
pective States. 

Q. Write notes on the following: — 

(a) Yellow Journalism. 

(b) Dollar Diplomacy. 

(c) Detente. 

(tl) Trusteeship. 

(e) Syndicalism. 

(Narayan Ghatowar, Chabua). 

A ns. (a) I'he journalism that caters to 
the base passions in readers is called yellow 
journalism. One comes aaoss many such 
periodicals which are full of sex, or which try 
to defame big persons to blackmail them. 

(h) It is a nickname for the foreigfn policy 
of U.S.A., for expanding American financial 
and commercial interests abroad under the 
guise of promoting international friendship. 

(c) It is a diplomatic term meaning the 
cession of strained relations between states. It 
lopresents an earlier stage in the development 
of good relations than a rapproachement. 

(d) The office or functions of one ap- 
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rpointed to hold property for the benefit oi 
Uhose entitled to it. 

(e) It is a form of Socialism, aiming at 
the ownership and control of all industries 
by the workers, as opposed to the type of 
socialism which involves ownership and con¬ 
trol by the state. It has also been called 
anarcho-syndicalism, owing to its close rela¬ 
tionship to Anarchism. Syndicalists have pre¬ 
ferred to improve the conditions of the indus¬ 
trial workers by direct action, such as strikes 
and the practice of working to rule, rather 
than by political and parliamentary eilort. 
Under Syndicalism the State would be abo¬ 
lished and replaced by a federation of units. 
There would be a functional economic orga¬ 
nization instead of representation of geogra¬ 
phical units. 

Q. (a) *The British Constitution does not 
exist'. — Tocqueville. What does this mean? 

(b) How many countries are the members 
of the U.N.O. at pnesent? 

(Gopesh B. Hajela, Fatehgarh). 

Ans. (a) The British Constitution is re¬ 
garded as an ‘unwritten’ constitution. Most 
of the fundamental principles on which the 
British constitution is based have not been 
written. They are either the outcome of cus¬ 
toms, usages, precedents etc. or they have been 
derived from the Coiillnon Law which itseU 
is the outcome of judicial decisions. Of 
course there are many written elements of the 
constitution also consisting of the Great 
Charters and Parliamentary statutes, e.g., the 
Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, the Parlia¬ 
ment Act 1911 etc. etc. 

The British Constitution is the only un¬ 
written constitution in the pre.scnt day world. 
Because of its unwritten nature, some obser¬ 
vers .say that Britain does not possess any con- 
ititution and tfiat the F.nglish Constitution 
loes not exist. 

(b)*With the admission of Botswana and 
Lesotho in the United Nations Organization 
)n 17 October, 1966. tlie number of members 
las become 121. 

Q. Tell me about highest, biggest, larg- 
st of the following: — 

(i) Mountain (ii) River (iii) Bridge 
iv) Cave Temple (v) Building (vi) Zoo 
vii) City. (Syed lesa Miyan, Homnabad). 

Ans. (i) Mount Everest (Nepal), 29,028 ft. 

(ii) Mississippi—Missouri (U.S.A.), 4502 • 

ailes. 


(iii) Oakiand Bridge—San Francisco 

(U.S.A.). 

(iv) Ellora (Kailash Temple)—Bombay. 

(v) Pentagon—U.S.A. Here 32,000 men 
work; having 17 miles of corridors. 

(vi) Regent’s Park. London. 

(vii) London (in area—700 sq. miles). 

Tokyo (in population—7,901,341). 

Q. Let me know in brief the composition, 
functions and achievements of the Central 
Social Welfare Board. (N. Pandey, Patna). 

Ans. Central Social Welfare Board was 
set up in August 1953. Its functions, as defin¬ 
ed in the Resolution of Government setting 
up the Board, are to survey the needs and re¬ 
quirements of social welfare organisations, 
evaluate their programmes and projects, co¬ 
ordinate the assistance once given by various 
central Ministries and State departments, pro¬ 
mote the development of voluntary organisa¬ 
tions in the areas where no such organisations 
exist, and render financial assistance to de¬ 
serving agencies. 

Social Welfare Advisory Boards have been 
constituted in all the States and Union Terri¬ 
tories (except the Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Amindivi Islands) to decentralise the activi¬ 
ties of the Board and to enable it to maintain 
continuous contact with the aided institutions. 

Since its inception till the end of Dece'S?* 
ber 1964, the Board had sanctioned grants 
amounting to Rs. 737 lakhs. The Board has 
sponsored the following: — 

Welfare Extension Projects (Rural ):—It 
was directly spons{)red by the Board in 1954. 
Each of these projects covers about 25 to 39 
villages and a population of about 20,000. Its 
programme and activities comprise bahvadis, 
maternity and infant health .services literacy 
and social education for women, arts and 
crafts centres and recreational activities. Since 
April 1957, the projects have been extended 
to community development blocks. 

Welfare Extension Projects (Urban): — 
meant to provide community welfaie centres 
for residents of slum areas, include starting of 
crcachcs, bahvadis, infant health centres, hob¬ 
by clubs, placement services for the handicap¬ 
ped. 

Holiday homes for Children: —I'hirty- 
oiie thousand children have been benefited till 
the end of the year 1964, by financial assist¬ 
ance of over Rs. 20 lakhs from the Board 
through organisation of 620 holiday^Sjmps at 
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hill stations and suiniiier resorls for cliildrcii 
front lowci income gioups. 

Night Shellen :—Iweuty six niglu shel¬ 
ters arc lunclioning in dilleieiit States. 
Ks. 5.26 l.iklis weie given as assistance to tlic 
institutions innniiig the slulteis. 

Sociof-Lonuinic Ptogtainrnt;: —providing 
needy women and pliysually handicapped 
persons with ‘vvoik and wage’ oppoitunities. 
Over 1200 women and lianditapped persons 
are being assisted thtough 42 production units 
with an assistance of Ks. 33 lakhs form the 
Board. 

riicie are many other projects which 
Central .Social Wellate I’oaicl is assisting: — 

Training of Tiibal Women as Mullt pur¬ 
pose woiheis: (londcnscd i'.ontsc jor Adult 
tVoinen; Soitai and Moial Hygiene and Ajler- 
Care Ptogramme; iliild u'clfaie; Hinder Areas 
Progranimes; Truiningcnin Prodiutiun Cen¬ 
tres: Homes for displaied persons. 

Q- i .el me know the total allotment of 
nds allotted dining the Pirst, Second, Third 
d Pointh Five Year Plans in the Public and 
itnite Sei tin s. 

{Nininder Kumar Midha, New Delhi). 


Ans. (i) First Five Year Flan: — 


Fotal oull:iy 

Rs. 2350 

crores. 

Public .Sector 

Rs. 550 

trorcs. 

(cleluil financing^ 

Rs. 60 

limes. 

Private .Sector 

Rs. 1800 

c roi es. 

(ii) .Second Five ^'eal 

Plan. 



'Fot.'il Outlay 

Rs 

. 6.7.50 

It cues. 

Public Sector 

Rs 

. 3.650 

cioies. 

Deluil Fin.incing 

Rs 

. 948 

i roies. 

Pi i vale Sector 

Rs 

. 3.1(0 

Cl ores. 

(iii) Fhiul Five \’t'.ii 

1*1.Ill: 



I’olal Onll.iv 

Rs. 

10.050 

i! ores. 

Public .Sector 

Rs. 

6.950 

c 1 c >res. 

Delicit Fin.incing 

Rs. 

.5.50 

c l ores. 

Pi ivale .Sector 

Rs. 

4,100 

i roi es. 

(iv) Fonith Five Year 

Pl.in;- 

- 


i oi.d Onll.iv 

Rs. 

23.750 

(1 cues. 

roposed Piiiilic .Sectoi 

Rs. 

16,000 

rimes. 

Piiv.iie Seitvir 

Rs. 

7.750 

Cl oil’s. 


Q. Hoxe does a bdl beeome a hne':t 

( I unit Lull t'ppal, Aimilsar) 

Ans. A bill has to be passed hv both the 
Hou.ses (l.ok .Sablia atid Rajs a .Sabha) before 
it becomes a law. Iti ca.se tlieie is a clisagtec- 
incnt helv.et'ii the two Houses, a joint session 
of the two Houses is summoned to resolve the 
dead-UK-« Fhe opinion of the Lower House 


will ultimately prevail owing to its numeria 
majcjrity. But it is to be noted that the pr< 
cedure regarding dead lock relates only t 
bills other than money bills, for, as regarc 
motley bills, the provision of the Constitutio 
is that .sole power .shall belong to the Lowe 
House. Money bills cannot be introduced i: 
the Coiinril of States. 

I hey must, as a rule, originate in th 
House of the people. 

(2- Write briefly about the following 
countries. 

(i) South Africa (ii) Portugal (iii) Nort] 
Korea (iv) Peru. 

(iM. Ch. Mohan Rao, Chirala) 

Ans. (i) It is the richest gold and diamonc 
plod lie ing country in the world and one o; 
the 1 idlest in utanium. It was a member oi 
the Biitish Commonwealth upto 1960, froil 
which it .seceded in 1961, due to its apartheid 
policy. Piinie Minister, pr. Hendrik Ver 
vvoeid, .South Africa's Chief apostle of apar- 
theid was a.ssassinated in the chamber of the 
Lowei House of Parliament by a white assil- 
ant on .September 6, 1966. Mr. Balthazar 

Johannes Vor.ster is the new Prime Minister. 
Capital - Pretoria, f 

(ii) Portugal leads in the world in the 
piotliulion of coik. Salazar, the Portuguese 
clict.itoi, has been ruling the country since 
1932. Capital Lisbon. 

(iii) .After the end of the World War II, 
.'ll tlic' Pol'•.dam Conference in 1945, the 38th 
parallel of latitude was designated as the line 
ilividiiig the .Soviet and the American zones 
of occnpaiion. .South Korea formed the Re- 
piiblir o\ Korea in May, 1948, when USA 
li.indc'd over the tiovernment to them. 

On May 1, 1948, the (’onmiunists formed 
ilie People's Democratic Republic of Korea in 
N’orih koiea witli the Capital at Pyngyong. 
(hi June 25. 1950, the North Korean army in- 
v.ided .Smith Korea. U.S.A. entered \he war 
in support of the .South Korean army. An. 
.ninisticc w'as signed finally at Panmunjon on 
Jnh 27. 1953. An international political 
confeienco was held in Geneva without any 
lesull. " 

(iv) It is u maritime republic on the Paci¬ 
fic coast c)f South America. It has vast mine¬ 
ral le.soiirees. It ranks fifth in the world in 
.silver prodiirlion and mines about 25 per cent 

* of the world’s vanadium. Capital—Lima. 




HOW TO DEVELOP YOUR POWERS OF 
CONVERSATION 

Many people are afraid to be with stran¬ 
gers, or. to meet new acquaintances at the 
houses of friends, because they are too shy to 
speak up, or fear their remarks may seem 
ilull. 

By adopting the right attitude towards 
conversation, these fears may soon be seen to 
be groundless. Conversation is easy for any¬ 
one who tackles it in the right way. 

First of all, you must be ready with sub- 
lects to talk about. 

As a rule, when people who can talk flu- 
?ntlv and eloquently on a number of subjects 
ire defeated by the need fv^r jmall talk. But 
t is not a difficult skill to acquire, and should 
:ertainly not be scorned. 

.Subjects which lend themselves admirably 
o small talk arc humorous happenings, holi 
lays, pets, hobbies, television, the news, the 
vcather. 

If you find yoursQlf faced with a total 
tranger at a party, you, may not be able to 
)lunge suddenly into one of these subjects. 
Jut the party itself will provide a starting 
mint. "Isn't this excellent sherry?” "What 
lo you think of the picture on the wall over 
here?" and so on, 

A person is a dull companion, however, 
^rhose conversation never gets beyond small 
alk. This problem has two aspects. The 
alk may turn to a subject which vou know 
/ell, or to one of which you are ignorant. A 
schnique exists for each of these possibilities. 

Copsidci first the subject which you know 
?ell. That does not mean .something you 
ave learned out of a book. You and your 
xperiences are your best subject. Your job. 
our hobbies, the districts where you have liv- 
i arc three subjects you know well, you can 
ilk fluently about them, at the same time 
mitting as far as possible reference to vour- 
*lf. 

For example, a keen cricketer could des- 
ribe incidents in matches he played in, with- 
ut drawing attention to his own performance 
i them. A hank clerk may not be an expert 


on banking, but he does understand a banl 
clerk’s job and can discuss it interesting!) 
without constant reference to himself and hit 
own bank. 

The method is just as easy when a sub 
ject comes up of which you know nothing, 
Admit your ignorance and make no attempt 
to disguise it. Regard this as a genuine op¬ 
portunity to learn something and show some 
eagerness to do so. Ask questions. Get any¬ 
thing cleared up that you do not understand. 

Ignorance, leading to questions, is one of 
the best tools for making you an excellent 
conversationalist. You may even deliberately 
encourage a topic that is beyond you. 

Your reference to the picture on the wall, 
for instance, may produce the comment, "The 
composition is go(xl, but the sky does not re* 
cede properly." Such a remark suggests spe¬ 
cial knowledge, and you could draw out the 
speaker by saying. "How could the artist have 
avoided that fault?" 

Be Topical 

Make it a rule lo introduce topical SuB- 
jects into conversation. Be careful not to stir 
up siioiig feelings about politics and religion. 
A good method is to ask questions, making 
them as neutral as possible—that is, not indi¬ 
cating any particular feeling yourself one way 
or the other. 

Almost anything in the newspaper makes 
a go(Kl subjeit. For this reason you must 
keep abreast ot the news. But again you may 
make occasional u.se of the virtues of ignor¬ 
ance, l)y .sa)ing you have not kept up-to-date 
uilh the topic, and .n.sking questions. 

If you have a good repertoire of facts but 
aie lon<>iie-licd bv shyness. What is to be done 
ill such cases? 

Basically, shyness is a foim of egoism. 
.SInne.ss comes from the fear of looking fooli^, 
or of seeming in some way inferior to others. 
'Fhe cure consists in finding various ways of 
forgetting yourself. This is not easy, and it iS 
a good plan to study a book on the subject. 

Try to concentrate your attention on your 
companions. Give up seeking to make a 
goexi impression, and do your best t<i,tfhow in- 
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stead that they are making a good impression 
on you. Ihcy are just us concerned as you 
about tlie opinion oL utliers. 

Everyone has some fear of being a bore. 
Two types of couversutional bore are bril¬ 
liantly portrayed in Aldous Huxley's story. 
Two Or Three Graca. One is the passive, 
silent bore, who rarely has any remark to 
make. He will sit smiling first at one spea¬ 
ker, then at another. When at last he does 
speak, his comment often shows that he has 
little grasp of the point under discussion. 

Tlie positive bore, by contrast, bores by 
talking too much. He is a lecturer, who 
drills his way into your mind. Usually he has 
an inexhaustible fund of talks on uninspiring 
subjects. 

I'he expert in any subject can use his 
knowledge to make good conversation, if he 
watches the leactioii of those he is* talking to, 
lets them ask questions, introduces a human 
element into his talk, and drops the subject 
as soon as he feels a loss of interest among 
his listeners. 

Yoh can avoid causing boredom by steer¬ 
ing between these two extremes. Do not be 
the so-called “good listener" who contributes 
nothing. Du not mount an imaginary soap- 
pox. 

jaraij' If you have a gift for with or repartee, 
use it sparingly. Few witticisms arc relevant 
to the conversation and they interrupt the 
flow of talk rather than assist it. 

Be enthusiastic. Show in your talk that 
the sul)ject really interests you, that you are 
pleased to be conversing with such pleasant 
people. Entliusiasm is infectious. 

Cultivate a pleasant voice. This may be 
done by keeping it low in pitch, varying the 
tone and volume, making sure your vowels 
arc pure and your consonants given full value. 
Study good examples by listening critically to 
those that attract you. f'he radio and televi¬ 
sion arc helpful here. 

Read widely and introduce ideas and in¬ 
formation from your reading into your talk. 
Do this casually and in small amounts. No 
one wants to listen while you summari.se the 
plot of a novel. 

Be a Reader 

Finally, study at least one good book on 
the art of conversation. The ability to con¬ 
verse easily and naturally is a valuable talent. 

It will^ji^ you to cultivate worthwhile last- 
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ing friendships. It will Aelp you carry oul^^ 
your day's work better. 

It will smooth out the hundred-and-one 
casual contracts with people tliat are part of 
the noimul daily business of life in the mod¬ 
em woild. (By R. J. Iiealhmn). 

* * * 

PKOBLEM OF EXAM JITIERS 

Few who have experienced it in full 
spate tad to recollect it without a slight 
shudder. Ihe awful sense of going down 
under a lloodtide of panic, even the greatest 
ellort oi will failing to bring one to the sur¬ 
face ol seienity; the lealisatioii that months 
of learning have been wiped from the brain 
as cleanly as a duster obliterates writing on a 
blackboaid. 

d’his can be the very real horror of 
"exam nerves." Some students never know 
it, their self-confidence being absolute; others 
are lucky and manage to generate within 
themselves a salvage operation that gets them 
through tile ordeal; others,* alas, go under and 
their whole lives are affected by their failure 
to do justice to tlieir intellect, or hard work 
at crucial moments. 

Indeed "exam nerves" can be a very seri¬ 
ous life problem. .They can lead to nervous 
breakdown—on rare occasions even suicide. 

"Exam nerves" syndromes are not uncom¬ 
mon among the 70,000 overseas students in 
Britain at any given time. Many of them are 
from developing countries and sending them 
to Britain represents a real sacrifice by their 
countries, often their families. The stakes for 
examination success are very high. It can be 
a very severe mental strain for a young man 
or woman tackling a tough educational curri¬ 
culum. 

Now an eminent British physician with 
vast experience among students has set out 
some general principles by which he believes 
doctors can help a student in danger of being 
overwhelmed by "pre-exam nerves.” • 

lie is Nicolas Malleson, Physician-in- 
Charge, University of London Central Insti¬ 
tutions Student Health .Service. Writing in 
"Health,” the journal published by the Chest 
and Heart Association, he says: «‘In many 
cases the doctor can give a lot of help, not only 
in treating immediate symptoms, but equally 
important, in showing the student how to im¬ 
prove his efficiency and his chances of passing 
<the examination.? 

Dr. Malleson explains that some tension 
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^aiid fear is, of coufse, perfectly natural before 
an exaiiiiiiatiun. Indeed they may be a spin 
to diligence. 'I'he condition lie lights to alle 
viate is when the tension -ranging from mod¬ 
est insomnia with daytime tiicdness to ex¬ 
treme alarm and menial paralysis—demolishes 
working eiliciency and success prospects. 
Sometimes, the dilliciilty can be “nothing short 
of panic.’’ A spiral of fear can be set up 
which can “reduce a staid, unneurotic chap 
into a really paiilons (.ondition.’’ 

Dr. .Vlalleson says that such extreme 
cases are fortunately rate. In most cases the 
student's condition does not get out of hand 
“but even holding back his I'eai consumes 
menial eneigy—not enough completely to 
prohibit study, but enough to weary him and 
to dimini.sh his cificiency.” 

Normally Dr. Malleson thinks once ihe 
examination is over the ordinary student re¬ 
verts to !)is ordinary coinposme. .Seiious psy¬ 
chiatric emergencies ari.se u.sually when a cri¬ 
sis has been brewing for some time, and the 
examination is the “trigger.” *'In general it is 
safe to regard pre-examination strain as a 
condition of minor medical, importance.” 

How can the doctor help a student seri¬ 
ously hag-ridden by pre-examination nerves? 

Writes Dr. Malle.son: “It is essential to 
maintain medical contact with the student up 
to and over tlie examinaiion period. Only by 
repeated interviews can the student feel lliat 
the doctor is standing by him. One visit a 
week is usual, but consultations mav be need¬ 
ed more often as the examinations draw near. 

“Drugs, such as sedatives and tiaiujuil- 
liseis aie seldom, if ever, the most iinporianl 
part of treatment. However, if used sensibly 
under the doctor's advice—and in modest 
loses—they can be of great help. I personal¬ 
ly sec no objection, clinical or ethical, to pres- 
:ribing them before examinations.” 

Dr.^ Malleson warns that nothing too 
itrong should be prescribed or the student 
nay become torpid and more harm done than 
jocid. He is not in favour of free indulgence 
n this respect. 

“The same can be said of alcohol. If a 
tudent is used to drinking on a modest scale, 
le should continue over the pre-exam period; 
o increase his alcohol intake above his nor- 
nal level will not help," he said. 

“ ‘Characterlogical’ insight, even if there, 
vere time to achieve it, is not much help. The 
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doctor must stride in boldly, pull the floun 
dcriug student back on a steady path, anc 
stay beside him. giving a sense of unboundec 
tonlidence so that he will not get lost again 

“ I'he examination crisis is so short livec 
and in life’s stresses strangely unique. On< 
can, therefote, assume a father role to an ex 
tent that would not be desirable in ordinary 
psycliiairic practice.” (By George Allen) 
* * * 

GUIDE TO CAREERS: 

THE ELECTRICIAN 

AN F.LEC I RICIAN’S WORK is to iiifr 
tal. assemble, test, repair, and maintain eleo 
irical fittings, fixtures, equipment and appa¬ 
ratus. Fleet rical wiring of all types is fitted, 
and switch-boards, control panels, batteries, 
etc. arc installed in residential houses, public 
buildings, factorie.s, workshops, hospitals and 
offices. Existing wiring fixtures and, motors 
are, repaired and in the process armatures and 
coils may be wound and new brushes or cont- 
mutators may be installed. 

Kleciric motors, generators, transformer^, 
machinery having electrical cejuipment (such 
as electrical lifts, cianes, pump.s, air compres¬ 
sors etc.) and electrical instruments (such as 
ohinmctets, voltinetcr.s, house meters, signals, 
etc.) are installed, tested, maintained and re¬ 
paired under proper supervision. New elec- 
trical installations arc inspected with a viSw 
to ensure observance of electrical fire and 
safety regulations. Proficiency in soldering 
and a working knowledge of carpentry are 
essential. Occasionally, estimates of cost of 
installation or repair jobs have to be worked 
out. 

An electrician has to work independently 
or with others, indoors as well as outdoors. 
.Surroundings of work may be noisy. He may 
have to work on night shifts, especially when 
he is employed in power stations or factories 
running continuous shifts. Most of the States 
require an electrician to hold an electrical 
licence issued by their Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. 

TO QUALIFY as an electrician, training 
can be obtained in one of the following ways, 
depending on the age and qualifications of an 
individual: — 

(a) Apprenticeship Method: Most of the 
electricians start as helpers or mates to expe¬ 
rienced electricians working in power stations, 
factories, electrical firms, or under contractors. 
Basic electrical knowledge and training is ob- 
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^illed Oil ilie job uikIct Ihe supervision of an 
expcricneed hand, li lakes about three yeais 
to become a trained eletiriciun. i'liis period 
may vary according to the ability of an up- 
prcntiie to grasp and iiandle the job. Scriire 
apprentices are paid nominal wages, or arc un¬ 
paid' until they have gained enough experi¬ 
ence to show some output of work to the eiii 
ployer. No rigid educational qualifications or 
age limits are prescribed ferr apprentices, and 
it is not uncommon to find apprentices of all 
ages with varying levels of education. 

(b) Trade Schools: 'I'raiiiing can al.so be 
obtained in a trade school or a training insti¬ 
tute. Mo.st of the trade schools and training 
institutes admit boys who have atiained inicl- 
dlc school standai'cl. "J'fie duialion of the 
training varies from one to two years. 'I'hese 
schools charge tuitiern and otlier fees ranging 
from Rs. 5/- to Rs. 10/- per month. 

Many training in.stilutes, run ' by charit¬ 
able socti'tie.s, ediicaiion.'d trusts and nii.vsions 
charge only nominal fee.s. 

(c) (ioi'emnient Irahiing schones: .Some 
Central inirristries and almost all the State 
Governinerrts nrn iirstitntcs tor tire trairring 
of electriciarrs. Tire duration of training varies 
frcrrir one to two years and usirally persons 
who have passed or :ittainc;d matriculation 
staiidard arc .selected for such courses. In 
.».-st cases no tuition fee is charged. Deserv¬ 
ing students arc, in some instituticm.s, given 
a stipend during training. 

'rrade .Schools or Training Institutes ge 
ncrally iin{rait theoietiial training in the fol¬ 
lowing subjects: — 

Drawing; elcruentarv arithriretic; thc'ory 
□f the trade; allied courses (carpentry and lil¬ 
ting); hr.si aid and safely precautions: T.lertii 
:ity Arts and Rules; installation niaterial.>: 
estimating and costing etc. 

Kmphasis is laid on practical training 
which may include ntting: cable splicing: 
electroplating; repair of electrical appliances 
ind fixtures; winding and repair of dynamos, 
xansformers and arinaturcs; overhauling and 
icrvicing of generators, rectifiers, convertor.s 
ind motors; measuring of voltage, current and 
rnergy; battery charging, testing and replat- 
ng; wiring and installation of lighting and 
tea ting systems. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES NECESSARY 
?OR THE PROFESSION are a liking for 
naniral work and confidence and a sense of 
'esponsibility for carrying out the work en¬ 


trusted with thoroughness and within ih 
.scheduled lime. Steady nerves and carefi 
habits are necessaiy for accurate petformanc 
of work, as carelessness can lead to dange 
through electric shocks. 

ro ENl'ER THE PROFESSION,.appl 
cation may be made direct to an employe] 
c.g. electrical goods manufacturer, repairci 
contractor etc. Often, vacancies are advertis 
ed. In the case of Government vacanciet 
which are usually filled through the Employ 
merit Exchanges, it would be advisable t< 
legister at the nearest Employment Exchange 
Many vacancies in the private sector are als< 
filled tlrrough the Ehnploynient Exchange.s. 

OPENINGS for electricians exist over < 
wide iield. A large number ol electricians an 
engaged in maiiUenance, repair and manufac 
luring work. Employment can be fount] 
undci Government as well as private employ 
eis. Railway workshops. Public Works De 
p<trtinenl.s, power houses, shipyards, liydel sta 
lion.s, inanufaclories of electiical ci|uipnient. 
fixtures and appliances, wireless and tele-coin- 
niunication stations, tinenia Irouse-s, lioteTs, 
aeie, ante and diesel engine nianulaciorie.s, re¬ 
pair shops etc. are a few ol many places ofler- 
nig openings. 

FOR FURIHER INFORMATION re 
gai'ding ti.lining or eniployineiii you may ton- 
tact; 

(i; The Uiiettor of Indu.stries of your 
State. 

(ii; 'The Managers ol Tiaining Insti¬ 
tutes. 

(iii) The Employment Exdiangc iieaicst 
your home. 

THE EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK: 
India is engaged on a mighty venture to in- 
(iea.se the jiroduction of electric power. The 
total installed generating capacity in this 
counttA has increased, during the past four 
years, from 1.7 million kw to 2.9 million kw. 
'The future programme of development aims 
at producing 3 to 3.5 million kilowatts of 
additional power. This would mean more 
opportunities for electricians. 

Out of a total of about 580*000 villages 
in India only about 3,700 are electrified. In¬ 
creased power production is bound to result 
in the electrification of more villages and 
towns and consequently the demand for qua- 
lificxl electricians is bound to increase subs- 

(Continued on page 1098 ) 



RlsICOitiMENDATlONS OF M>UCAT10N 
COMMISSION 

Shri M. C. Chagla, Union Minister of 
Education, in a statement laid on the Table 
of the Lok Sabha on November 2, 1966, out¬ 
lined the various steps taken by the Govern¬ 
ment to implement the recommendations of 
the Education Comfuission. 


to recommend increase in emoluments of 
mary teachers, especiallv sdehue and 
matics teachers, the il^ucatioii Minister s|n 1^ 
that proposals of the Gommi;«s''>'\ segardlittf 
salary scales of teachers had bem referred 
State Governments and were under their 
mination. , • 

* * a iv 


The Education Minister in the statement 
said that the Government was actively exa¬ 
mining the Report ot the Education Commis¬ 
sion. A special cell had been set up for the 
purpose in the Ministry of Education. Simi¬ 
lar cells, he added, had also been set up in 
the Education Departments in all States, i'he 
views of the State •Governments as also univer¬ 
sities were expected by the <nd of November 
and thereafter the Report would be consider¬ 
ed in a special meeting of the Central Advi¬ 
sory Board of Education, which would be held 
at New Delhi on December 20 and 21. 1966. 
The Government would lake decisions after 
this meeting. 

Shri Chagla, whcf was replying to a ques¬ 
tion by Shri Madhu Lhnaye and forty others, 
further stated that the Education Panel of the 
Planning Commission considered the Report 
in September last, and broadly approved iu 
recommendations. Some readjustments of 
allocations for different schemes included in 
the Education Plan were proposed to be car- ‘ 
ried out in the light of the advice given by the 
Panel. 

The recommendations made by the Com¬ 
mission with regard to the Central Sector, he 
further stated, were being treated separately 
and ^^e being ^amined in the Ministry of' 
Education. The recommendations for the 
Centrsd Sector in Teacher Education had al¬ 
ready been- approved and implementation had 
started. It was proposed to make some ad 
hoc p:oE>vjaion iii the annual plan for 1967-68, 
at the Centre and in the States, for un- 
pl«^n^ting the accepted reemnmendations of 
the l^u^tion CmnmiHion. This would faci¬ 
litate quick implementation after the. meeting 
the Boat:d.,of • Education 


STEPS TO REDUCE COST OF- 
EDUCATION 


■ 

■ ■»« 1 



Shri M. C. Chagla, Union Minister 
Education, said in the Lok Sabha on Noiniiil 
ber 2, 1966, that attempts were being coat 
ally made to reduce the cost of cdacation^ i, ^ 
to bring it within the reach of tlie poorvll 
provision of free education, free supply ' |i 
books, mid-day meals, grant of siholarshltij^. 
production of text-books at cheap iwicee 
establishment of cooperative stores in edui^^ 
tional institutions for sale of essential coa^'i 
modities, including stationery at reasoaahip’'^ 
prices. 

The Education Minister, who 'was 
ing to a question by Shri Maheswar NaUt 
eight other members, further said: "Arranj^j^/ 
ments to bring out less expensive books CBt:- 
science and technology already exist in a liii^*': 
ted way under the schemes for re-publicatl^ 
of standard educational works in cooperati^^^ 
with friendly countries. ; 

The National Council for EducatfoKiiil'j; 
Research and Training has also taken up 
extensive programme for production of 
cost model text-books and teachers' guidei 
aU subjects, including science and teciuid[d|^^' 
for all levek of school education. A Ceh^R^j 
Science Workshop has ako been estnblhmi4^ 
for producing prototypes of science lam^/; 
tory equipment at low cost. 

The Education Commission l^ts 
several recommendations on the subject wl 
are now under examination." 

* # • , ■ 
EDUCATION OF GIRLS 

In reply to a question by a memheK: 
the development of education of girls ino 
country, Shri M; C. Chagja, Union 
of Education laid the following st jt^hient 
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the tabic of the Lok Sabha on November 2, 
1966: 

.A$ a result oi the special measures taken 
by the btatc Guveiniuents in the ihird i’laii, 
education ot girls made good progress during 
the rian period. Ilut there has oeen no re¬ 
duction 111 the dispartics in tiie levels ot de- 
velopiiieiiL oi education oi the two sexes; in 
fact tile disparities have become somewhat lar¬ 
ger. i his aiceiiiLiatioii has resulted largely 
trom the luster growth of boys' education and 
the coiitinuiiig parental resistance to girls’ 
education in the rural and backward areas. 

* * * 

COMMITiLL FOR INDIAN LANGUAGES 
APPOINTED 

A committee for the development and en¬ 
richment oi ilie 14 national languages has 
been appointed recently by the Union Minis 
try of Education. All these languages as well 
as tlie States liave been represented on this 
commiitee. i ins was announced by Shri 
Bhakt Darshan, Union Deputy Minister for 
Education, at a literary iunction organised at 
New Delhi on October 25. Shri IJhakt Dar 
shun said all the national languages enjoyed 
an equal status under the Constitution and 
there was no cause for any apprehension on 
actouiit of Hindi being declared as the offi¬ 
cial language. Since Hindi was spoken or tin 
ii^^t-iiood by about 75 per cent ot the popula 
tion, It had been selected to act as the link 
language within the country. This, however, 
did not mean that other national languages 
were inferioi to Hindi or that Hindi was to 
oe developed at their cost, he added. 

Emphasizing the need for emotional inte¬ 
gration, Shri Bhakt Danshan said that the 
classics of all llie Indian languages should be 
made available in each and every national 
fanguage. A trvo-way traffic between the 
languages of the land was essential. Langu¬ 
ages were to act as a unifying force to make 
the nation stronger, he added. 

« « « 

CENTRAL SCHOOL IN EVERY DISTRICT 

To provide better educational facilities 
Lo the talented children, the Central Govern- 
nent are working out details of a scheme 
jndcr which in every district at least one good 
ichool would l)e further developed with Cen- 
:ral assistance. 

This was stated in the Lok Sabha on 
November 2, 1966, by Shri M. C. Ghagla, 


Union Minister of Education, in reply to a 
question by Dr. L. M. Singhvi. 

Besides, the number of central schools 
was expected to be raised from 104 at present 
to 124 in 1967-68. Ihcse schools provided 
educuiion facilities of a uniform patterij and 
led up to the Ail India Higher Secondary 
Ex.imuiation of the Central Board of Secon¬ 
dary Education. 

Ihe Minister added that under anotfier 
scheme liberal assistance was proposed to be 
given by tile Cential Goveinmeiit to the 
scJiools run by private managements or State 
Governments, which conformed to the pattern 
of tile Central Schools. 


STUDENTS’ EMPORIUM 
(Coniinucd from page 1096) 
laiuially. A large number ot electricians will 
also be required to construct and maintain 
power stations and electric lines. 

Houscfiold electrical appliances are also 
becoming mcrea^singly popular and the work 
ol tlieir maiiuiacture, installation and repair 
will also offer employment to youiigmen who 
fiave the necessary training. 

{Copynght of Ihe Union Ministry of 
Labour and Lrnployrnent, with whose courtesy 
the above article is printed). 


It will pay every man in business who 
wants to make more of himself to check up 
each evening the accoiuplishincnts of the day. 

How thoroughly did he apply liimselt? 
How enthusiastically? What did he do, out¬ 
side of the loutiiic work of his job, that was 
really worth while? 

What did he do that fielpcd to increase 
the profits ot the company? What did he do 
during the day to develop himself? 

— J, C. Roberts. 
* * * 

They w'ho have attractive speech person¬ 
alities speak many. Jdnd words throughout the 
day. 

They never underestimate their power 
but strive daily to repay acts of service and 
fellowship w’ith kind words as well as kind 
deeds. ** 

What is equally important, they are aware 
of the most prevalent of life’s minor tragedies: 
We find it hard to say kind words to those 
deserving them most. —James F. Bender, 



A FILM FOE STUDENTS 

The Kducaiiou Department of the State 
Government has recommended that headinas 
tors of educational institutions all over Maha- 
lashtra should encourage their pupils to see 
Pioducer-Director Vasant Joglekar’s “Shevat* 
cha Malusara/’ in Marathi, based on the Indo- 
Pdkistani armed conflict, when the film opens 
foi exhibition in or near towns where the res¬ 
pective schools are situated. 

A Government Press lelease in this con¬ 
nection sd\s that our youths should be taught 
to saciifice their all during an emergency to 
preserve the sovereignty and freedom of the 
country against alien aggression, and since this 
is the inspiring lesson of the film "the chil¬ 
dren aroused by the them'’ will be an assert to 
the nation ” • 

« • « 

STEPS FOR AUDIOVISUAL EDUCATION 

Addressing the two-day seminar on "mass 
communications and adi^lt illiteracy," organ¬ 
ised by the Indian Institute of Mass Com 
munications in New Delhi on October 13 and 
14, Mr. Prem KirpaF, Secretary to the Union 
Ministry of Education? said that mass com 
munication media, particularly radio and tele¬ 
vision, could play an important role in this 
country in reducing illiteracy. 

Mr. Raj Bahadur, Union Minister for In¬ 
formation and Broadcasting, who inaugurated 
the seminar, said that mass media had not 
hitherto received the priority they deserved 
because of financial limitations, and suggested 
that radio forums be utilised as excellent edu¬ 
cators of the masses. 

' Mr. L. R. Nair, director of the Institute, 
urgec^that it was necessary to give the highest 
priority to programmes to eradicate illiteracy 
in the 15-44 age groups in the shortest pos¬ 
sible time. Mr. Asoka Mitra, Secretary to the 
I. and B. Ministry, presided over the delibera¬ 
tions, at which about 20 representatives of 
various Ministries. All India Radio, and 
volunt^ organisations like the Indian Adult 
Education Association, participated. 

The seminar recommended that expert* 
mental projects on the use of television and 
radio broadcasts for promoting adult literacy 
be undertaken. Another recommendation 


suggested raoie extensive use of film shorts 
and inexpensisc audiovisual aids for this pur¬ 
pose. 

* * • 

TAX RELIEF TO SELECTED FILMS 

Ml. Raj Bahadui, Minister for Informa¬ 
tion and Broadcasting, suggested recently that 
the boatd of him censois should consider a 
proposal to recommend to the Central Gov¬ 
ernment selctteJ purposeful films of high 
ncsthetii and artistic merit for exemption 
from entertainment tax, for the consideration 
of the State Governments 

It was also suggested that the Ministry 
of Finance stiould be approached for the re¬ 
fund of excise duty wi the case of such films. 

The Minister was addicssing the meeting 
of the Central Board of film Censors at their 
headquarters here 

Mr. Raj Bahadur said that tire Ministry 
had uiidci consideration a suggestion for the 
cieatiou of a producers fund which would 
help in securing some stability to the produ¬ 
cers of purposeful films against the vagjj’‘y^ 
of box office. He also desaibed that more 
cinema houses should be set up on various 
parts of the country to provide greater facili¬ 
ties tor exhibition of filiM 

Dcaluig with the functions of the board, 
ho said that they should keep the doors open 
and accept ‘‘what is best in the cultures of 
otfici couutric's.” The board, he said, also had 
tire dut) to “guide and train" the taste of the 
people. 

# * * 

FILM CITY NEAR BOMBAY 

Maharashtra Government‘s proposal to 
set up a film city on the lines of HollywoiDd 
on the outskirts of Greater Bombay will mate- 
lialisc in the near future, Di. Rafiq Zakaria, 
Minister for Urban Development, said in 
Bombay, recently. 

Dr. Zakaria told UNI that many film 
producers, distributors and film stars had ' 
shown keen interest in the proposal. 

Mr. J. G. Keskar, Deputy Director 00 
Town Planning in charge of Bombay region^' 
who had recently returned from Paris after 
training, had prepared a blueprint of the Um.^ 
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jfdty and plans and estimates were being drawn 
lup. The master plan of the whole scheme 
>was expected to be ready within six months, 
^Dr. Zakaria added. 

' The fdm city will be situated at Ovale 
'and Vad.di villages in 'I'hana district, on the 
^S^hodbuiidct' Road, about 25 miles from here. 
The site is approadiaiilf from Thana on the 
Ghodbiiiider road and will l>e eight miles from 
Dahisar, a noiihern siibiub of Ifombay. 

Replcie wiili scenic features, the site lias 
large areas ol plain land with lush giceii 
forests on the hill slopes on one side and blue 
waters of the deck on (he other. A small 
river, Laxini, cuts across the area adding 
greater fascination to (he whole environment 
and picturesque surroundings. 

Though several industiial units have 
sprung up in neaiby areas, these two villages 
have not yet come into the ambit of industrial 
life. The Slate (iovernment proposes to keep 
thum aloof so that their scenic beauty is iipt 
nuiired. Already many him producers are 
using these areas for outdoor shooting. lioat<i 
and country crafts, plying on the creek waters 
add attraction to the area, Dr. Zakaria said. 

* * * 
ADVKRTISING OVKR AIR 

'J’he Information and Broadcasting Min- 
hjtry is understood to have favoured the 
. r!!..itnda Conmiitlce’s suggestion for commer¬ 
cial adverlisement.s on All India Radio, and 
submitted proposals in this regard to the Union 
Cabinet, whith is ^xpected to take decision 
on them in the next lew days. 

If the proposals go through, AIR, will be 
able to earn about Rs. 5 crores a year as ad¬ 
vertisement revenue. Commercial advertising 
would however, be confined to those channels 
of Delhi Station that broadcast the Vividh 
Bharati programme. 

The case for radio advertisements was 
made out by the Chanda Committee. It exa¬ 
mined the potentiality of the spoken word on 
the masses, and came to the conclusion that, 
since 70 per icnt of the people are illiterate, 
it would have all the greater impact on them. 

The committee also estimated that once 
AIR accepts commercial advertising it would 
be able to cover the expenditure incurred on 
its country-wide Itrondcasting network, and 
possibly even make a profit. For instance, 
Radio Afghanistan, which is very small com¬ 
pared with .\IR, earns twice the money it 


spends on its 16-hour t^afly programme, 
through commercial advertisements. 

* * * 

U.S. ADOPTS LIBERAL CODE OF ETHICS 

'f'he U.S. him industry has adopted a new 
and more liberal code of ethics than the .one 
that ha.S governed Hollywood for the last 36 
years. 

Mr. Jack Valetui, President of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, said the aim 
was “to keep the code in closer harmony with 
the modes, the eulliirc, the moral sense and 
the expectations of our .society.” 

I'hc new code provides procedures for 
producers to identify certain films as suggest¬ 
ed lor mature audiences in all advertising. 

The code, drawn up after several years of 
discussion, also places greater importance on 
how the subjects of lilms are treated on the 
screen. It aims at “encouraging artistic ex¬ 
pression by expanding creative freedom, ’ 
through substitution of broader guidelines in 
place of the old code’s specific prohibitions. 

For example,' the subject of abortion was 
specifically prohibited under the old code but 
is not in the new one. The old regulations 
also barred nudity, but the revised version 
says only that "undue exposure of the human 
l)(>dy shall not be presented.” 

Other guidelines in the new cole include: 
“the basic dignity and value of human life 
shall be respected and upheld. Restraint shall 
be exercisecl in portraying the taking of life. 

"Evil crime and wrong-doing shall not bo 
justified. 

"Specified restraint shall be exercised in 
portraying criminal or anti-social activities in 
which minors participate or are involved. 

The revised code also bars detailed and 
protracted acts of brutality, cruelty, physical 
violence, torture and abuses. It says that illi¬ 
cit sex relationships shall not be justified and 
prohibit the portrayal of "intimate sex scene* 
violating common standards.” 

It adds that religion shall not be de¬ 
meaned and words or symbols, contemptuous 
of racial, religious or national groups, shall 
not be used so ajs to incite bigotiy or'iiatred. 

Finally, the code bars portrayal of exces¬ 
sive cruelty to animals. 

The code is the film industry’s own 
method of self-regulation. 




NUCLEAR AID TO CRIME DETECTION 

Aclivaiton analysis, a technique by whidi 
materials me made radioactive and the cha¬ 
racteristic radiation of elements then analys 
cd, is being used in Britain to see how it could 
help in crime detection. 

It has already shown that the composi¬ 
tion of one person’s hair differs enough from 
another’s to make it a valuable aid in evid¬ 
ence. 

rhis development is revealed in tlie 1965- 
66 report of the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority published in London. The 
experiments have been carried out at Alder- 
inaston (Southern England), where it is plan 
ned to set up a forensic science laboratory. 

Automatic systems for turning finger¬ 
prints into numbers and storing them in a 
computer are also being developed. 

* * * 

ATOMIC BATTERIES FOR 
LIGHTHOUSES? 

The use of atomic ^batteries to provide 
power for lighthouses is being considered by 
authorities in Britain, SwSden and other Eu¬ 
ropean countries with a coastline. 
f The heat caused by the decay of radio¬ 
activity in such substances as strontium-90 is 
converted to celetricity by thermo-electric 
cells. The attraction of atomic batteries for 
lighthouse authorities is the long mainten¬ 
ance-free life which can be expected of them. 

A symposium on atomic batterier was 
held in Britain in September by the Euro¬ 
pean Nuclear Energy Agency and the U.K. 
Atomic Energy Authority. 

* .# * 

HYMN OF PEACE 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari composed a spe¬ 
cial hymn in English to be sung by Mrs. M. 
S. Subbulakshmi at the U.N. General Assem-* 
, bly on the occasion of United Nations Day 
on October 23> 1966. 

The hymn was set to music and taught to 
the artistes by Mr. Handel Manuel, producer 

nf Wi^etArn nifiel/* at All Tndfo It SldfA. 'Milllriljl. 


The piano score was sent In advance to ^ 
New York. 

T'hc following is the hymn: 

May the Lord forgive our sins. 

And gather all the nations 
Here under this uniting roof. 

To give up hate and fear. 

And learn to understand 
Here under this uniting roof. 

They took the risks of war, 

And dying, wished us to take 
The better risks of peace. 

Here under this uniting roof. 

The good in every man 
Is an .atom too, 

• Of measureless potential. 

Let us learn to find it 

And explode it into lasting peace 

Here under this uniting roof. 

May the Lord forgive our sins, 

Inspiring us to peace on earth 
Here under this uniting roof. 

« » « 

“WASTE” IS BIG BUSINESS IN U.K. 

When can waste be called rubbish? Not 
very often, it seems. 

In Britain, waste reclamation is big buisi- 
ness. Every year, scrap dealers and others 
.salvage enough metals, textiles, paper, rub¬ 
ber, and like materials to save the country 
more than 1,600,000,000 pounds a year ip im¬ 
ports. 

Sales of reclaimed materials overseas also 
add a useful 90.000,000 pounds to the coun¬ 
try’s export earnings. 

In fact, one Government Minister declar¬ 
ed recentlv that if the U.K. could only re-. 
claim 10 per cent more of her waste her siz- * 
able balance of payments deficit could be wip¬ 
ed out immediately. 

“The Times Review of Industry,’' one of 
the country's leading business magazines, has 
pointed out that the waste trades gather 
enough saap in a year to return about 
12,000.000 tons of raw materials tp tfie iron 
and steel industry. 

They also supply around 30 per cent of 

*thf* nnn.fprrmie mpfaia nr/vturfiAn nn.1 smAS,,}. 
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ent waste paper to save wood pulp imports 
worlli 00,000,000 pounds. 

* * * 


TiiiiNA SYN*Tiii Sr7I-:S !' 


Chinese .scientists have stoted their hist 
major scieniilic achievement hy syntliesising 
insulin, an American expert said in New 
York on Scpteinher 12. 1966. 

Dr. Klaus Hofmann, director of the Pro¬ 
tein Research Lalioratory at the Univeisity of 
Pennsylvania, tcild a seminar at Rockefeller 
University that Chinese scientists had put 777 
atoms together—each in its proper place—in 
one giant molecule. 

“It is the most complex synthesis of a bio¬ 
logically active natural product accomplished 
to date,” he said. 

Insulin, widely used for treating diabetes, 
is usually obtained from animals^ 

West German experiments had con6.rmed 
the Chinese claim. Dr. Hofm.ann said. 

It was China's first major scientific 
ichievemcnt as Chinese atomic development 
ivas considered merely a technological feat, he 
idded. 

* * * 
“CHATTERBOX” TO SILENCE 
TALKATIVE WIVES 

Husbands who complain their wives talk 
.oo much may soon be able to prove it with a 
‘chatterbox’’ produced by an Oxford scientist. 

The chatterbox is a miniature micro- 
ahonc and recording meter which is strapped 
:o the throat and notes the amount of time 
*ach day the wearer spends talking. 

The device mav produce fascinating re¬ 
mits for social psychologists, but its chief use 
vill be in medicine for brain and speech spe- 
:ialists. 

* * * 

15 MONTHS ON LONELY ISLAND 

Six I'ongan youths ship-wrecked for 15 
months on the lonely South Pacific Island ol 
\ta ate seabirds raw and drank their blood to 
itay alive. 

The boys were rescued in mid-September, 
jy the Australian yacht, just David, and 
anded at Makuslata. Tonga. The yacht’s 
aptain, Peter Warner, tol.d of their Robinson 
ZIruaoe saga. 

The hovs went adrift in a whale boat on 
a fishing expedition and were shipwrecked on 


Ata, 1,800 miles cast of Australia, in June 
1965. 

rhe just David was the fifth vessel to 
pa.ss ilic island since the shipwreck. It found 
the boy.s alter investigating why a larg^ area 
of sci ub had l>ccn burned on what was 
ifioughi to have been an uninhabited island. 

'I'he boys explained that efforts to signal 
other craft had been unsuccessful because their 
primitive fire-making attempt had been in¬ 
effective. In the end, they decided to burn 
the scrub to make tlieir plight more obvious. 

Warner said tlic Just David had cruised 
along the coast until the crew saw one of the 
boys waving. 

When the crew swam ashore they found 
the boys li\ing in a crude thatched hut which 
they had built in the crater of an extinct vol¬ 
cano. 

One of theni had made a guitar from deb- 
lis and coconuts, using wire from the wreck¬ 
ed whaleboat as strings. The boys Itad com¬ 
posed songs telling the story of their plight. 

Warner said they had lived for the first 
month on a rock ledge, catching seabirds with 
their bare hands, eating the raw flesh and 
drinking their blood as there was no water. 

Later they tapped trees and drank coco¬ 
nut milk. The boys had made one attempt 
at escape by building' a raft of large logs. But 
it broke up about one mile off-shore and they 
had to swim back. 

They had made strict rules about duties, 
with two always on watch while oth,ers rested 
or hunted for food. 

* * « 

WEDDING IN AIR 

Bride and groom were walking on air at 
a wedding in London (Ontario) in mid-Sep¬ 
tember, dangling &om a helicopter several 
hundred feet up. 

Mid-air acrobats Frank Clark and Ruthie 
Engford, both from Chicago, wore earphones 
to hear a local Presbyterian minister perform¬ 
ing the ceremony from the helicopter. 

Their responses were transmitted by 
microphone to friends gathered down below 
and then throughout western Ontario in a 

radio book-up. 

* « « 

MARRIAGE TEST 

Love is no longer enough to take young 
Roman Catholic couples to the altar in 
Colombia. 
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They now have ft) take a 30-day course in 
housekeeping, morals, sexual conduct and 
even family planning. 

Those who fail to win a diploma must 
postpone their weddings. 

this edict by nine bishops is alicudy be¬ 
ing entorced by some puiish pi tests and has 
become obligatoiy in most paiis ot the coun¬ 
try. 

* * * 

TUHiOKi: CREDIBLE 

l*rof. H. N. Bancijce, Diicctor ol the De¬ 
partment ot farapsycnology at Rajasthan 
University, claimed on September 20, 1966, 
that the researen conducted by him yielded 
“evidence" which liad made the theory of re¬ 
incarnation “scieniihcally credible." 

Biol. Baiieijee has visited a number ot 
countries including the United Kingdom, Den- 
luaik, Isoiway, the United htaies and Philli- 
pines inteiviewing people claiming memoiie'i 
troni previous birth., ho fai, 50U cases had 
been reported to him, he said. • 

Among the cases he investigated was one 
ot a seven-year-old lualian girl, Lina Marconi, 
now living in Copenhagen. When aged thiee, 
she was leported to have told her parents that 
she wanted to return to hei* home in Philli- 
piues wheie she lived with her father who 
was a restaurant owner.* She said that her 
name was Maria Espina and she liked "bo- 
caa’’—a typical Phiilippines sweetmeat pre¬ 
pared from coconut—and she died at the age 
of 12. 

During his visit to the Philippines, Prof. 
Banerjee said, he investigated the girl’s claim 
and found the facts given by her to be correct. 

Prof. Banerjee said the technique oi 
studying such cases had been standardized 
with a "great amount" of research at the 
Rajasthan University. "We have not labelled 
these cases as those of rebirth since there can 
be altcrc^tive explanations. All that our 
study has shown is tliat the mind could gain 
information and knowledge to which it had 
no direct access. How it happens is a big 
question which we ai*e trying to answer,” he 
said. 

« « * 

, ADAM WAS AFRICAN 

Adam was an African and not an Asian 
asserts a French professor. For long it had 
been thought that man emerged in’Asia, but 
Prof. Roger Heim, Director, Natural History 


(iwh.' 

Museum, Paris, says discoveries in the Buar 
region confiims the other view. 

Excavations were conducted in the Buar 
region in the Central African Republic. 

ihey have uncovcied a large number .6£ 
veiy old stones, including megaliths (monu- 
men Lai stones;. Indications ol civilization- 
carved stones placed on top of one another, 
ancient tools .ind bits ot pottery—have alsa 
been discovered, according to a report in the 
latest issued ot “News trom France.” 

* * ' * 

140 OLD RIFLES CHANGED. FATE OF 
WORLD 

It was a cloudy day, as though nature was 
h owning at the decision. 

Nationulist Chinese officials in Liuchow, 
a city famed for coffins in Kwangsi province, 
received an order from the headquarters 
Generalissmib Chiang Kai-shek in Chimgk' 
ing; * "Release the Vietnamese revolutionai^ 
trom jail and help them return to Viet Nam 
to fight the Japanese." 

It was late 1933, Japan’s military force 
controlled most of Asia. 

Of the 100 Vietnamese released, only a 
hail, unimpressive revolutionary known as 
l ong Van So agreed to accept 140 old rifles 
and begin a guerilla campaign against the 
Japanese. 

Tong Van So is belter known today as 
Ho Chi Minh, the gaunt President of North 
Viet Nam, who has at his command a military 
force estimated at 400,000 regulars and more 
than one million militiamen. 

"I wonder if the fate of the world might 
not have been changed il Ho had not been 
given those 14Q rifles," says Sun Pao-kong, a 
former general who headed the nationalist in¬ 
telligence network in Liuchow in 1943. "H 
anyone knew then what they know today, I 
doubt if Ho would have been released." 

Sun recalled in an interview with the 
Associated Press that Ho’s release and subse¬ 
quent events are believed to have helped tO 
boost him to prominence. 

Ho came to China to recruit help ftwr a 

f ucrilla war against the Japanese in Viet Nam, 
un said. But Ho and his countrymen were 
jailed when it was believed they were involved 
in a plot against the nationalist Government 
"Our orders were to organic the Viet¬ 
namese and infiltrate them into Viet Nam as 
guerillas. 
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“We olU’K'il ihciii 140 old idlts. The 
other VictiKiiiusu <ti the ollti but lio 

agreed to uikc liic weapons. 

" I he 140 I lilts vveirn'i imuh ol an aisc- 
nal, but thc) imdoul>te(lU litlptd lio get to 
his picsent posituni. lio and ilic iiiJcs wcie 
loaded ubuaid a ini(.k and the i<ist 1 saw ol 
him was when he was iliiven lowaid the Clii 
nese-Vieln.imese bolder. 

* * * 

GOlISL’S FiR.'sl’ 

GA^iDIllJl’S 

N'aihiiiain Ciodsc had made the lust at 
tempt on Maliatma (.aiidhi's lite in july 1944 
when the Fathci of the Nation, aftci his 19 
months’ deteiilion in Aga Khan palate, was 
rotouping at Paruliagnni, a lull station 60 
nnlcs fioin Poona, attordiiig to the “Poona 
Herald” an English daily. 

Godsc, dressed in loose shirt,'pyjama and 
Nclu'u jacket, had tiied to pounce on Gaudhiji 
with a brandished knife, at his piasci meeting 
at the Uhadie School hall. 

Two young men, one ol wliom has been 
identified as Mam Shankui V'. Purohil, a lodge 
owner, were stated to have caught hold ol the 
slogan-siioutiiig Godsc, but on Gaiidhiji’s ad¬ 
vice let him oft. 

Gandhiji was staled to have conveyed a 
message to Godsc asking him to slay with him 
for about u week so that he (Godse) could 
have a cleai idea ol his vi -ws on public and 
personal issues. CJoil->e, liowcvei, declined the 
offer. 

Latei the police ai rested Godse and lus 
companions. Gandhiji mtetvcncd and they 
were released and sent to Poona. 

* * * 

BUl>i)kiA CAVES DISCOVERED 

Seven "Buddha caves” of tlie period about 
2,000 B.C^. have been discoveretl in the Kadia 
hills near Jhajiporc village of Jhagadiya 
taluka in Broach distiict by the State Archaeo¬ 
logical Department. 

Dr. Bhanu Prasad Pandya, Gujarat’s 
Deputy Ministci lor Education, told Press¬ 
men in Ahiiicdabad on October 6, 1966, that 
die caves appeared to have been carved out 
in the rocks and had rooms, verandahs and 
pUlars. In one of thc caves there were some 
,vrttings engiavcd in Brahmi. There was also 
1 pillar with lion head. 

There appeared to be some brick "stupas”' 
n the jungle nearby, Dr. Pandya added. 


131 DAYS IN CAVE 

A young French rcstjurant owner on Oc¬ 
tober 9, 1966, completed 131 days underground 
in a cave north-west of Nice and unwittingly 
biokc the world record. * 

* » * 

CARDS TO TEACH ENGLISH 

Tombola has been successfully taken into 
the classiooms of Birmingham schools to help 
inunigiant children learn English. The 
method enables children not only to enlarge 
ilicir vocabularies but also to understand the 
uTincnicnts of thc language. 

Each game is played on cards, with a 
phrase written into each square. Every child 
lias a dittereiu card and when the teacher 
holds up, tot example, an illustration of a 
book on a shelf, the child with “The book is 
on the shell” on one of his cards covers that 
square. 

The technique has not only been used in 
the teaching of children.. Their fathers and 
mothers have * been taught the same way at 
evening classes. 

Education experts say that one of the 
great advantages of thc method is that there 
is no possibility of the student using his own 
language during Ihe learning process. 

» * * 

TOKYO HAS HIGHEST POPULATION 

Tokyo remains" the world’s largest city 
with 8,901,341 population, followed by New 
York’s 7,989,000. The population of New 
York has fallen by about 100,000 since 1963, 
according to the UN Population Annual for 
1965. 

But considering cities and their suburbs 
together. New Yoik tops the list with 
11,260,000 followed by Tokyo, 10,654,000, 
London 8,186.830, Paris 7,369.387, Buenos 
Aires 7,000,000, Los Angeles 6.674,000, Chica¬ 
go 6,591,000 and Mo-scow 6,423,000. 

The UN document contains n6 figures 
for People’s China. 


I lave you ever picked up twenty pounds? 
. . .if you, as you are now, were strap an 
adritional twenty pounds to your body and 
wear tliis extra weight day and ni^t, week in 
and week out, in a very short time you’d be 

on the way to physical breakdown.But 

that’s precisely what we’re doing if we allow 
ourselves to j^t overweight. —-Rex Edwards. 




i7-IVUL£ LONG BRIDGE-TUNNEL 

One of the latest enfinecring feats to fire 
man's imagination is the Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge-Tunnel Ocean Highway—A combina 
lion of bridge and tunnel which extends for 
more than 17 miles across the mouth of 
Chesapeake Bay on the U.S. East Coast. 

Now just a year old> it has earned 8.5 
million dollars in tolls paid by the drivers of 
1.3 million vehicles which crossed it in the 
first 12 montlis. Eventually, the tolls will 
detray the entire cost of the project and the 
bridge and tunnel complex will oecome part 
of me interstate highway system. 

Despite its length, the project is not the 
longest oveiwater structure' ever built.—some 
eigiit other U.b. projects surpj^ss it in length 
and the suspension span, tlie eleventh long¬ 
est—but none required the engineering skill 
that it commanded and the experience tlius 
gained may be considerable value to similar 
projects in the futuie, including, perhaps, a 
Lunnel under the English Channel. 

7'hc Bay Bridge-'lhimicl stretches literal¬ 
ly out of sight across the* Chesapeake Bay. In- 
duded in tne complex are 12.5 miles of con- 
:rete trestles 30 feet above the water, two one- 
cnile tunnels, two steel bridges, four man- 
nade islands, and 1.5 inile.s of earth-filled 
causeways 28 feet wide. 

The builders faced every possible obs- 
.acle—strong tides, shifting sand, sudden and 
violent storms. The anchoring of the tunnels 
required the building of four eight-acre 
islands each complete with a seven-storey ven- 
ilation building. The suspension span, 1,600 
cet long, hangs from cables 200 feet above the 
nain Chesapeake ship channel. It required 
me million cubic yards of concrete and 110 
nillions pounds of steel to build. 

The bridge took nine years to build and 
x>st 200 million dollars but the tolls collected 
vill soon pay for it since it offers east coast 
Irivers savings in time and money on their 
ouUiw^d trek to the 'Catolinas and Florida. 

For the taxpayers it js truly a bai^in— 
t will not cout them a single cent. 


NOW, PAPER GARMENTS! 

Paper clothes are becoming a household 
item in the United States. 

Begun as a novelty around the first pat 
uf the year, the demand for clothes made o 
paper is rapidly increasing. “The sky’s th 
limit on future production,” according t< 
one department store executive. 

Women say there are a number of ad 
vHutages in buying and wearing paper dresiei 
especially if the)' are for use in doing houtt 
hold chores. Prices are low—1.25 dollars if 
4.00 dollars—they aie fire and water resistan 
and can lie di.scarded when dirty. In fact 
Abraham and Stiauss, a New York depart 
incnt store, calls its paper dress departmen 
‘‘The Waste Basket Boutique”. 

At first, according to the Wall Slree 
Journal, only a few department and specialt; 
stores sold paper dresses, but begmning will 
the auiuinii season, stores across the natioi 
will be selling them. 

The manufacturers say their sales an 
booming. In less than 6 months, Scott Papei 
Company sold more than 500,000. Mar 
Manufacturing Company, which shipper 
120,000 pieces of paper apparel in June afic 
july, estimates that its fall line, including : 
4.U0 dollars floor-length formal gown, will ex 
iced 1.2 million pieces. \ noted flour manu 
r.icturet, Pillsbury Company, is ofl'ering 
paper dress for 1.00 dollar and a boxtop nrotr 
one of its products. 

The National Salety Council says tht 
dresses arc fire resistant, though they will lose 
(his resistance when exposed to water. 

* «■ * 

GLASS ARMOUR! 

A new light-weight armour has been deve¬ 
loped in the United States. Consisting of 
ceramic facing and a fibreglass backing, it 
stops high-velocity bullets from rifles and 
machine guns as well as pistol bullets. 

The armour is in sharp contrast to the 
heavy, motion-restricting metal suits tvorn by 
medieval knights to ward off 'arrows, spears 
and sword thrusts. It weighs only a fractioif 
as much as the old and can he put nn or taken 
off casilv and auicklv. 
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For piotcttioii ol ihc lorso, a curved, 
Ijody-fitlinf; chest piece and a tonioured back 
piece of the aiinour arc insetted into a cloth 
vest U'hicli slips oser tlie head of the 'wearer 
so as to hang fiom his slioulders. 'I'he vest 
is tied at the waist. 

Leg and lingh pieces of the armour are 
equipped witli .straps to hold them- in place. 
They cause viitiially no hindrance to walking 
or other normal leg movements. 

'riic hieakihroiigh tiiat led to the pro¬ 
duction of these armour kits was the deve¬ 
lopment by the Coors Porcelain Company ol 
Golden, Colorado, of curved ceramic material 
which is mated to the fiberglass backing by 
the Aerospace Division of the Goodyear 1 yre 
and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Not only much lighter than steel or alu 
minium armour, the new material is more 
elIVctive a.s a hiillot sloppet. 

It s * *' 

LiriUii> CONTRA/CEPTIVE 

family planm-is in the United Slates aie 
ussling a licpiid contraceptive which has prov¬ 
ed 100 i>ei cent cdlective in more than 4.000 
tcvsls, a .New \’ork gynaecologist disclosed in 
London recently. 

Di. Donald .Swat/. Dirccioi of Obstetric.s 
and G\anaccoiog) at liatlem Hospital, told a 
medical conference yesterday tlic coiilracep 
live ma^ eventually be more popular with 
women than the pill. 

I'he drug contained the same hormones 
as the pill, but in a dillcrent formula. 

NOW, VKGL’IABLE MILK! 

Uang.doie citizens will soon be drinking 
vegetable milk. 

.V product named letlone’ is the result 
of lescaieh by Central Food Technological 
Institute, .My.soie. 1 he Institute is now run¬ 
ning a pilot project to prtxluce lectone at 
tiangalote Dairy. The jJioduct is being tested 
for consumer acceptance. 

* * « 

DODGING HUMAN DEATH 

Research workers in Britain aic ticaring 
the day when they will be able to replace al¬ 
most any clkscuscd liuman organ w'ith a healthy 
•me-—thus incieasing life's span. At present- 
therc are 26 parts which they can replace. 
The' number is bound to grow, 

^But in America there are even societies 
•t«riir-:armi to hcatinp'.death. Ohc of these is- 


the Life Extension Society' wlmse mot^ 
“Freeze now and live later,” and another 
t!ie Life-Span Society. 

The “extensionists’’ argue that while, pn 
seut-day doctors cannot beat death there is 
good chance that doctors at some future dat 
will have found the secret. Therefore th 
.Society offers, to anyone with sufficient monc; 
the facilities for preserving the body unt 
such a day arrives, 

Bcxlies arc frozen at the extreme temp 
laiure of 320 degrees below zero. The hop 
is that, perhaps in the next century, the in 
z.eii remains cvdl be thawed out and scientist 
will be able to cuie the disease of death, there 
i>v reviving the patient. 

i'he Society has even thought of creatui 
(oiiiforts fur the next life. A patient can bu 
a life insurance policy at 15>000 dollars whicl 
in the intervening years, will accrue a tid 
amount of interest. 

I’hc Life-Span Sotieiy is devoting its n 
sources to investigate obesity as the cause u 
premature ageing and death. 

»-»-••- 

EDIBLE OIL vROM CHAFF 

Kdihle oil can be produced from ric< 
chaff left after decortication, claims an Eg^’p 
tian engineer. 

He is Mr. Saad, prcxiuctioii director ai 
lire Oil Extracts Company in Cairo. 

In experiments already carried out, oil 
lias been extracted representing 15 per cent 
(if the waste material involved. 

Fhree plants are being set up in Egypt 
with an aggregate capacity of 10,000 tons to 
extract oil from rice chaff. 

According to engineer Saad the new pro¬ 
cess is simply the neutralization of active enzy¬ 
mes from the rice chaff, which otherwise 
breaks down the oil into fatty acids and gly- 
cerenc, raising the degree of acidity by one Full 
degree per hour. This renders thc oK opaque 
- and unedible. . . 

* * * - 
TUBELESS TV DEVELdlPED 

A system for displaying television ^pictures 
without using a picture tube and related itom- 
ponents was announced by 29!ftiiA Ra^o'Cor¬ 
poration of Cliicagjo reccntlv*', ■ 

T he experimental ‘ uses a User 

(amplified light) beatn topicture ii|. 
a fashion .simila*' *** dnsvie'osoiec! 

tor. 
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During a demonstration of the system, a 
television picture of a quality slightly below 
that of a conventional black and white picture 
set was projected onto a screen. 

The major drawback to production oi 
the new system is cost and the present ineffici 
ency of the laser. The laser used in the de¬ 
monstration cost 8,000 dollars and operated at 

.05 per cent efficiency. 

# » * 

MECHANICAL HEART DEVISED 

A team of Indiana University medical 
school scientists announced recently that they 
had developed a complete mechanical heart 
and were ready to implant it in a patient who 
otherwise would certainly die. 

it has performed efficiently, without bad 
side cffetis, in short-term animal experiments. 

The project was different from that ol 
other groups which have been designing and 
testing devices or pumps to case the load of a 
diseased—but not hopelessly • damaged—heart. 

The Indiana jjroject has been a close col¬ 
laboration of physicians and a;ngineer$, headed 
by Dr. Harries Shumackcr, chairman of the 
school's department of surgery, and Dr. Burns, 
who initiated and co-ordinated the work. 

The mechanical heart was only slightly 
larger than the human heart and approach it 
in efficiency, the team said. 

The power source is an electric motor, 
1.8 inch., by about ona inch, which is attach¬ 
ed to a wire brought through the body wall 
to a battery w-hich can be carried in an ordi¬ 
nary brief case. 

The scientists' future plans include deve¬ 
lopment of a power transmission system po.s- 
sibly with microwaves. It will also investigate 
the possibility of implantable power sources 
such as atomic batteries. 

# * * 

MOON IS PEAR-SHAPED 

The Lunar Orbiter's behaviour in fligL.s 
has slv>wn that the moon is slightly pear-shap 
ed, NASA reported recently. - 

A spokesman said: '‘Theie is a bulge at 
the moon's North Pole and a depression at the 
South Pole, bach about a quarter of a. mile and 
in between there is a light additional bulge of 
.^alx^ pne-eighth of a mile." 

The s|wkesinan told.'a news conference 
that data :(ill then indicauS that the moon*s 
gravity was about what bad tfeen Carculateil, 
ai^YUd one-sixth of‘the earth V cravi tv. • 


Lunar experts said they ^were • 
that the variations in the moon's shap^« mb 
previously it had appeared that the bpdy ^ 
quite symmetrical. ., 'r;. 

However, since the radius of .tte moon. ,i 
1,000 miles, and the lunar bulges, ^ 
than a quarter of a mile, the variatipn. is tp< 
slight to be shown on small-scale drawings- '< 

Mr. William Watson, Lunar' .Othite 
spacecraft integration manager, said ^at u] 
to 2,15 p.m. yesterday, 1,917 commands . ha« 
been sent to the spacecraft, and had, resultet 
in 108 manoeuvres. 

Mr. William Michael, Lunar Orbi^ 
project officer, said there is a good probabilit; 
the spacecraft will hit the moon after abou 
six months unless its orbit is changed, 

Mr. William Michael’s associate said .thi 
moon has mountains six miles high, and ir 
the end Lunar Or biter “might knock olf ’ thi 
top of a mountain". 

The'spacecraft has taken 138 pairs . -0 
pTioiographs and sent back 22 of them, inclild 
ing those covering part of four potenthli 
Apollo landing sites. 

* * * 

X-RAY MENACE TO HEALTH 

.Some respected voices are now bein£ 
heard, advising much greater caution in u$< 
of X-ray equipment, because of the danger (i: 
lioth the user and the person being X-rayecI 
The same warning applies to use of flutxros- 
ropes. Over-exposure to X-rays, these oritict 
assert, can shorten life, cause cell damage and 
be responsible fot changes in a person's gan^ 
causing possible hereditary damage to babies 
to be born in future generations. 

I he discovery of the X-ray dates back 70 
years. Its benefits have been so widely reO(^- 
nized that in the United States for exampk 
there are today an estimated 113,000 X-ray 
machines and perhaps half the people arc X- 
rayed each year. 

The latest caution sounded in U.S. comes 
from Senator £. L. Bartlett of Alaska, who is 
currently urging the "U.S. Congress to estab^ 
lish national standards for both the marketing 
of X-ray and fluoroscope equipment and f<i¥t 
the training' and qualifications of personnel 
who operate these machines. 

Bartlett cited information, taken ftpi% 
"ireputable professional publications," to indi| 
cate the extent of the dan«r.' In the 
years of the-development of X-ray 
he said, over tOfl radiologists died of skin 
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leer brought o«i as a result of exposure to X- 
- rays. 

Radiologists, he added, have experienced 
incidences of leukemia, a disease of the blood- 
forming tissues. 10 times greatts- than the ge¬ 
neral population. A 1963 study showed tlut 
the life expectancy of LJ.S. radiologists had 
been statistically shortened as a result of ex- 

E nure to X-rays. A 1962 study of the case 
stories of 700.000 children born in one area 
of the U.S. indicated that the incidence of 
cancer was about 40 per cent higher in chil¬ 
dren who had received X-ray exposure in their 
mother's womb. 

"It is clear that X-ray machines are dan¬ 
gerous when improperly handled," Bartlett 
told the Senate. "Fluoroscope machines are 
even more dangerous. The average fluoros- 
cope examination exposes the patient to ap¬ 
proximately 200 limes more radiation than he 
would receive from an X-ray machine. This 
is if the machine is properly used. If it is im¬ 
properly us«l, the radiation exposure is even 
greater. 

ns* 

BACTERIAL RESISTANCE TO DRUGS 
TRANSFERABLE 

Bacteria can pass on to other species of 
bacteria, as well as to each other resistance to 
antibiotics, two Chicago researchers reported 
recently. 

Dr. Sherwin Kabins and Dr. Sidney 
Cohen, of Michael Reese Hospital, published 
their report in the August issue of the New 
England Journal of Medicine. 

An editorial in the. journal commentirg 
on the discovery of Dr. Kabins and Dr. Coi.cn 
said: "It appears that unless drastic measures 
are taken very soon, physicians may Gnd ihoiii- 
selves in the pre-antibiotic middle ages in the 
treatment of infectious diseases.” 

Dr. Kabins commented: "However, this 
is not an explosive situation. It has been 
with us for years. But while its spread 
through the population of the world has been 
relatively slow, it is serious and potentially 
very dangerous. It means we have to properly 
appraise our use of anti-biotics." 

Doubt never builds anything. It can only 
tear down. Success demands a nansitirn from 
self disirtisi lo .self-reliance. 

— r>r. lV(r;litiiit /•'. /V/r/g'i««, 
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TRIPARTITE CONFERENCE IN 
NEW DELHI 

The tripartite meeting between India, 
the (JAR and Yugoslavia was opened in New 
Delhi on October 21, 1966, by Smt. Indira 
Gandhi with a call to raise the voice of hu¬ 
manity to assert that war is not inevitable. 
She said there was no alternative to peaceful 
co-existence which can gain added meaning 
through active international coop>eration. The 
Prime Minister said the threats to newly inde¬ 
pendent nations were subtle and varied. There 
were economic and political pressures, a com¬ 
bination of social conservatism and revival¬ 
ism, and overt and covert efforts to undermine 
the integrity of composite societies. Above 
all, there was the stark fact of poverty and 
hunger, aggravated by the population explo 
sion. In a shrinking w'orld, shfi said, prosper 
ity and progress, like peace and freedom, were 
indivisible. It was in the interest of all na¬ 
tions that these threats be met. Referring to 
Vietnam, Smt. Gandhi said that brutal and 
tragic conHict raging there ftiust be ended be¬ 
fore it engulfed the world. There was only 
one real solution, a peaceful political settle¬ 
ment in keeping with the wishes of the peo¬ 
ple of Vietnam and free from all outside in¬ 
terference. Smt. Gandhi also called upon in¬ 
dustrially advanced nations to help correct 
the imbalance created by the wide disparity 
between rich and poor countries. On our 
part, she said, the non aligned, developing 
nations made a tremendous effort to become 
self-reliant. Only in this way would be given 
fuller meaning and content to our independ¬ 
ence. 

Sneaking of the tripartite meeting, Smt. 
Gandhi said it would give new meaning and 
purpose* to our friendship and cooperation, 
which has helped to sustain the dialogue ol 
peace in a sharply divided world. She wcl 
pomM President Tito and President Nasser as 
partisans of peaa and architects of a new and 
^tter world. She said they were svmbols and 
represented land marks in modern history., 
The Prime ^ Minister said the meeting reflect 
ed the desires, interests and common aspira¬ 
tions oi our peoples. What binded the three 
countries was riot only .rimilarity of appro“ch 
to international events, bm their vision of the * 


kind of society they wished to create, in whlcli..< 
old injustices were removed and a new social- ., 
ist order was established, giving opport^unity . 
for the full unfolding of the human personal 
ity. Smt. Gandhi said non-alignment has rais^ 
ed the voice of reconciliation and human con¬ 
science above the harsh din of armaments, cbld 
war polemics and the angry clash of alliances.. 
It was a means towards the larger end 
peaceful co-existence. The purpose of non- 
alignment w'as not to build new barriers but 
to weaken existing ones. 

President Nasser, who spoke next, said 
the policy of non-alignment was sound in 
essence despite successive developments. Thjft ' 
genuine principles of this nol’cy were stiH 
true, ExpeT-icnce reaffirmed this belief evefjr- ;• 
dav*and strengthened our faith in it. pj«i-’., 
dent Nasser said world changed in recent yea3l%‘J,'' 
might call for new efforts, but they did nof 
touch on the genuine princioles of non-aligti-" 
ment. He said the contradictions which serv' 
ed as part of the motive behind the old strife 
still rema'ned the cause of peace and war, 
irresDCft'vc of the balance of nuclear terror, 
remained exposed to arced and adventure.. In ^ 
addition, new contradictions had emerged, fhe 
mo.st serious of which, he .said, was the dis-. 
parity between powerty and wealth and bet¬ 
ween progress and under-dcv'^lopment. Pred-, 
dent Tito, in his speech, said the trinartile 
meeting would concentrate its attention on- 
the international issues which were today wor¬ 
rying the world and which constitute a threat 
to oeacc. He said the situ'’tion in the world 
today was much worse than it was two or thr^ 
years ago. But there were c'*rta»'n positive 
trends also. For examnle, military pacts like* 
NATO are disintegrating. The principles oI 
non-alignment and peaceful co-existence were 
being accented by many countries to an in¬ 
creasing extent. 

In a joint communique issued in New ' 
Delhi on October 24, at the end of their con¬ 
ference, President Tito, Pres'dent Nasser arid 
Smt. Indira Gandhi, called for an immediate 
ending of the bombing of North Vietnam , 
without any pre-conditions. They said that 
the Geneva agieement of 1954 should be im¬ 
plemented. All foreign forcses should bf ■ 
withdrawn from Vietnam. This would 
to p-.-acc . 111(1 enable tlic Vietnamese people, to 
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decide' their future themselves free from all 
external ituerierence. 1 he participation of 
th South Vietnamese National L.iberation 
i''ront would be necessary as one of the main 
parties in uiiy ettorts tor ttie realisation ot 
peace of \'ictuam. President Tito and Presi¬ 
dent Nasser welcomed tlie Tashkent declara¬ 
tion as a signiiicant contribution to the cause 
of peace, in their communique, the three 
Heads of Government reiterated their firm 
opposition to colonialism and neo-colonialism 
in all their forms and inanH'cstations. They 
expressed support for the struggle of the peo¬ 
ples of Suut.iern Rhodesia, Soutii-West Africa, 
Angola, Mozambique, the so-called Portuguese 
Guinea, Aden and the Protectorates. 

The two Presidents and the Prime Minis¬ 
ter fully supported tlic Icg.tuuate rights of 
the Palesiiiiian Arabs and their struggle for 
the realisution of their aspirations. Iney rei¬ 
terated their conviction that the intensification 
of the arms race posed a seriomf threat to in¬ 
ternational peace and security. Theietorc an 
early agreement on general and complete dis¬ 
armament under ellective international con¬ 
trol was one of the most urgent problems fac¬ 
ing the international community. A world 
disarmament conference should be convened 
and all countries should be invited to it. The 
communi({iie called for early conclusion of a 
treaty on non-proliferation of nuclear wea¬ 
pons. 

The (oinraunique also spoke of the eco¬ 
nomic prnolcins ot developing countries, it 
said rapid economic progress ot these countries 
was essential tor saieguordiug their pohtical 
and economic independence. It was neces¬ 
sary for developing countries to initiate new 
measures and to coordinate their individual 
shorts. I'hcy should increase trade among 
Lheinselves and peel their technical and scien¬ 
tific experience. The three leaders deprecat¬ 
ed the use of economic and financial assistance 
is an instrument of pressure. 

« « * 
TRIPARTITE MEETING 
P.M/S Statement in Lok Sabha 

While making a statement in the Lok 
Sabha on Noveml^r 2 on the tripartite meet¬ 
ing held in New Delhi recently, the Prime 
Minister, Suit. Indira Gandhi said that the 
latest UN resolution on South West Africa 
reflected the conscience of the world jnd gave 
x>iiccete expression to the efforts of inipie- 
nenCation would he a challenge which wc 


must meet unitedly. She said perhaps the 
most outstanding result* of this meeting' was 
our collective approacn to tiie economic chal¬ 
lenges to non-alignment and peaceful co-exist- 
cuce. The Prime Minister said the major 
effort for economic grow'th had to be'that of 
developing nations. But the developed coun¬ 
tries could evade their responsibility to ac¬ 
cept and adopt fair trade practices, and to ful¬ 
fill their obligation to transfer at least a not 
one per cent of their gross national product to 
the developing nations. This had to be on 
terms and conditions that did not themselves 
constitute a crippling liability of debt repay¬ 
ment. The Prime Minister said the meeting 
in New Delhi was of three countries only. But 
some of the matters discussed were of great im¬ 
portance and would he of wider interest. The 
results of the deliberations would be shared 
with the non-aligned and other developing 
countries. 

» * • 
GUJARAT OIL REFINERY 
COMMISSIONED 

The two million ton public sector Guja¬ 
rat Rehnery was torni..[ly cumiiiissioncd at 
Koyali, ten kilomciics tium baiocla by the 
President, Dr. Kadnakrishnan on October 18. 
Dr. Rndiiakrishnan hailed the commissioning 
of the rciinery as a great step forward in the 
development of our oil resources. It belongs 
to the entire nation^ he said, and described 
the effort of workers from various parts ot 
the country in seeing it through as yet another 
illustration of our national integrity. About 
Soviet collaboration in the project. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan said we should record our gratitudes 
to them for rendering services to India's in¬ 
dustrial development. The President point¬ 
ed out that a country’s wealth depends ulti¬ 
mately on implementation of the plans and 
the efficiency and integrity with which our re¬ 
sources are developed. We have had all these 
resources all these years, but it had taken us 
much time to develop them and bring them 
into service. Continuing, the President said 
we may take help from other nations but we 
have to try to become self-dependent. . We 
must remember that no country b^omes 
because other countries are g^at. We have 
to live by the sweat of our brow. This is the 
spirit of the Swadeshi. Abpui . the, |»cnefits' 
conferred by the refinery,, the Prudent-^fd 
the general cemdition of tlM pebpleVof ^ijaraUf 
will be imprbved by its prodhcu. 




PRESIDENT G. A. NASSER 

President Carnal Abdel Nasser o£ U.A.R. 
lainc to New Delhi to participate in the Tri- 
[laitite Conlcrence held on Oct. 21 to 25, 1966. 

Ticsident Carnal Abdel-Nasser was born 
>u Jaiiuai) li), in a imuate class tamiiy 

It uciu Mur, a small village in hgypts souen. 

He went to school in Cairo, ivhere he 
iiiished his scconaai) eaucaiion with aistinc 
ion at Naiiua ^ecouuary Iitnool. 

He cm oiled in the Military Academy in 
L937, at tcie age ot 19, and was comnnssmned 
IS a hecond i..ieutcnant in the Intantry in 
|uly, lydd. 

betving with the, 3td Cavalry Battalion, 
iL was tiansieried to Mankabad^ in the south. 
In 1939, at iiie outbreak ot the Second World 
tV.ir, he was translerred to Alexandria, then 
c> hi Alainein, lollowed by two years’ duty 
n the Sudan. 

He then seised as uistiftctor at the Mili- 
ai) Academy in 1942, latei enrolled in the 
l^cncral Slait Caillegc, nvheie he graduated 
vith honours. • 

Laid, he was appointed lectuiei at the 
..cncial Start College. 

He w'as mairied in 1944, and has live 
hildren: two daughteis, Hoda and Mona; 
ind three sons, Knaled, Abdel-Hamid and 
\bdel Hakim. 

He served with distinction during the 
’alestine War, 1948. Severely wounded while 
'ommanding a patrol, he was sent to hospital 
n Ca/a for a month’s convalescence, but in- 
isted upon leaving hospital a few days later 
o rejoinPhis unit at Falouga. 

He founded, organised and led the Free 
llHcers’ Movement which was opposed to the 
orrupt Tcgimc of King Farouk. to feudalism, 
orruption in the Army and Government, 
cureign occupation and economic domination, 
ind to< the corrupt political parties then in 
xistmice Ibtt.Egypt. 

He idanned and executed the Revolution 
»f,July Wt 1952, which tesuUed in the abdica- 
ion apd subs^uent, exUe of King Farouk, the 
fvtx^bvDW Pfrtne old.-regime and the dedara- 


In June, 1956, he was elected first Rresi- 
dent of the Republic of Egypt by an over- 
whelming majority of 99.99 ^r cent of votes 
cast. 

On July 26, 1956, he announced the na¬ 
tionalisation of the former Suez Canal Com¬ 
pany and subsequently stood firm, in defence 
of Egypt’s sovereignty, against armed aggres¬ 
sion. 

He was clectc-d Pieddent of the United 
Aiab Republic, comprising Sy^ia and 
in Februaiy, 1958, by a majority of 99.99 pel 
lent in Egypt and 99.98 per cent in Syria, 

Ihc United Republic has, under th 
guidance ol President Nasser, pursued a polic 
aimed at achieving u soualist state and cnc 
iug Icudaiistic exploitation, and which believe, 
in the dignity oi the individual. 

* * * 
MARSHAL TITO 

Maishal Tito, President of Yugoslavia, 
came to New Delhi on October 21-25, 1966, to 
paiticipate in the Inpartite Conference, 

He W'as born Josip Bruz, in Croatia, on 
May 25, 1892, the seventh ot 15 ctularen. By 
the age ol 18 he was working as a mechanic 
in tnc Dainuer tactory m Viemia and had be¬ 
come a mcinocr of the Social Democratic 
Party. 

During Woild War 1 young Bros was 
conscriptcu into the Austro nungarian Arm,y 
and fought on the Russian kront. He was 
captuica and imprisoned but released after 
the outbreak of tiie October 1917 Revolution. 
He fought with the Red Guards in the Rus¬ 
sian Civil War. 

His activity as a communist leader started 
in the early 1920’s when he also first came 
into contact with Aleksander Rankovic, who 
was to remain a close friend and political as 
sociate until Tito recently removed him from 
his post as Vice-President ot Yugoslavia's Fe 
deral Executive Council and from his positioi 
on the Party Executive Committee. 

firo/ adopted his Croatian , nickname 
Tito, during the late 1920’s, after emergen 
as a practical politician in the newly-fonusQ 
Yt%oslav Communist Party and being tyufi 
imprisoned for fomenting strikes and 
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la 1938 hv wkiu lu Mukuiw, where he wus 
recognised at once as a potential leader ot the 
movement in Yugoslavia. In alter a 

year ol paity p<diiicul activity in Yugoslavia, 
he was recalled to Moscow and awarded the 
post of Secretary-General of the Party, his pre¬ 
decessor having been liquidated by the Stalin 
regime. 

'I'ito retut ned to Belgrade and began to 
reorganise the partisan troops, wlio entered 
World War H in July 1941, when the Ger¬ 
mans invaded the L.S.S.R. By the end of the 
war there were 300,000 men under his com¬ 
mand. 

In November 1943, at Jake, in Bosnia, 
Tito was designated Prime Minister and Min¬ 
ister of Defence in a provisional governmem 
set up by the political arm of the Resistance, 
the "Anti-Fascist Council of National Libera 
tion for Yugoslavia.” 

In 1945 he became head of a united gov 
ernmcnt containing royalist elements, but he 
subsequently removed all non-communist 
members of this and secured a large commun¬ 
ist majority in the (ourse of subsequent elec¬ 
tions. The title Marshal was conferred on 
him at this time. 

1 ito at lust appeared to follow a line ot 
dose cooperation with the U.S..S.R. but dis- 
agreemeiu developeil between Belgrade and 
Moscow over the degree of Soviet control 
Which Stalin was attempting to cxcit. The 
U.S.S.R. censured 1 iio's imlependent attitude 
to the administration of his country and his 
interpretation of Maixist theory. Tito in turn 
denounced Stalin's hegemonistic policy” and 
attempts at "ccoaoraic enslavement” and de¬ 
nied the final authority of Soviet leader.ship. 

lu 1948 Yugoslavia was publicly expelled 
from the Cominlorm. Tito and his followers, 
including Kaiikovic and Milovan Djila-s, were 
denounced in the Soviet press and Yugoslavia 
was subjected to economic blockade by the 
Soviet bloc countries. 

Under a new constitution draw'ii up in 
}953. Tito acquired complete political power 
as first President of Yugoslavia and President 
of the Federal Executive Council. 

yUso elected at the same time to the post 
of Via-President of the Federal Executive 
Council was Milovan Djilas, who some months' 
later expres^d the view* that the Revolution 
in Yugoslavia was complete and that the time 
had come for a lessening of party control and. 
for the growth of ^eater freedom of thought' 
and expression. Djilas followed this up wth 


a public dcnouucaraent 6f "bourgeois” morals 
and way of hie which he claimed the new 
party elite had adopted. 

Djilas was arrested and imprisoned in 
Dctciuocr lyati. in lyoV hJs booK ■‘Ttve New 
l.iass,' uuaLK.iiig the communist system in 
lugoal.ivia aiKi I lie piivtlcges allegedly appro 
pi'icued by il.% leaclers was puolisucd wiiu nis 
knowledge m New York. Djilas is still serv¬ 
ing a piison sentence in Yugoslavia for "dis- 
Uiouiiiig uustiic propaganda with the aim oi 
uiidci'iniiiiug the btuic." 

President Tito has again recently de¬ 
nounced aitcinpis by some critics to decry the 
privileges earned by some members ot the 
guveriung class and claimed that earned pri¬ 
vileges, as opposed to unearned ones, are 
justifiable. 

Since the death of Stalin in 1953: Yugo 
Slav relations ivith the U.S.S.R. have steadily 
improved, with the exception of a period in 
19ob, wlien the risings in Poland and Hun 
gary led lo renewed friction between Bel 
grade and Moscow. 

Tito today also maintains fairly dose re 
lations with a number of Western countries 
and is identified in Afro-Asiaii cirdes with 
non-alignment. He has travelled widely in 
Alrica, India and the Far East. 

At home, i’ito has recently added a new 
organ, a 25-man political Presidium, to the 
State machine. He is also in the process ot 
reorganising the League of Y'ugoslav commun¬ 
ists and "revising” Marxism-Leninism. There 
have been recent ell'orls by a group of non- 
Marxist socialists, led by university lecturer 
Mihajlov to establish some form of political 
opposition, but there is thought to be little 
likelihood that Tito will abandon the con¬ 
cept of a one-party State. Mihajlov was ar 
rested last August when he announced hi$ in¬ 
tention to produce a political magazine enti 
tied "Slobodni Glas” (Free Voice). He was 
convicted in September of anti-State activity, 
including the attempt to disseminate' false in¬ 
formation. 

♦ * * 

M. S. SUBBALAKS^ 

The famous Indian singer,'* Shrimati M. 

S. Subbalakshmi, gave a redtal of Indian 
songs in the U.N. Assembly Hall, as part of 
the United Nations Day (October 24) celebra¬ 
tions, at the invitation of U.N. Secretafy- 
General U Thant. Now she is on a .three^ 
month musical tOur of the West. . ' 

Mrr. Subbalakshmi is acco^ipani^ in 





singing by her two daughters Mrs. Radha 
Viswanathan, and Mrs. Vijaya Rajendran, 
who plays the tambura. Other accompanists 
are V. V. Subramanyam, violinist; T. K. 
Murii, inridangam; and T. H. Vinayakaram, 
ghatam. Their repertoire includes classics, 
popular devotional hymns, and folk songs. 

Mrs. Subbalakshmi was born in Madurai, 
48 years ago. Her mother was none other 
than the famous Veena player Shanmukava- 
divu. 

"Kunju,” as she is known in intimate circles, 
used to accompany her mother to perform¬ 
ances and lisped in songs. 

At the age of 12 she gave a public per¬ 
formance at Bangalore. Her songs were so 
raelodius that then and there a gramophone 
company made a request for recording a few. 
Those records are even now tire rage. 

M. S. moved to Madras, taking residence 
in an unpretentious house at Triplicane. 

One of the earliest to recognise her genius 
was the Nadaswaranf player, Kajaratnam who 
played the part of guru. Others like Chcni- 
bai Vaidyauatha Bhagavathar, Ariyakudi 
Ramanuja Aiyangar etc. also taught her many 
songs. 

Her debut in the musical skyline of Mad¬ 
ras city was sensational—^she was invited to 
sing before every sabha.^ But life was not all 
roses for M. S. Her health was delicate. 
Domestic life was not happy. 

Then came a journalist by name T. Sada- 
sivam into her life. He along with Kalki 
Krishnamurthy were her warm admirers. 

Sadasivam married her. He became her 
friend, philosopher and guide. He nursed 
her musical properties with tender devotion. 

She was persuaded to act in a Tamil 
movie, Seva Sadan, which overnight skyrocket¬ 
ed her into fame. She has also acted in an¬ 
other Tamil film Sakuntala teaming up with 
G. N. Balasubramanian. It was, however, in 
the Hindi movie Meeta that she made an 
outstanding hit. 

She has given up acting and has confined 
herself to giving concerts. 

The mere announcement of a concert by 
her drawa big audiences in every city and 
'town both in North India as we^ as the South. 

A few years back when she sang at Bom¬ 
bay, Bandit Qmkamath who-beard her, jump¬ 
ed cm the platform and {waised her as a sing- 
inig wonder. 


She is today an international figure on' 
the musical world. Among her admirers yritro 
Gandhiji, Mrs. Naidu, Jawaharlal MeBtrO^ 
Rajaji and Lord Mountbatten. 

Mahatmaji used to ask her to sing Bha^an 
songs which had a tonic effect on him. Saroiini 
whenever she visited Madras, used to go to her 
house and request her to sing. 

Though she earned lakhs of rupees, M. S. 
never built a bank balance. Her charity is 
proverbial. She has given several perform¬ 
ances for good causes. For Kasturba memo¬ 
rial alone she gave lakhs. 

Deeply religious by nature, she lives a 
dedicated life. 

She was invited to sing at tlie Edinburgh 
Art Festival in 1963. She created an out¬ 
standing impact. 

Before his death Nehiu presided over at 
concert at Delhi and at its conclusion said; 
“while I am a poor Prime Minister, she is the 
Queen of Indian music.’’ 




EFFECTIVE TREATMENT 
FOR PILES 

HAMDOROm TABOROm 


Is a non-staining 
ointment which 
brings instant rallaf 
from pilaa. Slops 
bleedlnp and shrinks 
and heals piles. 


is a herbal tablet 
which affectively bri¬ 
ngs relief from piles 
and is a valuable 
supplement to Ham- 
doroid. 




Appointments, Awards Etc, 


AFPOlNXxlIENTS 

Mu M. l>. lihal ui iionibay, Mr. F. H. 
VulUbhoy, Joint Sctrctaiy, Minutty o£ Finance 
and Ml. I*. A. Samal, joint sccrctaiy, and J. S. 
Bhownagaiy, Chid Anvisti, Pilius, have been 
appointcHl (liiettors oi tlic 1 ilm Jhinance Coi- 
puidtiuii, Bombay. 

The Piesideiit has appointed Mr. Dharam 
Vira, Governor ot runjao, to be Governor of 
Hariana too. 

'I'he new Au&tiian Ambassador to India, 
br. Johanna Nestoi, picsented his credentials 
to Piesideiit Di. Radhakrishnan on Novem¬ 
ber 9. 

AWARDS AND PRIZES 

1 he leading Aineruan birth control orga¬ 
nisation ‘Planned Paicnthood Woild Popula¬ 
tion’, awaidcd Picsidcnt Johiiion the Margaret 
Sangei Award toi his ‘vigorous and iar-sighted 
leadership.' 

Two Ainericans ptoiesvuis w'eie jointly 
awarded the 1966 Nobel Pii/e for mcdiciiie on 
October 13. They weie Ptof. Peytom Rous, 
87, of the Rotkciellcr Institute, New York and 
Prof. Charles Huggins, 66, of Chicago Univer¬ 
sity Hospital. 

Ihe 1966 Nobel Piizc for Literature had 
been jointly awarded to the two Jewish authors 
Mr. Shamuel Yosef Agnon of Israel and Mr. 
Nelly Sachs of Germany, who lives in Stock¬ 
holm. 

The following eight persons are to receive 
the State awatds on November 1, instituted 
for the fiist time for public service in Mysore 
State. Mrs. Katnaladevi Chattopadhyaya (So¬ 
cial Service), Dr. M. C. Modi (Medicine): Dr. 
Adikesavalu (Surgery); Mr. T. T. Sharma 
(Journalism); M». M. Narasimhayya (Engi¬ 
neering); Mr. J’eranna Gowda Patil (Sodal 
Service), Mrs. Bhagirathi Puranik (Social Ser¬ 
vice); and M. H. I. Kattimani (Education). 

The 1966 Nobel Prize for chemistry was 
awarded to American Professor Robert S. Mul- 
lien of the University of Chicago, Illinois. 

■ Acharya Vinoba Bhave was presented in 
his absence the "Family of Man" organisation’s 
(New York) award for this work in human 
relations on October 25. 

ELECTIONS 

The North Korean Prime Minister, Dr. 
fiim Sung, has been elected Secretary General 
^ the North Korean Workew’ (communist) 
mty. 

Ciani Ourmukh Singh Musafir, President 
of the Punjab PCC, was unanimously elected* 


leader of the Congfess Legislature Party of the 
reorganised Punjab on October 20, in Chandi¬ 
garh. 

Mr. Bhagwal Dayal Sharma, the Pren- 
dent of the Hariana Cougiess, was unanimous¬ 
ly elected leader of the Pradesh 'Congress 
Legislature Party on October 21 in Chandi¬ 
garh. 

VISITS 

Dr. Margaret Jackson, one of the pioneers 
of the family planning movement in Britain, 
arrived in New Delhi on October 18 to helf 
with the laboratory testing o£ the intrauterine 
device progtamme in Delhi, Calcutta, Assam 
and Hyderabad. 

The Crown Prince of Laos, Prince Fong 
Savang, and Princess Manilay Vong Savang, 
arrived in New Delhi on November 3 on a 
14-day official visit. 

Ml. Gin Prasad Burathoki, Defence Min¬ 
ister of Nepal, arrived in New Delhi on Nov¬ 
ember 3 on a two week visit to India in res¬ 
ponse to an invitation from the Defence Min¬ 
ister, Mr. Y. B. Chavan. 

Ail Chief Marshal Sir Charles Elworthy, 
Chief of the Air Staft, Royal Air Force (U.K.), 
arrived in New Delhi on November on a 5* 
day visit. 

Dr. M. 6. Qandau, Director-General of 
the World Health Organisation, arrived in 
New Delhi on November 15 on an official 
visit. 

Ol^ITUABV 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George OgUpt^, 
84, prominent administrator in India under 
British rule, died on October 11 in London. 

Cliffton Webb, 69, star in countless movies 
died on a heart attack in California. 

Dr. Hewlett Johnson, 92, the former ‘Red’ 
Dean of Canterbury, di^ in Canterbury on 
October 22. 

Dr. Iqbal Naroin Gurtu, 89, former Vice- 
Chancellor of Allahabad University and for¬ 
mer Pro-Vice-Chancellor of Banaras Univer¬ 
sity, died in Varamisi on October 22 

Mrs. Aruna Chaudhuri, 46, wife of India’s 
High Commissioner to Cana^, Gen. J. N. 
Chaudhuri, died in Ottawa hotqpital on Nov¬ 
ember 5. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag, 74. eminent ladologirt 
and historian, died in Calcutta <m Novem¬ 
ber 8. . * *' 

Mrs. Rarmskwteri Nehru, 80, a inominettl 
socfal worker, died in Nbw DeQii on NOvem 
ber 8, 




BADMINTON 

l^ehru Badminton: New Delhi—October 16. 

Women’s Singles —Miss Imragard Latz 
AVest Germany) b Miss Imre Rcitvald (Hol¬ 
land) 11-4, 11-4. 

Men’s Singles —Sven Anderson (Denmark) 
b Wong Pek Shen (Indonesia) 15-9, 1510. 

Boys’ Singles — Ramesh Kumar Narang b 
Kajal Saha 12-15, 15-13, 18-15. 

Men’s Sven Anderson, and Per 

Walsoe (Denmaik) b Ling l ung Ping (Indo¬ 
nesia) and Wong Pek Shen 15-8, 15-12. 

SWIMIVIING 

Indo-Ceylon Meet: New Delhi—Octobci 15. 
Men’s Events 

200 Metres Breaststroke —Riimdeo (India). 
200 Metres Backstroke —Chand Rji»» 
(India). 

1()0 Metres Butterfly —Arun Shaw (India). 
200 Metres Freestyle^B'dbu Lai (India). 
4x100 Metres Medley Relay —^India. 
Women’s Events 

100 Metres Butterfly —Susan Swan (Cey¬ 
lon). • 

100 Metres Backstroke —Rima Datta 
(India). 

400 Metres Freestyle —Rima Datta. 

200 Metres Breaststroke —Rima Datta. 

4 X100 Metres Freestyle Relay —^India. 

Swimming the Panama Canal 
Mihir Sen completed his Panama Canal 
Swim on October 31, 9-50 p.m. Ist. He start¬ 
ed from the Atlantic end, had a rest after 
15 hours and completed by swimming about 
100 yards into the Pacific approach to the 
Canal. Jlis time for the swim was 35-1/2 
htftirs. He covered between 41 and 42 miles. 

FOOTBALL 

D^OM. Toumament-f’Jilem D4hi—Octobw 18. 

Foniab Police (Jullundur) defeated Lead¬ 
en (luUundur) in the Cm^ration Stadium 


helped Andhra Pradesh, runners-up, to win 
the championship with a 2-1 verdia. 
CYCLING 

National Championships —Chandigarh 

Brilliant paddling by the Punjab mefl 
brought them one more gold medal when they 
won the gruelling 100 kilometres road race 
October 18. 


Sd^W^Bangalore—Novem- 
by Mysore rigplit back^Muniraj 


Punjab won the men's team championship 
in the 21st National cycling meet which 
eluded on October 19. 

HOCKEY 

Nehru Memorial Tournament-^finA —Qc^ 

^r 28. 

Indian Hockey Federation (Reds) 
the match on spin of coin. Both the t(^ilM 
IHF (Reds) %nd IHF (Blues) had scored <a^B[ 
goal each. 

TABLE TENNIS 

North-Zone Inler-University Championships 
Lucknow. r 

Delhi retained the championship fa^ 4** 
feating Indian Institute of Technology, Kant 
pur, by five matches, to one on October 3®, " 
Inter-University Table Tennis —Lucknow. 

Delhi won the championship defeatiiM 
Bombay by five matches to four on October 2i£ 

GOLF 

Eisenhower Cup —Mexico City. 

Australia won the World Championship 
on October 30 with a best three aggregate 
877. The U.S. were second with 879. 

VOLLEYBALL 

National Trophy —Hyderabad—Novembei: 4 
Services reipined the trophy after s4l 
years defeating Punjab. 

INCOME-TAX OFFICER’S 

A. K. Banerjae’s 

Guide To Income-Tax Officers' (II) 

Examination - Rs. 5.S0 

, Siigeeation : Ques. & Ans : Optional > 
P^ers ; Five Year Plans : Essays On , 
Current-Topics, etc. 
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11. Mr. S. K. P:i(il, Railway Minister, said in 
Meerut that 500,000 employees were enough 
to the railways. As such, of the 1.4 million 
employees about 900,000 were surplus. 

12. In the grip of the worst-cver drought in 
iUi history, U.P. faces a grave foml crisis. The 
failure of the monsoon has hard hit the kha- 
tif crop. The loss is estimated at Rs. 110 
erOres. This is the second year of successive 
failure of crops. 

The Hyderabad—Kazipet Express colli<l- 
ed Kazipet express at Ghatkesar, 20 kilome¬ 
ters from Hyderabad. First reports said- 100 
persons were killed or injured in the accident. 

IS. Orders under Section 144 Cr. P.C. were 
promulgated in the municipal area of Bur- 
awan town for a period of five days following 
claves between students and the police. The 
poHce ired six rounds of tear gas shells and 
made several lathi charges. The police stated 
that the trouble started after a school student 
was run over and killed by a lorry near the 
main entrance to the town on Grand Trunk 
Road. 

Hurricane INEZ killed six people, left 
SliOOO homeless and caused crop losses esti¬ 
mated at 144 million dollars when it scythed 
through Mexico’s Gulf Coast on October 9. 

14. The Assam Government has confirmed re¬ 
ports of attempts at large-scale infiltration ol 
Pakistani nationals into Assom. 

The coalition Cabinet of Prime Minister 
Jo Cals of Netherlands resigned after suffer¬ 
ing a 75-62 defeat in Parliament on financing 
its ambitious programme in a time of infla¬ 
tion. 

Pupils at a Belbourne school will raise 
Rs. 1,680 a year from their pocket money to 
adopt two Indian orphans, says a Press release 
of: the Australian High Commission, . New 
t)ejhi. 

15. ^ The first India-built warship will be made 
ovdr to the Indian Navy by 1971. The Maza- 

Dock which has been entrusted with tho 
task of building a Leander Class frigate, held 
an jimpressive ceremony to mark the laying of' 

thr' kf’f'l fn iilitiaM rmitlriirlmn 


Hurricane INEZ was reported to have 
left at least 5,000 Haitians dead in its sweep 
through the poverty-stricken Negro republic 
of Haiti. 

16. Vice Chancellors and eminent education¬ 
ists who began a 3-day conference in New 
Delhi to consider various problems connected 
with the present student unrest in the country 
expressed the view that maintenance of disci¬ 
pline at university centres and in colleges 
should be left to V-Cs, Principles, teachers and 
students. 

The United States secretary of Defence, 
Mr. Robert McNamara, said in an interview 
published in Hong Kong that the United 
States had no desire or reason to attack China. 

17. The Government appointed Mr. Mehr 
Chand Mahajan, former Chief Justice of India, 
to go into the border disputes between Maha¬ 
rashtra and Mysore, and Mysore and Kerala. 

The Chinese.Red Guards have launched 
an open poster attack on the Communist 
Party Chairman, Mr^ Mao Tse-Tung, and 
Marshal Lin Piao, says Ceteka, quoting the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party newspaper 
"Rude Pravo.” 

Five students were killed and 50 injured 
in Jammu when the police fired on a proces¬ 
sion taken out in denance of the prohibitory 
order. 

Russia has banned the import of all books 
from China published after 1963. 

The General Assembly admitted Bot¬ 
swana and Lesotho as the 120th and 121st 
members of the United Nations. 

The Indian Vice-President, Dr. Zakir 
Husain, flew into Kuala Lumpur to a warm 
welcome. [ 

18. The Revolutionary Oovemment has 
decided to withdraw Burma from the stm'ling 
area. 

. Burma’s departure from the sterling bloc 
was at the prodding of the British Cavern- > 
ment, according to a statement imued by 
Treasury in Lradon. 

The President formally inaugturated the 
second unit <>i the Gujmt refinery at .Koyali 
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The Turkish Government published a 
decision in the official gazette t0 confiscate 
Syrian property in Turkey. 

The death toll in Yesterday’s earthquake 
along Peru’s central coast climbed to about 
100 . 

19. China is about to stage its fourth atomic 
test and this time it is expected to be a hydro¬ 
gen bomb blast which may be many times 
stronger than the uranium fission device. 

Syria ordered general mobilisation and 
conscription in the wake violent incidents 
along the Israeli border. 

21. A black avalanche of waste coal and slag 
swept down a hillside on Welsh mining villa^ 
Aberfan to entomb more than 100 children m 
a school and kill other people in their homes. 

Red Guard posters demanding that Mar¬ 
shal Chen Yi, Chinese Foreign Minister, be 
“burned to death” appeared on walls facing 
the Foreign Ministry, Japanese correspondents 
in Peking reported, 

22. Laotian Government force! reoccupied the 
Savannakhet airport south of Vientiane before 
dawn following the withdrawal of rebellious 
air force units. 

The Soviet Union launched an unmanned 
spacecraft, Luna 12, towards the moon appa¬ 
rently on a picture taking mission and per¬ 
haps on the nrst round trip between the earth 
and the moon. • 

A Bombay medical student. Miss Reita 
Faria, was selected Miss India 1966 at the 
Angel Face beauty contest held in Bombay. 

23. The North Vietnam News Agency report¬ 
ed that 40 people were killed when six U.S. 
planes boml^d and strafed a school in North 
Vietnam. 

The Indian Embassy in Paris has received 
an envelope containing 15.000 French francs 
equivalent to Rs. 22,750 as a donation to 
meet the food shortage in India. 

24. Pre^dent Tito, President Nasser and Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi reiterated that the bombing of 
North Vietnam should be ended immediately 
without any preconditions as a first step to¬ 
wards a de-escalation of a military operations 
in Vietnam. 

Nearly ,100 jpersons, mostly women and 
ciiildl^, were reported massing after a boat 
kd^rying passengt^s to the Dussehra fair at 
Nmnajfi sank mid-stream Jn the Kosi in 
Saiiars^ distrkt. . 

Thir^-twb persons wore kill^ and nine * 
nljured when'-22 Iknyh 'Noftlt Bihar. 


'Express ran into a aowd of Puja rey^lnm^jit 
Lakhiseraii Station of Eastern Railwaib';^ 
miles from Patna in Monghyr district, ,} 

Posters in Peking’s main thoroughfice 
mand the removal firom office of the Itei£3{^ 
of China, Mr. Liu Shao-Chai, a Hugadbitt 
Communist Party newspaper emrespondent in 
Peking reported. 

25. The United States and its allies in Viet'- 
nam agreed to withdraw their forces within 
six months if North Vietnam pulled bade its 
troops halted infiltration and reduced the 
level of violence. 

The Administrative Reforms Commission 
has recommended the creation of two - ind^ 
pendent authorities to be known as *Lok Pal’, 
and ‘Lok Ayukt’ to probe into citizens’ eom: 
plaints and allegations of administrative ‘ex¬ 
cesses’ and mala fide exercise of discretiop by 
Ministers j^nd officials. 

• The special military tribunal in Jakarta 
sentenced the former Foreign Minister, 
Subandrio, to death for involvement in 
abortive pro-communist coup of last year.^^ , 

Five tram cars were set on fire and stonifa, 
were thrown at firemen by an ang^ crowd lit 
college street, central Calcutta, after a boy 
was run over and killed by a tram car. • ’ . 

India will for the first time export |Mro- 
cessed human hair wigs worth about RJi. 17 
crores over a period of seven years to the 

26. A fire raced through five decks of the heM 
American aircraft carrier ‘oriskany’ as she 
cruised in the Gulf of Tonkin, killing at least 
45 officers. 

Delhi will have a High Court of its own 
from October 31,. 

Pakistan has informed the Arab League 
that it has withdrawn its candidature £ac 
membership of the U.N. Security CouncU in¬ 
favour of Syria which is supported by 
League. 

Congolese President Joseph Bobutu. sadK 
ed his Prime Minister Leonard Mulamba who 
reportedly turned down an alternative post ^ 
as Defence Minister. 

27. China successfully fired a nuclear weapon, 

with a guided missile. . ■ ■ 

U Nu, former. Prime Minister of Burma, 
and U Ba Swe, former Deputy Premier 
President of AFPFL (now deduct) were 
leased. , -ym 

Mr. Dev Kanta Bardoah, Education 
ister of Assam, resigned from the Staff ' ! 
net. 
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The demarcation of 426 miles of Assam 
last Pakistan border has been completed so 

Car. 

M The U.N. General Assembly ended South 
Africa’s mandate over South-West Africa. It 
d^ared that henceforth the territory “is a 
direct responsibility of the United Nations." 

The Supicme Couit icsiiaincd the new 
Vice-Chancellor of Osmania University from 
taking over diaigc of his oHite. 

Sou'h Vietnamese tioops reported killing 
137 Vietcong in a battle in Mekong delta. 

China Loudeinned the icccnt tripartite 
summit conference in New Delhi as a part of 
UJ5.—Soviet schemes for large-scale global 
coUaboratiou. 

39. Mr. J. K. Sukhai, leader of the under 

S ound Naga delegation, told newsmen at Dum 
um airport that their talks with hfrs. Gandhi 
had reached a stage of deadlock on some bpsic 
points—ova the Nagas’ demand for sover 
dgnty. 

'I'he Soviet Union announced that its 
Luna 12 unmanned satellite, had taken photo- 

S aphs of the moon from orbit. 

. Violent demonsti ations against President 
Johnson’s visit erupted in Kuala Lumpur and 
other west Malaysian towns. 

President Joirnson while speaking in 
Kuala Lumpur warned Peking that any nu- 
dear capability China could develop "can and 
will be deterred." 

The i'oreign Minister of Guinea and 18 
ofl^ials, on their way to a meeting of the 
Organisation of African Unity at Addis 
Ababa, were taken into protective custody in 
Accra. 

31. Mr. Mohan Lai, Mr. Brish Bhan and Mr. 
Nlranjan Singh Talib, all censured by the Das 
Commission have been included in the 21* 
member Punjab Ministry. 

NOVEMBER 

1. Four persons were killed and at least 
right persons were injured in widespread dis¬ 
turbances in Visakhapatnam. Orders under 
Section 144 Cr. P.C. were promulgated in the 
town. 

The Administrative Rsforms Commission 
MS recommended the appointment of two 
Di^udsman-type institutions with wide 
aowers and independent of the executive, the 
[ef^dature and the judiciary, to deal with com-/ 
[mints by citizens against the administrative 
sds of Ministers, Secretaries to the Uriion and 


State Governments and officials. The institu¬ 
tion to deal with complaints against Ministers 
and Seaetaries will be designatoi as Lokpal 
whose status is to be the same as the Cmef 
Justice of India. ' 

The Punjab and Hariana ministries wae 
sworn in by the Governor of the two States, 
Mr. Dharam Vira. 

A joint army and civilian expedition has 
climbed the 22,500-ft. high virgin Gori Chen, 
the highest peak in NEFA. 

2. The limit for the declaration of gold orna¬ 
ments in private possession under the amend¬ 
ed gold control rules has been fixed at 2,000 
grams or 171.5 tolas for individuals and twice 
that amount—4,000 grams or 343 tolas for 
families. Only parties in possession of gold 
ornaments in excess of these figures would be 
required to file declarations with the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Seven members of a United Nations com¬ 
mand patrol were killed and one was wound¬ 
ed when they \^ere attacked by a number of 
North Korean soldiers about 800 metres south 
of the demilitarized zone. 

3. A seveie cyclonic storm swept over Mad¬ 
ras, playing havoc with shipping in and out¬ 
side Madras harbobr and disrupting normal 
life in the city. Twenty-six members of the 
40'member Chinese aew of a Panamian 
freighter, SS "Progreso", were feared to have 
perished on board after the vessel. 

Ghana prevented a party of eight Chi¬ 
nese Communist diplomats and their aides 
from flying out of the country. 

An anti-communist newspaper reported 
the Chinese had crushed two rebellions—one 
on Hainan Island on the Gulf Tonkin and 
the other in Sinkiang border ol the Soviet 
Union.. 


ABE YOU UNEMPLOYED 

If so, why not read this book * 

<*1001 TOP JOBS FfHK MATBIC, 
GRADUATES £1^.** 

Most complete upto date guide ci Ifrdig'ilj 
outstanding job oppc^unlties for Matfric, HA* 
B.A., B.Sc., B.E., MA, Etc Cbnuins de||iled 
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i. The Prime Mi^Lister, Mrs. Indira .Gandhi, 
tqld the Lok Sabha that the Government could 
not commit itself now to setting up k steel 
plant in Visakhapatnam or elsewhere because 
of the difficult resouras position. 

The UAR and Syria signed a joint def¬ 
ence pact in Cairo. 

A agreement establishing a direct air link 
between the U.$.A. and the Soviet Union was 
signed in Washington. 

The Pakistani ship, SS “Ilyas Baksh”, 
which has been detained in Bombay since the 
outbreak of the conflict with Pakistan in the 
Sept., 1965, was arrested this morning by the 
Sheriff of Bombay, Mr. Gangaram Joshi. 

The Home Minister, Mr. G. L. Nanda, 
said that the Centre had asked the States 
which had not yet banned cow slaughter to 
enact legislation immediately for this pur¬ 
pose. 

As many as 13 starvation deaths have 
been reported to date from different scarcity 
hit areas of Bihar. Of these ^'even are from 
Hazaribagh distiict'and six frpm Monghyr. 

President Johnson said in Washington 
be would send more troops and whatever else 
required by U.S. held commanders in Vietnam 
to pursue the war successfully. 

5. The police made lathi* charges at several 
places in the univernty area ^AUahabad), in¬ 
cluding Holland Hall* and Diamond Jubilee 
Hostel, and used tear gas to disperse violent 
mobs of students. 

The Chief Minister of Rajasthan, Mr. 
Mohanlal Sukhadia, has decided to contest 
Section to Parliament. 

Truckloads of policemen went round the 
capital shouting slogans urging acceptance of 
their demands, which indude recognition of 
the union formed by the non^zetted staff of 
the Delhi police. 

Pakistan has p^keced order fox another 
submarihe widi the Prendi La Ciotat diip* 
yards. • 

•Rmpoor Haile flellassie announced that 
19 Guineas held in AQt^ htd been rdeued 
arould <m 'their, way to the African . 

AU.<.ed!acati(msU int^tions in Ghaziabad 
Std^visioh. wisre dosed^ for' an indefinite 

' ihikiln^tt Iua:.''Wia r^t“:^.’coo^ minp-. 

in Rliidiiliklii ShI* Afiddi umH 
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ing majority rule in the country says an.:;^ 
timal, ip Bast Pakistan’s evening daily 

Jakarta students have set up a 
committee to investigate whether PriEdi#i| 
Sukarno was involved in last year’s abtk^l^ 
Communist coup. 

The Soviet Union vetoed a 6-nation 
promise resolution aimed at stopping 
dents along the Inraeli-Syrian border ttod 
calming the resulting tensiem betweds 
and its Arab neighbours. 

Polish leader, Wlacfyslaw Gomiilka, 
that China has lost influence in the Caaauhttftf 
ist world and is hurting itself with its iE^tll< 
ral revolution. . / 

6. Steel'helmeted men of the PAG i^iuqi6|l 

control of. Allahabad University pcenihill 
after forcibly evicting about 1,000 tti^li 
who had been holding a meeting to 
against previous day’s lathi charge. . 

Tjte* ID-day-old strike by studeuM .|i|i 
Osfliania University has been called off. ' 

7. In the worst ever orgy of arson and'ng^ 
violence in Delhi, seven persons were k^ffiiiK 
and several injured when the ^lioe fircA tKif 
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rounds with muskets on a rampaging proces- 
lion of over one lakh anti-cow slaughter de- 
nonstratois in front of Parliament House. 

Swami Rameshwaranand (JS) was sus¬ 
pended fiom the Lok Sabha for 10 days for 
^sistently obsliucting the proceedings of the 
^ousc and defying the Chair. 

The United Aiab Republic’s Ilyushin 
>ombers witli jet escorts have bombed two 
owns in Saudi Arabia killing seven and 
bounding at least 14 civilians, an American 
;orrespondent reported. 

9. It was officially announced fiom Rashtra- 
lati Bhawan that the Piesident has accepted 
he resignation of Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda. 

Mr. Balraj Madhok, President of the 
lharatiya Jana Sangh and Mr. Hans Raj 
>upta. Chief of the Rashtiiya Swayamsevak 
langh of Delhi, Punjab, Kashmii ^nd Hima- 
faal Pradesh, were arrested in New Delhi,, 

Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda said that he had 
leen made the target of a well-directed and 
'enomous attack by powerful vested interests 
ind complained bitterly of lack of political 


support necessary to bring about a radical im< 
provement in the administration. 

The Chief Minister, Mr. Bhagwat Dayal 
Shaima, declared in Chandigarh that Haryans 
would be a Hindi-speaking State. There wai 
no question of formulating or retainin^r any 
language formula for the State. 

The first shipment of equipment nearly 
100 tonnes have arrived from the Soviet Union 
for the Bokaro Steel project at the plant site. 
10. In the face of sharp opposition criticism, 
the Deputy Home Minister, Mr. V. C. Shukla, 
introduced in the Lok Sabha a Bill to conti¬ 
nue the 16-year old Preventive Detention Act 
for a further period. 

A 10 hour curfew was clamped down on 
Brthampur town in Ganjam district (Cuttack) 
after a gtoup of student demonstrators set fire 
to three churches. 

The West German ruling Christian De¬ 
mocratic Party chose Mr. Kurt George Kiesin- 
get. Premier of Badan Wuerttemberg State, as 
its candidate to succeed Dr. Ludwing Erhard 
as Chancellor. 

Floods caused damage totalling 100,000 
million lire (about Rs. 120 crores) to the art 
treasures of Florence. 
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GENERAL ENGUSU 

Paper 1 Marks 200 Time 2 hours. 

Syllabus—'’‘Questions will be designed to test 
the candidates' understanding of English 
and workmanlike use of words." 

—U.P.S.C. 

ITO/CC. 

Q. 1. Make a precis* in your own words, 
as far as possible, of the following passage in 
about 150 words. Give it a suitable title. 

"It matters very little where you go, or 
when you go, it matters little what you do. 
Ihc tJtiiiig Itself matters; and that thing is 
hoiiuay—lue uicuk liuiu loutiue aud the ois- 
cipiiuc oi eaiiuiig a living, io get away, to 
be lice loi a oiiei spell, to feel you have nut 
got to get up at tue appuinteh nuui, to know 
that you can UiigeJt on over your hieakiasi, to 
feci uiat tue usual tms or tram will leave 
withoui you, to look upon scenes, ana strange 
faces, to uieaiiie iresn an, to near diiteieui 
sounas, to ho antcicnt things, or better stdl, 
to ao uoLhiiig at all—that is holiday uig. rix 
upon a place, no matter * what place aud 
whcic; put a few things mto a nag, tue fewer 
the better, aud go. iue change, l repeat, is 
the things, sceneiy oh amusement haidiy 
count, in this gieat busmess, foi, umess a man 
carries all the ueauty of the world in his own 
mmd, aud all the joys oi life in his own 
heart, he wiU not hnd them anywnere. We 
are in joy and sorrow and the woild around 
us is only the material for their expression. 

"1 doubt whether there are any sound 
rules for holiday making, save that one which 
1 have called change; aud that after all is 
fundamental. A holiday is no holiday unless 
you have a change. The health of the human 
mind is stimulated by change of scenes, just 
as chSUige of air is a tonic for the b^y. 
Change is sound physic for all social pursuits: 
without it we Mt s^e, and to get st4e is to 
get inferior. More than half the pleasure w« 
have in jdanning a holiday is, 1 bweve, bom 
of the instinct of change. But chan« is not 
merely transferring oneself and cme^s hunily 
from one ^ace to another. To go away with 
yom femity is. in a great many cases, nothing 
but a complkated way of trying at home. 1 
know nothmg more depressing than the sight 
of so many mndly groups at,the seaside 4m* 


ing the holiday season, who aie obvioudy 
very bored. Ihese good people are sutteiiag 
from suual starvation. Ihey have change of 
air, change of scene, and change oi some 
haoifs, but m spite of possessing all these, they 
lack cnangc of society, aud because of that 
tney lack everything for a successful holuhiy, 
kamdy hie is a delightful and valuable thing 
aud deservedly one of our most treasured in* 
scituuoiis; for that very reason we should take 
mucfi mure care of it. One of the easiest ways 
ot caking care of it is to break it up occasion* 
ally, ana the best time for this operation 
would seem to be an annual holiday. But £sr 
frum unaeistandmg this, the majority <d pfO* 
pie piefer to caiiy their family fiersonalicidk 
taimfy habits and family assoaations to a 
hol iday> j»ot. In doing this some may, by > 
acMCtSm, have a successful holiday, but the; 
family, in most cases, does not leave home; it 
only takes home away with it—^whicb uUmiy 
bleaks tue fundamental law of change." 

Q. 2. Make the sentences of the following 
idioms as to explain their meanings: — 

(a) To put up with; to read between 
the lines; to call in question; to hang in the 
balance; to throw up the sjionge: to maju! 
headway against; to jump to a conclustc^ 
led tape; hue and cry; to bury the hatciij^ 

(b) Diliereniiate between the following 
pairs ot words making their apm^m^ie 
fences: —verbal, verbose: depreCTB^^fcprma^ 
ate; site, cite; graceful, gracious; plain, plans; 
olhcial, officious; sensible, sensitive; elh:^, 
aliect; persecute, prosecute; elicit, illicit. 

Q. 3. (a) Coirect the following sentcm* 
ces: — 

1. The downfall of the king is to be 
attributed nothing else than pride. 

2. The king neither has nor will gjive 
his assent to the bill. 

3. He is a man who can fac$ his nds* 
fortunes bravely and manly. 

4. Plague is raging in the town for 
over a mon^. 

5. 1 gave him all the informations he' 

wanted. '.,r 

6. Who do you think we met? ’'i 

7. I am one of those who always 

what I think. ; 

8. Gold is both found in Europe ' 

m Asia, u,.'' , 
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9 ihts did nut add but lathei dctiact¬ 
ed £roiu Ins accomplishmeuts. 

10 He uuly came to school this teini 
(b) 1. 1 have no inlluencc - lum. 

2 He has made up his mind and is not 

open - conviction. 

3 He quaiicis-tiillcs 

4 He IS iioi ambitious - winiiiug 

iainc. 

5 He suspected his neighbour - 

theft. 

4 VViile* all essa>, not exceeding 500 
uoids, oil aii\ one of the following — 

(Ij liic tiue lole of political patties in 
a deiiiociaey. 

(2j Tlic liibal People of India. 

(3) Public sector undertakings jiic a 
‘must in am (U\ eloping counuy. 

ANSWtRb 

IHL IDJ:A OJ? A IlOUD^ 

Ani. 1. Holiday means going '>om 

daily habits and the need to earn a living. 
One should cans as lew thmgs as possible 
and tun away liom his usual smiouuduigs. 
It is a taste of change and enjoyment ol new 
expel u nets Without this attitude, holiday 

becomes meaningless. 'Ihcieloic, you cannot 
liuly enjov a holiday if you take the entiic 
laiiidy with you. because in that ease all the 
hustle and bustle of dady, domestic life dogs 
yout footsteps. Hence it is a pitiable sight 
to see big faimlies in holiday lesorts, because 
tlie leal puipose of holiday-making is com- 
«y<d. It does not, howevei, mean 
that family life is not a vciy valuable custom 
but one who seeks holiday should leave it be¬ 
hind To take the whole family with you is 
like eariying tlic eiitne home on your shouf 
dels whercvei you go ihat is not a holiday 
but latlici a iicg.ition of it 

Am. 2. (a) 1. (i) As the patents of that 
uoi boy are not alive, lie is putting up with 
is maleinal uncle. 

(ii) A pool man has to put up with many 
difhculties. 

2 One has to tend between the lines of 
;he texts of speeches of diplomats to under¬ 
hand the policies of their respective govern 
nents. 

3. The policies of the government were 
'.ailed in question when the number of agita- 
ions increased in the counuy. 

4. The fate of Vietnam hangs in the bat 

inte. 

!s Whf>n ICennmIv Oovernment threa¬ 


tened to invade Cuba, the Rhiushchev Gov- 
einment Ihiew up the sponge in the luteiesi 
of peace, and dismantled its bases there. 

6 Ihe U.N.O. has made headway agaimt 
111 any ha/tards. 

7. A bad practice with oui leadcA is, 
wheuevei auythuig against them happens, 
they immediately jump to a wrong conclusion. 

8. As the led tapism in the passpoit office 
was much aitieizcd, the government has an 
nouneed that the passports would be ready 
within 48 houis for ceitam categortes of 
applicants. 

9. Ihe opposiUou panics made a gieat 
hue and uy when the police resulted to fu 
ing on tile noting demonstratois. 

10 When the new goveinment oveipowei 
cd the hoekaino Government in Indonesia, it 
huntd the hatchet with Malaysia 

(b) (i) (a) Because the officci sent a verbal 
oidci, the subordmates did not obey. 

(b) The audience soon got boied be¬ 
cause of verbose speech. 

(ii) (a) Let us not deprecate the greatness 
ul the opposition leadeis. 

(b) Pound bas depreciated as an intci 
iMiioual cuiiency 

(ill) (a) This IS a very good site lor build 
nig a house 

(b) A membei cited Koian m the Pak 
istau Parliament. 

(iv) (a) The graceful body of the girl made 
nianv to sigh. • 

(b) Ihe giacious king visited the 
di ought sincken areas and opened his gra¬ 
naries foi the lelief of the people. 

(v) (a) Most of the people of this world 
live m plains. 

(b) Communjuun amis at bunging the 
iich and the poor on the same plane. 

(vi) (a) The Sadachar Samiti is not an 
official body. 

(b) An officious person is nevei appre¬ 
ciated. 

(vii) (a) A sensible peison always succeeds 
m life. 

(b) Do not crack jokes with a sensitive 

boy. 

(viii) (a) The speech made by the Swamiji 
had a tremendous effect on the audience. 

The Govgniinnent decided to effect its 
dcci^fpn. 

(b) The death of Gandhi affected 
Nehru badly. 

He affected to be a nfad man. 

, (ix) (a) The white master persecuted his 

hlarir alavA 
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(b) The police prosecuted the thieh 

(x) (a) The Prime Minister elicited opi¬ 
nion of the parliament on cow-slaughter. 

(b) To have more than one wife is illi¬ 
cit in England. 

Ans. 3. (a) 1. The downfall of the king is 
(o i>c attributed to nothing less than pride, or 

rhe downfall of the king is to be attri¬ 
buted to nothing else except pride. 

(Remember ‘attribute' as verb is followed 
by ‘to’ ‘Else than’ is wrong because ‘else is not 
a comparative degree. It should be ‘less than‘ 
or ‘else except’). 

2. The king neither has given nor will 
give his assent to the bill, (one word ‘give’ 
cannot stand after both ‘has’ and ‘will’ because 
past participle is needed after ‘has’). 

3. lie is a man who can face his misfor¬ 
tunes bravclv. (After man the use of ‘manly’ 
becomes superfluous). 

4. Plague has been raging in the town for 
over a month. (Use ‘has been’ instead of ‘is’ 


of party principle. On the other hand* it 
claimed that this artificial antagonism alwi^ji 
ensures every aspect of the question beh)|| 
taken into account. It is the business of tha 
opposition party to criticise and to find aS 
many faults as possible in any proposed Uw. 
riiis makes the party respensible for the law 
eager to avoid mistakes and to try as far as 
possible to meet every reasonable point of 
view. 

The destruction of individuality follows 
really from party, organisation. For party 
unity is essential. There is therefore no room 
for the "independent” member. The “inde¬ 
pendent” member, who prefers to bold to his 
opinion even if it is at variance with that of 
his party is a danger, as he destroys its unit)^. 
The party therefore must cither pacify him hy 
promising or giving him office when in,power». 
or it may get rid of him. Parties are so high* 
ly organised that they can easily get rid of a 
rec^J^SiHffl^ member by refusing him recogni¬ 
tion. Such refusal means that he cannot be 


when time is given): 

5. T gave him all the information he 
wanted. (‘Information’ is abstract noun and 
hence it cannot take a plural form). 

6. Whom do vou think we met? (‘whom’ 
comes in place of ‘who’), 

7. I am one of those who always say what 

they think. (‘Those’ should be followed by 
’they’ and not ‘I’. • 

8. Gold is found both in Europe and Asia. 
(‘Both’ should come before Euro]^. 'In' be¬ 
fore Asia is not needed). 

9. This did not add but rather detract 
from’ his accomplishments ('Did' is common 
to ‘add’ and 'detract'). 

10. He came to school only this term. 
(Sense of the sentence changes by changing 
the place of 'only'. Consider carefully where 
this word should be placed). 

(b) 1. On. 2. To. 3. Oyer. 4, Of. 5. Of. 

Ans. 4. (1) The true role of political par¬ 
ties in democracy. 

Although the party system has become 
essential to modern democracy, it is not with¬ 
out its critics. The most , serious objection to 


adopted as the official party candidate at the, 
elections, which is tantamount to his betilgL’ 
unable to secure a seat. 

It may also be said against the party sys¬ 
tem that it tends to pass into the hands of 
caucuses, or private cliques, which arrange 
matters to suit themselves. Thus frequ^m 
the chief best men of the country are exclud¬ 
ed from the chief posts in government. This., 
is true in two ways: first, as in Americtr 
where the party machine is so powerful as ti^ 
exclude all from power who 
with it; and, seto.idly, because the mst men 
of the opposition caiinot be given power in 
a system of cabinet government. It is an open 
question. However, whether these men do 
not perform a more useful function by being 
in opposition, that is, the function of res¬ 
ponsible critics, who may be called upon . a* 
any moment to shoulder the burdens of gov¬ 
ernment. As critics their functions are hot 
wholly destructive, and they undoubtedly 
secure care in the constructive work of those 
in power. And the party in power must put 
its ablest men in office in order to survive . 


party government, especially the two party 
system, is that_^it destroys individuality. It 
tends to make the political life of a country 
machine-like or artificid!. The party in oppo¬ 
sition, or, it is soihttfmt^ called, the Outs, 
M-alwavs auta^nistic ’to tl^ pirty in f^er, 
(»r:theTna.' It4cMis not maftier what the ’ques- 
t|cm may>be; ifie^ proposed law, may be perfect-* 


against the opposition. The vital part the ■ 
opposition plays in parliamentary government4 
is strikingly testified by the fact that the .lea->4 
der of the opposition in the British House 
Commons is paid a salary from official 


nues. 


Party government, its enemies point 
means excessive pandering to the peoplo.,'^]^|p> 

ri><tilr4 {fi Mnniflar iMriilaiinn nni frvi* 'tfut' 
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r (IV) 

^of the '.ountiy ljut to catch votes. Popular 
lepslat-iu‘n ol this type, it i& said, is usually 
unscientifu, and i)ad legislation. But govern¬ 
ment iv.ill) ft'':*' on puldic opinion, and to re¬ 
flect that opinion in laws is ically the aim o£ 
governinoui. Parly gostiniuent, theicfore, is 
really a poweiful insiiument for the fulfil 
ment of the put poses oi the slate. 

ILleclois, again, it is said, may be inis- 
educated by pail> organisation. Patties try 
to irnpitss on iliem the truih of their own 
views and ihe lalsitv <>1 those of olhcis. In 
this way panics aic often guilty of the sins of 
suppress'o xntt .ind falsi. But earh 

elector is well supplied with the views of all 
arties. howt ver, disioiied they mav be, and 
e is left to draw his own conclusions. 

The paity ststem, futthcr, it is said, raises 
artificial diRiculiies for the exetutive. On the 
other hand, the patty ssstem means strict 
supervision of the executive, for opposi¬ 
tion is alwavs on the alert for any c^c:tiJiiL‘’ive 
blunder or scandal, a fact which cannot but 
have a good influence on the executive. 

One of the oldest and most fretjucntly 
quoted dr.iwh.uks of party government—that 
it eiifour.igcs dislosally to state-was partially 
disprosed by the Oicat War. At the begin¬ 
ning of the war the leading parties immedi¬ 
ately sank their peace-time dilTerences and 
lovallv CO operated to secure victory. This co¬ 
operation resulted ultimately in a coalition 
tigovernment, which was representative of all 
formal times, jiowcver, the party 
in opt^^siitiori sometimes adopts means which 
are disloyal or dangcious to the public peace 
in order to embarrass and discredit those in 
power. 

One of the tvorst features of partv gov 
ernment is the hit tei ness of feeling, rancour 
and spiteful. uncHornificd speeches svhich re 
sidt. especially at election times. Party elec 
tions excite people. It is not tincommon to 
find men who have never before seen each 
other, cntci into the most healed arguments 
at meetings or on the streets. Among the 
lower classes it is not .an untisunl thing to see 
a fight result. .Such incidents do not lend dig¬ 
nity to public life. 

The dual partv svstem not only tends to 
diminish the instability that attaches to par¬ 
liamentary government and to render the cri¬ 
ticism of trovcrnmcntal measures more order¬ 
ly and circumspect: but it also tends to make 
party spirit mote comprehensive and ahsorb- 
..jng- pat tv Clitic ism more systematically fac¬ 


tious and the utterances *of ordinary politi¬ 
cians more habitually disingenuous. 

(Now take up the systems ot governments 
where there is no opposition as in Russia and 
China and where the opposition is weak ps in 
India against those countries where the oppo 
sltion is strong as also where there are many 
parties). 

(2) The Tribal People of India (Hints). 

1. The constitution of India makes a spe 
rial provision for the welfare of the tribal 
people who, from the point of view of civilisa¬ 
tion, have kept away from the rest of India. 

2. There arc many primitive tiibes at 
various stages of civilization living in dilTer- 
ent parts of India, (the Bhils, the Gonds, the 
Nagas etc. should be discussed in detail. Their 
customs, too, should be given. For instance, 
the tribes living in Chhota Nagpur celebrate 
Ram Lila in their own way. Brief history 
should also be given). 

3- The problems which the government 
has to face. For instance, the process of civil¬ 
izing them must proceed judiciously. It is not 
proper to cffaci^ their ancient customs and 
traditions in the zeal for imposing modern 
culture. 

4. The reaction of the tribal people to re¬ 
forms. 

5- How would'vou dcaj with the problem 
if you are responsible for a district in which 
the tribal people live. ‘ 

(3) Public seetdr undertakings are a 
'must’ in any developing economy (Hints), 

In our country, there are many public 
under takings and the public -sector is gradu¬ 
ally expanding. There is an insistence on 
nationalisation of Banks and other institu¬ 
tions that control trade and industry. 

This is a trend to-wards socialism which 
is the avowed objective of the Indian Natio¬ 
nal Congress, the party now in power. While 
some parties consider that the pace of the 
Government is tardy, others think that any 
commercial venture on the part of the State 
is basically wrong. It is against the principle 
of individual liberty. Besides, they hold, there 
is widespread inefficiency in Government un¬ 
dertaking. There is much wastagei«and pro¬ 
duction is low. 

Whatever we may say against socialism, 
wherever practised, it has -improved produc¬ 
tion and brought about equitable tiUstribu- 
tion. The faiftags of the public undertakings 
in our country may be attributed to the dual 
system. 

(Take up some of die public imdertak- 
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ings and discliss thfcir achievements as well as 
shortcomings and suggest icmedies. Also dis 
cuss whethci iheie is anv need for the public 
sector in a fully developed etouomy. Take 
up both the sides and suppoit >our argument 
wall facts and figures). 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 

Paper Jl Marks 100 Time 2 /routs 

Syllabui: “Knowledge ol cunent events and 
matters ot cvei) day observation and expcii 
ente lu ilicii scieimlic aspects as may be ex¬ 
pected of an educated prison who has not 
made a special study of any scientific subject. 
I he paper will also include questions on 
Indian Historv, Geogiaphy and Five Year 
Plans ■ -U.P.S.C 

ITO/CC. 

(QUESTIONS) 

1. What were the views of Mahatma 

Gandhi on ihc prolilem ot unemployment in 
India? , 

2. What are the contributions of Pt. 
Nehru to the secularism in India? 

3 Why were the following recently in 
News? Introduce biicily with their lives also. 

(i) P P Kumarainangalam (ii) Presi¬ 
dent Sockaino (lii) Michael Scott 

4 What do the following stand for? 

(i) ACC (li) AINtC (in) BBC (iv) BCG 
(v) CSIR (vi) DDT (vii) DVC (viii) EFTA 
(ix) STANVAC (x) FICCI (xi) GDR 
(xii) ICBM (xiii) lENS (xiv) INTUG 
(xv) IQSY (xvi) KKK (xvii) MAPHILINDO 
(xviii) MCC (xix) OAS (xx) RSVP (xxi) SRC 
(xxii) TISCO (xxiii) ZETA (xxiv) VPP 
(xxv) WMO. 

5. (a) Indicate the importance of the fol¬ 
lowing dates in the evolution of the national 
movement in India: — 

(i) 1885 (ii) 1906 (iii) 1919 (iv) 1929 
(V) 1947. 

(b) State the main facts about and the 
importance of the following: — 

(1) The Battle of “Plassey (2) The Glo¬ 
rious Revolution (3) The Battle of Haldighat 
(4) The American Civ4 War (5) The Mon¬ 
tague—^Chelmsford Reforms. 

6. Name the authors of the following: 

(i) Song celestial (it) Emona (iii) Ain i- 

Akbari (iv) India Wins Fr^om (v) The Good 
Earth (vi) The Way of All Fresh (vii) AUce*s 
. Adventures in WoJhderland (viii) Adventures 




of Sheilock Holmes (ix) Murder in tjte 
dral (x) Das Kapital r 

7. With what importa nt _ disqy erici and 
iiixc'iuions aic the following^ssociated: —• 

(ij Ronald Ross (ii) Madame Curie 

(iii) Selman Waksman (iv) S. N. Bose (v) Alex* 
.mdci I'lcining and Florey. 

8. What are the following: — 

(i) Tclstai (ii) Irausistor (hi) Haemo- 
globin (iv) Rellex action (v) Inoculation 
(M) Lasei (vii) Early Bird (viii) Gemini 4 
(ix) Fungi (x) Autonomic Nctvous system, 

9 (a) Distinguish between the follow¬ 
ing. - 

(i) Cbiiiatc and weathei. 

(u) Spiing lides and Neap Tides. 

(Ill) Rotation and Revolution of the 
Earth. 

(iv) Local Fiine And Standard Time. 

(b) Name the ri\er which flows through 
or 

(i) Banaras (li) London (iii) Delhi 

(iv) Rome (v) Ahraedabad. 

(c) What and where are the following 
and why aie they famous? 

(i)’Pisa (ii) Havana (lii) Vientiane 
(iv) Farakka (v) Chittaran|an (vi) Kiel Canal 

(ANSWERS) 

1. “We should be ashamed of resting of 
having a squaie meal so long as there is one 
able bodied man oi woman without wo rk O i 
food”, said Gandhiji. 

“Imagine a nation woikm g only 
hours pel day on an average.^iMitflHPVBHil 
choice but by force ot circumstances; and you 
have a realistic picture of India." 

“The remedy is to identity ourselves with 
the pool villager and to help him make the 
land yield its plenty, help him produce whal 
we need, and confine ourselves to use what ht 
produces, live as he lives, and persuade 
to take to more rational ways of diet and llv 
ing. 

“In one sense the problem of unemplOi 
ment in oui count!y is not so difficult as ^ 
other countries. The mode of life is 
factor. The Western unemployed wwii 
must have warm clothing, boots or shoes 
socks like the rest of the people, be must 
a warm house and many other things inc 
tal to the cold climate. We do not waajf 
these things. Unemployment in India. 1/ 
cause we do not know the di^ty of la 
Thus a shoe-maker will not do anyt 
yond his shoes^ he will think all 
is below his dignity. That wroi^ 
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(VI) 

f-go. /rKiere i$ enough cinploymciu in India 
' for all mfo will work with their hands and 
[;,fcet honeffly. No labour is too mcati for one 
^Itfho wants itJ'cfli'n an honest penny.” 

h'". 2. When the d:uk douds of communal¬ 

ly ism tvcrc gathering nioincntum immediately 
after independence, Nehru (uibed them with 
iron hand. lie never swerved from the path 
of truth. He was a devoted lover of all reli¬ 
gions of the woild, though he followed none 
of them rigidlv. He toured throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, carrying 
the message of love, communal harmony anti 
unity of India. He firmly believed in seai- 
larism and he never discriminated against any 
religion. Time and again, he woidd empha¬ 
size the fiindaraental unity of the country, so 
that people might forget the parochial and 
-provincial approach. According to Panditji, 
^*‘Communalism is the badge of a backward 
^(nation, not of the modern age. ^*^lc have 
Ha right to hold firmlv to their religionr*t>&f to 
import age. People have a right to hold firm¬ 
ly to their religion, but to import religion into 
politics and to break up the country is some¬ 
thing that was done in Eivope 300 or 400 
years ago. A nation’s foremost duty is to 
strengthen and preserve its freedom. If we 
give importance to other things, like out 
group, our State, our language or our caste, 
and forget our country, we shall be destrov- 
ei, Wc should not lose ourselves in svrong 
w^ctions.” 

unqnestlonablv one of the great 
estpaWj^'Ttibt the countrv has produced. He 
spent about 14 vears in the British T^ils. and 
valued the imoortanee of freedom, which can 
be easily lost if wo fall apart and think in 
terms of religion, language and group. 

3. (i> Mr. Kum,nram,anga.lain. former vice- 
hief of Armv staff, took over as Chief of Army 
aff, on June 10, 1966. 

Commissioned to the Regiment of Artil- 
of the Indian Armv in August. 1933, he 
.11 r long distinguished milirarv career after 
IjlS. 1 During World War 11. then a Maior. 
Ns taken prisoner in Italv in 1942. He 
from enemv hands, but was later im- 
again in. Gernianv. He returned to 
his release in 1945. In 1948 he 
adier in July, 1948. and was an- 
andant of the Artillery School, 
October 1959, he took over as 
al in the rank of Lt.-Generalt 
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maran^angalam took over at- 
n Command, -in May ll^.' 


In November 1964, he was appointed Deputy 
Chief of the Army Staff and on January 15, 
1965, he became Vice-Chief of the Army Staff. 

Gen. Kuinaramangalam is a keen polo 
player and cricketer. He is a memlier of the 
iVICC and also a fellow of the Royal Hortfcul- 
lurc Society. He is a lover of horses and dogs. 

(ii) President Soekarno of Indonesia, sole 
ruler of the country of islands before the coup 
had to surrender authority to his rt.-wing 
Aiiiiy Commander, Lt.-Gen. Suharto, on 
March 12, 1966. 

His beloved Foreign Minister, has been 
.sentenced to death by the military court in 
Jakarta. It is feared that the President may 
also be brought to the court. 

Born of u Hindu Balinese mother and a 
Javanese Muslim father, Soekarno imbibed 
the-best secular and humanistic traditions of 
his ancient land. A Muslim by faith, he 
studied the Gita and Vivekananda and en¬ 
shrined his secular ideals in his famous Fanch 
Sila, even though it earned him the undying 
enmity of the reactionary Muslim clergy who 
in their blind hatred for him joined hands 
with the imperialists. 

After graduating in Engineering, he 
Jumped into the revolutionary movement and 
won the hearts of his people. A founder- 
member of the Indon&iian Nationalist Party, 
Soekarno was greatly^ influenced by Marxist 
ideas when he came in contact w'ith the left- 
wing social Democrats of the Netherlands. 

In 1930 Soekarno was tried and imprison¬ 
ed for speaking publicly of the propheqy of 
“Dojo Bojo”, a 12th century kind who had 
predicted that Indonesiians would fi.rst be rul> 
ed by a white race and then by a yellow race 
for a few years before becomi.nj; a free peo¬ 
ple. While coming out of prison he told his 
fcllcriv political prisoners:. ”1 entered the pri¬ 
son as a leader and I must go oiit of it as a 
leader.” c- 

And Soekarno remained the unchallenged 
leader of his people till 30 September,' 1^5, 
when Peking-oriented PKI, one of the fillars 
of his pk>wer upset all his plaiis. 

(iii) Reverant Michael. Scott, a member 
of the Naga Peace Mission, was expelled hrom 
India on May 3, 1966, for his ,aiit|-lndiah acti¬ 
vities. 

Mr. Scott was ordaint^ in -^thc , Anglfcain 
^Iphurch .in 1930 and :he ^ived in ’India ,ii\ 
'-..|034 to serve as an aid^j foodie 
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heie. In Calcutta joined the Bengal Fly¬ 
ing Club and later joined the Royal Air Force. 

Invalidated out of the I.A.F. he went 
back to boutU Atiicaj iought against segrega¬ 
tion and was scut to prison for three months. 
He has an inner impulse to join those who 
are, accordmg to him, unjustly treated. 

He admits Gandhiji has influenced him, 
but he could not come back to India till 
Gandhiji was alive. 

Phizo made a friend of Mr. Scott. In 
1930. Phizo was escorted by him to London 
where he stays till today as his guest. He met 
Mr. Nehru in 1960 and again in 1962 to dis¬ 
cuss with him the peace of Nagaland. 

In eaily 1964, the Ghuich ieadeis of Naga¬ 
land aimotuiced their decision to depute a 
Peace Mission lor biuiging about amity bet¬ 
ween the hostile Nagas aud the Indian Gov- 
etument. Mr. hcott was made a member of 
the Peace Mission along with Mr. Jay a Prakash 
Narayan and Mr. B! P. ChaUha, ciucf Muns¬ 
ter of Assam. 

4. (i) Auxiliary Cadet Corps; Associated 
Cement Companies (lij AU India Newspaper 
Editois’ Conference (in) British Broadcasting 
Coiporation (iv) Baalius *CalmetIe Guerin 
(Auti-I.B. Vaccine), (v) Couned of Saenuhe 
and Industrial Rescaich* ^vi) Dichlorodipbenyl 
'rrichloio-eihaue; Domanx Dormiano Tran- 
t)uiiIo (an insecticide) (vii) Damodar Valley 
Corporation (viii) European Free Trade Asso¬ 
ciation (ix) Standard Vacuum Oil Company 
(now £&0) (x) Federation of Indian Cham- 
bcis of Commerce and Industry (xi) German 
Democratic Republic (East Germany) (xii) 
Inter Continental Ballistic Missile, (xiii) Indian 
and Eastern Newspapers Society (xiv) Indian 
National Trade Union Congress (xv) Inter¬ 
national Quiet Sun Year (1st Janua^, 1964— 
31st December 1965) (xvi) Ku Kiux Kian. 
(xviii) Marylebone Cricket Club (xix) Organ 
isation. for African Unity, (xx) Respondti 
s’il vous plait (Reply if you please) (x;xi) State 
Reorganisation Commission (Report). (xU) 
Tata Iron and Steel Company (xxUi) tsto 
Energy Thermonuclear As^bly or Appara¬ 
tus (xxiv) Value Payable Parcel (xxv) World 
Meteorological Organisation. 

5. (a) (1) The birth of the Indian Nation¬ 
al Confess when the first session was held 
under the pre&identdiip of W. C. Bannerjee, 
(ii) The Congress session at Calcutta, dominat¬ 
ed by the extrobist party in the Congress 


Lai, Bal and Pal), (iii) The Jallianw&U 
Tragedy; martial law in the Punj»; thelh^ 
troduction Montagfue'Cheln*SMTl>^ Rdtorms. 

(iv) On December 31, Congress declared its 
aim as the attainment of complete independ¬ 
ence. (v) India attained independence; the 
Indian Independence Act passed; Pakistan 
was created. 

(b) Seraj-ud-daula, the young Nawab of 
Bengal, while hghting against CLivc in the 
Baiiichcld of Plassey on the bank of Bhagi- 
rathi, was forsaken by his treacherous army 
chief, Mir Jatar, and defeated. It laid the 
foundation of the British Rule in India, (2) 
ryianmcal acts of James II pushed England 
to the vcigc of a bloody revolution which, 
however, was uveiied as James li fled th 
Iiance. Ihe triuuiph of parliamentary gov» 
crnincni over kingly despotism was secured 
without bbandshrd and Violence. Hence it k 
callpl^Hb glorious Revolution (168tt-89), (3) 
Rana Pratap was defeated by Akbar. (4) ^utb 
Caiolmc loiiowed by the States of Mississip¬ 
pi, Honda and others seceded from the United 
Stales as a protest against the abolition nt' 
slavery, and the fort Sumter happenings wore 
a prelude to Civil War in 1863; Lincoln iUO> 
ceeded in forming the government of the 
confederate States of America, and preserved 
the unity of U.S.A. (5) Government of 
Act, 1919; dyarchy was introduced in thfrl 
provinces; and a bicameral legislature was 
up at the Centre. The Indian N ational Co3 
gress under the Icadciship of MiMillpRfllliP 
stalled the non-cooperation movement in 
1920. 

6. (i) Edwin Arnold (ii) Jane Austen 
(iii) Abul fazal (iv) Maulaua Abul Kafam 
Az^ (v) Pearl S. Buck (vi) Samuel Butler, 
(vii) Lewis Carroll (viii) A Conan Doyle 
(ix) T. S. Eliot, (x) Karl Marx. 

7. (i) Malaria Parasites (ii) jEUdium 
(iii) Streptomycin (iv) Boson; Nudear Eoeigy 

(v) PanicUlin. 

8. (i) It is an instiument to transmit «dre-1 
less or television broadcasts more distinctly*'? 
across continents via space. It can pick 
atupUfy aud retransmit earthly signak. 

(ii) It is an active component of an 
tronic circuit. It consists of small block 
semi<onductmg material as gerimanium 
which at least three electrical cont^‘ 
made. 

(iii) Haemc^lobin 
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‘.lecPblood corpuscles., It is a complex 
containing iron. Oxygen puked up 
'^fo the l&itgb<during the circulation of blood 
;^ombmes loosely wuh haeuiogloliin to be dis- 
‘ iribiiicd to all pturls of the bt^y for cell metU' 
holism, which picks up caibun dioxide on tlie 
return journey. 

(iv) It is an auluniaiic i espouse to stiinu- 
lii, which does not require to be tvilled or 
thought about', and in which the stimulation 
pf a sensory nerve fibre btings about tlnough 
the motor tiervc an activity or movement in 
an involimtaiy maiinei. lliesc arc couirol- 
led by spinal cord and nut by Itrain. 

inoculation means the introduction 
of germs of itic same disease below the skin 
so as to produce tlie disease in a mild form 
and tlius gum inmiumiy horn a severe attack 
of the same disease. It is done as a preven¬ 
tive measure against plague, choi"^t^^phoid 

(vi) Aerouyiu lor light Auiplilit.aioa by 
•Stimulated Emission oi Radiation. Device 
for producing a nurrow liigliiy parallel beam 
Of ligui, capable oi traveinng over vast dis¬ 
tances wiinout dispersion, unU oi being focus¬ 
ed to give enoniious power densities, home 
potential uses of lasers arc as Hash bulbs in 
high-speed pliotography, for communications, 
for cutting, welding, tirilling, more accurate 
e/adar, satellite irat^ing, and in medical and 
biolo gical rcscatch. 

^^'ijxt'is the name given to the world’s 
first commercial communication satellite 
launched by the UhA on April 7, 1965. It is 
providing a television link between the east¬ 
ern and western hemispheres. The satellite 
also provides a 240-channel link berween Eu¬ 
rope and America. 

(viii) It is name of the ship from which 
the American astronaut Major Edward White 
stepped out into space on June 3, 1965. He 
was the second man to step out in space, the 
first being Alexic Leonov. 

(ix) Fungi are a species of plants without 
the Chlorophyll or green colouring matter. 
Mushrooms belong to this class. 

(x) It is the part of the nervous System 
situated in the spinal cord. It controls the 
reflex action, when brain is asleep. 

9 .(a) Climate is the average weather 
cqnditipha ot a place mr ri^on throughdut the 


seasons. It is governed \)y latitude, position 
relative to continents and oceans, and also 
focal geographical conditions. Weather is the 
(oiulition of the atmosphere at a certain time 
or over a certain period as described bf vari¬ 
ous meteorological phenomena. 

(iij It is Spring Tide when the rise and 
fall of water arc the highest. It is caused when 

I he sun and lire moon are in a straight line 
and tficir attractive force acts in unison on 
New Muon and full Moon days. It is Neep 

I I dr when the rise and fall of water are the, 
lowest. It occurs when the sun and the moon 
make a right angle with the earth, i.e. on thet 
moon (the 1st and the 2nd quarter). 

^iii) ihe earifi turns round its own axi 
once in 24 liour.s, fioin West to East (Rou 
iiuiij. It revolves round the sun in abou 
365-1/4 days (Revolution). 

(iv) Local Time or Sun Time of a plate 
is the time which is reckoned according to the. 
time when the sun’s altitude' is the highest at 
that place. At the time the shadow of the 
O’clock, it will indicate local time. If every 
vertical rod nxed in the ground is the siiort- 
est. If at this time we set our watch at 12 
place were to use its own local time, it would 
cause confusion jin administration, and other 
activities. So the local time of a place in the 
middle of the conutry is used everywhere in - 
that country as the Standard Time of that 
country, and is taken to be uniform through¬ 
out Standard 'l ime of India is the local time 
of a place near Allahabad situated at 82-1/2 
degrees £ longitude. 

(b) (i) Ganges (ii) Thames (iii) Jamuna 
(iv) 'Fiber (v) Subarmati. 

(c) (i) Leaning Tower in Italy (ii) Capital 
of Cuba (West Indies), wellAnown for ,the 
production of sugar-cane ajtta man'ufiicturing 
of cigars, (iii) It is the capitsd of Laos whfve 
in 1960« captain Lae effected a coup, 
and overthrow the 7^t.i|t Govern-nent. (iv) 

It is a data to be, (»n|tsrubed over Ganga in' 
West Bengal. R, will' .sol^TO the problepr H 
silting of the Cal^tta |>ort. (v) It is in 
Bengal known for its... jLocomotive* * Vfatkjn 
about 200 locomotives aro manufactured e««rx 
year, (vi) It is a shippmg otnal that 
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Patri^^ '‘^d 'pj^^emnee are nicentiry 
m'nii«»(Hig)pUon, as in everytl^, 

elsci ■ ■ r-^miU .fw. 
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